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PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


Both in Santiniketan, where I held the visiting professor- 
ship at Visvabharati University in 1922-23, and elsewhere 
in India, I often heard expressions of regret that my “ History 
of Indian Literature,’ written in German, was not accessible 
to the majority of Indian students. I talked about this to 
some of my Indian friends, and one day Professor ‘Tarapore- 
wala suggested that an English translation might be pub- 
lished by the University of Calcutta. He spoke about it to the 
late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, the great champion and inspirer 
of Oriental Studies in Caleutta University, who at once 
showed great interest in the work, and at his suggestion the 
Syndicate of the University agreed to undertake the publica- 
tion. It was not difficult to find a translator. When I came 
to Poona in November, 1922, to visit the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, I was introduced to Dr. S. V. Ketkar, the 
learned Editor of the Marathi Encyclopædia, and to my great 
surprise he showed me two big volumes, containing a type- 
written English translation of the first two. volumes of my 
* History of Indian Literature.” ' The translation, I under- 
stood, was the work of Mrs. Ketkar, who had made it for the 
use of ber husband, not for publication. Mrs. Ketkar, being 
German by her mother tongue, English by education, and 
Indian by marriage, seemed to me as if predestined for the 
work, and she agreed to revise and rewrite her translation 
for the purpose of publication. 


But not only the translator had to revise her work, I 
myself had to revise mine. The first part of the German 
original, dealing with Vedie literature, had been published in 
1905, the second part, treating the Epic and Puranic literature, 
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in 1908. It was, therefore, necessary to revise the whole work 
for the English translation, in order to bring it up to date, 
Many chapters bad to be rewritten entirely, smaller changes, 
corrections and additions, had to be made almost on every 
page, and the more important publications of the last twenty 
years had to be added to the references in the Notes. Thus 
this English translation is at the same time a second, revised 
and, I hope, improved edition of the original work. 

It is not for me to say how far the translator has succeed- 
ed in her task. But I know that she has spared no pains to 
make her translation as accurate and us readable as possible. 
And for this it is my pleasant duty to thank her. I have also 
to thank my pupil Wilhelm Gampert for preparing the Index. 


Prague, Sept. 5th, 1926. M. WiINTERNITZ. 





PREFACE TO THE GERMAN EDITION 


The publishers of this work have announced in a notice 
that the series in which the present volume, dedicated to the 
oldest period of Indian literature, appears, is intended, ** not 
for learned circles, but for the educated people of the nation." 
With this idea in mind, the class of. reader which I have kept 
constantly in view in the course of my work is the reader 
who as yet knows nothing of Indian literature, and possesses 
no special  Indological knowledge of any kind—and yet not 
that reader who merely desires a. desultory acquaintance witb 
Indian literature in a leisure hour, but he who wants to 
make himself as thoroughly acquainted with it as it is at all 
possible without a knowledge of the Indian languages. An 
English, German or French literary history need only be a 
bare presentation of the course of development ofa literature 
which: presumably is already familiar. A history of Indian 
literature, however, in all cases in which there are no German 
translations—and this is unfortuately so in the majority of 
cases—inust also instruct the German reader as far as possible 
in the contents of the literary productions, by means of 
quotations and summaries of the contents. In other words : 
A history of the literature must be at the same time a descrip- 
tion of the literature. Thus of the national epics and the 
Puranas, with which the second half of the present volume 
deals, only few portions have so far become known in German 
translations. Without extensive descriptive summaries and 
quotations it is impossible for the reader to gain any conception 
at all of the works treated. | 
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In this way, indeed, tle volume assumed larger propor- 
tions than it was originally anticipated. A second considera- 
tion also accounts for this increase in the size of the work. 
It is precisely the oldest Indian literature, treated in this 
volume, which, with reference to chronology, is to a certain 
extent *hovering in the air." Nota single one of the numer- 
ous and extensive works which belong to the Vedas, to the 
national Epics, or to the Puranas, can be ascribed with 
certainty even to this or that century. It is simply imposs- 
ible, in one sentence or ina few lines, to give information 
on the age of the Vedas, of the Mahabharata, of the Ramayana 
and even of the Purinas. Even for the general reader it is 
not sufficient to tell him that we do not know anything defi- 
nite about the date of these works. It is necessary to mark 
off the boundaries within which our ignorance moves, and to 
state the grounds on which an approximate, even though 
only conjectural, date of these works is supported. Therefore 
considerable sections had to be devoted to the enquiry con- 
cerning the age of the Vedas, the Epics andthe Puranas. I 
emphasize expressly that these chapters, too, are not indeed 
written only for the specialist, but in the first place for the 
layman as characterised above, whom I had in view as my 
reader. If, notwithstanding, they contain something new for 
the specialist also,—and probably also some points which 
might challenge contradiction,—then it is because questions 
are here dealt with, which, just in recent years, have been the 
subject of new investigations, new discoveries, and manifold 
controversies. 

The references given in the Notes are partly intended for 
the specialist, in whose eyes they are to justify the editor's 
standpoint in the most important debatable questions. For 
it is a matter of course, that a book which is addressed to the 
‘educated people of the nation," must also stand before the 


judgment of the specialist, and submit entirely to the same. On 
the other hand, in the Notes intended for the non-specialist, 
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I have also made a point of referring to all German translations 
which are accessible by any means—and where these are 
wanting, to the English and French ones. 1 have utilised 
these translations only in a few cases, in which they appeared 
to me to reproduce the original in a particularly admirable 
manner. Where no translator is mentioned, the translations 
are my own. 

After what has been said, it will not be surprising that 
the originally intended size of one volume proved to be too 
narrow for this Indian Literary History. I am sincerely 
thankful to the Publisher for raising no opposition to the 
reasons which were given for the widening of the originally 
planned size, and for giving his consent for a second volume. 
This. widening also thoroughly corresponds with the extent 
and the significance of Indian literature,—for which I refer 
to the Introduction (p. | ff.}. As the present volume deals in 
a certain sense with the “prehistoric” period of Indian 
literature,—at least in their beginnings, both the Vedas and 
the national epics reach back to far-off epochs which cannot 
be fixed by means of any dates—so the second volume shall 
begin with the Buddhist literature, and introduce the reader 
to the literature of the actually historical period of India. 

Regarding the works upon which I have drawn and to 
which I am indebted, the Notes to the separate sections give 
information. What I owe to the “ Akademische Vorles- 
ungen über Indische Literaturgeschichte " by Albrecht 
Weber (2nd edition, Berlin 1876) which paved the way for 
Indian literary historiography, and to those stimulating and 
valuable lectures on *' Indiens Literatur und Cultur in histo- 
rischer Entwicklung" by Leopold v. Schroeder (Leipzig 1887) 
could naturally not be recorded in every single case. I also 
owe much, without always having specially mentioned it, to 
the valuable “ Bulletins des Religions de l'Inde" by A. Barth 
in the Revue de l'Histoire des Religions, Tomes I, III, V, X1. 
XIV, XXVIIIf, XLIf, and XLV (1880-1902). The ingenious 
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essays of H. Oldenberg, “ Die Literatur des alten Indien” 
(Stuttgart and Berlin 1903) deal more with an aesthetic view 
and appreciation of Indian literature, which was somewhat 
outside the scope of my plans. The works of A. Baumgartner 
(Geschichte der Weltliteratur II. Die Literaturen Indiens 
und Ostasiens, 3. und 4. Aufl, Freiburg i. B. 1902), KA. 
Maedonell (A History of Sanskrit Literature, London 1900) 
and V. Henry (Les Littératures de l'Inde, Paris 1904), though 
quite useful for their own purposes, hardly offered me any- 
thing new. The outlines of Indian literature by Richard 
Pischel in Part I, Section VII (“Die Orientalischen Litera- 
turen "), of the series “ Die Kultur der Gegenwart” ( Berlin 
and Leipzig 1906), exceedingly short, buta masterpiece in 
their brevity, appeared only when my MS. was álready 
finished and partly printed. I would not wish to leave un- 
mentioned the services rendered to me by the *'Orientalische 
Bibliographie" by Lucian Scherman, which is so indispensable 
to every Orientalist. Finaliy, I express my sincere gratitude 
to all those who have written friendly reviews or offered 
expert criticism on the first balf volume which appeared two 
vears ago. 


Prag, Kgl. Weinberge, M. WINTERNITZ. 
15th October, 1907. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
EXTENT AND SIGNIFICANCE OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 


The history of Indian literature is the history of the 
mental activity of at least 3,000 years, as expressed in speech 
and writing. The home of this mental activity which has 
been almost uninterruptedly continuous through thousands of 
years, is a land which reaches from the Hindu-kush to Cape 
Comprin and covers an area of one anda half millions of 
square miles, equalling in extent the whole of Europe with 
the exception of Russia,—a land which stretches from 8° 
to 35? N. Lat., that is, from the hottest regions of the Equator 
to well within the temperate zone. But the influence which 
this literature, already in ancient times, exerted over the 
mental life of other nations, reaches far beyond the boundaries 
of India to Further India, to Tibet, as far as China, Japan and 
Korea, and in the South over Ceylon and the Malay Peninsula 
far away over the islands of the Indian and the Pacific Oceans, 
while to the West the tracks of Indian mental life may be 
traced far into Central Asia to Eastern Turkestan, where, buried 
in the sands of the desert, Indian manuscripts have been 
found. 

As regards its contents, Indian literature embraces 
everything which the word “literature” comprises in its 
widest sense: religious and secular, epic, lyric, dramatic 
and didactic poetry, as well as narrative and scientific prose. 

In the foreground stands the religious literature. Not 
only the Brahmans in their Vedas and the Buddhists in 
their Tipitaka, but also many others of the numerous religious 
sects, which have sprung up in India, can produce an 
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enormous number of literary works—hymns, sacrificial songs, 
incantations, myths and legends, sermons, theological treatises, 
polemical writings, manuals of instruction on ritual and 
religious discipline. In this literature there is an accumu- 
lation of absolutely priceless material, which no investigator 
of religion can afford to pass by. Besides this activity in 
the sphere of religious literature, which reaches back through 
thousands of years, and is still being continued at the present 
day, there have been in India since the oldest times also 
heroic songs, which in the course of centuries have become 
condensed into two great national epics—the Mahabharata 
and the Ramayana. The poets of the Indian Middle Ages 
during centuries drew upon the legends of these two epics, 
and epic poems arose, which in contradistinction to these 
popular epics, are designated as—ornate epics. But, while 
these poems, on account of their exaggerated artificiality, 
which often exceeds all bounds, do not by any means always 
suit our Western taste, Indian poets have bequeathed to 
us lyrical and dramatic works, which bear comparison for 
delicacy and intensity of feeling, and partly also for dramatic 
creative power, with the most beautiful productions of modern 
European literature. In one department of literature, that 
of the aphorism (gnomic poetry), the Indians have attained 
a mastery which has never been gained by any other nation. 
India is also the land of the fairy-tale and fable. The 
Indian collections of fairy-tales, fables and prose narratives 
have played no insignificant part in the history of world- 
literature. Indeed, fairy-tale research —that most attractive 
study of fairy-tales and fairy-tale motives and of their wan- 
derings from people to people—has only become an indepen- 
dent branch of knowledge through Benfey's fundamental work 
on the famous Indian book of fables, the Patücatantra. 

But one of the peculiarities of the Indian mind is that 
it has never drawn a distinct line between purely artistic 
production and scientific work, so thata division between 
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‘belles lettres” and didactic literature is not really possible 
in India. What appears to us a collection of fairy tales and 
fables is regarded by the Indians as a manual of political 
and moral instruction. On the other hand, history and 
biography have in India never been treated other than by 
poets and as a branch of epic poetry. Neither does a division 
between the forms of poetry and prose really exist in India. 
Every subject can be treated equally well in verses as in the 
prose form. We find novels which differ from the ornate 
epics in hardly anything except that the metrical form is 
wanting. Since the oldest times we find a special predilection 
for the mixture of prose and verse. For that which we call 
scientific literature, the prose form has been employed in 
India ‘only for a small part, whereas verse has been used to 
a far greater extent. This is the case in works on philosophy 
and law, as also in those on medicine, astronomy, architecture, 
etc. Indeed, even grammars and dictionaries have been 
written by the Indians in metrical form. "There is perhaps 
nothing more characteristic than that there exists a great 
classical epic in 22 Cantos, which pursues the definitely stated 
aim of illustrating and impressing the rules of grammar. 
Philosophy was very early a subject of literary activity in 
India, first in connection with the religious literature, but 
later also independently of the latter. Similarly, already 
in very early times, law and custom were,—also first in 
connection with religion,—made into subjects of a special 
law literature, written partly in verse and partly in prose. 
The importance of this law literature for the comparative 
study of law and social science is to-day appreciated to the 
full by prominent jurists and sociologists. Centuries before 
the birth of Christ, grammar was already studied in India, 
à science in which the Indians excel all the nations of 
antiquity. Lexicography, too, attains to a high age. The 
Indian court poets (Kavi) of later periods did not give 
utterance to that which a god revealed to them, but they 
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studied the rules of grammar, and searched in dictionaries 
for rare and poetic expressions; they versified according to 
the teachings and rules which were laid down in scientific 
works on prosody and poetics. Since the earliest times the 
Indian mind had a particular predilection for detailed analysis 
and for the pedantic scientific treatment of all possible 
subjects. Therefore we find in India not only an abundant, 
and partly ancient, literature on politics and economics, 
medicine, astrology and astronomy, arithmetic and 
geometry; but also music, singing, dancing and 
dramatic art, magic and divination, and even erotics, 
are arranged in scientific systems and treated in special 
manuals of instruction. 

But in each single one of the above enumerated branches 
of literature there has accumulated, during the course of the 
centuries, a mass of literary productions which it is almost 
impossible to survey, largely through the fact that in nearly 
all departments of religious literature, as well as of poetry 
and science, the commentators developed a very eager 
activity. Thus especially some of the most important and 
most extensive works on grammar, philosophy and law are 
only commentaries on older works. Very frequently other 
commentaries were again written on these commentaries. 
Indeed, it is not a rare thing for an author in India to have 
added a commentary tohis own work. Thus, it is no matter 
for wonder, that the sum total of Indian literature is almost 
overwhelming. And in spite of the fact that the catalogues 
of Indian MSS. which can be found in Indian and European 
libraries contain many thousands of book-titles and names of 
authors, innumerable works of Indian literature have been lost, 
and many names of older writers are known only through 
quotations by later writers, or- have even completely dis- 
appeared. 

ll these facts—the high age, the wide geographical 
distribution, the extent, and the wealth, the aesthetic value 


" 
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and still moro the value from the point of view of the history 

of culture, of Indian literature—would fully suffice to justify 
our interest in this great, original, and ancient literature. 

Butt here is something else in addition to this, which gives, 
just to Indian literature, a quite particular interest. The 
Indo-Aryan languages, together with the Iranian, form the 
most easterly branch of that great family of languages, to 
which also our language and indeed most of the languages of 
Europe belong, and which is called Indo-European. It was 
indeed this very literature of India, the investigation of which 
led to the discovery of this affinity of languages, a discovery 
which was so truly epoch-making, because it threw such an 
astonishing new light upon the pre-historic relations between 
the peoples. For, from the affinity of languages, one was 
forced to conclude that there was a former unity of languages, 
and this again presupposed a closer tie between the peoples 
speaking these Indo-European languages. There certainly are 
widespread and considerable errors concerning this relation- 
ship of the Indo-European peoples prevailing even to-day. 
People speak of an Indo-European “race,” which does not 
exist at all, and never has existed. One also hears at times 
that Indians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, Germanic peoples 
and Slavs are of the same blood, descendants of one and the 
same Indo-European “primitive stock." These were far too 
hasty conclusions. But though it is even more than doubtful 
whether the peoples which speak Indo-European languages 
are all descended from a common origin, still it must not be 
doubted that a common language, this most important instru- 
ment of all mental activity, implies a relationship of mind 
and a common culture. Though the Indians are not flesh of 
our flesh, or bone of our bone, we may yet discover mind of 
our mind in the world of Indian thought. In order, however, 
to attain to a knowledge of the “ Indo-European mind," i.e 
of that which may be called the Indo-Europear peculiarity ir 
thought, reflection and poetry of these peoples, it is absolutely 
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essential for the one-sided knowledge of the Indo-European 
character, which we have acquired by the study of 
European literatures, to be completed by an acquaintance 
with the Indo-European mind as evidenced in the distant 
East. It is for this reason that Indian literature, more 
especially, forms a necessary complement to the classical 
literature of Ancient Greece and Rome for all who would 
guard themselves against a one-sided view of the Indo- 
European character. Indian literature cannot, indeed, be 
compared with Greek literature in regard to artistic merit. 
The world of Indian thought has not, it is true, exercised by 
any means such an influence over modern European ideas as 
did Greek and Roman culture. But if we wish to learn to 
understand the beginnings of our own culture, if we wish to 
understand the oldest Indo-European culture, we must go to 
India, where the oldest literature of an Indo-Europcan people 
is preserved. For whatever view we may adopt on the 
problem of the antiquity of Indian literature, we can safely 
say that the oldest monument of the literature of the Indians 
is at the same time the oldest monument of Indo-European 
literature which we possess. 

Moreover, the immediate influence which the literature 
of India has exercised over our own literature, too, should not 
be under-estimated. We shall see that the narrative litera- 
ture of Europe is dependent on the Indian fable literature 
in no small degree. It is more especially German literature 
and German philosophy which, since the beginning of the 
19th century, have been greatly influenced by Indian ideas, and 
it is quite probable that this influence is still on the increase, 
and that it will be augmented still further in the course of 
the present century. 

For that affinity of mind which is revealed to us in the 
unity of the Indo-European languages, is still clearly recogni- 
sable to-day, and nowhere so markedly as between Indians 
and Germans. The striking points of agreement between the 
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German and Indian mind have often been pointed out." ‘The 
Indians," says Leopold von Schroeder, “are the nation of 
romanticists of antiquity: the Germans are the romanticists 
of modern times." G. Brandes has already referred to the 
tendency towards contemplation and abstract speculation as 
well as to the inclination towards pantheism in the case of 
both Germans and Indians. Moreover, the German and the 
Indian character meet in many other respects, in a striking 
manner. It is not only German poets who have sung of 
* Weltschmerz " (world-sorrow). ‘‘ Weltschmerz ” is also the , ~ 
basic idea upon which the doctrine of Buddha is built up; and 
more than one Indian poet has lamented the suffering and woe 
of the world, the transitoriness and the vanity of all earthly 
things in words which remind us forcibly of our great poet of 
* Weltschmerz,’ Nikolaus Lenau. And when Heine says: 


“ Sweet is sleep, but death is better, 
Best of all is it never to be born,” 


he expresses the same idea as those Indian philosophers, who 
aspire to nothing more ardently than to that death after 
which there is no further re-birth. Again, sentimentality and 
feeling for Nature are the common property of German and 
Indian poetry, whilst they are foreign, say, to Hebrew or 
Greek poetry. Germans and Indians love descriptions of 
Nature; and both Indian and German poets delight in» 
connecting the joys and sorrows of man with the Nature 
which surrounds him. There is yet another, quite different 
province, in which we encounter the similarity between 
Germans and Indians. Mention has already been made of 
the tendency of the Indians to work out scientific systems; 
and we are justified in saying that the Indians were the 





1) Thus especially by G. Brandes, “ Hauptstrómungen der Literatur des neunzehnten 
Jahrhunderts,” Berlin 1872, I, p. 270, and by Leopold von Schroeder, " Indiens Litorat ur 
und Cultur," Leipzig 1887, p. 6 f. 
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nation of scholars of antiquity, just as the Germans are the 
nation of scholars of to-day. In the earliest ages the Indians 
already analysed their ancient sacred writings with a view to 
philology, classified the linguistic phenomena as a scientific 
system, and developed their grammar so highly that even 
to-day modern philology can use their attainments as a 
foundation ; likewise Germans of to-day are the undisputed 
leaders in all fields of philology and linguistic science. 

In the field of Indian philology and in the research of 
Indian literature, too, the Germans have been the leaders and 
pioneers. Much as we are indebted to the English, who, as 
the rulers of India, took up the study of Indian language and 
literature as a result of practical needs, much as some promi- 
nent French, Italian, Dutch, Danish, American, Russian, 
and,—which should not be forgotten—native Indian scholars, 
have done for the investigation of Indian literature and 
eulture,—the Germans have undoubtedly taken the  lion's 
share in publishing critical editions of texts, explaining and 
investigating them, and in compiling dictionaries and gram- 
mars. A brief survey of the history of Indolozical studies will 
show us this. 


Tae BEGINNINGS OF THE STUDY OF INDIAN LITERATURE 
IN EUROPE.” 


The enormous mass of Indian literary works, which 
to-day can hardly be surveyed by one investigator, has been 
made accessible for research only, in the course of little more 
than a century. 

Certainly already in the seventeenth, and still more in 
the eighteenth century, isolated travellers and missionaries 
acquired a certain knowledge of Indian languages, and made 


*) For this chapter see E. Windisch, “ Goschichte der Sanskrit-Philologie und indischen 
Altertumskunds," I, TI (Grundriss I, 1, 1917 and 1920). 
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themselves acquainted with one or another of the works of 
Indian literature. But their efforts did not fall on fruitful 
soil. Thus in the year 1651 the Dutchman Abraham Roger 
who had lived as a preacher in Paliacatta (Puliat) to the 
north of Madras, reported in his work ‘ Open Door to the 
Hidden Heathendom "" on the ancient Brahmanical literature 
of the Indians, and published some of the Proverbs of 
Bhartrhari, which had been translated into Portuguese for 
him by a Brahman, and which were drawn upon by Herder 
in later years for his “ Stimmen der Völker in Liedern." In 
the year 1699 the Jesuit Father Johann Ernst Hanxleden 
went to India and worked there for over thirty years in the 
Malabar Mission. He was himself conversant with Indian 
languages, and his “ Grammatica Granthamia seu Samscrdu- 
mica " was the first Sanskrit Grammar written by a European. 
It was never printed, but was used by Fra Paolino de St. 
Bartholomeo. This Fra Paolino—an Austrian Carmelite, 
whose real name wasJ. Ph. Wessdin—is undeniably the most 
important of the missionaries who worked at the earliest 
opening-up of Indian literature. He wasa missionary on the 
coast of Malabar from 1776 till 1789 and died in Rome in the 
year 1805. He wrote two Sanskrit Grammars and several 
learned treatises and books. His “ Systema Brahmanicum ” 
(Rome, 1792) and his * Reise nach Ostindien” (German by J. 
R. Forster, Berlin, 1798) show a great knowledge of India and 
the Brahmanical literature, as well as a deep study of Indian 
languages and especially of Indian religious thought. But 
yet his work too has left only faint traces behind. 

At the same time, however, the English too had begun 
to concern themselves about the language and literature of the 
Indians. It was no less a person than Warren Hastings, 
the actual founder of British rule in India, from whom 


rR 
1) The book appeared in Dutch in 1651 (* Open-Deure tot het verborgen Heydendom,” 
in 1915 nowly edited by W. Caland), and in a German translation in Nürnberg in 1663. 
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emanated the first fruitful stimulus for the study of Indian 
literature, which has never since been interrupted. He had 
recognised, what the English since then have never forgotten, 
that the sovereignty of England in India would be secure 
only if the rulers understood how to treat the social and 
religious prejudices of the natives with all possible consi- 
deration. At his instigation therefore a resolution was 
incorporated in the law which was to regulate the Govern- 
ment of India, to the effect that native scholars should attend 
the legal proceedings in order to make it possible for the 
English judges in India to consider the statutes of Indian 
law-books at the formulation of the verdicts. And when, in 
the year 1773, Warren Hastings was nominated as the 
Governor-General of Bengal and entrusted with the highest 
powers over the whole of the English possessions in India, 
he had a work compiled by a number of Brahmans, versed 
in the law, out of the ancient Indian law books, under 
the title of ** Vivadarnavasetu” (‘ Bridge over the Ocean of 
Disputes ") containing everything important about the Indian 
law of inheritance, family law, and such like. When the 
work was finished, no one could be found who was capable 
of translating it directly from Sanskrit into English. It 
therefore had to be translated from Sanskrit into Persian, 
from which it was translated into English by Nathaniel 
Brassey Halhed. This translation was printed at the expense 
of the East India Company in the year 1776 under the title 
* A Code of Gentoo" Law." 

The first Englishman who acquired a knowledge of 
Sanskrit was Charles Wilkins, who had been urged by 
Warren Hastings to take instruction from the Pandits in 
Benares, the chief seat of Indian learning. As the first-fruits 
of his Sanskrit studies he published in the year 1785 an English 





1) A German translation appeared in Hamburg in 1778. ''Gentoo" is the Anglo- 
Indian form of the Portuguese “ gentio,” “heathen;’ and is used to designate the Indian 
te s," £e, the Hindos, in contradistinction to the Mohammedans. 
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translation of the philosophical poem *'*Bhagavadgità," 
which was the first time a Sanskrit book had been translated 
directly into a European language. Two years later there 
followed a translation of the book of fables, “ Hitopad esa," 
and in 1795 a translation of the Sakuntala episode from the 
Mahabharata. For his Sanskrit Grammar, which appeared 
in 1808, Sanskrit type was used for the first time in Europe, 
a type which he himself had carved and cast. He was also 
the first who occupied himself with Indian inscriptions and 
translated some of them into English, 

However, still more important for the opening-up of 
large departments of Indian literature was the work of the 
famous English orientalist William Jones " (born 1746, died 
1794), who went to India in the year 1783 in order to take 
up the post of Chief Justice at Fort William. Jones had 
already in his youth occupied himself with oriental poetry, 
and translated Arabic and Persian poems into English. No 
wonder that, when he arrived in India, he transferred his 
enthusiasm to the study of Sanskrit and Indian literature. 
Already a year after his arrival in India he became the founder 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which soon displayed an 
extraordinarily useful activity in the publication of periodicals, 
and especially in the printing of numerous editions of Indian 
texts. In the year 1789 he published his English translation 
of the celebrated drama “ Sakuntala” by Kalidasa. This 
English translation was translated into German in the year 
1791 by Georg Forster, and awakened in the highest degree 
the enthusiasm of men like Herder and Goethe. Another 
work of the same poet Kalidasa, the lyric poem *' Rtusamhára," 
was published in the original text by Jones in Calcutta in the 
year 1792, and this was the first Sanskrit text which appeared 





^) William Jones was not only a learned and enthusiastic Orientalist, bat also the rat 
Anglo-Indian poet. He composed suggestive hymna to Brahman, Náráyaga, Lakgmi. eto. ; 
s. E. F. Oaten, “ A Sketch of Anglo-Indian Literature," London 1908, p. 19 ff. 
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in print. Of still greater importance was the fact that Jones 
translated into English the most famous and most reputed 
work of Indian legal literature, the law book of Manu. ‘This 
translation appeared in Calcutta in 1794 under the title 
*' Institutes of Hindu Law, or the Ordinance of Manu." A 
German translation of this book appeared in 1797 in 
Weimar. Finally Jones was also the first who affirmed the 
certain genealogical connection of Sanskrit with Greek and 
Latin and its hy pothetical connection with German, Celtic and 
Persian. He had already also pointed out the similarities 
between the ancient Indian and the Graeco-Roman mythology. 

While the enthusiastic W. Jones, through the enthusiasm 
with which he brought to light Indian literary treasures, was 
primarily stimulating, the sober Henry Thomas Colebrooke, 
who continued the work of W. Jones, became the real founder 
of Indian philology and archaeology.  Colebrooke had entered 
on his official career in Calcutta in 1782 as a youth of 
seventeen years, without troubling himself during the first 
eleven years of his sojourn in India about Sanskrit and 
Sanskrit literature. But when W. Jones died in 1794 
Colebrooke had just learnt Sanskrit and had undertaken 
to translate from the Sanskrit into English, under Jones' 
guidance, a composition, prepared by native scholars, on the 
law of succession and contract, from the Indian law books. 
This translation appeared in 1797 and 1798 under the title 
“A Digest of Hindu Law on Contracts and Successions”’ 
in four folio volumes. From that time he devoted himself 
with untiring zeal to the investigation of Indian literature. 
His interest, contrary to that of Jones, lay not so much in 
the poetic asin the scientific literature. Therefore we are 
indebted to him not only for further works on Indian law, but 
also for pioneer essays on philosophy and religious life, on 
grammar, astronomy and the arithmetic of the Indians. 
Moreover it was he who, in the year 1805, in the now famous 
essay “On` the Vedas,” was the first to give definite and 
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reliable information about the ancient sacred books of the 
Indians." He was also the editor of the Amarakosa and other 
Indian dictionaries, of the famous grammar of Panini, of the 
* Hitopadesa," and of the epic poem ** Kiratarjuniya." Further 
he is the author of a Sanskrit grammar, and edited and trans- 
lated a number of inscriptions. Finally he amassed an 
exceedingly diversified collection of Indian manuscripts, which 
are supposed to have cost him about £10,000, and which, after 
his return to England, he presented to the East India Company. 
This collection of manuscripts is to-day one of the most 
valuable treasures of the library of the India Office in London. 

Among the Englishmen who, like Jones and Colebrooke, 
learned Sanskrit at about the close of the eighteenth century, 
was Alexander Hamilton, The latter returned to Europe in 
1802, travelling through France, and stayed for a short time 
in Paris. An event then happened, which, though unpleasant 
for himself, was extraordinarily favourable for Sanskrit 
learning. Just at that time the hostilities between France 
and England, which had been interrupted only for a short 
time by the Peace of Amiens, broke out anew and Napoleon 
issued a command that all English people who were in France 
when war broke out should be prevented from returning to 
their homes, and be detained in Paris. Alexander Hamilton 
was among these Englishmen. But, in the year 1802 the 
German poet Friedrich Schlegel? had also just cometo Paris to: 


1) The alleged translation of the Yajurveda which appeared in the year 1778 in French 
under the title " Ezour-vedam " and in 1770 also in German, is a falsification, a pious 
fraud, which used to be ascribed to the missionary Roberto de ' Nobili But W. Caland, 
Th. Zacharia (GGA 1921, p. 157), and others deny, that he was the author of the fraud. 
"Voltaire received this alleged translation from the hands of an official returning from 
Pondicherry and presented it to the Royal Library in Paris, in 1761, Voltaire regarded the 
book na an old commentary on the Veda, which had been translated by a venerable 
centenarian Brahman into French, and he frequently refers to the *‘ Bzour-Veda"’ as 
en authority for Indian antiquities. Already in the year 1752 Sonnerat declared the book 
to be a falsification. (A. W. Schlegel, Indische Bibliothek, II, p. 50 ff.) 

=) Of. a. F. J. Remy, “The Influence of India and Persia on the Poetry of Germany,’ 
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stay there, except for a few intervals, till the year 1807, just 
during the time of A. Hamilton's involuntary sojourn. In 
Germany attention had for a long time already been drawn 
to the efforts of English scholars. Especially the above- 
mentioned translation of ‘‘Sakuntala” by W. Jones had 
attracted much attention, and had been immediately (1791) 
translated into German. In the years 1795-97 W. Jones's 
treatises had already appeared in a German translation. Also 
Jones's translation of Manu’s Law Book had been rendered 
into German already in the year 1797. The books of Fra 
Paolino de St. Bartholomeo too did certainly not remain un- 
noticed in Germany. Above all, however, it was the Romantic 
School, headed by the brothers Schlegel, for which Indian 
literature had a special attraction. It was indeed the time 
when people began to become enthusiastic about foreign 
literatures. Herder had already frequently directed the 
attention of the Germans to the Orient by means of his 
“ Stimmen der Völker in Liedern " (1778) and his “ Ideen zur 
Geschichte der Menschheit" (1784-91). It was the Romanti- 
cists, however, who threw themselves with the greatest en- 
thusiasm into everything strange and distant, and who felt 
themselves most especially attracted by India. From India 
one expected, as Friedrich Schlegel said, nothing less than 
“the unfolding of the history of the primeval world which up 
till now is shrouded in darkness; and lovers of poetry hoped, 
especially since the appearance of the Sokuntola to glean 
thence many similar beautiful creations of the Asiatic spirit, 
animated, as in this case, by grace and love." No wonder, 
therefore, that, when he made the acquaintance of Alexander 
Hamilton in Paris, Friedrich Schlegel at once seized the 
opportunity of learning Sanskrit from him. In the years 1803 
and 1804 he had the advantage of his instruction and the 





Hew York, 1901, and P. Th, Hoffmann, " Der indische und der deutsche Geist von Herder 
bis zur Romantik " Diss., Tübingen, 1915. 
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remaining years of his stay in Paris he employed in study in 
the Paris Library, which already at that time contained about 
two hundred Indian manuscripts." As the result of these 
studies there appeared in the year 1808 that book through 
which Friedrich Schlegel became the founder of Indian pbilo- 
logy in Germany, namely, ‘‘ Ueber die Sprache und Weisheit 
der Indier. Ein Beitrag zur Begründung der Altertums- 
kunde." This book was written with enthusiasm and was 
suitable for awakening enthusiasm. It contained also trans- 
lations of some passages from the Ramayana, from Manu’s 
Law Book, from the Bhagavadgita, and from the Sakuntala- 
episode of tne Mahābhārata. These were the first direct 
translations from Sanskrit into German; for what had 
previously been known of Indian literature in Germany, had 
been translated from the English. 

While Friedrich Schlegel’s work was chiefly stimulating, 
it was his brother August Wilhelm von Schlegel who was the 
first in Germany to develop an extensive activity as a Sanskrit 
scholar by means of editions of texts, translations, and other 
philological works. He was also the first Professor of 
Sanskrit in Germany, in which capacity he was called to the 
newly-founded University of Bonn in the year 1818. Like 
his brother, he too had begun his Sanskrit studies in Paris, 
namely, in the year 1814. His teacher was a Frenchman, 
A. L. Chézy, the first French scholar to learn and teach 
Sanskrit; he was also the first Sanskrit Professor at the 
Collége de France, and has rendered valuable services as an 
editor and translator of Indian works, In the year 1823 
appeared the first volume of the periodical “ Indische 
Bibliothek,” founded and almost entirely written by August 
Wilhelm von Schlegel, containing numerous essays on 
Indian philology. In the same year he published also a 





!) A catalogue of these was published by Alerander Hamilton in Paris, 1807 (in con. 
junction with L. Langlés, who translated Hamilton's notes into French). 
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good edition of the Bhagavadgità with a Latin translation, 
while in the year 1829 appeared the first part of Schlegel’s 
most important work, his unfinished edition of the Ramayana, 

A contemporary of August Wilhelm von Schlegel was 
Franz Bopp, who was born in 1791, went to Paris in 1812, in 
order to devote himself to the study of Oriental languages, 
and there learned Sanskrit from Chézy, together with Schlegel. 
But while the brothers Schlegel, as romantic poets, were 
enthusiastic over India, and took up their work in Indian 
literature as a kind of adventure," Bopp joined these studies as 
a thoroughly sober investigator, and it was he who became the 
founder of a new science, Comparative Philology, which was 
destined to so great a future,—and this by means of his book, 
published in 1816, “‘ Ueber das Conjugations-system der 
Sanskritsprache in Vergleichung mit jenem der griechischen, 
lateinischen, persischen und germanischen Sprache." In the 
investigation of Indian literature, too, Bopp has rendered 
invaluable services. Already in his ‘ Conjugations-system ” 
he gave as an appendix some episodes from the Ramayana and 
Mahabharata in metrical translations from the original text, 
besides some extracts from the Vedas after Colebrooke’s 
English translation. With rare skill he then singled out of 
the great epic Mahabharata the wonderful story of King Nala 
sand his faithful wife Damayanti, and made it universally 
accessible by means of a good critical edition with a Latin tran- 
slation.? Itis just this one, out of the countless episodes of the 





1) Thus Friedrich Schlegel writes in a letter to Goethe that he has set himsclf the 
task "of bringing to light that which has been forgotten and unappreciated,” and there- 
fore had tarned from Dante to Shakespeare, to Petrarch and Calderon, to the old German 
heroio songs, “ In this manner I had to a certain extent exhausted the European literature, 
and turned to Asia in order to seek a now adventure.” (A. Hillebrandt, '* Alt-Indien " 
Breslau, 1899, p. 37.) Aug. Wilh. von Schlegel also writes (Indische Bibliothek, p. 8) that 
he desires, by means of his essays, to point the way to a certain extent for those of his 
compatriots “ who wish to taste the adventure (for an adventure it remains after all).” 

*) Nalus, Carmen Sanskritum e Mahabharato, edidit, litine vertit et adnotationibus - 
illastravit Franciscus Bopp. London, 1819. 
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Mahābhārata, which most completely forms a separate whole, 
and not only is one of the most beautiful portions of the great 
epic, but also, as one of the most charming creations of Indian 
poetic art, is most peculiarly suitable for awakening enthusiasm 
for Indian literature, and love for the study of Sanskrit. It 
has, in fact, become almost traditional at all Western Univer- 
sities where Sanskrit is taught, to select the Nala-episode as 
the first reading for the students, for which purpose it is espec- 
ially suitable also on account of the simplicity of the language. 
A number of other episodes from the Mahabharata, too, were 
published for the first time and translated into German by 
Bopp. His Sanskrit Grammars (1827, 1832 and 1834) and his 
** Glossarium Sanscritum " (Berlin 1830) have done very much 
to further the study of Sanskrit in Germany. 

It was fortunate for the young science of comparative 
philology and for the study of Sanskrit, which was then still 
for a long time connected with it, that the ingenious, versatile 
and influential Wilhelm von Humboldt showed enthusiasm for 
these studies. In the year 1821 he began to learn Sanskrit 
because, as he once wrote in a letter to Aug. Wilh. von 
Schlegel," he had perceived “that without as thorough as 
possible a study of Sanskrit, very little can be accomplished 
either in philology or in that kind of history which is connected 
with it.’ And when Schlegel, in the year 1828, took a 
retrospect of Indian studies, he emphasized as particularly 
fortunate for the new science the fact that it “had found a 
warm friend and patron in Herrn Wilhelm von Humboldt." 
Schlegel's edition of the Bhagavadgita had directed Humboldt's 
attention to this theosophical poem. He devoted special 
treatises to it, and at the time he wrote to Fr. von Gentz (1827): 
* It is perhaps the deepest and loftiest thing the world has to 
show." Later, in 1828, when he sent to his friend his work 
on the Bhagavadgita, which had in the meantime been 





*) Indische Bibliothek, 1, p. 433. 
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criticized by Hegel, he wrote that, however indifferent he 
might be to Hegel' judgment, he greatly valued the Indian 
philosophical poem. *“ I read the Indian poem," he writes, 
** for the first time in the country in Silesia, and my constant 
feeling while doing so was gratitude to Fate for having 
permitted me to live long enough to become acquainted with 
this book.” ” 

Yet another great hero of German literature remairs to 
be mentioned, who fortunately for our science, had enthusiasm 
for Indian poetry. This is the German poet Friedrich Rückert, 
the incomparable master of the art of translation. Of the 
loveliest gems of Indian epics and lyrics there is indeed much 
which 

“ Rustled thousands of years ago 
In the tops of Indian palms," 


and which, through him, has become the common property 
of the German people." 

Til the year 1830 it was almost entirely the so-called 
classical Sanskrit literature which occupied the attention of 
European students. The drama “ Sakuntala,” the philosophic 
poem “ Bhagavadgité,” the Law-Book of Manu, the proverbs 
of Bhartrhari, the fable-book *'* Hitopadesa," and selected 
portions of the great epics: these were practically the chief 
works with which research was occupied, and which were 
regarded as the original stock of Indian literature. The great 
and all-important province of Indian literature, the Veda, 
was almost entirely unknown, and of the whole of the 
great Buddhist literature nothing at all was known 
as yet. The little that was known of the Vedas up till the 
year 1830 was limited to meagre and incomplete information 





1) Schriften von Friedrich von Genfr. Herausgegeben von Gustav Schlesier, Mannheim, 
1840, Vol. V, pp. 291 and 300, 

*) Riickert’s translations from Indian classical poetry have been re-edited by H, von 
Glasenapp, Indische Liebeslyrik, München, 1921. 
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from the older writers on India. The first reliable 
information was given by Colebrooke in his abovementioned 
treatise on the Vedas in 1805," Comparatively more was 
known about the Upanisads, the philosophic treatises belong- 
ing to the Vedas. These Upanisads had been translated 
in the 17th century into Persian by the brother of Aurangzeb, 
the unfortunate Prince Mohammed-Dara Shakoh,” the son 
of the Great Mogul Shah Jehan. From the Persian they 
were translated into Latin at the beginning of the 19th 
century by the French scholar Anquetil du Perron? under 
the title **Oupnek'hat." ® Imperfect and full of misinter- 
pretations as the Latin translation was, it has become of 
importance for the history of learning, through the fact that 
the German philosophers Schelling, and especially Schopen- 
hauer, became enthusiastic for Indian philosophy by means 
of this book. It was not the Upanisads as we know and 
explain them now with all the material of Indian philology 
now accessible to us and our more definite knowledge of the 
whole philosophy of the Indians, but the “ Oupnek'hat," that 





') Miscellaneous Essays, Mailras, 1872, pp. 9 ff. A German translation was published in 
1847. For the beginnings of Vedic research, see IW. Caland, ' De Ontdekkingsgeschiedenis 
van den Veda,” Amsterdam 1918, and ThA, Zachariae, GGA., 1921, 14S ff. (English in the 
Journc! of Indian History, May, 1923.) 

2) The fate of this prince forms tke subject of a beautiful, unfortunately too little 
known tragedy by L. von Schroeder,“ Dara oder Schah Dschehan und seine Sóhne" 
(Mitau 1891). 

2) Anquetil du Perron, too, was among those who were inspired by the Upanisads, and 
was himself a kind of Indian ascetic. See E. Windisch, " Die altindischen Religionsurkun- 
den und die christliche Mission," Leipzig, 1597, p. 15, and “Geschichte der Sanskrit-Philo- 
logie," pp. 48 £. i 

*) The complete title is: "Oupnek'hat ie. secretum tegendum, opus ipsa in India 
rarissimum, continens antiquam et arcanam S. theologicam, et philosophicam doctrinam 
e quatuor sacris Indorum libris, Rak Beid, Djedir Beid, Sam Beid, Athrban Beid excerptam : 
nd verbum e persico idiomate, Sanscreticis vocabulis intermixto in latinum conversum... 
studio et operna Anquetil du Perron... Parisiia 1801-1802, 4, 2 Vol." | | 

Partly translate? iuto German, Nürnberg, 1908, ""Oupnek'hat " is n corruption of 
e: Upanisad " and “Rak Beid" etc. are corruptions of “ Har-veda," “ Yajnr-veda," “ Sümn- 
veda" aud “ Atharva-veda.” 
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absolutely imperfect Perso-Latin translation of Anquetil du 
Perron, which Schopenhauer declared to be “ the production of 
the highest human wisdom." At the same time as Schopenhauer 
in Germany was putting more of his own philosophical ideas 
into the Upanisads of the Indians than he gleaned from them, 
there lived in India one of the wisest and noblest men that 
this land has produced, Rámmohun Roy, the founder of the 
“ Brahmo Samaj” (a new religious community which sought 
to unite the best of the European religions with the faith of 
the Hindus), an Indian who, out of the same U panisads, 
gleaned the purest faith in God, and out of them tried to prove 
to his countrymen that, although the idolatry of the present 
Indian religions is objectionable, yet the Indians therefore 
need not embrace Christianity, but could find a pure religion 
in their own sacred writings, in the old Vedas, if they only 
understood them. With the object of revealing this new 
teaching, new though already contained in the ancient scrip- 
tures, and causing it to be propagated by means of the 
religious community founded by him, the Brahmo Samaj, 
or the ** Church of God," and also with the purpose of proving 
to the Christian theologians and missionaries whom he 
esteemed highly, that the best of that which they taught was 
already contained in the Upanisads,—he translated in the 
years 1816-1819, a considerable number of Upanisads into 
. English, and published a few of these in the original." 

The actual philological investigation of the Vedas, 
however, began only in the year 1838, with the edition, 
published in London, of the first eighth of the Rgveda, by 
Friedrich Rosen, who was only prevented by his premature 
death from completing his edition. But above all it was the 
great French orientalist Eugéne Burnouf, who taught at the 





M) Smaller fragmenta of the Upanisads appeared also in Othmar Frank's “* — 
mathia Sanscrita ” (1829-1821) and in his “ Vy&sa, über Philosophie, Mythologie, Literatur 
und Sprache der Hindu. (1826-1830). 
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Collége de France in tie early forties of the nineteenth 
century, and who, by gathering around him a circle of pupils 
who afterwards became prominent Vedic scholars, laid the 
foundation of the study of the Vedas in Europe. One of 
these pupils was Rudolph Roth, who originated the study of 
the Vedas in Germany by his book “Zur Litteratur und 
Geschichte des Weda " (On the literature and history of the 
Veda) published in 1846. Koth himself and a goodly number 
of his pupils devoted themselves in the following years and 
decades with a burning zeal to the investigation of the various 
branches of this, India's oldest literature. Another celebrated 
pupil of Burnouf was F. Max Müller, who had been initiated 
into the study of the Vedas by Burnouf at the same time as 
Roth. Stimulated by Burnouf, Max Müller formed the project 
of publishing the hymns ofthe Rgveda with the great commen- 
tary of Sàyana. This edition, essential for all further research, 
appeared in the years 1849-1875." Before this was yet 
completed, Th. Aufrecht had rendered invaluable services to 
these investigations, by his handy edition of the complete text 
of the hymns of the Rgveda (1861-1863 ).? 

The same Eugéne Burnouf who had stood by the cradle 
of Veda study, had also, by the “ Essai sur le Pali" published 
in 1826 in conjunction with Lassen, and by his “ Introduction 
à l'histoire du Bouddhisme Indien " laid the foundation of the 
study of Pali, and the investigation of Buddhist literature. 

With the conquest of this great department of Veda 
literature, and with the opening-up of the literature of 
Buddhism, the history of the infancy of Indology has reached 
its end. It has grown into a great department of learning, in 
which the number of collaborators increases year by year. 
Now rapidly, one after the other, appear critical editions of 


—ÁÓ — ——— — — ———— 


1) A second improved edition was published in 1890-1892. 
*) A second edition of Aufrecht's text of the hymns of the Kg-veda was published in 
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the most important texts, and scholars of all countries strive 
in noble emulation to interpret them." What has been done 
in the last decades in the different provinces of Indian litera- 
ture, will have to be mentioned for the most part in the 
separate chapters of this history of literature. Here only the 
principal stages on the path of Indology, the most impor- 
tant events in its history can be briefly mentioned. 

Above all, mention must be made of a pupil of A. Wilh. 
v. Schlegel, Christian Lassen, who tried to gather together the 
whole of the contemporary knowledge about India, in his 
* Indische Alterthumskunde" which, planned on a large 
scale, began to appear in the year 1843 and comprised four 
thick volumes, the last of which appeared in 1862. "The fact 
that this book is obsolete already to-day is not the fault of the 
author, but a brilliant proof of the colossal progress which 
our science has made in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. 

The most powerful lever, however, for this progress, and 
perhaps the chief event in the history of Sanskrit research 
was the appearance of the “ Sanskrit- Wórterbuch " (Sanskrit 
Dictionary) compiled by Otto Bóhtlingk and Rudolph Roth, 
published by the Academy of Arts and Sciences in St. Peters- 
burg. The first part of this appeared in the year 1852, and 
in the year 1875 the work was complete in seven folio volumes 
—a brilliant monument to German industry. 

In the same year 1852, in which the great St. Petersburg 
Dictionary began to appear, Albrecht Weber made an attempt 
for the first time to write a complete history of Indian liter- 
ature. The work appeared under the title ‘‘ Akademische 
Vorlesungen über indische Literaturgeschichte." A second 


) As early as 1823 A. W. v. Schlegel said very pertinently : “Will the English perhaps 
claim a monopoly of Indian literature? It would be too late. Cinnamon and clove® they 
may keep; but these mental treasures are the common property of the educated world." 
(Ind. BibL I, 15.) 
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edition appeared in 1876," and it indicates not only a 
milestone in the history of Indology, but it has remained, in 
spite of its defects in style, which make it unpalatable for the 
general reader, for decades the most reliable and most 
complete handbook of Indian Literature. 

However, if one desires to get an idea of the truly aston- 
ishing progress which the investigation of Indian literature 
has made in the comparatively short duration of its existence, 
then one should read A. Wilh. v. Schlegel's essay, written in 
the year 1819, “ Ueber den gegenwärtigen Zustand der 
Indischen Philologie" (On the present condition of Indian 
philology), in which not many more than a dozen Sanskrit 
books are enumerated as having been made known through 
editions or translations, Next one should glance at Friedrich 
Adelung's book, which appeared in the year 1830 in St. 
Petersburg, ‘‘ Versuch einer Literatur der Sanskrit-Sprache ” 
(A Study on the literature of the Sanskrit language?) in 
which already the titles of over 350 Sanskrit books are 
mentioned. One should then compare with it  Weber's 
"Indische  Literaturgeschichte" which in the year 1852 
(according to an approximate estimate), discusses close on 
500 works of Indian literature. Then one should look at the 
* Catalogus Catalogorum " published by Theodor Aufrecht 
in the years 1891, 1896 and 1903, which contains an alpha- 
betical list of all Sanskrit works and authors, based on the 
investigation of all the available catalogues of manuscripts. 
In this monumental work, at which Aufrecht worked for over 
forty years, all the catalogues of Sanskrit manuscripts of all 
the important libraries of India and Europe are incorporated, 





‘) An English translation of Weber's "History of Indian Literature" appeared in 
Trübner's Oriental Series, | 

7) This is rather a bibliography than a history of literature. About 230 edited texts 
are mentioned by J. Gildemeister, Bibliothecae Sanskritae sire recensus librorum Sanakri- 
torum......Specimen Bonnae ad Rh. 1847. 
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and the number of available Sanskrit books in this ** Catalogus 
. Catalogorum " runs into many thousands. Yet this catalogue 
does not include the whole of the Buddhist literature, and all 
the literary works which were written in other Indian lan- 
guages and not in Sanskrit. And how many new works have 
been discovered since 1903 ! 

The investigation of Buddhist literature has been greatly 
furthered by the * Pali Text Society " founded in the year 
1882 by T. W. Rhys Davids. Albrecht Weber, again, with 
his great treatise “ Ueber die heiligen Schriften der Jaina"" 
(1883-1885) (on the sacred writings of the Jains) has opened 
up for science another great branch of literature, the writings 
of the Jains, a sect equal in antiquity to Buddhism. 

So much indeed, has the amount of Indian Literature, 
which has become known, gradually increased, that now-a-days 
it is hardly possible any more for one scholar to master all 
the provinces of the same, and that the necessity arose for 
giving in one work an encyclopaedic view of everything which 
has, up till now, been done in the separate branches of 
Indology. For this work which has been appearing since the 
year 1897 ? under the title “ Grundriss der indo-arischen 
Philologie und Altertumskunde” (Encyclopaedia of 
Indo-aryan Philology and Archaeology) the plan was drawn 
up by Georg Bühler, the greatest and most versatile Sanskrit 
scholar of the last decades. Thirty scholars from Germany, 
Austria, England, Holland, India and America banded 
themselves together, in order to compile the separate parts of 
this work, first under the editorship of Bühler—afterwards 
under that of Franz Kielhorn and now under that of 
H. Lüders and J. Wackernagel. The publication of this, 
" Grundriss" is at one and the same time the latest and 





1) "Indische Studien," Vols, 16 and 17. 
+) Published by Karl J. Trübner in Strassburg, now Vereinigung wissenschaftlicher 
Verleger Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin and Leipzig, 
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most welcome, as well as most important, event in the history 
of the development of Indology. If we wish to compare the 
knowledge of India and its literature as laid down in the 
volumes of this “ Grundriss" which have appeared up till now, 
with that which Lassen was able to record in his “ Indische 
Altertumskunde” only a few decades before, then we can 
look with just pride at the progress which science has made 
in a comparatively short period of time. 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 


Much as has been done with regard to the opening-up of 
Indian literature, yet its actual history is still to a great 
extent wrapped in darkness and unexplored. Above all, the 
chronology of the history of Indian literature is shrouded in 
truly terrifying darkness, and most of the riddles still remain 
to be solved by research. It would be so pleasant, so conveni- 
ent, and, especially for a handbook, so desirable if one could 
divide Indian literature into three or four periods, separated 
by definite dates, and place the different literary productions 
in one or the other of these periods. But every attempt of 
such a kind is bound to fail in the present state of knowledge, 
and the use of hypothetical dates would only be a delusion, 
which would do more harm than good. It is much better to 
recognise clearly the fact that for the oldest period of Indian 
literary history we can give no certain dates, and for the later 
periods only a few. Years ago the celebrated American Sans- 
krit scholar W. D. Whitney " gave utterance to these words 
which since then have often been repeated: “ All dates given 
in Indian literary history are pins set up to be bowled down 
again.” For the most part this is still the case to-day. Even 
to-day the views of the most important investigators with 


TEN ttMEXÁXÁÓ€CULUHS 
) In the Introduction to bis "Sanskrit Grammar," Leipzig, 1879 (second edition, 

1889). 
+ 
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regard to the age of the most important Indian literary works, 
differ, not indeed by years and decades, but by whole centuries, 
if not even by one or two thousands of years. What can be 
determined with some certainty, is at most only a kind of 
relative chronology. We can often say : this or that book, 
this or that class of literature is older than a certain other ; 
however, with regard to its real age it is only possible to offer 
hypotheses. The surest mark of differentiation for this relative 
chronology still lies in the language. Less reliable are pecu- 
liarities of style; for it has often happened in India that later 
works have imitated the style of an older class of literature, 
in order to assume an appearance of antiquity. Often, indeed, 
also the relative chronology is spoiled, because many works of 
Indian literature, and just those which were the most popular, 
and therefore are the most important for us, have suffered 
manifold. revisions, and have come to us in various modifica- 
tions. If we find, for example, the Ramayana or the: Maha- 
bharata quoted in a book, the date of which can even only 
approximately be fixed, then the question always arises first, 
whether this quotation refers to the epics as we have them at 
present, or to the older versions ofthe same. Still greater 
does the uncertainty become through the fact that, of the 
majority of the works of the older literature, the authors’ 
names are as good as unknown to us. They are handed down 
to us as the works of families, of schools, or monastic commun- 
ities, or a mythical seer of primitive times is named as the 
author. When atlast, we come to a time where we have to 
deal with the works of quite definite individual writers, then 
these are, as a rule, only mentioned by their family names 
with which the literary historian of India knows as little 
what to do, as probably a German literary historian with 
the names Meier, Schultze or Müller, when these are given 
without a first name. If, for example, a book under 
the name of Kalidasa, or the name of Kālidāsa is men- 
tioned anywhere, then it is by no means certain that the great 
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poet of this name is meant, it can equally well be another 
Kālidāsa.” 

In this ocean of uncertainty there are only a few fixed 
points, which, in order not to frighten the reader too much, 
I would like to mention here, 

There is above all the evidence of language, which proves 
that the hymns and songs, prayers and magic formulas of the 
Veda, are indisputably the oldest which we possess of Indian 
literature. Further, it is certain that Buddhism arose in India 
about 500 years before Christ, and that it presupposes the whole 
Vedic literature, as represented by its chief works, as practi- 
cally finished, so that one can assert: The Vedic literature 
apart from its latest excrescences is on the whole pre-Buddhist, 
i.e. it'was concluded before 500 B.C. Also, the chronology of 
the Buddhist and Jain literature is fortunately not quite so 
uncertain as that of the Brahmanical literature. The tradi- 
tions of the Buddhists and the Jains with regard to the 
formation, or rather the collection, of their canonical works, 
have proved themselves fairly trustworthy, and inscriptions 
on the preserved ruins of temples and topes of these religious 
sects give us appreciable indications of the history of their 
literature. 

However, the safest dates of Indian history are those 
which we do not get from the Indians themselves. Thus, the 
invasion of Alexander the Great in India, in the year 326 
B.C., is a certain date, which is of importance for Indian 
literary history, also, especially when it is the question whether, 
in any literary work or class of literature, Greek influence 
should be assumed. From the Greeks we also know that, 
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of names are very general in India; s. R. O. Franke, 
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about 315 B.C. Candragupta, the Sandrakottos of the Greek 
writers, conducted successfully the revolt against the prefects 
of Alexander, took possession of the throne, and became the 
founder of the Maurya dynasty in Pataliputra (the Palibothra 
of the Greeks, the present Patna). It was at about the same 
time, or a few vears later, that the Greek Megasthenes was 
sent by Seleukos as ambassador to the court of Candragupta. 
The fragments which have been preserved of the description 
of India, written by him, give us a picture of the state of 
Indian culture at that time, and enable us to draw conclusions 
as to the dates of several Indian literary works. A grandson 
of Candragupta is the celebrated King Asoka, who was 
crowned about 264 B.C." and from whom originate the 
oldest dateable Indian inseriptions which have been found 
up to the present. These inscriptions, partly on rocks, partly 
on pillars, are the oldest evidences of Indian script which we 
possess. "lhey show us this powerful king as a patron and a 
protector of Buddhism, who made use of his sovereignty, 
which extended from the extreme north to the extreme south 
of India, for the purpose of spreading abroad everywhere the 
teaching of Buddha, and who, unlike other rulers, in his rock 
and pillar edicts, did not narrate his own conquests and 
glorious deeds, but exhorted the people to virtuous conduct, 
warned them against sin, and preached love and tolerance. 
These singular edicts of the King ASoka are themselves 
precious literary monuments hewn in stone, but they are 
also of importance for the history of literature on account of 
their script and their language, as well as for evidences of 
religious history. In the year 178 B.C., 137 years after the 
coronation of Candragupta, the last scion of the Maurya 
dynasty was hurled from the throne bya king Pusyamitra. 
The mention of this King Pusyamitra, for instance, in a drama 
of Kālidāsa, is an important evidence for the determination 





| ) See Fleet, IRAS 1912, 239. 
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of the date of several works of Indian literature. The 
same is true of the Gr:eco-Bactrian King Menander, who 
reigned about 144 B.C. He appears under the name Milinda 
in the famous Buddhist book “ Milindapafiha." 

Next to the Greeks it is the Chinese to whom we are 
indebted for some of the most important date-determinations 
of Indian literary history. Since the first century after 
Christ we hear of Buddhist missionaries who go to China and 
translate Buddhist works into Chinese, of Indian embassies 
in China and of Chinese pilgrims, who make pilgrimages to 
India in order to visit the holy places of Buddhism. Works 
of Indian literature are translated into Chinese, and the 
Chinese give us exact dates at which these translations were 
made. ‘There are especially three Chinese pilgrims Fa-hien, 
who went to India in the year 339, Hsiian-Tsang, who made 
great journeys in India from 630 to 645, and I-tsing, who 
sojourned in India from 671 to 695, whose descriptions of 
their travels are preserved. "These accounts give us many a 
valuable datum on Indian antiquity and works of literature. 
The chronological data of the Chinese are, contrary to those 
of the Indians, wonderfully exact and reliable. It is only too 
true of the Indians, what the Arabian traveller Alberüni, who 
in the year 1030 wrote à book on India, which is very important 
for üs, said of them:  '* Unfortunately the Hindus do not pay 
much attention to the historical order of things, they are very 
careless in relating the chronological succession of their kings, 
and when they are pressed for information and are at a loss, 
not knowing what to say, they invariably take to romancing.” " 

Nevertheless, one must not believe, as it has so often 
been asserted, that the historical sense is entirely lacking in 
the Indians. In India, too, there has been historical writing ; 
and in any case we find in India numerous accurately dated 
inscriptions, which could hardly be the case if the ! 


) See E. C. Sachau, Alberuni's India, English Ed., LI, pp.,1O 
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bad had no sense of history at all. It is only true that the 
Indians, in their writing of history, never knew how to keep 
fact and fietion strictly apart, that to them the facts them- 
selves were always more important than their chronological 
order, and that they attached no importance at all, especially 
in literary matters, to the question of what was earlier or 
later. Whatever seems good, true and right, to the Indian, 
that he raises to the greatest possible age ; and if he wants 
to impart a special sanctity to any doctrine, or if he wishes 
that his work shall be as widespread as possible, and gain 
respect, then he veils his name in a modest incognito, and 
mentions some ancient sage as the author of the book. This 
still happens at the present day, and in past centuries it was 
no different. It is for this reason that so many quite modern 
works pass under the time-honoured name of “ U panisads ” 
or “Puranas,” new, sour wine put into old bottles. The 
intention to deceive, however, is as a rule out of tlie question 
in these cases. It is only that extreme indifference reigns 
with regard to the right of literary ownership and the desire 
of asserting it. Only in the later centuries does it happen 
that authors give their own names with full details, together 
with the names of their parents, grandparents, teachers, 
patrons, and scanty biographical notes about themselves. 
The authors of astronomical books generally also give the 
exhet date of the day on which they completed their work. 
Since the fifth century after Christ, inscriptions too begin 
to give us information about the dates of many writers. In 
the deciphering of inscriptions great progress has been made 
during the last decades. Witness thereof are the “Corpus 
Inscriptionum Indicarum,” and the periodical “ Epigraphia 
Indica.” And it is the inscriptions to which we are not. only 
indebted for the surest dates of Indian literary history, 
settled up to now, but from which we also hope to get the 
greater number of solutions of the chronological problems 
still unsolved at present. * 
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THE ART OF WRITING AND THE TRANSMISSION OF 
INDIAN LITERATURE. 


The inscriptions are of such great significance for us 
because they also give us information on the question which 
is certainly not unimportant for Indian literary history, 
namely, the question regarding the age of the art of writing 
in India. As we shall soon see, the history of Indian literature 
does not by any means begin with the written literature, and 
it is not actual writings, but only orally transmitted texts 
which belong to the oldest periods of Indian literary history. 
Nevertheless it is clear that the question as to the time since 
when literary productions have been written down and thus 
transmitted, cannot by any means be an indifferent one for 
the history of the literature. Now the oldest dateable Indian 
inscriptions which have been found up till now, are the above- 
mentioned Edicts of King Asoka of the third century before 
Christ. However, it would be quite wrong, if one were to 
form the conclusion—as Max Müller has done—that the use 
of writing in India does not date back to an earlier age. 
Palaeographie facts prove undeniably that writing cannot 
have been a new invention as late as the time of Asoka, but 
must already have had a long history behind it. The oldest 
Indian script, from which the Nagari script, the best known 
in Europe, and all the numerous alphabets used in Indian 
manuscripts are derived, is called * Brühma script," because it is 
supposed to have been invented, according to the Indian myth, 
by the Creator, the god Brahman himself. According to G. 
Bühler's comprehensive researches," this script goes back to 
a Semitic origin, namely, to the oldest North Semitic characters, 
as they are found in Pheenician inscriptions, and on the stone 


—7=~=~— ——— — — — — 
1)**' Indische Palaeographie "in the "' Grundriss" I, 2, nnd “On the Origin of the 
Indian Brahma Alphabet," 2nd ed., Strassburg, 1898. 
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of Mesa about 890 B. C. Probably it was by merchants— 
perhaps already about 800 B. C.—tbat writing was introduced 
into India. Fora long time, probably, it must have been 
used entirely for commercial purposes, records, correspondence, 
calculations, and so on, When afterwards writing began to be 
used also for the minutes of embassies, proclamations, records 
and so on in the Royal Chanceries, the kings must also have 
employed learned zrammarians, Brahmans, who adapted the 
foreign alphabet more and more to the needs of Indian 

phonetics, and out of the 22 Semitic characters, elaborated a 
complete alphabet of 44 letters, as the oldest inscriptions 
already show it. However, since when writing has also been 

used in India for the recording of literary productions is a 
much debated question, which is hard to answer. Certain 
proofs of the existence of manuscripts, or even only authentic 

reports on the writing-down of texts do not exist from olden 

times. In the whole of Vedic literature it has not, up till 
now, been possible to find any proof of the knowledge of 
writing. In the Buddhist canon, which was probably com- 
pleted about 240 B. C., there is no mention of manuscripts, 

although in it there are numerous proofs of an acquaintance 
with the art of writing, and its extensive use at that time. 
Writing is there spoken of as a distinguished branch of learn- 
ing, it was expressly permitted tothe Buddhist nuns to occupy 
themselves with the art of writing; we hear of monks, who 
through written praise of religious suicide, cause the death of 
others; it is said that ‘‘a registered thief" (i.e. a thief whose 
name is written down in the King's palace) may not be 
admitted into the order asa monk; a game of letters" is 
mentioned; and it is said that parents should have their 
children instructed in writing and arithmetic. Yet in the 
sacred books of Buddhism there is not to be found the least 
indication of the fact that the books themselves were copied 


^) This consists of the guessing of letters drawn in the air or on a playmate's back, 
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or read. This is all the more striking because in the sacred 
texts of Buddhism we are informed of all possible, even most 
insignificant, details in the lives of the monks. “From morn- 
ing till evening we can follow the monks in their daily life, 
on their wanderings, during their rest, in their solitude, and 
in their intercourse with other monks or laymen ; we know the 
furniture of the rooms inhabited by them, their utensils, the 
contents of their store-rooms; but nowhere do we hear that 
they read or copied their sacred texts, nowhere that such 
things as writing materials or manuscripts were owned by 
anybody in the monasteries. The memory of the brethren 
“rich in hearing "—what we now call well-read was at that 
time called rich in hearing—took the place of monastic 
libraries; and if, in a community, the knowledge of an 
indispensable text, for instance, the confession formula which 
had to be recited in the assembly of brethren at every full-moon 
or new-moon threatened to disappear, then they followed the 
instructions prescribed in an old Buddhist rule for the com- 
munity: “ From amongst those monks one monk shall without 
delay be sent off to the neighbouring community. To him 
shall be said: Go brother, and when you have memorized 
the confession formula, the full one or the abridged one, then 
return to us," ©” Wherever the preservation of the teachings 
of the Master and of the sacred texts is spoken of, there is 
nowhere a mention of writing and reading, but always only of 
hearing and memorizing. 

From such facts one would conclude that at the time, 
that is, in the fifth century B. C. the idea of the possibility 
of writing books had not as yet occurred at all. Such a 
conclusion, however, would be too hasty, for it is a strange 
phenomenon that in India, from the oldest times, up till the 
present day, the spoken word, and uot writing, has been the 
basis of the whole of the literary and scientific activity. 


n —— —— "——— 
*) H. Oldenberg, '' Aus Indien und Iran," Berlin, 
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Even to-day, when the Indians have known the art of writing 
since centuries, when there are innumerable manuscripts, and 
when even a certain sanctity and reverence is accorded to these 
manuscripts, when the most important texts are accessible 
also in India in cheap printed editions, even to-day, the whole 
of the literary and scientific intercourse in India is based upon 
the spoken word. Not out of manuscripts or books does one 
learn the texts, but from the mouth of the teacher, to-day as 
thousands of years ago. The written text can at most be used 
as an aid to learning, as a support to the memory, but no 
authority is attributed to it. Authority is possessed, only by 
the spoken word of the teacher. If to-day all the manuscripts 
and prints were to be lost, that would by no means cause the 
disappearance of Indian literature from the face of the earth, 
for a great portion of it could be recalled out of the memory 
of the scholars and reciters. The works of the poets, too, were 
in India never intended for readers, but always for henrers. 
Even modern poets do not desire to be read, but their wish is 
that their poetry may become “an adornment for the throats 
of the experts." ? 

Therefore the fact, that in the older literary works there 
is no mention of manuscripts, is not absolutely a proof of the 
non-existence of the latter. Perhaps they are not mentioned 
only for the reason that the writing and reading of them was 
of no importance, all teaching and learning being done by word 
of mouth. Therefore it is yet possible that already in very 
ancient times also books were copied and used the same as now, 
as aids to instruction. That is the opinion of some scholars.? 
Yet it seems to me worthy of notice that in the later litera- 
ture—in the later Puranas, in Buddhist Mahayana texts, and 





) G. Bühler, “ Indische Palaeographie " (Grundriss 1, 2), pp. 3 f. 

*) On the age of the art of writing in India, s. also Barth, RAR 41, 1900, 184 ff. — Oeuvres 
11, 317 ff. The arguments brought forward by Shyamaji Kríshnararmá, OC VI, Leyden 
1883, pp. 805 ff. for tbe knowledge and use of writing, even at the Vedic period, are well 
worthy of notice, 
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in modern additions to the old epic—the copying of books and 
the presentation of the same is praised as a religious act, while 
in the whole of the older literature no trace of it is to be 
found. It is also significant that the old works on phonetics 
and grammar, even the * Mahabhasya” of Pataüjali in the 
second century B.C., take no notice whatsoever of writing, 
that they always treat of spoken sounds and never of written 
characters, and that the whole grammatical terminology always 
has only the spoken word, and never the written text in view. 
From all this it is after all probable, that in ancient times 
there were no written books in India. 

For this strange phenomenon, namely that the art of 
writing had been known for centuries, without having been 
used for literary purposes, there are several possible reasons. 
First of all there was probably a want of suitable writing 
material; but this would have been found, if there had been 
a strong need of it. Such a need however, was not only not 
present, but it was to the interest of the priests, who were the 
bearers of the oldest literature, that the sacred texts which 
they taught in their schools, should not be committed to 
writing. By this means they kept a very lucrative monopoly 
firmly in their hands. He who wished to learn something, had 
to come to them and reward them richly ; and they had it in 
their power to withhold their texts from those circles whom 
they wished to exclude from sacred knowledge. How 
important was the latter to them we are taught by the 
Brahmanical law-books, which repeatedly emphasize the law 
that the members of the lowest castes (the Südras and the 
Candalas) may not learn the sacred texts; for impure as a 
corpse, as a burial place, is the Sidra, therefore the Veda may 
not be recited in his vicinity. In the old law-book of Gautama ” 
it is said: “ If a Sudra hears the Veda, his ears shall be stopped 
with molten tin or lac, if he repeats the sacred texts, his 





1} XII, 4-6. 
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tongue shall be cut out, if he stores them in his memory his 
body shall be struck in two." ‘Then how could they have 
written down their texts and thus exposed themselves to the 
danger that they might be read by the unauthorized ? More- 
over the transmission of the texts through the mouth of the 
teacher was an old-established method for their preservation, — 
why should they replace it by writing, this new-fashioned 
invention ? And the chief reason " for the fact that writing was 
for so long not used for literary purposes, is probably to be 
found in the fact that the Indians only became acquainted 
with the art of writing at a period when they had already 
since a long time possessed a rich literature that was only 
orally transmitted. 

Certain it is, that the whole of the most ancient literature 
of the Indians, Brahmanical as well as Buddhist, arose without 
the art of writing, and continued to be transmitted without it 
for centuries.) Whoever wished to become acquainted with 
a text had to go to a teacher in order to hear it from him. 
Therefore we repeatedly read in the older literature, that a 
warrior or a Brahman, who wished to acquire a certain know- 
ledge, travels to a famous teacher, and undertakes unspeakable 
troubles and sacrifices in order to participate in the teaching, 
which eannot be attained in any other manner. Therefore 
to a teacher, as the bearer and preserver of the sacred 
knowledge, the highest veneration is due, according to 
ancient Indian law ;—as the spiritual father he is venerated, 
now as an equal, now asa superior, of the physical father, he 
is looked upon as an image of the god Brahman, and to him 
who serves the teacher faithfully and humbly, Brahman’s 
heaven is assured. Therefore also the introduction of the 
pupil to the teacher who is to teach him the sacred texts is 


+) Compare especially T. W. Rhys Davids, ‘‘ Buddhist India,” London, 1903. pp. 112 £ 
3) I-tsing (Trnsl. Takakusu, pp. 182 f.) mentions that in his time (Tth century A.D.) 
the Vedas were still only handed down orally. 
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one of the most sacred ceremonies from which no Hindu 
could withdraw himself without risking to lose his caste. A 
book existed only when and only so long as there were 
teachers and pupils, who taught and learned it. What we call 
various branches of literature, different theological and philo- 
sophical systems, different editions or recensions of a work, were 
in ancient India in reality different schools, in which certain 
texts continued to be taught, heard and learned from genera- 
tion to generation. Only if we keep this in view can we under- 
stand the whole development of the oldest Indian literature. 

It also must be considered, that the method of handing- 
down was quite different in the case of the religious texts 
from that of the secular. The religious texts were held 
sacred, and accuracy in learning was in their case a strict 
requirement of religion. Word for word, with careful 
avoidance of every error in pronunciation, in accent, in the 
manner of recitation, the pupil had to repeat them after the 
teacher and impress them on his memory. There can be no 
doubt that this kind of oral transmission gives a greater 
guarantee for the preservation of the original text than the 
copying and re-copying of manuscripts. Indeed, we have—as 
we shall see later—direct proofs that, for example, the songs 
of the Rgveda, as we read them to-day in our printed editions, 
have remained almost unaltered, word for word, syllable for 
syllable, accent for accent, since the fifth century B.C. It 
was otherwise, no doubt, with secular works, especially with 
the epic poems. There the texts were certainly exposed to 
numerous disfigurements, there every teacher, every reciter, 
considered himself entitled to alter and to improve, to omit 
and to add, ad libitum—and criticism here faces a difficult, 
often impossible, task when it desires to restore such texts to 
their oldest and most original form. Nevertheless oral trans- 
mission, where it is still possible to resort to it—and this 1s 
so in the case of the oldest Veda text with the help of the old 
phonetic manuals of instruction ( Prātisākhyas) and in other 
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cases often with the help of commentaries—is the most valuable 
aid to the reconstruction of our texts. For the manuscripts, 
from which we obtain most of our texts, reach but seldom to 
a great age. The oldest writing-materials on which the 
Indians wrote are palm-leaves and strips of birch bark; and 
it is significant of the conservative mind of the Indians that 
even to-day, in spite of their acquaintance with the much 
more convenient paper, and in spite of the general use of 
print, manuscripts are still written on palm leaves. Both 
materials are very fragile, and in the Indian climate quickly 
perishable. Thus it happens that the vast majority of 
manuscripts which we possess, and from which practically all 
our text editions are made, only date from the last few 
centuries. Manuscripts from the fourteenth century already 
are amongst the greatest rarities. Only a few manuscripts 
found in India proper date back to the eleventh and twelfth 
century. However, the oldest Indian manuscripts were found 
. in Nepal, Japan and Eastern Turkestan. The manuscripts 
found in Nepal date back as far as the tenth century, and in 
Japan manuscripts on palm leaves have been discovered 
which date from the first half of the sixth century. Since 
the year 1889 there have been finds of manuscripts in Kashgar 
and its environs which take us back to the fifth century, and 
M. A. Stein, in the year 1900, dug up out of the sand in the 
desert of Taklamakan near Khotan, five hundred small 
tablets of wood covered with writing, which reach back to the 
fourth century and are perhaps olderstill. Also by means 
of the Prussian "Tarfan Expedition and the more recent 
discoveries of M. A. Stein, fragments of manuscripts from 
the earliest centuries after Christ have been brought to light." 


1) Kielhorn discovered the oldest manuscripts of Western India, of the Lith ceniury. 
(Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay Presidency during the year 1880-81, 


Bombay, 1881.) d | 
3) Bee Lüders, “Ueber die literarischeu Funde von Osttarkeatan," SBA, 1614, pp. UO ff. 
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Wood as a writing material is already mentioned in the 
Buddhist writings, and the use of it must be very old. The 
use of palm leaves also can be traced back to the first century 
after Christ. Rarely in India were cotton stuff, leather, 
metal and stones used as writing materials. The Buddhists 
mention here and there the writing, not only of documents, 
but also of verses and maxims, on gold plates. A gold plate 
with a votive inscription has also been preserved to us, 
Records and even small manuscripts, on silver plates, have 
often been found in India. Very frequently, however, copper 
plates were used for the writing of documents, especially 
deeds of gift, and such have been preserved in great numbers. 
The Chinese pilgrim Hsüan-Tsang reports that the King 
Kaniska had the sacred writings of the Buddhists engraved 
on copper tablets. Whether this is based on truth, we do 
not know, but it certainly is credible, for even literary 
works also have been found on copper tablets. It would 
hardly be credible that in India literary works were also 
hewn into stone, if, a few years ago, inscriptions on 
stone slabs had not been found in Ajmere, which contained 
entire dramatic writings, albeit, dramas of a king and his 
court poet. 

The great majority, however, of the Indian manuscripts 
on which our texts rest, are written on paper. But paper was 
first introduced into India only by the Mohammedans, and 
the oldest paper manuscript is supposed to have been written 
in the year 1223-4 after Christ. 

In spite of the above-mentioned  predilection of the 
Indians for oral teaching and learning, yet already many 
centuries ago they began to collect manuscripts, and to pre- 
serve them in libraries. Such libraries—" treasure-houses of 
the Goddess of Speech " (sarasvatibhandàgàára) as the Indians 
call them—existed and even now exist in numbers in monas- 
teries and temples, in the palaces of princes, and even in the 
private houses of the wealthy. It is reported of the poet 
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Bana (about 620 after Christ) that he kept his own reader, so 
he must have possessed a considerable private library. In 
the eleventh century King Bhoja of Dhar had a famous 
library. In the course of centuries these libraries became 
exceedingly well stocked. "Thus Bühler found in two Jain 
libraries in Khambay over 30,000 manuscripts, and in the 
Palace library of Tanjore in Southern India over 12,000 
manuscripts. The systematic investigation of these Indian 
libraries, and the thorough search for manuscripts, extending 
over the whole of India, began in the year 1868, though Cole- 
brooke and other Englishmen had, already before that, brought 
fairly large collections of manuscripts to Europe. However, 
in the year 1868 Whitley Stokes, well-known as a Keltic 
scholar and at that time Secretary of the Indian Council at 
Simla, started a complete cataloguing of all Sanskrit manu- 
scripts, and since then the Indian Government has for years, 
in the Indian annual budget granted a large sum (24,000 
Rupees) for the purpose of the “Search of Sanskrit manu- 
scripts." Thus it is through the munificence of the Anglo- 
Indian Government and through the untiring industry of 
English, German and Indian scholars, that we now possess, to 
a considerable degree, a survey of the whole, enormous mass 
of Indian literature, so far as it is accessible in manuscripts. 


InpDIAN LANGUAGES IN THEIR RELATION TO LITERATURE.” 


The whole of this vast literature which has thus been 
handed down to us, is for the most part composed in Sanskrit. 
Yet the terms “ Indian literature " and ‘ Sanskrit literature ” 
are by no means identical. The history of Indian literature 
in the most comprehensive sense of the word is the history of 


i Te a gem | 
1) See R. G, Bhandarkar, JBRAB 16, 245 ff; 17, 1 f., and G. Grierson, BSOS 1, 3, 1920 
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a literature which not only stretches across great periods of 
time and an enormous area, but also one which is composed 
in many languages. "Those languages of India which belong 
to the Indo-European family of languages, have passed 
through three great phases of development, partly consecutive 
in time, but partly also parallel. 

These are : 

I. Ancient Indian, 
II. The Middle Indian languages and dialects, 
III. The Modern Indian languages and dialects. 


I. Ancient Indian. 


The language of the oldest Indian literary monuments, 
of the songs, prayers and magic formulas of the Vedas, is 
sometimes called ** Ancient Indian " in the narrower sense, 
sometimes also “Vedic” (inappropriately also  '' Vedic 
Sanskrit "). “Ancient High Indian" " is perhaps the best 
name for this language, which, while based on a spoken 
dialect, is yet no longer an actual popular language, but a 
literary language transmitted in the circle of priestly singers 
from generation to generation, and intentionally preserved in 
its archaic form. The dialect on which the Ancient High 
Indian is based, the dialect as it was spoken by the Aryan im- 
migrants in the North-west of India, was closely related to the 
Ancient Persian and Avestic, and not very far removed from 
the primitive Indo-Iranian language." Indeed, the difference 
between the language of the Vedas and this primitive Indo- 
Iranian language seems to be less, perhaps, than that between 
the Indian languages Sanskrit and Pali. The Vedic language 


" SÉ ———— '——————i 


ay id F ids, ** Buddhist India," p. 153. 

^) It is called thus by Rhys Davids, | 

Apis is the common original language to be inferred from a comparison of the 
language of the Veda with the Old Persian of the coneiform inscriptions and (be language of 
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hardly differs at all from Sanskrit in its phoneties, but only 
through a much greater antiquity, and especially through a 
greater wealth of grammatical forms. Thus for instance, 
Ancient High Indian has a subjunctive which is missing in 
Sanskrit; it has a dozen different infinitive-endings, of which 
but one single one remains in Sanskrit. The aorists, very 
largely represented in the Vedic language, disappear in the 
Sanskrit more and more. Also the case and personal endings 
are still much more perfect in the oldest language than in 
the later Sanskrit. 

A later phase of Ancient High Indian appears already 
in the hymns of the tenth book of the Rgveda and in some 
parts of the Atharvaveda, and the collections of the Yajur- 
veda. On the other hand, the language of the Vedic prose 
writings, of the Bráhmanas, Aranyakas and Upanisads, has 
preserved only a few relies of Ancient High Indian, on the 
whole the language of these works is already what is called 
* Sanskrit,' while the language of the Sütras belonging to the 
Vedangas only in quite exceptional cases shows Vedic forms, 
but is essentially pure Sanskrit. Only the numerous Mantras, 
taken from the ancient Vedic hymns, i.e. verses, prayers, 
spells, and magic formulas, which we find quoted in the Vedic 
prose writings and the Sitras, belong, as regards their language, 
to Ancient High Indian. 

The Sanskrit of this most ancient prose-literature—of the 
Brahmanas, Aranyakas, Upanisads and of the Sütras— differs 
little from the Sanskrit which is taught in the celebrated 
grammar of Panini (probably about fifth century B. C.). 
The best designation is perhaps *‘ Ancient Sanskrit." It is the 
language which was spokenin Payini’s time, and probably earlier 
too, by the educated, principally by the priestsand scholars. It 
is the Sanskrit of which Patarijali, a grammarian of the second 
century B. C., still says that in order to learn it correctly one 
must hear it from the “ Sistas,” that is, from the learned Brah- 
mans who were well versed in literature, But that the sphere 
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of people speaking Sanskrit extended much further—to all 
“educated people "— we learn from the same Patanjali, who. 
tells us an anecdote, in which a grammarian converses in 
Sanskrit with a charioteer and the two havea discussion on 
etymologies. When in Indian dramas, the languages are so 
distributed that the king, the Brahmans, and nobles speak 
Sanskrit, while the women and all the common people use the 
vulgar tongues, only with the noteworthy exception that a few 
educated women (nuns and courtesans) occasionally speak 
Sanskrit, whereas uneducated Brahmans are introduced speak- 
ing popular dialects, then most probably the use of the 
languages in real life is reflected therein—and not only of the 
period after Christ, when these dramas were composed, but aiso 
of much earlier centuries. Sanskrit was certainly not a 
popular language, but the language spoken in wide circles 
of educated people, and understood in still wider circles. For, 
as in the drama dialogues occur between Sanskrit-speaking 
and Prakrit-speaking persons, so too in real life Sanskrit must 
have been understood by those who did not speak it them- 
selves.) Also the bards, who recited the popular epics in the 
palaces of kings and in the houses of the rich and nobles, 
must have been understood. The language of the epics is 





) The linguistic conditions of ancient India, of which the dramas give us such a good 
idea, have altered very little up to the present day. It still happens that in a rich house 
with a large staff of servants who come from different districts, a dozen diferent languages 
and dialects are spoken and generally understood. G. A. Grierson deacribes à case known 
to bimself, where in one house in Bengal, no less than thirteen languages and dialects are 
spoken. The master of the house speaks to Europeans in the refined Bengali language, 
while in ordinary life he uses the Bengali of every-day intercourse, whioh differs widely 
from the literary language. His wife comes from a place - he — of one 
handred miles, end speaks the peculiar women's dialect of that district. Hia sccondar y 
wife, whose ordinary colloquial language is the Urdu of Lucknow, lapses into à jargon 
when she is angry. The manager of his business speaks Dhabi, while among the — 
some speak Uriy4, others Bhojpuri, Awadhi, Maithili, Abiri, and Chagguiyá. They all 
understand each other perfectly, although each one spesks his own —— s = 
rarely hsppeus that ore of them uses the dialect of the person whem he is addressing, 


. (Ind, Ant., 30, 1901, pP- 556.) 
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likewise Sanskrit. We call it “Epic Sanskrit," and it differs 
but little from the “ Classical Sanskrit," partly in that it has 
preserved some archaisms, but more in that it keeps less 
strictly to the rules of grammar and approaches more nearly to 
the language of the people, so that one may call it a more 
popular form of Sanskrit. But there would never have been 
popular epies written in Sanskrit," if Sanskrit had not once 
been a language that was widely understood—similarly as 
to-day in Germany Modern High German is universally under- 
stood, although it differs essentially from all spoken dialects. 

That Sanskrit is a ** high language" or “ class language " 
or ‘literary languaze "—whatever we may call it in contrast 
to the actual language of the people—the Indians themselves 
express through the name “Sanskrit.” For Sanskrit— 
Samskrta, as much as “made ready, ordered, prepared, 
perfect, pure, sacred ”—signifies the noble or sacred language, 
in contradistinction to **Pràkrit "—pràkrta, as much as 
“ original, natural, ordinary, common "—which signifies the 
'* common language of the people." 

Yet Sanskrit should never be spoken of as a “ dead ” lan- 
guage, rather as a “ fettered" language, inasmuchas its natural 
development was checked, in that, through the rules of the 
grammarians, it was arrested at a certain stage. For through 
the Grammar of Panini, in about the fifth century B. C., a 
fixed standard was created, which remained a criterion for 
the Sanskrit language for all future times. What we call 
“Classical Sanskrit " means Pànini's Sanskrit, that is, the 
Sanskrit which according to the rules of Panini’s Grammar, is 
alone correct. In the “fetters " of this Grammar, however, the 


1) It has been suggested that the popular epics were originally composed in dialect 
and were later translated into Sanskrit, This supposition, however, lacks all evidence 
from facts, as H. Jacobi (ZDMG., 48, 407 ff.) has shown. | 

*) Only this literary language as determined by the Indian grammarians is called 
è Savskrit by the Indians. If, as it is often done, people speak of “ Vedic Banskrit ” the 
term “ Sanskrit " is extended to Ancient Indian, 
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language still continued to live. The great mass of poetic and 
scientific literature, throughout a thousand years, was produced 
in this language, the ** Classical Sanskrit." Moreover Sanskrit 
is not a “dead " language even to-day. There are still at the 
present day a number of Sanskrit periodicals in India, and 
topies of the day are discussed in Sanskrit pamphlets. Also 
the Mahabharata is still to-day read aloud publicly, which 
pre-supposes at least a partial understanding. I have myself 
observed with pleasure and surprise, that scenes from such 
ornate Sanskrit dramas as Mudraraksasa and Uttararima- 
carita, performed on a primitive stage at Santiniketan, were 
understood and greatly appreciated by a large audience of 
students, both men and women. To this very day poetry is 
still composed and works are still written in Sanskrit, and it 
is the language in which Indian scholars even now converse 
upon scientific questions. Sanskrit at the least plays the 
same partin India still as Latinin the Middle Agesin Europe, 
or as Hebrew with the Jews." 





|) There are epigraphical grounds for assuming that Sanskrit is a modification of a 
Northorn Indian dialect, which was developed by schools of grammar, and which in histori- 
cal times spread slowly throughout India among the educated classes ; see Bühler, Ep. Ind., 
I, p.5. Sanskrit is called a sacred language (brahmi vāc) in the Mahābhārata I. 78, 13, 
and it probably always was the language of a certain class of society. Cf. Windisch, 
Ueber den sprachlichen Charakter des Pali (OC. XIV, Paris, 1906), pp. 14 f; Thomas 
JRAS., 1904, 747 f.; W. Petersen, JAOS., 32, 1912, 414 ff.; T. Michelson, JAOS 33 
1913, 145 ff. About the wide use of Sanskrit in the India of to-day Paul Deussen 
("Erinnerungen an Indien," Kiel, 1904, pp. 2f) says: “ Not only the professional 
scholars, as especially the native Banskrit Professors of the Indian Universities, speak 
Sanskrit with great «elegance, not only their hearers are able to handle itas well 
as our students of classical philology can handle Latin, but the numerous private 
scholars, saints, ascetics, and even wider circles can speak and write Sanskrit with 
facility: Ihave repeatedly conversed in it for hours with the Maharaja of Bonares: 
manufacturers, industrials, merchants, partly speak it or understand what is spoken : in 
every little village my first enquiry was for one who speaks Sanskrit, whereupon imme- 


diately one or another came forward, who usually became my guide, indeed often my 
friend.” When he gave lectores in English, he was often invited to repeat in Sanskrit 


wkat ho had said. “ After this had been done, à discussion followed in which some spoke 
English, others Sanskrit, yet others Hindi, which therefore was also understood, to a 
* 
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Summing up, I would, therefore, divide Ancient Indian 
in its relation to literature as follows :— 


1. Ancient High Indian: 

(a) Language of the oldest hymns and mantras, especially 
of those of the Rgveda. 

(5) Language of the later hymns and mantras, especially 
those of the other Vedas, besides of the mantras occurring only 
in the Brüáhmanas and Sütras. 

2. Sanskrit. 

(a) Ancient Sanskrit, the language of the Vedic prose 
works (with the exception of the Mantras) and of Panini. 
(b) Epic Sanskrit, the language of the popular epics. 

(c) Classical Sanskrit, the language of the Classical Sans- 
krit literature after Panini. 


II. The Middie Indian Languages and Dialects. 


Simultaneously and parallel with the development of 
Sanskrit proceeded the more natural further development of 
the popular dialects spoken by the Aryan Indians. The lan- 
guages and dialects which we distinguish as “ Middle Indian” 
are not indeed derived directly from the Sanskrit, but rather 
from the Indo-Aryan popular languages which underlie 
the Ancient High Indian and the Sanskrit, or are related to 
the two latter. Considering the size of India, it is not to be 
wondered at that, with the gradual spreading of the Aryan 
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certain exten Hindi differs from Sanskrit in little more than by the loss of 
inflectional — — every Hindu understands as much of Sanskrit aa an Italian 
of Latin, especially as, in the real Hindastan, the script has remained the same: anda 
smattering of Sanskrit can be traced down to the circles of servants and the lower classes 
wherefore a letter to Benares with only a Sanskrit address will without difficulty reach -- 
destination, throngh every postal messenger." As to Sanskrit as a " living" language, see 
- pum Krishyavarmá in oo V, Berlin, 1881, 11 b, p. 222; R. G. Bhandarkar, JBRAS., 16, 
| 1885, 268 ff., 327 f. ; Windisch, OC XIV, Paris, 1897, I. 267, 208; Hertel, Tantei ika, 





Tranal. I., pp. 8 ff., and HOS., Vol. XII, pp. 80 ff. 
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immigrants from the West to the East and the South, a large 
number of varying dialects were formed. Of the diversity of 
these dialects we get an idea from the oldest Indian inserip- 
tions, which are all written in Middle Indian and not in 
Sanskrit. Quite a number of such popular languages, more- 
over, have been raised to the rank of literary languages. Only 
these shall be briefly enumerated here : 

1. The most important of the Middle Indian literary 
languages is Pali, the ecclesiastical language of the Buddhists 
of Ceylon, Burma and Siam, the language in which the oldest 
preserved collection of sacred writings of Buddhism is written. 
The Buddhists themselves tell us that the Buddha did not, 
like the Brahmans, preach in the learned Sanskrit, but talked 
to the people in the language of tne people. As Buddha first 
preached in the land of Magadha (Southern Bihar), and there 
displayed his best activity, therefore the Buddhists tell us 
that Pali is the same as Magadhi, the language of the province 
of Magadha. However, that cannot be right, as the dialect of 
Magadha which is otherwise known to us does not agree with 
Pali. It is, however, probable that Piáli is a mixed language 
the foundation of which was Mügadhi." The word Pali really 
signifies row," then “ order, regulation, rule," hence also 
* sacred text" and finally the language of the sacred texts, 
in contradistinction to the Ancient Sinhalese, the language 
in which the commentaries to these texts were composed. 

9 Besides the Pāli literature there exists also a Buddhist 
Sanskrit literature. Now in these Buddhist works there is 
frequently only the prose in Sanskrit, while the interspersed 
metrical pieces, the so-called '* Gathüs"" (i.e. “songs " or 

. * verses") are composed in a Middle Indian dialect, which 





^) This is the view of E. Windisch, “Ueber den sprachlichen Charakter dcs Pali” 
(00., XIV., Paris, 1906) and of G. A. Grierson, Bhandarkar Com. Vol, 117 ff. The latter 
agrees with Sten Konow (ZDMG 64, 1010, 114 ff.), that Pali is similar to Paiéaci-Frékrit. 
The latter was probably the local dialect of Eastern Gündhára and the district of Taxila, 


a famous seat of learning at the time of Buddha. 
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has therefore been called “Gatha dialect." But this term is 
not quite appropriate, as the same dialect is found also in 
prose portions, and even whole prose works are written in it. 
It is an old Indian dialect, which through the insertion of 
Sanskrit terminations and other Sanskritisms in a rather crude 
manner, tries to approach the Sanskrit, wherefore Senart 
suggested forit the designation '* mixed Sanskrit." ? 

3. Like the Buddhists, the Jains too did not use Sanskrit 
for their sacred writings, but Middle Indian dialects, indeed 
two different Prakrits : ? 

(a) The Jaina Prakrit (also called Ardhamagadhi 
or Arsa), the language of the older works of the Jaina 
Canon. 

(b The Jaina-Mabharastri, the language in which the 
commentaries to the Jaina Canon and the non-religious poeti- 
eal works of the Jainas are written.? This dialect is closely 
related to that Prakrit, which has been used most frequently 
as a literary language for secular writing, namely — 

4. The Maharastri, the language of Maharastra, the land 
of the Marathas. This is universally considered the best Prakrit, 
and when the Indians speak simply of Prakrit then they mean 
Maharastri. It was used principally for lyric poetry, especially 
also for the lyric parts in the dramas. However, there are 
also epic poems in Ma&harastri. Other important Prakrit 
dialects which are used in the drama are: 

5. The Sauraseni, which in the prose of the dramas is 
chiefly spoken by high-born women. Its foundation is the 
dialect of Sürasena, the capital of which is Mathura. 





) See B. Lefmann. ZDMG, 212 ff. : and E. Senart, Ind. Ant, 21, 1892, 243 ff. 

*) The Hindus do not designate popular languages generally by the term " Prakrit” 
but only those popular languages which are used in literature. For the whole of this 
chapter see R. Pischel, " Grammatik der Prikrit-Sprachen " (in Grundriss I, 8 Einleitung) 
and H., Jacobi in A Bay. AXXIX, 4, 1918, pp. BI * ff. | 

3) Beo H. Jacobi, Ueber das Prükrit in der Erzühlungs-litteratur der Jainzs, in RSO, 


II, 1909, PP. 231 ff. 
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6. Persons of the lower classes speak Mügadhi in the 
dramas, the dialect of Magadha, and 

T. Paisáei is spoken in the drama by the members of 
the lowest grades of society. The word probably originally 
designated the dialect of a branch of the Pis&cas, although the 
Indians declared it to be the language of the demons called 
Pisicas. A famous book of narrative literature, Gupàadhya's 
Brhatkathi was also composed in this Paisac! dialect. 

8. Lastly the Apabhramsa which is used in popular 
poetry, in Jaina romances and occasionally in the drama, stands 
midway between the Prakrit and the modern Indian verna- 
culars : for *Apabhramsa" is a general term for literary idioms 
which, though based on the Prakrit, are more closely adapted 
to certain popular dialects.” 


III. The Modern Indian Languages and Dialects." 


By about the year 1000 A.D. the modern Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars had developed out of the Middle Indian dialects, 
and from the 12th century onwards these languages can show 
literatures of their own, which are partly independent and 
partly dependent on the Sanskrit literature. The most im- 
portant of these vernaculars is Hindi, the language of tne 
ancient Madhyadesa or midland, i.e. of the greater portion of 
the Gangetic Doàb and of the adjacent plain to the Himalaya 
in the North, to the valley of the Nerbudda in the South, 
beyond Delhi in the West and nearly as far as Cawnpore in 
the East. Of the numerous Hindi dialects, Kanauji and 





!) On the Apabhramsas S, H. Jacobi in A Bay A XXIX, 4, 1918, pp. 53 * f.; XXXI, 2, 
1921, pp. xviii f., 1 ff. and in Festschrift für Wackernagel, pp 124 M. Jacc^í is of opinico, 
that the Apnbhramfa was first used by the poets of the Abhiras and Gurjaras. 

*) I follow the excellent survey of the Indo-Aryan Vernaculars given by Sir George 
Grierson in BSOS L, 1, 1918, pp. 47 & Compare also E, J, Rapson, Cambridge History I, 
37 tT. 
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Bundaé&li, and especially Braj Bhakha (the language of the 
district of Mathura), have produced literature worthy of the 
name. Hindostàni or Urdu, a dialect with a strong admix- 
ture of Perso-Arabic elements," is a form of the Hindi langu- 
age. It originated in the twelfth century in the neighbourhood 
of Delhi, then the centre of the Mobammedan rule, in the 
camps (urdu) of the soldiers, hence also called “Urdu,” i.e. 
“camp language." In the 16th century it also began to pro- 
duce literature. Now-a-days it is the izngua franca of the 
whole of Northern India. High Hindi is a return to the 
vernacular of the Upper Doàb, which is not as yet influenced 
by Persian, "The following languages, belonging to the adja- 
cent regions, are closely related to the language of the midland : 
Panjabi in the North-West, Rajasthani and Gujarati in 
the West, Eastern Pahari or Naipali (the language of 
Nepal), Central Pahari and Western Pahari in the East. 
Rajasthani and Gujarat! are closely related. Marwari, a 
dialect of Rajasthani, can scarcely be distinguished from Guja- 
rāti. Eastern Hindi, the language in which Tulst Das wrote, 
is more closely related to the ** Outer" languages. Among the 
latter are: Lahnda (the language of Western Panjab) and 
Sindht in the North-West, Marathi in the South, Bihàüri, 
Oriya, Bengaliand Assamese in the East. Maithili is a 
dialect of Bihari. Since the beginning of the 19th century 
literary Bengali has diverged considerably from the verna- 
cular by reason of the absorption of so many Sanskrit words. 
The High Hindt of Benares shows a similar tendency. Now- 
a-days, however, good authors, both in Bengali and in Hindi, 
are aiming at keeping their language free from borrowed 
Sanskrit words. 

The “ Dardic ” or modern Pisica languages, among which 
Kasmiri (the language of Kashmir) possesses a considerable 
literature, form a separate group. 





) Tt is also written in Persian-Arabic characters, 
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Finally, Singhalese, the language of Ceylon, is an Indo- 
Germanic dialect descended from the Middle Indian. Through 
the introduction of Buddhism and the Buddhistic literature 
into Ceylon, an early literary activity began here, which was 
at first limited to the elucidation of the religious texts, In 
the later centuries we find, in addition, a secular literature in- 
fluenced by Sanskrit poetry." 

All the Indian languages mentioned up to now belong to 
the Indo-Germanic group of languages. Besides these there 
are in India a number of non-Indo-Germanic languages, namely 
the Munda languages (scattered dialects in the Mahadeo 
Hills of the Central Provinces, in the Santal Parganàs and 
Chota Nàgpur),the Tibeto-Burmese languages (on the North- 
ern and North-Eastern borders of India proper) and above all 
the Dravidian languages of Southern India. The latter must at 
one time have been common in the North as well,? for the Indo- 
Aryan languages show strong Dravidian influence." The most 
important Dravidian languages are Malayalam (on the coast 
of Malabar), Kanarese, Telugu and Tamil. Although 
these languages are not Indo-Germanic, numerous Sanskritisms 
have penetrated into them: moreover, the not unimportant 
literature of these languages is greatly dependent on the 
Sanskrit literature. 

In this book we shall have to limit ourselves mainly to 
the Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit literature. At most it will only 
be possible to touch on modern Indian literature in an 


Appendix. 


——E—————————EE 
) Bee Wilhelm Geiger, Literatur und Sprache der Singhalesen, in " Grundrisa " I, 10 


*) Gporadic Dravidian dialects are found also in the Ganges valley and even in Balo- 


chistan (Brahüi). . 
3) See Grierson, BSOS., I, 3, 1920, pp. 71 f. 





SECTION I. 
THE VEDA OR THE VEDIC LITERATURE. 
WHAT IS THE VEDA ? 


As the oldest Indian, and, at the same time, the oldest 
Indo-European literary monument, a prominent place in the 
history of world literature is due tothe Veda. This is the 
ease too when we remember that throughout at least 3,000 
years millions of Hindus have looked on the word of the Veda 
as the word of God, and that the Veda has given them their 
standard of thought and feeling. As the Veda, because of its 
antiquity, stands at the head of Indian literature, no one who 
has not gained an insight into the Vedic literature can under- 
stand the spiritual life and the culture of the Indians. Also 
Buddhism, whose birth-place is India, will remain for ever 
incomprehensible to him who does not know the Veda. For 
the teaching of Buddha is in the same relation to the Veda, 
as the New Testament is to the Old Testament. No one can 
understand the new belief without having become acquainted 
with the old one taught by the Veda. 

What then, is the Veda? : 

The word “Veda” means “knowledge,” then ‘the 
knowledge par excellence," i.e. “the sacred, the religious 
knowledge." It does not mean one single literary work, as 
for instance the word “ Koran," nor a complete collection of a 
certain number of books, compiled at some particular time, as 
the word *'* Bible” (the “ book par excellence "), or as the 
word ** Tipitaka,” the ** Bible " of the Buddhists, but a whole 
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great literature, which arose in the course of many 
centuries, and through centuries has been handed down from 
generation to generation by verbal transmission, till finally it 
was declared by a younger generation—but even then at some 
prehistoric period—to be “ sacred knowledge,” “divine revela- 
tion," as much on account of its great age, as on account of 
its contents. It is here not a matter of a “Canon” which 
might have been fixed at some council; the belief in the 
“sacredness " of this literature arose, as it were, spontaneously, 
and was seldom seriously disputed. 

However, what is now called ** Veda” or “Vedic litera- 
ture " consists of three different classes of literary works; and 
to each of these three classes belongs a greater or a smaller 
number of separate works, of which some have been preserved, 
but also many lost. 

I. Samhitàs, i.e. “ Collections,” namely collections of 
hymns, prayers, incantations, benedictions, sacrificial formulas 
and litanies. 

II. Bràáhmanas, voluminous prose texts, which contain 
theological matter, especially observations on sacrifice and the 
practical or mystical significance of the separate sacrificial 
rites and ceremonies. 

III. Aranyakas (“forest texts") and Upanisads 
(** secret doctrines’’) which are partly included in the Bráhmanas 
themselves, or attached to them, but partly are also reckoned 
as independent works. They contain the meditations of forest- 
hermits and ascetics on God, the world, and mankind, and 
there is contained in them a good deal of the oldest Indian 
philosophy. 

There must once have existed a fairly large number of 
Samhitas, which originated in different schools of priests and 
singers, and which continued to be handed down in the same. 
However, many of these *' collections” were nothing but 
slightly diverging recensions—Sakhas, “ branches," as the 
Indians —— one and the same Sambitä. Four Samhitas, 


X 
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however, are in existence, which differ clearly from each other, 
and which have been preserved in one or more recensions. 
These are :— 3 

1. The Rgveda-Samhita, the collection of the Rgveda. 
" Rgveda " is “the Veda or the knowledge of the songs of 
praise " (rc, plur. reas). 

2. The Atharvaveda-Samhità, the collection of the 
Atharva-veda, i.e. “‘of the knowledge of the magic formulas ” 
(atharvan). i 

3. TheSàmaveda-Samhità, the collection of the Sama- 
veda, i.e. “of the knowledge of the melodies ” (sàman). 

4. The Yajurveda-Samhità, the collection of the 
Yajurveda, j.e. “of the knowledge of the sacrificial formulas ” 
(yajus, plur. yajümsi) of which there are two rather strongly 
diverging texts, namely :— 

(a) The Samhità of the Black Yajurveda, which has been 
preserved in several recensions, of which the most important 
are the Taittiriya-Samhita and the Maitrayani-Samhita; 
and 

(b) the Samhita of the White Yajur-veda, which has 
been preserved in the Vajasaneyi-Samhita. 

On account of these four different Samhitàs the Indians 
distinguish between four different Vedas—and therefore one 
often speaks of the ** Vedas” in the plural—namely, Rgveda, 
Atharvavéda, Samaveda, and (Black and White) Yajur- 
J. veda. Every work that belongs to the class of the Brahmanas, 
of the Aranyakas, or of the Upanisads, is joined to one of the 
enumerated Samhitàs, and “ belongs," as we say, to one of the 
four Vedas. There are, therefore, not only Samhitàs, but also 
Brahmanas, Aranyakas and U panisads of the Rgveda, as . 
wellas of the Atharvaveda, of the Saimaveda, and of the 
Yajurveda. Thus, for example, the Aitareya-Brahmana 
belongs to the Rgveda, the Satapatha-Brahmana . to the 
White Yajurveda, and the  Chàndogya-Upanisad to the 
Samaveda, and so on. 
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Every work which belongs to one of the three above- 
mentioned classes, and to one of the four Vedas, must be 
designated as “ Vedic,” and the whole Vedic literature is thus 
presented to us as a long succession of works of religious 
content—collections of songs, prayer-books, theological and 
theosophical treatises—which belong to different successive 
periods of time, but which represent a unity, in so far as they 
all together form the foundation for the Brahmanical religious 
system, and have the same significance for Brahmanism 
as the Old Testament has for Judaism or the New Testament 
for Christianity. As Jews and Christians look on their 
“ Holy Scripture,” so the Brahmanie Indians look on their 
Veda, in its whole extent, as divine revelation.» But it is 
significant that to the expression “ Holy Scripture” there 
corresponds in the case of the Indians the expression “Sruti,” 
“ hearing," because the revealed texts were not written and 
read, but only spoken and keard. The whole history of 
Indian philosophy bears witness that not only the ancient 
hymns of the Rgveda were looked upon as “ breathed out ” 
by the God Brahman, and only “visioned” by the ancient 
seers, but that also every word in the Upanisads, the latest — 
productions of the Vedic literature, was looked upon as 
indisputable wisdom emanating from the God Brahman 
himself. However much the different systems of Indian 
philosophy may vary, yet they are nearly all agreed in 
considering the Veda as revealed, and in appealing to the 
Veda, especially the Upanisads—although great freedom 
and arbitrariness prevail in regard to the explanation of these 
texts, and every philosopher gleans from them just what 
he wishes to. Most significant it is, that even the Buddhists, 
who deny the authority of the Veda, yet concede that it was 
originally given or * created" by God Brahman: only, they 
add, it has been falsified by the Brahmans, and therefore 
contains so many errors. | 

The expression '* Veda " is justified only for this literature 
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which is regarded as revealed. However, there is another 
class of works, which has the closest connection with the 
Vedic literature, but yet cannot be said to belong to the 
Veda. These are the so-called Kalpasütras (sometimes also 
called briefly *'Sütras") or manuals on ritual, which are, 
composed in a peculiar, aphoristic prose style. These 
include : 

1. The Srautasütras, which contain the rules for the 
performance of the great sacrifices, which often lasted many 
days, at which many sacred fires had to burn and a great 
number of priests had to be employed. 

2. The Grhyasitras, which contain directions for the 
simple ceremonies and sacrificial acts of daily life (at birth, 
marriage, death, and so on). 

3. The Dharmasütras, books of instruction on spiritual 
and secular law—the oldest law-books of the Indians. 

Like Brahmanas, Aranyakas and Upanisads, these works, 
too, are connected with one of the four Vedas; and there 
are Srauta, Grhya, and Dharmasütras which belong to the 
Rgveda, others which belong to the Samaveda, to the 
Yajurveda, or the Atharvaveda. Asa matter of fact, they 
originated in certain Vedic schools which set themselves the 
task of the study of a certain Veda. Yet all these books of 
instruction are regarded as human work, and no longer as 
divine revelation ; they do not belong to the Veda, but to 
the “ Vedangas,” the “limbs,” ie. “ the auxiliary sciences 
of the Veda.” 

These Vedangas include, besides the works on ritual, also 
a number of works on phonetics, grammar, etymology, metrics 
and astronomy. We shall have to speak of these too at the 
end of the section. 

After this general survey of the Vedic literature and the 
literature connected with it, we turn to the discussion of 
the most important works belonging to the Veda, above all, 
of the Sàmhitas, 
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THE RGvVEDA-SAMHITA. 


Indisputably the oldest and most important of all the 
works of Vedic literature, is the Rgveda-Samhité, usually 
called simply the “ Rgveda.” Of the different recensions of 
this Samhita, which once existed, only a single one has come 
down to us. In the text handed down to us, this " consisted 
of a collection of 1,028 hymns (Süktas), which are divided 
into ten books (Mandalas, ** circles ").? 

That this collection of hymns is the oldest, orat least 
contains the oldest Indian literature which we possess, is 
proved indisputably by the language of the hymns.” But 
the language proves also that the collection is nota single 
work, but consists of older and later elements. As in the 
Hebrew Book of Psalms, so here also, songs which had 
been composed at widely separated periods of time, were 
united at some time in a collection, and ascribed to famous 
personages of prehistoric times, preferably to the earliest 
ancestors of those families in which the songs in question 
were handed down. ‘The majority of the oldest hymns 
are to be found in Books II to VII, which are usually 
called the ** Family Books," because each is aseribed by 
tradition to a particular family of singers. The names 
of the singers or Ẹşis (i.e. “seers, prophets”) who, as 
the Indians say, visioned these hymns, are mentioned, 
partly in the Brahmayas, partly in separate lists of authors 
(Anukramapis) connected with the Vedanga literature. They 
are: Grtsamada, Visvamitra, Vümadeva, Atri, Bharadvája 





*) It ia the recension of the Sakalaka-School . Regarding editions of the text, see 
above, pp. 20f. 

*) Besides this there is also a purely external division, which takea into consideration 
only the size, namely into eight Astakas or" eighths," each of which is divided into eight 
Adhy&yas or " readings " which in their turn are again divided into smaller vargas or 
“ gestions,” usually of five versos each. E 

3) Bee J. Wackernagel, “ Altindische Grammatik " I, pp. ziii ff. on the language of 
— 8 
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and Vasistha. These and their descendants were regarded by 
the Indians as Rsis or “ seers "— we should say “ authors "— of 
the hymns of Mandalas II to VII. Book VIII contains 
hymns, which are ascribed to the singer race of the Kanvas 
and that of the Angiras. But the Anukramanis give us also 
the names of the Rsis or “authors” of every single hymn 
of the remaining bcoks (I, IX, X), and itis noteworthy that 
there are also women’s names to be found amongst them. 
Unfortunately all these lists of names have practically no 
value at all, and in reality the authors of the Vedic hymns 
are quite unknown to us. For, as it has long since been 
proved,” the tradition which mentions Grtsamada, Visvamitra, 
and so on, and certain of their descendants, as the Rsis of the 
hymns, disagrees with the statements of the hymns them- 
selves. In the latter, only descendants of those ancient Rsis 
are mentioned as authors of the hymns; the Rsis, however, 
Grtsamada, Visvamitra, Vasistha, and whatever they may 
all be called—their names are well-known in the whole of 
Indian literature as the heroes of countless myths and legends 
—are already in the hymns of the Rgveda the seers of a 
long-past prehistoric time, and are only called the fathers 
of the singer families in which the songs were handed down. 
Book IX gains a character of unity through the fact that 
it contains exclusively hymns which glorify the drink of 
Soma, and are dedicated to the god Soma. Soma is the name 
of a plant, out of which an intoxicating juice was pressed, 
which already in the Indo-Iranian time was regarded as a 
drink pleasing to the gods, and therefore plays a prominent 
part at the sacrifices of the Indians as well as of the ancient 
Iranians, who called it Haóma. In ancient Indian mythology, 
however, tlie Soma drink is identified with the drink of 
immortality of the gods, and the seat of this divine drink is 


è) Oldenbery, " Ueber die Liedverfasser des Rgveda " io ZDMG, Vol. 42, pp. 199 ff, 
Already previously A. Ludwig, " Der Rgveda, " Vol, ILI, pp. xiii and 100 ff. 
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the moon, the golden-gleaming “drop” in the sky. 
Therefore in Book IX of the Rgveda-Samhita Soma is 
celebrated not only as the sacrificial drink dear to the gods, 
but also as the moon, the king of the sky. As the Soma-cult 
extends back into the Indo-Iranian period, we can also 
assume a fairly high age for the songs of Book IX, 
which are very closely connected with Soma sacrifice. The 
latest parts of our collection of hymns, however, are to be 
found in Books I to X, which are composed of very diversified 
elements.” Yet that does not mean that there are not some 
very old hymns which have been preserved in these books, 
while, on the other hand, some later hymns are also scattered 
in the “Family Books.” Altogether, the question as to 
which hymns are “earlier” and which “ later” is not easy 
to decide: for the language on which this decision ohiefly 
rests, not only varies according to the age of the hymns, but 
also according to their origin and purpose, according to 
whether they arose more in connection with the priestly cult 
or with the popular religion. 

An incantation, for example, can differ by its language 
from a song in praise of Soma or Indra, but it need not on 
that account be later.” 

The so-called Khilas, which are found ina few manu- 
scripts, represent, on the whole, a later stratum of Rgvedic 
hymn poetry. The word Khila means “supplement,” and 
this name in itself indicates that they are texts which 


o 
‘) Sanskrit į" Indu" means "drop" and “moon.” It ia to the credit of A 
Hillebrandt to have shown in his “ Vedische Mythologie " (Breslau 1891 ff.) that alrcady in 
tho Rgvoda, Soma did not mean only the plant, but also. the moon. In the whole of the 
later literature Soma is the moon. 
*) Bee A. Bergaigne, J. A. 1888-7, on the arrangement of the hymns in Books I-VII, 
and A. Rarth, RHR 19, 1889, 134 ff. Oeuvres II, 8 ff. on those in Booka I, VIII-X. Boe 
also Bloomfield, JAOS, 31, 1910, pp. 49 ff., for criteria for distinguishing between earlier and 


later bymne in the Rgveda. | . 
*) Bee M. Bloomfield, ** Ou the Rolative Chronolozy of tio Vedio Hymns (JAOS, 2, 


1000, pp. 42-49). ` 
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were collected and added to the Samhita only after the latter 
had already been concluded. This does not exclude the 
possibility that some of these Khilas are of no less antiquity! | 
than the hymns of the Rgveda-Samhitàá, but for some reason, 
unknown to us were not included in the collection. The ' 
eleven Valakhilya hymns, which in all manuscripts are found, 
at the end of Book VILI, without being included in it, are 
probably of this kind. Of comparatively high antiquity are: | 
probably also the eleven Suparna hymnos, as well as the 
Praisasüktáni and the prose Nividas, small collections of 
sacrificial litanies." 

However, the question as to what we are to understand 
by “earlier” or by “ later" hymns, can only be treated by 
us at the end of this section, where we shall have to discuss 
the question of the age of the Veda in general It must | 
here suffice that the general view of the great antiquity of the 
Reveda, even of the “later” parts of it, is fully justified 
by the fact that, as Alfred Ludwig says: * “The Rgveda 
pre-supposes nothing of that which we know in Indian litera- 
ture, while, on the other hand, the whole of I ndian literature 
and the whole of Indian life pre-suppose the Veda.” 

Next to the language, however, the great age of the 
Vedic hymns is proved chiefly by the metres. For on the one 
hand, the Vedic metres are separated from those of classical 
Sanskrit poetry by a gulf, as in Vedic poetry there are 
numerous metres of which there is no trace to be found in the 





1) The Khilas have been published by 1. Scheftelowils, " Die Apokrypben des Rgveda | 
(Indische Forschungen, 1), Breslau 1908. See also Boheftelowitz, ZDMG 73, 1919, 30 ff. ; Tt 
1920, 192 f£, - 75,1921, 37 ff. - ZTT, 1, 1922, 60 ff. ; 58 ff. Oldenbery, "Die Hymnen des Rgveda," 
I, Berlin, 1558, 504 f., and GGA, 1907, 210 ff. ; A. B. Keith, JE AS, 1907, 224 ff. The Khila 
Bivasapkalpe (edited, translated and explained by Scheftelowilz, ZDMG, 75, 1921, 201 f), id 
a regular Upacised, the first part of which (1-13) is old, the rest late sectarian. : 

*) Der Rigveda, II], p. 188. Cf. also ibid, p. 3. “The claim tothe highest age is proved 
not only internally by the contents as well as the linguistic form, but externally by the fact 
that the Veda formed the basis of literature, of the spiritual and religious life, and in the 
Voda again the pertical pieces are the basis of the rest, but arc not bused on anything themselves. 
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later poetry, while on the other hand numerous metres in 
classical Sanskrit poetry have no prototype in the Veda. 
Again, some metres of the Vedic poetry do indeed re-appear 
in the later poetry, but with à much more strongly marked 
rhythm than in the Rgveda. 

In the oldest Indian metre only the number of syllables 
is fixed, while the quantity of syllables is only partially 
determined. The Vedic verses are composed of lines, of 8, 
11 or 12, more rarely of 5 syllables. These lines, called 
Padas," are the units in ancient Indian metrics, and only the 
four (or five) last syllables are fixed with regard to the 
rhythm, the last syllable, however, being again a syllaba 
anceps. The regular form of the Pada of eight syllables is 
thus : 


Three such lines form the Gàyatri and four such lines 
form the verse called the Anustubh. In the older poetry the 
Anustubh stands far behind the Gayatri in popularity. Later 
it is the reverse : the Anustubh becomes the usual verse, and 
out of it is developed the sloka, the proper metre of epic 
poetry. Metres of rarer occurrence are the Pankti, consisting 
of five lines of eight syllables, and the Maha pankti, consist- 
ing of six such Padas. 

The line of eleven syllables has a caesura after the fourth 
or fifth syllable, and its regular form is as follows : 


noo oOo olIoo0 oO —--- 
r 
or DEO O0 O O 1 O 0O — — — 


K K 


Four such Pādas form the verse called Tristubh. 


I4 X IL ——————— — 

1) “Pada” means “foot " but also “ fourth part." The latter meaning is to be supposed 
-ere, because as a rule four Padas make one line. The word " pada” has nothing to do 
with the “foot of Greek prosody. A breaking-op into such small units as the Greek 
“foet” is impossible in the aucient Indian metre. 
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The line of twelve syllables differs from that of eleven 
only in so far as.it has one more syllable, for the rest the two 
metres are formed exactly alike. The regular form of the 
Pada of twelve syllables is thus: 


oOo000l000--— — — 
or OOo 000.100 — ww — — 


CK 


Four such Padas of twelve syllables give a verse which is 
called Jagati. 

The regular form of the line of five syllables, four or 
eight of which together give the verse called Dvipadàa-Viràj 


is thus : 


-— — — — 
— — — —— 


By combinations of different kinds of Padas into one 
verse, a number of more elaborate metres are formed, as the 
Usnih and Brhali verses. composed of lines of eight or twelve 
syllables. 

How much, in old Indian metres, everything depends on 
the number of syllables," is proved by the oft-recurring 
speculations, in the Brahmanas and Upanisads, on the mys- 
tical significance of the metres, where the mysticism of 
numbers comes into play, when, for example, it is said, with 
strange logic : “ The words bhümi (earth), antariksa (atmos- 
phere), and dyu (sky) form eight syllables. A Gàayatri-Pàda 
consists of eight syllables. Therefore he who knows the 
Gayatri gains the three worlds." ? But that the metres play 
such a highly important part in the mysticism of ritual, 
that considered as divine beings, they even receive sacrifices,” 
that mythology concern itself with them, especially with the 





1) See Weber, Ind. Stud. 8, 178 f, and H. Weller ZTT, 1, 1022, 115 ff. 
*) Brbad&rapyaka-Upanisad V, 15. Dyn is to bo pronounced as “ diu." 
») Vésigtha-Dharmasitra, XIII, 3 and elsewhere, 
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Gàyatri, which in the form of a bird fetches the Soma from 
heaven, that they are created like other beings by Prajapati,” 
—all this indicates the great age of these metres which were 
thought to have originated in times immemorial. Thus the 
age of the metres is also a proof of the age of the hymns 
themselves.” 

The best idea, however, of the great age of these hymns 
is vouchsafed us by a glance? at the geographical and cultural 
conditions of the time of which they tell us. There we see 
above all, that the Aryan Indians, at the time when the 
hymns of the Rgveda arose, had not nearly as yet spread over 
the whole of India. We find them still domiciled in the river- 
land of the Indus (Sindhu), the present Punjab.” From the 
West, over the passes of the Hindukush, Aryan tribes had 
penetrated into “ the land of the five rivers,” aud in the songs 
of the Rgveda we still hear of the battles which the Aryans * 
had to fight with the Dasyu, or the * black skin", as the 
swarthy aboriginal inhabitants were called. Only slowly 
amidst continuous fighting against the hated *''non-Aryans" 
(anàrya)—the Dasyus or Dasas, who know no gods, no laws, 
and no sacrifices—do they press forward towards the East up 





^) Bee for instance, Sutapatha-Brébmapa Vill, 1, 1-2. How groat a rólo the metres 
play in the symbolism aud mysticism of the ritual, may be seen fron numerous passages in 
the litorgical Samhitás and in the Brébmanas: Bee A. Weber, Ind. Stud, 8, pp. B ff., 28 ff. 

*) See E. V. Arnold, " Vedic Metre,” Cambridge 1905, and A. B. Keith and Arnold, 
JRAS, 1906, 484 ff., 716 ff., 997 ff., on the metre of the Rgveda ss a criterion of its age. 

2) According to E. W. Hopkins (the Punjab and the Egvedn, JAOS,, 19, 1898, 19-28) 
the habitations of ithe Aryan Indians at the timo when the majority of tho hymnos 
were composed, should be sought in the neighbourhood of Amballa, between the rivers 
Sarasouti and Ghuggar. The rivers of the Punjab are praited in the famous “ Praise of 
the Rivers" (nadistnti), Rv. X, 75. Cf. A. Stein, JRAS. 1917, 91 ff. Hertel bas not yet 
convinced me that the oldest parts of the Rgveda were composed in Iran and not in 
India (Indo-german. Forschungen, 4l, 1923, p. 188). 

+) Bsk.Arya- Avestic niryn — Old Pers. ariya, “ the faithful ones," " the people of the 
same race." Herodotus (VII, 62) saya that the Medes called themselves Apion. Thus 
4 Aryan " is the common designation of Indians and :Iranians. On the close relationship 


between the language of the Veda with the old Iranian, see above, p. +l. 
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tothe Ganges. Itis significant that this river, without which 
we can hardly imagine the India of all later periods, and 
which up to the present day plays such a prominent part in 
the poetry as well as in the popular religion of the Indians, 
is hardly mentioned in the Rgveda.  Heine's lyric :— 


“ There are sweet sinells and lights by the Ganges, 
And giant trees stand there, 
And beautiful silent figures 
Are kneeling by lotus flowers," 


so suggestive of people and scenes from the period of 
Kalidása, does not in the least fit into the times of the 
Rgveda. Even the lotus-flower, which in a manner belongs 
to the essentials of later Indian poetry, is not yet a subject 
for metaphors among the Vedic singers.  Aitogether the 
animal and plant worlds in the Rgveda are essentially 
different from those of later periods. The Indian fig-tree 
(Nyagrodha, Ficus indica) is missing in the Rgveda. The 
most dreaded beast of prey of the India of to-day, the tiger, 
is not yet mentioned in the hymns—his home is Bengal, into 
which the Aryan Indians at that time had not yet penetrated. 
Rice—later the chief product of agriculture and the staple 
food of the Indians—is still quite unknown to the Rgveda. 
Only barley is planted, and at the time of the hymns agri- 
culture as yet played only a small part. The chief source of 
income was cattle-rearing, and the chief cattle was the 
bullock. The horse also was greatly valued and, harnessed 
before the chariot, bore the warrior to the field, and, at the 
popular chariot-races, gained praise and glory for the victor. 
Again and again in the songs and invocations to the gods, 
the prayer for cattle and horses occurs. Also the strife 
amongst the hostile aboriginal inhabitants turns on the posses- 
sion of cattle. Therefore, too, the old word for “ war” or 


*battle" is originally “desire for cattle" (gavisti). In the 
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most extravagant expressions cows and bullocks" are praised 
as the most previous possessions. The lowing of cows hasten- 
ing to the calves is looked on by the ancient Indian as the 
sweetest music. *'' The singers are shouting to the god Indra," 
says a poet, “as mother cows low to the calf." Gods are 
readily compared with bullocks, goddesses with cows. The 
milk of the cow was not only one of the chief articles of food, 
but milk and butter formed an essential part of the sacrifices 
to the gods. The milk was by preference consumed warm as 
it came from the cow, and Vedic poets marvel at the miracle 
that the “raw” cow gives cooked milk. As the German 
nursery rhyme has it :— 


* How can it be, O tell me now, 
The milk is white, but red the cow,” 


so a Vedic singer praises the god Indra on account of the 
miracle that he has put the shining white milk into the red 
or black cows. However, the high esteem in which cattle 
were held proved no obstacle to the slaughtering of cows, and 
especially of bullocks, at the sacrifices, and to the eating of 
their flesh. An absolute prohibition of cow-killing did not 
exist in the oldest times, although the word ‘‘aghnya,” “she 
who is not to be killed ” for “ cow” indicates that cows were 
killed only under exceptional circumstances." Also the 
skin of the oxen was used. ‘The tanner worked it up into 
leather bottles, strings of bows and straps. There were also 
already different kinds of industries. There was above all 
the wood worker—at once carpenter, carriage-builder, and 
cabinet-make&—who made especially the chariot. ‘There were 
metal-workers, smiths, who used a bird's wings as bellows. 
Shipping was still in its first beginnings. A canoe provided 





1) It is quite similar among the Diukas and Kaffirs in Africa, whose present form of 
| ment with that of the Vedio Aryans. 
A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, “ Vedic Index of Names and Subjects," 


London 1912, II, 145 ff. 
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with oars, probably consisting only of a hollowed-out tree- 
trunk, served for the navigation of the rivers. Although the 
sea was known to the Vedic Indians, it is, to say the least, 
highly doubtful" whether there was yet an extensive 
maritime trade. However, it is certain that there were 
traders, and that an extensive trade was carried on, in which 
oxen and gold. ornaments took the place of money. Besides 
oxen and horses, the Vedic singers implore the gods chiefly 
for gold, which they hope to receive as gifts from the rich 
sacrificers. 

But while we hear in the Rgveda of cattle-rearing and 
agriculture, of trade and industry, as well as of deeds of war 
and of sacrifices, there is not yet to be found in the hymns 
that caste-division, which imparts a peculiar stamp to the 
whole of the social life of the Indians of later times, and 
which, up to the present day, has remained the curse of India. 
Only in one single hymn, evidently late, are the four castes— 
Brahmana, Ksatriya, Vaisya and Sidra—mentioned. Certainly 
' there were warriors and priests, but of an exclusive warrior- 
caste there is in the Rgveda as little mention as of one or 
several lower castes of farmers, cattle-traders, merchants, arti- 
sans, and labourers. Asin later times, so indeed already in 
the Rgveda, it was the custom that, at the king’s side there 
stood a house-priest (Purohita) who offered the sacrifices for 
him. But we still hear often enough—even in the later Vedic 
period —of sacrifices and ceremonies, which the pater-familias 
performs alone without priestly aid. 'The wife takes part 
in these sacrifices; indeed, it is reckoned absolutely 
essential, that the husband and wife together perform the 
sacred ceremonies. This participation of the wife in the 
sacrifices proves at all events that the position of woman in 


1) Itis certainly not a mere accident, that in the songs of the Rgveda countless 


similos and metaphors are drawn from cattle-rearing, while only seldom a simile refers to 
ahipping. Contrast with this Homer's wealth of figures of speech which refer to shipping. 
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the oldest period of the Rgveda was not yet so low as later, 
when the law-books absolutely forbid women to sacrifice, and 
to repeat sacred texts. In the Rgveda (VIII, 31) we read 
of the married couple (dampati—*' householder and house- 
wife") who “with minds in harmony press the Soma, rinse 
and mix it with milk” and offer adoration to the gods. Manu, 
however, declares in his law-book, that it is displeasing to the 
gods when women sacrifice (IV, 206), and that women who 
offer the fire-sacrifice (Agnihotra) sink into hell (XI, 37) 

When we still hear in the U panisads, that women also took an 
active share in the disputatious of the philosophers, we must 
not wonder that in the hymns of the Rgveda women could 
without restriction—at feasts, dances, and such like—show 
themselves publicly. It is by no means necessary, as some 
scholars do, to think of courtesans, when it is said that 
beautiful women flock to the festival gathering. It is 
not to be denied, however, that already at the time of the 
Rgveda, many solitary, unprotected women—" brotherless 
maidens ” as a poet calls them—gave themselves up to prosti- 
tution; but Pischel and Geldner," in spite of all the trouble 
which they have taken to prove it, have not succeeded in 
proving that at that time already there existed a *''grand 
system of courtesans " as in the time of Buddha in Vesali, or 
at the time of Perikles in Athens. 

However, we must not form too exalted an idea of the 
moral conditions in ancient India, and not picture these to 
ourselves in such an idyllic manner, as certainly Max Müller 
has at times done. We hear in the hymns of the Rgveda of 
incest, seduction, conjugal unfaithfulness, the procuring of 
abortion, as also of deception, theft and robbery. All this, 
however, proves nothing against the antiquity of the Rgveda. 
Modern ethnology knows nothing of “ unspoiled children of 
nature " any more than it regards all primitive peoples as 





1) Vedische Studien, I, p, xxv 
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rough savages or cannibal monsters. The ethnologist knows 
that a step-ladder of endless gradations of the most widely 
differing cultural conditions leads from the primitive peoples 
tothe half-civilised peoples, and right up to the civilised 
nations. We need not, therefore, imagine the people of the 
Rgveda either as an innocent shepherd people, or as a 
horde of rough savages, nor, on the other hand asa people of 
ultra-refined culture. The picture of culture which is un- 
folded in these songs, and which Heinrich Zimmer in his still 
valuable book “ Altindisches Leben" " has drawn for us in 
so masterly a manner, shows us the Aryan Indians as an 
active, joyful and warlike people, of simple, and still partly 
savage habits. The Vedic singers implore the gods for help 
against the enemy, for victory in battle, for glory and rich 
booty; they pray for wealth, heaps of gold and countless 
herds of cattle, for rain for their fields, for the blessing of 
children, and long life. As yet we do not find in the songs 
of the Rgveda that effeminate, ascetic and pessimistic trait of 
the Indian character with which we shall meet again and 
again in later Indian literature. 

Now there have been scholars, who considered the hymns 
of the Rgveda to be so enormously old, that they thought to 
see in them not so much Indian as .Aryan or Indo-European 
mental. life; they held, that the epoch of these hymns was 
still so near to the Indo-European “ pre-historic time," that in 
them we are still dealing rather with “ Aryans” than with 
actual Indians. On the other hand, other scholars have shown 
that the Rgveda is above all a production of the Indian mind, 
and that for its explanation no other principles must be 
followed than for any other text of Indian literature, This 
is one of the many points on which the interpreters of the 
Rgveda diverge rather widely.? 





1?) Berlin 1879. | | 
*) See Barth, Oeuvres JI, 237 ff.; B. Oldenberg, Vedaforschung, Stuttgart, 1905 ; 


Winternitz, WZKM, 19, 1905, 419 ff. 
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We must here remember the important fact that the(1) 
Rgveda is as yet by no means fully explained. There are, 
indeed, a large number of hymns, the explanation of which 
is as certain as that of any other Indian text. But on the 
other hand, there are many hymns and very many verses and 
isolated passages of the Rgveda whose right meaning is still 
in the highest degree doubtful. This is also of great 
importance for the just appreciation of these old writings. 
The outsider who takes a translation of the Rgveda in his hand 
often wonders that so much in these hymns is unpoetical, 
indeed unintelligible and senseless. But the reason is 
frequently only that the translators do not content themselves 
with translating that which is intelligible, but that they think 
they must translate evergthing, even that which has up till 
now not been rightly interpreted. 

However it is not entirely our fault, that we as yet do 
not rightly understand the Reveda, and that a complete 
translation of it mus! of necessity contain much that is in- 
correct. The reason lies in the great age of these hymns 
which to the Indians themselves, already in very early times, 
had become unintelligible. Within the Vedic literature we 
find already some verses of the Reveda misunderstood and 
wrongly interpreted. Already in early times Indian scholars 
busied themselves with the interpretation of the Rgveda. 
So-called Nighantfus or *' Glossaries,” collections of rare and 
obseure words which occur in the hymns, were prepared. 
The first commentator of the Rgveda, whose work is preserved 
to us, was Yaska, who on the basis of the Nighantus, explains 
a great number of Vedic verses in his work Nirukta (i.e. 
* Etymology ?). This Yaska, who doubtless 1s older than 
Panini,” already quotes no less than seventeen predecessors, 


uet RM UE ER e TENE 
ge (d d by its langunge, which is more archaic 
‘) The great age of the Nirukta is prove 
than di of the remaining non-Vedie Sanskrit literature. 8. Bhandarkar. JBRAS 16, 1585. 
265 f Lakshman Sarup, “ The Nighantu and the Nirvokta the oldest Indian Treatise on 
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whose opinions frequently contradict each other. Indeed, 
one of the scholars quoted by Yaska declares outright that 
the whole Veda-exegesis is worth nothing, as the hymns are 
obscure, senseless, and contradictory to each other—to which 
Yaska, however, observes that it is not the fault of the beam 
if the blind man does not see it. Yaska himself, in the 
explanation of difficult words, often relies on the etymology 
(which of course does not fulfil the scientific requirements 
of modern philology) and frequently gives two or more 
different interpretations of one and the same word. It follows 
from this, that already in Yàska's time the sense of many 
words and passages of the Rgveda was no longer established by 
an uninterrupted tradition. Of the work of the many successors 
whom Yaska has had, there is nothing preserved to us, any more 
than of that of his predecessors. Only from the 14th century 
after the birth of Christ do we possess a comprehensive com- 
mentary, which explains the Rgveda word by word. This is the 
famous commentary of Sáàyana. Some of the older European 
interpreters of the Rezveda—thus the English scholar H. H. 
Wilson, who ‘has published a complete English translation of 
the Rgveda, which entirely follows the Indian commentary — 
depended entirely upon Sayana's commentary, taking it for 
granted that the latter rested on reliable tradition. On the 
other hand, other Veda investigators did not trouble them- 
selves at all about the native interpretation. They denied 


m —— Á—M—]——sÁ—Á€— 


Etymology, Philosophy and Semantics,’ Introduction, Oxford 1920, p. 54, merely reflects 
the universal opinion (without offering any new proofs) that Y&ska lived between 700 and 
500 B.C. Yaske was acquainted with all the Vedio Samhitas and the most important 
BrAbmanpas, inclading the latest Gopatha-Bráhmanon, the Prütisakbyas and a few of the 


Upanigads; s. Sarup, loc. cit, pp. 54 f, and P.D. Gune, in Bhandarkar Com. Vol , pp. 43 ff. 


Ya&ska already considered the Veda as revealed ; but even in his time there were men who 
doubted the sanctity of the Veda (s. Sarup, loc, cit., pp. 71 ff.). Satyavrata Sümasramin in 
an appendix to bis edition of the Nirukta has an interesting treatise in Sanskrit on the age 
of Yaaka (abont 1900 B.C. !) and the purpose of the Nirukta s. Barth, RAR. 27, 1893, 184 ff., 
- Oeuvres I], 94 ff. On Yaka, s. also Liebich, "Zar Einführung in die indische 


einheim, Sprachwiss, II, 22 ff. 
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that a commentator, who lived more than two thousand years 
after the composition of the book explained by him, could 
know anything which we Europeans, with our philological 
criticism and with the modern resources of linguistic science, 
could not fathom and understand better. Among these 
investigators especially Rudolf Roth is conspicuous. One of 
his pupils and followers was H. Grassmann, who published in 
two volumes a complete metrical translation of the hymns 
of the Hezveda." Most of the investigators to-day take up 
an intermediary position. While admitting that we must 
not blindly follow the native interpreters, they yet believe 
that the latter did partly at least, draw upon an uninterrupted 
tradition and therefore should not be disregarded, and that 
simply because they are Indians and moreover better ac- 
quainted with the Indian atmosphere, as it were, than we 
Westerners, tney often hit the right meaning. Among these 
interpreters is Alfred Ludwig, who, in his complete German 
translation of the Rgveda, to which is added a comprehensive, 
most valuable commentary,” for the first time thoroughly 
utilized the explanations of Sayana, without rejecting other 
aids to interpretation. He is a forerunner of R. Pischel and 
K. F. Geldner, who, in their “ Vedische "Studien"? have 





') Leipzig, 1876 and 1877. The selection " Biebenz'g Lieder des Rgveda Übersetzt 
von Karl Geldner und Adolf Kaegi. Mit Beitrigen von R. Roth." "Tübingen 1875, which 
also proceeded from Roth's school, is much preferable to Grassmann's translation. 

*) Prag 1876-1888, in six volumes, Though difficult to understand, Ludwig's 
translation is yet more reliable than the smooth verses in the translation of Grossmann, 
A good Engl ish translation i» that of R.T.H. Griffith, Benares, 1889-1592. Selections from 
the Rgveda are translated into English by Max Müller and Oldenberg in SBE., Vols, 32 and 
46 ; into German by K. F. Geldner, in A. Bertholet, “ Religionsgeschichtlichea Lesebuch " 
(Tübingen, 1908) p. 71 ff: A- Hillebrandt, “Lieder des Rgveda,” Gottingen 1913: into 
English A. A. Macdonell, “Hymns from the Rgveda” (Heritage of India Series); 
and E. J. Thomas “ Vedic Hymns" (Wisdom of the East Series), London 1923. 
The first part of a new and complete translation of the Rgveda by K.F. Geldner 
has been published in the series “ Qoellen der Religionsgeschichte,” Göttingen, 1923. 

3) Stuttgart, 1889-1901, à vols. Other important contributions to the interpretation 
‘of the Hgveda are : Oldenberg, T Rgveda, Textkritische und exegetische Noten", AGGW 
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rendered invaluable services to the clearing-up of many 
obscure passages of the Rgveda. They have also clung most 
firmly—certainly not without exaggeration—to the principle 
that the Rgveda must, above all, be interpreted as a produc- 
tion of the Jndian mind, to the right understanding of which 
the Indian literature of later periods provides the best key. 
Added to all this is yet another much-debated question, 
which is of no little importance for the interpretation of the 
Vedic hymns, namely the question whether these hymns arose 
independently of all sacrificial ritual as the naive expressions 
of a pious faith in the gods, as the outpouring of the hearts 
of divinely inspired singers, or whether they were, in a 
workmanlike manner, composed by priests, merely with the 
intention of using them for certain sacrifices and ceremonies. 
But how differently these songs may be judged according 
to the line of interpretation taken by a scholar may be shown 
by contrasting the opinions of two eminent scholars. In 
his beautiful book, which is still worth reading, “ Der Reveda, 
~; die älteste Litteratur der Inder,” " Ad. Kaegi says of the 
hymns of the Rgveda: “ The great majority of the songs 
are invocations and elorifications of the deities addressed 
at the time; their key-note is throughout asimple outpour- 
ing of the heart, a prayer to the Eternal Ones, an invita- 
tion to accept favourably the piously dedicated gift...... 
Vo that which a god placed in his soul and caused him to feel: 
to the impulse of his heart the singer wishes to give eloquent 
expression.” He admits that also portions of inferior quality 
are to be found in the collection, “ but there is in them all a 
fresh breath of vigorous primeval poetry. Whoever takes the 
trouble to transfer himself to the religious and moral thought 


COM — — 
N.F , Vol. XT, No. 5, and Vol. XIII, No. 3, 1909 aud 1912: Geldner, “ Der Rgveda in 
Auswahl " 1. Glossar, 1! Kommentar, Stuttgart 1907-1909, and spud 71, 1917, 315 ff. 
M. Bloomfield, TAOS 27, 1906, 72 ft. : E. W. Fay, ibid, 403 ft. : A.B. Keith, JIRAS 1910, 921 f. 
|. 1) Becond edition, Leipzig, 1881. An English translation (The Rig.Veda, the 

Oldest Literature of the Indians) with additions, by R. Arrowsmith, uppeared 1880. 
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and action, the poetry and the working of a people and age, 
in which the first spiritual development of our own race is 
placed before our eyes at its best, will feel himself attracted 
in various ways by many of these songs, here through the 
childlike simplicity, there through the freshness or delicacy of 
feeling and in other parts by the boldness of metaphor, by the 
flight of the imagination.” Now let us hear what H. 
Oldenberg, the ingenious and judicious expert on Indian litera- 
ture, says about these songs in his ** Religion des Veda.” © 
He sees already in this ** oldest document of Indian literature 
and religion” “the clear trace of an ever-increasing intel- 
lectual enervation." He speaks of the “ sacrificial songs and 
litanies, with which the priests of the Vedic Aryans on a 
temple-less place of sacrifice, at the sacrificial fires strewn 
around with grass, invoked their gods—barbarian priests—the 
barbarian gods, who with horses and chariots came driving 
through the sky and air in order to feast on the sacrificial cake, 
butter, and meat, and to imbibe, with the intoxicating soma 
juice, courage and divine strength. The singers of the 
Reveda, in a manner inherited of old, composing for the 
great and pompous . ... Soma-sacrifice, do not want to tell of 
the god whom they are honouring, but they want to praise 
this god....So they heap upon him all the glorifying epithets y 
which are at the disposal of the grossly flattering garrulous- 
ness of an imagination which loves the bright and the garish.” 
* Such poetry," Oldenberg thinks, “could have arisen only in 
the exclusive circles of the priestly sacrificial experts." 

To me both these opinions seem exaggerated, and the 
truth, in my opinion, here as in all the debateable questions 
regarding the interpretation of the Reveda, lies midway. 
Let us remember that the hymn-collection of the Rgveda is 
composed of earlier and later portions. Just as there are 
hymns in the Samhita, which belong to different periods of. 
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time, so also in contents the hymns are of greatly varying 
y value and of different origin. There is no doubt that a great 
number of these hymns arose independently of all sacrificial 
ritual, and that in them the breath of genuine primeval 
religious poetry is felt." ^ Even if many of these hymns were 
used later on for sacrificial purposes, that does not in the 
least prove that they were originally written for this purpose. 
On the other hand it is equally certain that very many 
portions of the Rgveda-Samhitá were from the first intended 
for nothing but sacrificial songs and litanies, and were glued 
together in à rather workmanlike fashion by priestly singers. 
It is also certainly exaggerated when W. D. Whitney ? once 
said: “The Vedas appear rather like an Indo-European than 
an Indian record." But just as certainly is it an exaggeration 
when Pischel and Geldner (with H. H. Wilson) state that 
the Indians at the time of the Hgveda, had already attained 
a degree of culture, which was little different from that which 
| Alexander the Great found in existence at the time of his 
| invasion of India." 

Although the gulf which divides the hymns of the 
Rgveda from the rest of Indian literature may perhaps not 
be so wide as many older investigators have supposed, a 
gulf still exists.) This is proved by the language, by the 
cultural conditions indicated above, and most particularly by 
the stage of religious development, which we meet with 
in the hymns. So much is certain, that, whatever the 





1) Enthosiasm should not, however, be allowed to obscure calm criticism, as is the 
case with H. Brunnhofer, who (in his essay " Ueber den Geist der indischen Lyrik," 
Leipzig 1882) makes the author of one of the later philosophical hymns of the Rgveda “A 
princo of poeta towering up out of the mists of primitive times” (p. 15) and is carried 
away into saying that “the Veda is like the lark's morning trill, of humanity awakening 
to the consciousness of its greatness" (p.41). That the Veda certainly is not ! 

*) Language and its Study, London 1876, p. 227. p 

s) Wedische Studien, I, pp. xxii, xxvi. - | | 

| *) Sos alao A. Hillebrandt, ' Vedische Mythologie," II, 8, 
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poetical value of the songs of the Rgveda may be, there 
exists no more important source for the investigation of the 
earliest stages in the development of Indian religion, no more 
important literary source for the investigation of the mytho- 
logy of the Indo-European peoples, indeed, of peoples in 
general, than these songs of the Rgveda. 

To say it in a word: what renders these hymns soc 
valuable for us is that we see before us in them a mythology 
in the making.) We see gods, as it were, arising beforeour 
eyes. Many of the hymns are not addressed to a sun-god, 
nor toa moon-zod, nor to a fire-god, nor to a god of the 
heavens, nor to storm-gods and water-deities, nor to a goddess 
of the dawn and an earth-goddess, but the shining sun itself, 
the gleaming moon in the nocturnal sky, the fire blazing on 
the hearth or on the altar or even the lightning shooting 
forth from the cloud, the bright sky of day, or the starry 
sky of night, the roaring storms, the flowing waters of clouds 
and of rivers, the glowing dawn and the spread-out fruitful 
earth—all these natural phenomena are, as such, glorified, 
worshipped, and invoked. Only gradually is aecomplished in 
the songs of the Rgveda itself, the transformation of these 
natural phenomena into mythological figures, into gods and 
goddesses such as Surya (Sun), Soma (Moon), Agni (Fire), 
Dyaus (Sky), Maruts (Storms), Vayu (Wind), Apas (Waters), 
Usas (Dawn), and Prthivi (Earth), whose names still indubi- 
tably indicate what they originally were. So the songs of 
the Rgveda prove indisputably that the most prominent 
figures of mythology have proceeded from personifications 
of the most striking natural phenomena. Mythological 
investigation bas succeeded, also in the cases of the deities 


3) L, dela Vallée Poussin, (" Le Védisme," Paris 1909, pp. 61 ff., 68) contests this 
view that tho Veda presents "a mythology in the making "and A.B. Keith, JRAB,, 1909, p. 
| agrees with him. But I did not mean to say that all mythology first arose at the time 
ay engin cpu The beginnings of the Vedio system of mythology and religion 
’ — 
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that have become divine beings out of abstractions, but they 
nearly all appear only in the latest hymns of the tenth book ; 
thus Visvakarman =“ the world master-builder," Prajápati— 
“the lord of creatures,” or Sraddha —* faith," Manyu=“anger,” 
and some similar personifications. More important are certain 
gods of the so-called “ lower” mythology, who also appear in 
the Rgveda : the Rbhus, who correspond with the elves, the 
Apsaras, who correspond with the nymphs, and the Gandharvas, 
who are a kind of forest and field spirits. Numerous demons 
and evil spirits too appear in the hymns as enemies of the 
gods, who are hated and fought against by the Devas or gods. 
The name Asura, however, by which in the later Vedic works 
these enemies of the gods are designated, appears in the 
Reveda still with the old meaning “ possessed of wonderful 
power " or “ god,” which the corresponding word “ Ahura” 
has in the Avesta, and only in a few places also with the mean- 
ing of demons. In the Rgveda Dasa or Dasyu—thus the non- 
Aryan aboriginal inhabitants also are called—is the usual name 
for the evil demons, besides also Raksas or Raksasas, by which, 
in the Rgveda, as well as in the whole of the later Indian 
literature, all kinds of mischievous, ghostly beings are desig- 
nated. Also the Pitaras, the “ fathers” or ancestral spirits, 
already in the Rgveda received divine worship. The king of 
these ancestral spirits, who rules in the kingdom of the deceased, 
high up in the highest heaven, is Yama, a god who belongs 
already to the Indo-Iranian prehistoric period; for he is iden- 
tical with Yima who, in the Avesta, is the first human being, 
the primeval ancestor of the human race. As the first depart- 
ed one—perhaps originally the daily setting sun or the monthly 
dying moon—he became the king in the realm of the dead. 
This kingdom of the dead is in the heavens, and the dying 
man is comforted by the belief that after death he will abide 
with King Yama in the highest heaven. Of the dismal belief 


* 





(») Cf. Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, pp. 162 f; V. K. Rajwade, Proc. 10C., II, pp. 1 ff. 
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in the transmigration of the soul and eternal rebirth —the 
belief which controls the whole philosophical thought of 
Indians in later centuries—there is, in the Rgveda, as yet no 
trace to be found. So we see here too, that in these hymns 
there breathes an entirely different spirit from that which 
pervades the whole of the later Indian literature. 

Just these important differences between the religious 
views which appear in the songs of the Rgveda and those of 
the succeeding period prove also that these songs do as a 
matter of fact reflect the popular belief of the old Aryan 
Indians. Though it is true that the songs of the Hgveda 
cannot reolly be called “ popular poetry," that—for the most 
part at least—they arose in certain singer-families, in narrow 
priestly circles, yet we must not think that these priests and 
singers created a mythology and a system of religion without 
any consideration of the popular belief. Certainly there may 
be some things that are told of the gods, which rest only on 
* momentary fancies of the individual poet," but on the whole 
we must take for granted that these priests and singers started 
from popular tradition, that they, as Hillebrandt aptly says, 
* stood above, but not outside, the people.” " 

Thus, then, these songs are of incalculable value to us 
as evidence of the oldest religious faith of the Aryan Indians. 
As works of poetic art, too, they deserve a prominent place 
in the world literature. It is true, the authors of these hymns 
rise but extremely seldom to the exalted flights and the deep 
fervour of, say, the religious poetry of the Hebrews. The Vedic 
singer does not look up to the god whom he honours in song, 
with that shuddering awe and that faith, firm as a rock, with 
which the Psalmist looks up to Jehovah. The prayers of the 
priestly singers of ancient India do not, as with the former, rise 
from the inmost soul to the heavenly ones. These poets stand 





1) See Oldenberg, " Aus Indien und Iran," p.19; "Religion dea Vedas," p. 13; 
Hillebrandt, “ Vedische Mythologie," II, 4. 
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on a more familiar footing with the gods whom they honour in 
song. When they sing a song of praise to a god, then they 
expect him to present them with wealth in cows and hero- 
sons, and they are not afraid to tell him this. “Do, ut des," 
is the standpoint which they hold. Thus a Vedic poet says 
to the god Indra: (Rv. VIII, 14. 1, 2): 


** If I, O Indra, were like thee, 
Lord of all the goods that be, 
My worshipper should never lack 
For herds to call his own. 


Gifts would I bestow on him, 

On that wise singer blessings shower, 
If I, as thou, O lord of power, 

The Master of the cattle were." 


And another poet addresses the god Agni with the follow- 
ing words (Rv. VILI, 19. 25, 26): 


“ If thou wert mortal, Agni, and I the immortal one, 
Thou son of strength, like Mitra, to whom we sacrifice, 
Thee would I not expose to curse, good God ! 
My worshipper should not suffer poverty, neglect, or harm." 


Yet the character of the hymns—and I am now speaking 
of those which contain invocations or songs of praise to the 
gods, without being composed for definite sacrificial purposes— 
is very different, according to the deities to which they are 
dedicated. Amongst the loftiest and most inspired poems are 
indisputably the songs to Varuna. There are indeed not 
many of them. Varuna, however, is the only one amongst 
the Vedic gods, who stands nobly elevated above mortals, 
whom the poet ventures to approach only with trembling and 
fear, and in humble reverence. Varuna it is, too, who con- 
cerns himself more than any other god of the Vedic pantheon 
with the moral ways of men and punishes the sinners. Con- 
tritely, therefore, the poet approaches him and pleads for for- 
giveness of his sins. Thus the hymns addressed to Varuna 
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are the only ones which lend themselves, to a certain extent, 
to comparison with the poetry of the Psalms. As a specimen 


I give the hymn Rv. V, 85 in the translation of R. T. H. 
Griffith :— 


“Sing forth a hymn sublime and solemn, grateful to glorious 
Varuna, imperial Ruler, 
Who hath struck out, like one who slays the victim, earth as a 
skin to spread in front of Sürya. 


In the tree-tops the air he hath extended, put milk in kine and 
vigorous speed in horses, 

Set intellect in hearts, fire in the waters,!? Sürya in heaven and 
Soma on the mountain. 


Varuna lets the big cask, opening downward, flow through the 
heaven and earth and air's mid-region. 

Therewith the universe's Sovran waters earth as the shower of 
rain bedews the barley. 


When Varuna is fain for milk he moistens the sky, the land, and 
earth to her foundation. 

Then straight the mountains clothe them in the rain-cloud: the 
Heroes, putting forth their vigour, loose them.*) 


I will declare this mighty deed of magic, of glorious Varuna the 
Lord Immortal, 

Who standing in the firmament hath meted the earth out with 
the Sun.as with a measure. 


None, verily, bath ever let or hindered this the most wise God's 
mighty deed of magic, 

Whereby with all their flood, the lucid rivers fill not one sea 
wherein they pour their waters, 


If we have sinned against the man who loves us, have ever wronged 
f a brother, friend, comrade, 
The neighbour ever with us, or a stranger, O Varuna, remove 
from us the trespass. 








is the water of the clouds which are compared with cowa. Tho *'a 


jj Namely, tho lightning in the cloud. 
(Maruta) who, in the storm, cause the “milk” of the clouds 
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If we, as gamesters cheat at play, have cheated, done wrong 
unwittingly or sinned of purpose, 

Cast all these sins away like loosened fetters, and, Varuna, let us 
be thine own beloved,” 


Varuna, too, already in the Rgveda, is, as he is in the later 
mythology, the god of the sea, a god of the waters, and therefore 
he punishes people who have sinned, particularly with dropsy. 
A simple prayer by one who is suffering from dropsy is Rv. 
VII, 89. I give it in the translation of R. T. H. Griffith :— 


“Let me not yet, King Varuna, enter into the house of clay!) : 
Have mercy, spare me, Mighty Lord. 


When, Thunderer! I move along tremulous like a wind-blown skin, 
Have mercy, spare me, Mighty Lord. 


O Bright and Powerful God, through want of strength I erred 
and went astray : > 
Have mercy, spare me, Mighty Lord. 


Thirst found thy worshipper though he stood in the midst of 
water-floods : 
Have mercy, spare me, Mighty Lord. 


O Varuna, whatever the offence may be which we as men commit 
against the heavenly host, 

When through our want of strength we violate thy laws, punisb 
us not, O God, for that iniquity." 


( Quite a different note is struck in the songs to the god 
Indra. Indra can be designated as the actual national god 
of the Vedic Indians. As, however, the Indians at the time 
of the Rgveda, were still a fighting and struggling nation, 
so Indra is a thoroughly warlike god. His enormous strength 
and combativeness are described again and again, and fondly 
the Vedic singers dwell on the battles of Indra with the 
demons, whom he destroys with his thunderbolt. Especially 





-—— 1) Tbe grave, or the earthen urn ín which the ashes of the cremated corpse are 
reserved, may be meant. On the methods of burial of the ancient Indians, ase below pp. 958. 
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the battle of Indra with Vrtra is celebrated by songs in 
numerous hymns. Again and again the splendid victory is 
spoken of, which the god achieved over the demon ; countless 
times Indra is praised exultingly, because he slew Vrtra with 
his thunderbolt. Vrtra (probably “the Obstruetor") is a 
demon in the form of a serpent or a dragon, who keeps the 
waters enclosed or imprisoned in a mountain. Indra wants 
to release the waters. With Soma he imbibes courage, has- 
tens to the battle, and slays the monster—now the released 
waters flow in a rapid stream over the corpse of Vrtra. This 
great deed of Indra is graphically described in the song Rv. 
I, 32, which begins with the verses " :— 


“I will proclaim the manly deeds of Indra, 
The first that he performed, the lightning-wielder. 
He slew the serpent, then discharged the waters, 
And cleft tlie caverns of the lofty mountains. 


He slew the serpent lying on the mountain : 

For him the whizzing bolt has 'T'vastar fashioned. 
Like lowing cows, with rapid current flowing, 
The waters to the ocean down have glided." 


The songs leave no doubt that the myth of Indra's 
dragon-fight refers to some powerful natural phenomenon. 
Heaven and earth tremble when Indra slays Vrtra. He does 
not destroy the dragon once only, but repeatedly, and he is 
invited also in the future always to kill Vrtra, and to release 
the waters. Already the old Indian Veda-interpreters tell us 
that Indra isa god of the thunder-storm, and that by the 
mountains in which the waters are enclosed, we are to under- 
stand the clouds, in which Vrtra—the demon of drought— 
keeps the waters imprisoned. Most of the European my tho- 
logists agreed with this opinion and saw in Indra, armed with 
a thunderbolt, a counterpart of the Teutonic Thunar, who 
swings the thunder-hammer M jéluir, a thunder-god reaching 


ee — — — 
) Trarslated by A. A. Macdonell, Dymus from the Rigveda, p. 47. 
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back into the Indo-European prehistoric period, and in the 
dragon-fight à mythological representation of the thunder- 
storm. Hillebrandt, however, has tried to prove that Vrtra 
is not a cloud-demon and not a demon of drought, but 
a winter-giant whose power is broken by the sun-god 
Indra; the “rivers” which are imprisoned by Vrtra 
and set free by Indra, are, according to him, not the torrents 
of rain, but the rivers of the North-West of India which 
dry up in winter and are re-filled only when the sun causes 
the masses of snow of the Himalaya mountains to melt. 
However that may be, it ix certain that the Vedic singers 
themselves had no Clear consciousness of the original meaning 
f Indra and Vrtra as nature-gods. For them Indra was a 
owerful champion, a giant of enormous strength, but Vrtra 
the most dreaded of the demons, which were believed to be 
embodied in the black aborigines of the land. For Indra 
does not fight only with Vrira, but with numerous other 
demons. His demon-fights are only n copy of the battles 
which the Aryan immigrants had to fight. Therefore, too, 
Indra is above all a god of warriors, Of none of the gods 
of the Vedic pantheon are so many individual traits given 
us, none is portrayed so “true to life "—if one may use the 
expression with reference to a deity—as this warlike god in 
the 250 hymns which are dedicated to him. Big and strong 
are his arms. With beautiful lips he quaffs the Soma-drink, 
and when he has drunk, he moves his jawbones with pleasure, 
and shakes bis fair beard. Fair a« gold i« his hair, and his 
whole appearance. He is a giant in stature,—heaven and 
earth would not be large enough to serve him asa girdle. In 
strength and vigour no heavenly nor earthly being approaches 
him. When he grasped the two endless worlds, they were 
for him only a handful. He is called by preference a bull. 
Boundless as his strength, is also hix power of drinking, which 


is described, often not without humour, in the songs. Before 


he slew Vrira, he drank three ponds of soma ; and once it is 
e" PI 
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even said that he drank, in one gulp, thirty ponds of soma 
juice. Scarcely was he born—and his birth was no ordinary 
one, for still in his mother's womb he said: *I do not want 
to go out here, that is a bad way; across, through the side, 
I will zo out” (Rv. 1V, 18, 2)—when he already drank 
goblets of soma. Sometimes, too, he did too much of a good 
thing. In the song Rv. X, 119, a poet brings before us the 
intoxicated Indra, uttering a monologue and considering what 
he is to do—‘‘'Thus I will do it, no, thus,” “TI will place 
the earth here, no, I will place it there," a so *on—where. 
each verse ends with the significant refrain ** Have I, then, 
drunk of the Soma ? ” | 

This warlike national god is much more suitable than 
any other to be the chief of gods. Although in the Reveda 
almost every god is at some time or another praised as the 
first and highest of all gods—this is a sort of flattery, by 
means of which one wants to incline the god in one's favour, 
similarly to the way in which later court poets have cele- 
brated many a petty prince as the ruler of the world—yet 
Indra is, in the earliest times, undoubtedly a king among the 
gods, like Zeus of the Greek Olympus. 

As chief of gods he is celebrated in the song Hv. II, 12, 
which as a specimen of an Indra song, may here be given 
in the translation of A. A. Macdonell : " 


* He who just born as chief god full of spirit 
Went far beyond the otber gods in wisdom : 
Before whose majesty and mighty manhood 
The two worlds trembled: he, O men, is Indra. 


Who made the widespread earth when quaking steadfast 
Who eet at rest the agitated mountains, 

Who measured out air’s middle space more widely, 

Who gave the sky support: he, men, is Indra. 





2! Hymns from the Rigveda, pp. 48 ff. 
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Who slew the serpent, freed the seven rivers, 
Who drove the cattle out from Vala's cavern, '? 
Who fire between two rocks has generated, 

A conqueror in fights: he, men, is Indra. 


He who has made all earthly things unstable, 
Who humbled and dispersed the Dasa colour, 
Who, as the player's stake the winning gambler, 
The foeman's fortune zains: he, men, is Indra. 


Of whom, the terrible, they ask, ** Where is he?” 
Of him, indeed, they also say, “ he is not." 

The foeman's wealth, like player's stakes, he lessens. 
Believe in him : for he, O men, is Indra. 


He furthers worshippers, both rich and needy, 
And priests that supplicate his aid and praise him. 
W ho, fair-lipped, helps the man that presses Soma, 
That sets the stones at work: he, men, is Indra. 


In whose control are horses and all chariots, 
In whose control are villages and cattle ; 
He who has generated sun and morning, 
Who leads the waters: he, O men, is Indra. 


W hom two contending armies vie in calling, 

On both sides foes, the farther and the nearer; 
Two fighters mounted on the self-same chariot *) 
Invoke him variously : he, men, is Indra, 


Without whose aid men conquer not in battle, 
Whom fighting ever they invoke for succour, 
Who shows himself a match for every foeman, 
Who moves what is unmoved : he, men, is Indra. 





23) Next to the Vrtra-killing this deliverance of the cows is the greatest heroic deed 
ef Indra. It has been compared—I think, rigbtly—with the deed of Hercules, who kills 






~ way Hercules and Cacus. Of. Oldenberg, " Rel. des Veda,” p. 143. f. Hillebrandt, “ Vod. 
(0 Myth," HI, 260 ff. UMEN 
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W ho with his arrow slays the unexpecting 
Unuoumbered crew of gravely guilty sinners ; 
Who yields not to the boasting foe in boldness, 
Who slays the demons: he, O men, is Indra. 


He who detected in the fortieth autumn 
Sambara ') dwelling far among the mountains ; 
Who slew the serpent that put forth hie vigour, 
The demon as he lay: he, men, is Indra. 


Who with his seven rays, the bull, the mighty, *! 
Let loose the seven streams to flow in torrente ; 
Who, bolt in arm, spurned Rauhina, the demon, 
On scaling heaven bent: he, men, is Indra. 


Both Heaven and Earth, themselves, bow down before him ; 
Before his might the very mountains tremble, 

Who, famed as Soma-drinker, armed with lightning, 

Ia wielder of the bolt: he, men, is Indra. 


Who with his aid helps him that presses Soma, 

That bakes and lauds and ever sacrifices ; *? 

Whom swelling prayer, whom Soma pressings strengthen, 
And now this offering : he, O men, is Indra. 


W ho, fierce, on him that bakes and him that presses 
Bestowest booty : thou, indeed, art trusted, 

May we, for ever dear to thee, O Indra, 

Endowed with hero sons address the Synod." 





*) Namo of a demon. 

*) Indra hasa chariot provided with seven reina (Rv. IT, 18, 1; VI, 44, 24), i.e., many 
. horses" soven " in the Rigveda often means " many "—are harnessed to his chariot, 
DS These aro the foar sasrifoial priesta of tbe older period. 
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While the hymns of Varuna and Indra show us that the 
Vedic poets are not lacking in pathos, vigour and raciness the 
songs to Agni, the fire or the fire-god, show us that these 
poets also often succeeded in touching the simple, warm, 
heart-felt tone. Agni, as the sacrificial fire and as the fire 
which blazes on the hearth, is esteemed as the friend of 
mortals; he is the mediator between them and the gods, and 
to him the poet speaks as to a dear friend. He prays to him, 
that he may bless him **as the father his son," and he takes 
for granted that the god is pleased with his song and will 
fulfil the wish of the singer. While Indrais the god of the 
warrior, Agni is the god of the householder, who protects his 
wife and children for him, and makes his homestead prosper. 
He himself is often called “ master of the house ’’ (grhapati). 
He is the “ guest " of every house, “the first of all guests." 
As an immortal being he has taken up his abode amongst 
mortals; and in his hand lies the prosperity of the family. 
Since primitive times, the bride, when she came to her new 
home, was led around the sacred fire, and therefore Agni is 
also called “the lover of maidens, the husband of women ” 
(Rv. I, 66, 8), and in a marriage benediction it is said that 
Agni is the husband of the maidens, and that the bridegroom 
receives the bride from Agni. Simple prayers are also 
addressed to him at the wedding, at the birth of children, 
and similar family events. During the marriage-sacrifice 
the prayer was offered on behalf of the bride: “ May 
Agni, the lord of the house, protect her! May he lead her 
offspring on to a high age; may her womb be blessed, may 
she be the mother of living children. May she behold the 
joy of her sons!” As the sacrificial fire, Agni is ‘‘ the 
messenger" between gods and mortals; and sometimes it is 
said that, as such, he bears the sacrificial food up to the gods, 
sometimes also that he brings the gods down to the sacrifice. 
Therefore he is also called the priest, the wise One, the 
Brahman, the Purohita (family priest) and by preference the 
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title Hotar—the name of the chief priest at the great sacrifice 
—is given to him. Beginnings of mythology and poetic art 
can hardly be separated, especially in the songs to Agni. 
By means of abundant pourings of ghee the sacrificial fire 
was maintained in a state of radiant flame, and the poet says: 
Agni's countenance shines, or his back shines, his hair drips 
with ghee. When he is described as flame-haired, or red- 
haired, red-bearded, with sharp jawbones and golden gleaming 
teetb, when the flames of the fire are spoken of as Agni's 
tongues, when the poet, thinking of the bright fire radiating 
in all directions, calls Agni four-eyed or thousand-eyed, then 
allthis may be called poetry just as well as mythology. 
Thus also the rattling and rustling of the fire is compared 
with the bellowing of a bull,"—and Agni is called a bull. 
The pointed, rising flames are imagined as horns, and a singer 
calls Agni “ provided with a thousand horns," while another 
one says that he sharpens his horns and shakes them in 
anger. Just as frequently, however, Agni is also compared 
with a merrily neighing horse, a “fiery runner"; and in 
mythology as well as in religious worship, Agni stands in 
close connection with the horse. But, when Agni is also 
called the bird, the eagle of heaven, hastening along in rapid 
flight between heaven and earth, then we must think of the 
flame of the lightning which descends from the sky. A gain, 
another appearance*of fire is in the mind of the poet when 
he says (Rv. I, 143, 5): “ Agni, with his sharp jaws, devours 
the forests ; he masticates them, he lays them low as the 
warrior his foes.” Similarly another poet (Rv. I, 65, 8): 
“ When fanned by the wind, he has spread through the forests, 
Agni cuts off the hair of the earth." (i.e. grass and herbs). 


Even the actual Agni-myths have only originated in the 
metaphorical and enigmatic language of the poets. Agni 





i) In English, too, we speak of the “roaring fire," — — 
12 
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has three births or three birthplaces: in the sky he glows 
as the fire of the sun, on the earth he is brought forth by 
mortals out of the two pieces of tinder wood, and as the 
lightning he is born in the water. As he is brought forth 
with the help of two pieces of tinder wood (Aranis), it is said 
that he has two mothers,—and “scarcely is the child born, 
when he devours the two mothers.” (Rv. X, 79,4.) An 
older poet, however, says: “Ten indefatigable virgins have 
brought forth this child of Tvastar (i.e. Agni) " (Rv. I, 95, 2), 
by which are meant the ten fingers, which had to be employed 
in the twirling ; and as it was only possible through great 
exertion of strength to bring the fire out of the pieces of wood 
by friction, Agni in the whole of the Rgveda is called “the 
son of strength." 

With the extensive part which the fire-cult played among 
the ancient Indians, it is not to be wondered at, that the 
majority of the numerous songs in the Rgveda which are 
dedicated to Agni—there are about two hundred of them—have 
been used as songs of sacrifice, many of them having only 
been composed for sacrificial purposes. Yet we find among 
these songs many plain, simple prayers, which, perhaps are 
the work of priests, but certainly are the work of poets. As 
an example I give the first hymn of our Rgveda-Samhitá in 
the translation of A. A. Macdonell : ? 


- * Agni I praise, the household priest, 
God, minister of sacrifice, 
Invoker, best bestowing wealth. 


Agni is worthy to be praised, 
By present as by seers of old: 
May he to us conduct the gods. 


Through Agni may we riches gain, 


And day by day prosperity 
Replete with fame and manly sons. 





|) Hymns from the Rigveda, pp. 72 f. 
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The worship and the sacrifice, 
Guarded by thee on every side, 
Go straight, O Agni, to the gods. 


May Agni, the invoker, wise 
And true, of most resplendent fame, 
The god, come hither with the gods. 


Whatever good thou wilt bestow, 
© Agni, on the pious man, 
That gift comes true, O Angiras. 


To thee, O Agni, day by day, 
O thou illuminer of gloom, 
With thought we, bearing homage, come : 


To thee the lord of sacritice, 
The radiant guardian of the Law, 
That growest in thine own abode. 


So, like a father to his son, 
Be easy of approach to us ; 
Agni, for weal abide with us." 


Some pearls of lyric poetry, which appeal to us as much 
through their fine comprehension of the beauties of Nature, 
as through their flowery language, are to be found among the 
songs to Sürya (the Sun), to Parjanya (the Rain-god), to the 
Maruts (the Storm-gods) and above all to Usas (the Dawn). 
In the hymns addressed to the latter the singers vie with each 
other in magnificent metaphors which are intended to depict 
the splendour of the rising dawn. Gleaming she approaches 
like a maiden decked by her mother, who is proud of her body. 
She puts on splendid garments, like a dancer, and reveals her 
bosom to the mortal. Clothed in light the maiden appears in 
the East and unveils her charms. She opens the gates of 
heaven and, radiant, steps forth out of them. Again and 
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again her charms are compared with those of a woman invit- 
ing love. Thus we read (Rv, V, 80, 5.6)" : 


'* As conscious that her limbs are bright with bathing, she stands, 


as 'twere, erect that we may see her. 
Driving away malignity and darkness, Dawn, child of Heaven, 


hath come to us with lustre. 


The Daughter of the Sky, like some chaste woman, bends, 


opposite to men, her forehead down. 
The Maid, disclosing boons to him who worships, hath brought 


again the daylight as aforetime," 


The following hymn to Dawn (Rv. VI, 64) I also give in 
the translation of Griffith : 


“The radiant Dawns bave risen up for glory, in their white 


splendour like the vaves of waters. 
She maketh paths all easy, fair to travel, and, rich, hath 
shown herself benign and friendly. 


We see tbat (hou art good : far shines thy lustre; thy beams, 
thy splendours have flown up to heaven. 
Decking thyself, thou makest bare thy bosom, shining in majesty, 
thou Goddess Morning. 


Red are the kine and luminous that bear her the Blessed One 
who spreadeth through the distance. 
The foes she chaseth like a valiant archer, like a swift warrior 


she repelleth darkness. 


Thy ways are easy on the hills: thou passest Invincible! 
Self-luminous! through waters. 
So lofty Goddess with thine ample pathway, Daughter of Heaven, 
bring wealth to give us comfort. 


Dawn, bring me wealth: untroubled, with thine oxen thou bearest 


riches at thy will and pleasure ; 
Thou who, a Goddess, Child of Heaven, hast shown thee lovely 


through bounty when we called thee early. 





') Translated by Griffith. 
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As the birds fly forth from their resting-places, so men with 


store of food rise at thy dawning. 
Yea, to the liberal mortal who remaineth at home, O Goddess 


Dawn, much good thou bringest." 


To Vata, the Wind, as the leader of the Maruts, the 
storm-gods, the following hymn (Rv. X, 168) is addressed, 
which I quote in the translation of Macdonell.” 


"Of Vata’s car I now will praise the greatness : 
Rending it speeds along; its noise is thunder. 
Touching the sky it flies, creating lightnings ; 
Scattering dust it traverses earth’s ridges. 


The hosts of Vata onward speed together : 

They haste to him as women to a concourse. 
The god with them upon the same car mouoted, 
The king of all this universe speeds onward. 


In air, along his pathways speeding onward, 
Never on any day he tarrics resting. 

The first-born, order-loving friend of waters : 
Where was he born, and whence has he arisen ? 


Of gods the breath, and of the world the offspring, 
This god according to his liking wanders, 

His sound is heard, his form is never looked on : 
That Vata let us worship with oblation.” 


Beside these songs, which are worthy of being valued 
as works of poetic art, there is indeed a second class of 
hymns in the Rgveda, which are composed only ‘as sacri- 
ficial songs and litanies, for quite definite ritual purposes. 
A strict line of demarcation is here, however, not possible. 
Whether we wish to accept a song as the spontaneous expres- 
sion of pious faith, as the work of a divinely inspired poet, 
or as sacrificial prayer put together in à workmanlike fashion, 





— — — >- ua — -a 


') Hymas from the Rigveda, p. 62. 
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is often only a matter of taste. The extraordinary monotony 
of these prayers and sacrificial chants is certainly one of 
their characteristics. It is always with the same turns of 
expression that one god, like another, is praised as great 
and mighty: always the same formulas, with which the 
sacrificial priest beseeches the gods for wealth of cattle and 
riches. Many of these sacrificial songs are already dis- 
tinguishable through the fact that in one and the same 
hymn several gods, sometimes even all the gods of the 
Vedic pantheon, are invoked one after another. For, at 
the great Soma sacrifice every god must receive his share, 
and every sacrificial offering must be accompanied by a 
verse. Compare, for instance, with the above-quoted songs 
to Varuna, Indra and Agni, a sacrificial litany like the 
following (Rv. VII, 35) : 


* May Indra and Agni grant us happiness by their mercy, so also 
Indra and Varuna, to whom sacrifice is offered ; may Indra and Soma 
grant us happiness, welfare and blessing! May Indra and Pusan grant 
us happiness at the capture of booty. 

May Bhaga grant us happiness; our hymns of praise, Purandhi, 
our wealth, may they bring us happiness...............++: 

May Dhatar, Dhartar and the far-extending (Earth) freely grant us 
happiness; may the two great realms of space '), may the mountain, 
may the auspicious invocations to the gods grant us happiness. 

May Agni of shining countenance, may Mitra and Varuna, may the 
two Asvins grant us happiness ; may the good works of the pious grant 
us happiness! May the mighty Wind-god blow to us happiness" ! 


Thus it goes on through fifteen long verses. 

To these sacrificial songs belong among others also the 
so-called Aprisiktas, “propitiatory hymns” (i.e. hymns 
for the propitiation or reconciliation of certain deities, demons, 
and certain personified objects connected with the sacrifice). 
These hymns, of which there are ten in the Rgveda-Samhita, 





|) Heaven and Earth. 
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have a quite definite use at the animal sacrifice. They 
all consist of eleven or twelve verses, and Agni is invoked 
in them under various names, that he may bring the gods 
to the sacrifice. In the fourth or fifth verse the priests are 
invited to strew about the sacred grass, on which the gods 
are to sit down in order to receive the sacrificial gifts. Also 
certain goddesses are regularly invoked in the hymns, and 
the penultimate verse generally contains an invocation 
to the stake which serves in the binding of the sacrificial 
animal, e.g. “O divine tree, let the sacrificial meal go 
to the gods." 


The hymns of Book IX which have already been 
referred to above, are throughout sacrificial songs, which 
are all addressed to Soma and are used inthe great Soma- 
sacrifice. In sheer endless monotony the same procedure 
recurs, the pressing of the soma, the mixing and refining 
of the same, the pouring into the vats, and so on; again 
and again Indra is called to the drinking of the soma, 
Soma and Indra united are praised, and implored for riches, 
or for rain, of which the soma-juice trickling down through 
the sieve is a symbol. But rarely in these monotonous 
litanies do we come across a pretty metaphor, as for instance, 
when it is said of Soma (Rv. IX, 16, 6). 


“ Clarified by the sieve of sheep’s wool 
Soma rises to his fullest splendour, 
There he stands, as after battle 
Stands the hero by the stolen cows.” 


Whe fact that verses may be composed for ritual purposes 
and yet be of great poetic beauty, is proved by the funeral 
songs of which a few are preserved in Book X of the Rgveda. 
In Ancient India corpses were usually burnt, yet in the 


oldest times burial was probably the custom with the Indians, 
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as with other Indo-European peoples. The following beauti- 
ful verses (Rv. X, 18, 10-13) refer to a burial : " 


"Approach the bosom of the earth, the mother, 
This eartb, the far-extending, most propitious ; 
Young, soft as wool to bounteous givers, may she 
Preserve thee from the lap of dissolution. 


Wide open, earth, O press not heavily on him ; 
Be easy of approach to him, a refuge safe ; 

As with a robe a mother hides 

Her son, so shroud this man, O earth. 


Now opening wide may here the earth stand steadfast, 
May here a thousand columns rise to prop her ; 

May here those mansions ever drip with butter, 

And here be always shelter to protect him. 


For thee I now prop up the earth around thee here ; 
In lowering this elod may I receive no harm. 

May the Fathers hold up for thee this column, 

And Yama here provide for thee fit mansions.” 


It would indeed be possible also to fit in these verses, 
as Oldenberg " thinks, into the ritual of cremation. As we 
learn in the books of ritual, in ancient India the bones were 
collected after the cremation and placed in an urn, and this 
was buried. Accordingly these verses could have been 
uttered at the burial of this urn of bones. However I do not 
consider this probable. The words “wide open, Earth, O press 
not heavily on him” and so on, seem to me, only to be relevant 
at the erection of a mound over the actualcorpse. The custom 
of burying the bones I consider to be a remnant of an older 
custom of the burial of the corpses, to which our verses refer.” 


') Translated by A. A. Macdonell, Hymns from the Rigveda, p. 88, 

+) "Religion des Veda," p. 571. 

3) At the time when cremation waa already a general custom, children and ascetics 
were still buried, Bat in the above verse nothing indicates that it is a case of the burial of 
n child or ef an ascetic. W. Caland, “ Die altindischen Toten-und Beatattun bräuche,” 
Amaterdam, 1896, pp. 163 ff, as against R. Roth (ZDMG 8, 1854, ff) has 

woved that the hymn Rgveda X, 18 is not one uniform production, Only the verses 10 to 
13 farm a separate poem. S. also W. D. Whitney, “ Oriental and Linguistic Studies,’ 
New York, 1873, 51 M., and L. v. Schroeder, WZKM 9, 1895, 112 f. 
the , 
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On the other hand, the hymn Rv. X, 16, 1-6, probably 
belonging to a later period, is intended for the ceremony of 
cremation. When the funeral pile is erected, the corpse is 
laid upon it, and the fire lighted. And when the flames 
unite above it, the priests pray : 

* Burn him not up, nor quite consume him, Agni: let not his body or 
his skin be scattered, 


O Jàtavedas,! when thou hast matured him, then send him on his way 
unto the Fathers. 


When thou bast made him ready, Játavedas, then do thou give him 
" over to the Fathers. 
When he attains unto the life that waits him, he shall become the 

Deities’ controller. 


The Sun receive thine eye, the Wind thy spirit ; go, as thy merit is, 
to earth or heaven. 

Go, if it be thy lot, unto the waters ; go, make thine home in plants 
with all thy members. 


Thy portion is the goat : with heat consume him ; let thy fierce flame, 
thy glowing splendour, burn him. 

With thine auspicious forms, O Játavedas, bear this man to the 
region of the pious. 

Here we already find philosophical theories on life after 
death and on the destiny of the soul mixed up with the 
mythological ideas about Agni and the fathers. These are 
not the only allusions to philosophical ideas, but there are 
about a dozen hymns in the Rgveda which we can designate 
as philosophical hymns, in which, along with speculations 
on the universe and the creation, that great pantheistic idea of 
the Universal Soul which is one with the universe, appears 
for the first time —an idea, which since that time has domi- 
nated the whole of Indian philosophy. 

Quite early there arose, among the Indians, doubts as 
to the power, even as to the existence of the gods. Already 
LO. £7 — — 

1) A name of the god Agni. 

| 13 
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in the hymn Rv. II, 12, translated above, which praises so 
confidently the might and the feats of strength of Indra, and 
the separate verses of which end in the refrain, which is flung 
out in such full faith: “He, O men, is Indra,"—even 
there we hear that there were people who did not believe 
in Indra: “Of whom they ask * Where is he?' Of him 
indeed, they also say ‘He is not '...... Believe in him :for he, O 
men, is Indra.” Similar doubts occur in the remarkable 
hymn Rv. VIII, 100, 3 f., where the priests are invited to offer 
a song of praise to Indra, *a true one, if in truth, he is: for 
many say: ‘There is no Indra, who has ever seen him ? To 
whom are we to direct the song of praise ?’” Whereupon 
Indra personally appears, in order to give assurance of his 
existence and his greatness: “ There I am, singer, look at 
me here, in greatness I tower above all beings " and so on. 
But when people had once begun to doubt Indra himself, 
who was the highest and mightiest of all the gods, so much the 
more arose scraples concerning the plurality of the gods in 
general, and doubts began to arise whether indeed there was 
any merit in sacrificing to the gods. Thus in the hymn Rv. X, 
121, in which Prajapati is praised as the creator and preserver 
of the world and as the one god, and in which, in the refrain 
recurring» in verse after verse: “ Which god shall we honour 
by means of sacrifice?” there lies hidden the thought, that in 
reality there is nothing in all the plurality of the gods, and 
that alone the one and only god, the Creator Prajapati, de- 
serves honour. Finally, this scepticism finds its most powerful 
expression in the profound poem of the Creation (Rv. X,129)."! 
It begins with a description of the time before the creation. : 


“ Nor aught existed then, nor naught existed, 
There was no air, nor heaven beyond. 
What covered all? Wherein? 1n whose shelter was it? 
Was it the water, deep and fathomless ? | 


— — — — — — — —— 


1) Translation by B. T. H. Grifith, Li 
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No death was then, nor was there life immortal. 
Of day and night there was then no distinction. 
That One alone breathed windless by itself. 
Than that, forsooth, no other thing existed." 


Only very timidly does the poet venture on a reply to the 
question regarding the origin of the world. He imagines the 
state before the creation as ‘darkness shrouded in darkness," 
far and wide nothing but an impenetrable flood, until through 
the power of the Tapas,” “the One” arose. This “One” 
was alréady an intellectual being ; and as the first product of 
his mind—* the mind’s first fruit," as the poet says—came 
forth Kama, i.e. “sexual desire, love," " and in this Kama 
* the wise searching in their hearts, have by meditation dis- 
covered the connection between the existing and the non- 
existing." But only gentle hints does the poet venture to 
give, soon doubts again begin to arise, and he concludes with 
the anxious questions: 1 


« Who knoweth it forsooth, who can declare it here, 
Whence this creation has arisen, whence it came ? 
The gods came hither by this world's ereation only :*? 
Who knoweth then, whence this creation has arisen ? 


Whence this creation has arisen, whether 

It has been made or not: He who surveys 

This world in highest heaven, he may be knoweth,— 
Or, it may be, he knoweth not." ? 


_—————————— — — 

) Tapag may here have its original meaning of “ heat” (some “ creative hoat” 
analogous to the heat by which the brood-hen produces life from the egg) or it may mean 
the 'fervour' of austerity; or, as Deussen thinks, both meaninga may be implied in the 
word. 

*) Not the “will” of Schopenhauer, as Deussen and others assume. As sexual 
desire leads to the procreation and birth of beings, so these ancient thinkers considered 
sexual desire as the primal source of all existence. 

a) "That is the gods themselves were created only with the rest of creation, therefore 
they cannot tell us whence the world originated. 


j 
^ Im ^) Translated into English by tho author. This famous hymn has been often 
Ke translated and discussed, thus by H. T. Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays (2nd Ed., Mudras, 


* : f= 
eye TC 
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In most of the philosophical hymns of the Rgveda the 
idea certainly comes to the foreground of a creator who is 
named now Prajápati, now Brahmanaspati, or Brhaspati, or 
again Visvakarman, but who is still always thought of as 
& personal god. But already in the above-quoted verse it 
appears doubtful to the poet whether the creation was 
“made” or whether it came into being by some other means, 
and the creative principle receives no name in this poem, but 
is called “the One." Thus already in the hymns the great 
idea of Universal Unity is foreshadowed, the idea that 
everything which we sce in Nature and which the popular 
belief designates as “ gods," in reality is only the emanation 
of the One and Only One, that all plurality is only imagi- 
nary—an idea which is really already expressed clearly and 
distinctly in the verse Rv. I, 164, 46: 


“ They call him Indra, Mitra, Varuna, 
And Agni; he is the heavenly bird Garutmat : 
To what is one, the poets give many a name, 
They call it Agni, Yama, Matarisvan.” 


While these philosophical hymns form, as it were, a 
bridze to the philosophical speculations of the Upanisads, 
there exist also a number of poems in the Rgveda-Samhita— 
there might be about twenty of them—which form a con- 
necting link with the epic and dramatic poetry. These are 
fragments of narratives in the form of dialogues (Samvadas), 
and may therefore be fitly called Samvada or dialogue 
hymns. H. Oldenberg” called them “Akhyāna hymns,” 





1872), I, pp. 33 f. ; Max Müller History of Ancient Ranskrit Literature, 2nd Ed., London 1860, 
p. 564; J. Murr, Original Sanskrit Texte, V, p. 356: Hl. W. Wallis, Cosmology of the 
Rigveda, London, 1887, pp. 89 ff. ; W. D. Whitney, JAOS, XI, p. cix; P. Deussen, Allgemeine 
Geschichte der Philosophie 1 (where all tle philosophical hymna of the Hgveda aro dise 
cussed); L. Scherman, Philosophische Hymnen aus der Big-und Atharravedn-Sunbitå, 
Strassburg, 1887, pp. 1 ff. Jt hns aleo been translated by Mucdonet!, E. J. Thomas, etc. 

| ') "Das altindirche Ákhyána" in ZDMG 37 (1883; 54 ff. and AÁkhlylüpabhymnen im 
Rgveda” in ZDMG 39 (1885) 52 ff. Aihy&na means " narrative." 
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and started a theory, in order to explain their fragmentary 
and enigmatic character. The oldest form of epic poetry 
in India, he said, was a mixture of prose and verse, the 
speeches of the persons only being in verses, while the 
events connected with the speeches were narrated in prose. 
Originally only the verses used to be committed to memory 
and handed down, while the prose story was left to be 
narrated by every reciter in his own words. Now in the 
dialogue hymns of the Rgveda only the verse portions, 
containing conversations, have been preserved, while the 
prose portions of the narrative are lost to us. Only some 
of these narratives can partly be restored with the help of the 
Bráhmanas or the epic literature, or even of commentaries. 
Where these aids fail, nothing remains for us but to try to 
guess the storv from the conversations, ‘This theory seemed to 
be supported by the fact that not only in Indian, but also in 
other literatures, the mixture of prose and verse is an early 
form of epic poetry. It is found, for instance, in Old Irish 
and in Scandinavian poetry." In India we find it in some 
narrative portions of the Brahmanas and U panisids, in some of 
the old parts of the Mahabharata, in Buddhist literature, in 
the literature of fables and tales, in the drama, and again in 
the campü. It is true that, in all these cases the prose has 
been handed down together with the verses, but as the 
Rgveda is professedly the Veda of the verses, it war not 
possible to include any prove in the Samhita of the Rgveda. 
And if an Akhyàna, consisting of prose and verse, was to 
find a place in the Rgveda-Samhita, the prose portion would 
have to be omitted. This is the theory of Oldenberg, which 
for a long time was almost generally accepted by scholars. 


— — — — —— 


1) Alrendy in tho year 1578 in a lecturo delivered ot tho 33rd meoting of Gorman 
philologiats ond pedagoguce nt Gera, Ernst Windisch bad pointed ont the significance of 
quite similar phenomena in the old Irish. legend.poetry, nnd. on. this cevasion luul also 
already drawn attention to the related pheuomena in lodian literature, 
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Of late, however, the theory has also met with a great 
deal of opposition. Many years back Max Müller and 
Sylvain Lévi " had already suggested that the dialogue poems 
of the Rgveda might be a kind of dramas. This idea has been 
taken up by Joh. Hertel? and L. von Schroeder,” who tried 
to prove that these Samvada hymns are really speeches belong- 
ing to some dramatic performances connected with the 
religious cult. We have only, they say, to supply dramatic 
action, and the difficulties which these hymns ofler to 
interpretation will disappear. What kind of action has to be 
supplied can of course only be guessed from the dialogues 
themselves. 


The fact is, that poems like the dialogue hymns of the 
Rgveda are of frequent occurrence in Indian literature. We 
shall find similar semi-epic and semi-dramatic poems, consist- 
ing chiefly or entirely of dialogues or conversatiohs, in the 
Mahabharata, in the Puranas, and especially in Buddhist 
literature. All these poems are nothing else but ancient ballads 
of the same kind as are found also in the literatures of 
many other peoples.’ This ancient ballad poetry is the 





') Le Théitre Indien, Paris, 1890, pp. 301 ff. 

*) WZEM 18, 1904, 59 f., 137 ff.; 23, 1909, 273 ff.; Indische M&rchen, Jena, 1921, 
pp. 344, 367 f. 

^) Mysterium und Mimus im Rigveda, Leipzig, 1908. 


*) A. Barth (RHR 19, 1889, 130 f...Oeuvres, 11, 5f.) has already compared the 
Akhy&na of Purüravas and Urvasi in the Šatapatha- Brálimano with the ballad of King Rasālū 
in Temple's " Legends of the Panjüáb'"" On the whole question seo Pischel, GGA 1891, 355 
ft. ; Oldenburg, GG A 1909, 66 ff. ; NGGW 1911, 459 ff. ; Bloomfield, American Journal of Philo- 
logy, 30, 1909, 78 ff. ; A. B. Keith, JRAS, 1909, 200 ff.; 1911, 979 ff. ; 1012, 429 ff.; ZDMG 
64, 1910, 534 ff. ; J. Charpentier, WZKM 23, 1909, 151 f. ; 25, 1911, 307 ff. ; Die Suparpasage, 
Uppsala 1920, p. 13 f. W. Caland, AR 14, 1911, 499 ff; Hillebrandt, Lieder des Rgveda, 
passim; K. F. Geldner, Die indische Balladendichtung, Festschrift der Universit&t Marburg, 
1913, pp. 93 ff.; E. Windisch, Geschichte der Sanskrit Philologie, pp. 404 ff. ; M. Winternite, 
WZKM 23, 1900, 102 ff. ; Ocaterrcichischo Monatsachrift für den Orient 41, 1915, 173 f., 
And the Lecture on “ Ancient Indian Ballad Poetry" in the Calcutta Review, December, 1923, 
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source both of the epic and of the drama, for these ballads 
consist of a narrative and of a dramatic element. The epic 
developed from the narrative, the drama arose from the 
dramatic elements of the ancient ballad. These ancient 
Akhyanas or ballads were not always composed entirely in 
verse, but sometimes an introductory or a concluding story 
was told in prose, and occasionally the verses were linked 
together by short explanations in prose. Thus it may be 
that in some cases there might have been a connecting prose 
story (as Oldenberg assumed), which, if we knew it, would 
make the conversations of the hymns clear. But most of 
these hymns are simply ballads of the half-epic, half-dramatic 
type, though not real dramas, as some scholars have thought 
them to be. 

The most famous of these Vedic ballads or Samvada 
hymns is Rv. X. 95. This is a poem of 18 stanzas, consisting of 
a dialogue between Purüravasand Urvasi. Purüravas isa 
mortal, Urvasi a nymph (Apsaras) During four years the 
divine beauty lived on earth as the wife of Purüuravas, until 
by him she became pregnant, when she vanished, *'like the 
first of the dawns.” He went out to seek her. At last he 
found her, playing with other water-nymphs, in a lake. "That 
is about all we can glean from the obscure, often quite 
unintelligible verses, from the dialogues between the deserted 
one and the goddess who is romping about in the pond with 
her playmates. Fortunately this ancient myth of the love 
ofa mortal king for a divine maiden is also preserved in 
other portions of Indian literature, and thus we can, to a 
certain extent, complete the poem of the Rgveda. The legend 
of Purüravas and Urvasi is already told us in a Bràáhmana," 
and the verses of the Rgveda are woven into the narrative. 
"We are there told that the nymph, when she consented to 
become the wife of Purüravas, stipulated three conditions, one 
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of which was that she might never see him naked. The 
Gandharvas—demi-gods of the same kingdom to which the 
Apsaras belong— wanted to get Urvasi back. Therefore, in 
the night, they stole two little lambs which she loved like 
children, and which were tied to her bed. As Urvasi com- 
plained bitterly that she was robbed as though no man were 
near, Purüravas jumped up—*'naked as he was, for it scemed 
to him that the putting on of a garment would take too long" 
—to pursue the thieves. Butat the same instant the Gan- 
dharvas caused a flash of lightning to appear, so that it 
became as light as day, and Urvasi perceived the king naked. 
She then vanished ; and when Purüravas returned, she was 
gone. Mad with grief, the king wandered about the country, 
until one day he came toa pond, in which nymphs in the 
form of swans, were swimming about. This gives rise to the 
dialogue which we find in the Rgveda. and which is re- 
produced with explanatory additions in the Brahmana. ? 
Yet all the pleadings of Purüravas that she might return to 
him are in vain. Even when, in despair, he talked of 
self-destruction—he wanted to throw himself from the rocks 
as a prey to the fierce wolves—she only replied : 


“ Nay, do not die, Purüravas, nor perish : 
let not the evil-omened wolves devour thee. 
With women there can bo no lasting friendship, 
hearts of hyenas are the hearts of women." £} 


Whether and liow Purūravas is reunited with his beloved 
is not quite clear either in the Rgveda or in the Satapatha- 
Brühmapa. It scems that he becomes transformed into a 
Gandharva and attains heaven, where at last the joy of re- 
union is his. The story of Purüravas and Urvast has often 
been retold in India: it is briefly hinted at in the Katbaka 


|) The Satapatha- Biülimana has only fifteen of the eighteen verses of the Rgveda. 
*) Translated by R.T.H. Grifith, ) 
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belonging to the black Yajurveda, it is retold in exegetic 
works attached to the Veda," in the Harivaméa, an appendix 
to the Mahabharata, in the Visnu Purána and in the book of 
tales Katháüsaritságara, and no less a poet than Kālidāsa has 
founded one of his immortal dramas on it. From the circum- 
stance that, in spite of all efforts to bring the verses of the 
Rgveda into unison with the later narratives and to utilize the 
latter in the elucidation of the Rgvedic poem, there is still 
so much that is obscure and unexplained in these verses, we 
see how very much earlier the Rgveda is than any other 
known work of Indian literature. 

We have another valuable fragment of the art of narra- 
tion in ancient times, in the dialogue of Yama and Yami 
(Rv. X, 10). An old myth ofthe origin of the human race 
from a first pair of twins underlies the conversation.” Yami 
tries to tempt her brother Yama to incest, in order that the 
human race may not die out. In passionate words, glowing 
with desire, the sister draws the brother on to love. In gentle, 
deliberate speech, pointing to the eternal laws of the gods, 
which forbid the union of blood-relations, Yama repulses her. 
These speeches, in which unfortunately there is still much 
obscurity, are full of dramatic strength. Yami first says: 


* My friend I would draw near to me in friendship, 
Should he have gone e'en to the farthest ocean, 
That he beget a grandson to his sire 
On earth, remembering wisely future days.” [1] 





s) Baudhāyann-Śrautasūtra (s. Caland, in the Album Kern, pp 57 ff.) Bfhaddevats, 
Sadguruáéigya's commentary on tke Sarvinukramani of the Rgveda. 

*) Bee especially Geldner in the “ Vedische Studien" I, 243-295. Also Oldenberg, 
ZDMG 39, 72 ff. and '' Die Literatur dea alten Indien," pp. 53 ff. The Purüravas-Urvabi 
dialogue has also been translated by Hertel, Indogerm, Forschungen 31, 1912, 143 ff, and 


Hillebrandt , Lieder des Rgveda, pp. 142 ff. V MALI ; - 

5) Bee A. Weber, SBA. 1895, 822 ff. Yama means "twin," and Yam! isa feminine 
form of Yama. A. Winter has attempted a mythological interpretation of the myth in 
the essay : “ Mein Bruder freit um mich" (ZVV. VII, 1897, pp 172 ff.), where he compares 


14 
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Thereupon Yama replies : 


“ Thy friend loves not the friendship which considers her who is near 
in kindred as a stranger. 
Sons of the mighty Asura, the Heroes, supporters of the heavens, 
see far around them." [2] 


Yami, however, tries to persuade her brother that the 
gods themselves desire that he shall unite himself with her in 
order to propagate his race. As he will not listen, she 
becomes more and more persistent, more and more passionate : 


“ I, Yami, am possessed by love of Yama, that I may rest on the same 
couch beside him. 
I as a wife would yield me to my husband. Like car-wheels let us 
speed to meet each otber.” [7] 


But Yama again refuses with the words : 


“They stand not still, they never close their eyelids, those sentinels 
of God who wander round us. 
Not me—go quickly, wanton, with another, and hasten like a chariot- 
wheel to meet bim." [8] 


More and more tempestuous, however, does the sister grow, 
ever more ardently does she desire the embrace of Yama, 
until—on his repeated refusal—she bursts forth into the 

words : 


* Alas! thou art indeed: a weakling, Yama; we find in thee no trace 
of heart or spirit. 

As round the tree the woodbine cliogs, another will cling about thee 

girt as with a girdle.” (18] 


— — — — — — — — 


Rv. X, 10. with a Lettic popular song, in which a brother attempts to seduce his sister to 
incest, Schroeder (Mysterium und Mimus, pp. 275 ff). explains the hymn as a drama 
‘connected with some rite of fertility, This is certainly wrong. Bee Winternits, WZEKM 
28, 1909, 118 f. nod Oharpentier, Die Supargasage, p. 99. 
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Whereupon Yama concludes the dialogue with the words: 


“Embrace another, Yam1; let another, even as the woodbine rings 
the tree, enfold thee. | 


Win thou his heart and let him win thy fancy, and he shall form 
with thee a blest alliance." 1 [ 4] 


How the story of Yama and Yami ended, we do not 
know; moreover no later source gives us any information 
upon it. Thus the poem of the Rgveda is unfortunately 
only a torso, but a torso which indicates a splendid work 
of art. 

The Süryásükta, Rv. X, 85,” may also be included in 
the Revedic ballad poetry. This particular hymn describes the 
marriage of Süryà (the sun-daughter, as the dawn is here 
called) with Soma (the moon), at which the two Asvins were 
the match-makers. 'This hymn consists of 47 verses, which 
ure somewhat loosely connected. The verses nearly all refer 
to the marriage ritual, and most of them, as we know from 
the Grhyasütras, the manuals of domestie ritual, were used 
also at the marriage of ordinary mortals. Yet I do not think 
that these verses were merely compiled from the ritual (as 
is the case with some of the funeral hymns) so that they 
would have to be regarded as a kind of compilation of all 
the benedictions used in the marriage-rites, like a chapter 
in a prayer-book. It is much more probable that it is an 
ancient ballad describing the marriage of Sūryā partly in 
narrative stanzas, partly ir addresses to the Asvins and 
Süryà, and partly by the insertion of the mantras (benedic- 
tions, incantations) recited at the various stages of the 
marriage ceremony. But among the benedictions which 
we find in this Sirydsikta, there are many which, with their 





1) Verses 2, 7, 8, 13, 14 translated by R. T. H. Griffith, the first verse by the author. 
*) Translated into German by A. Weber, Ind. Stud. 6, 177 f. See ale» J. Ehwi, ZDMG, 
23, 1879, 166 ff. ; Pischel, Vediache Studien, 1, 14 ff. ; Oldenbery, GGA., 1889, p. 7. 
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simple, warm, hearty tone, remind us of the funeral hymns 


discussed above. ‘Thus the bridal pair is addressed in the 
beautiful words - 


" Happy be thou and prosper with thy children here: be vizilant to 

rule thy household in this home. 
Closely unite thy body with this man, thy lord. So shall ye, full 
of years, address your company." [27] 


The spectators past whom the marriage procession goes, 
are thus accosted : 


“Signs of good fortune mark the bride: Come all of you and 
look at her. 
Wish her prosperity, and then return unto your homes azain." [33] 


When the bridegroom, according to ancient Indo- 
European marriage-custom, clasps the hand of the bride, 
he recites this verse : 


“I take thy hand in mine for happy fortune that thou mayst 
reach old age with me thy husband. 

Gods, Aryaman, Bhaga, Savitar, Purandhi, have given thee to be 
my household's mistress." [36] 


When at last the bridal pair enter the new home, they 
are received with the following words: 


* Be ye not parted; dwell ye here; reach the full time of human 


life. 
With sons and grandsons sport and play, rejoicing in your 
own abode.” | [42] 


And upon the bride the blessing is invoked : 


“© HBounteous Indra, make this bride blest in her sons and fortunate. 
Vouchsafe to her ten sons, and make her husband the eleventh 
man!” [45]") 





') The five veraes translated by MK. T. U. Grifith. 


* 
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But some of the marriage benedietions have more of 
the character of magie formulas. Among them we find 
charms against the evil eye and other pernicious magic, by 
means of which the bride could injure her future husband, 
as well as exoreisms by means of which demons, which lie 
in wait for the bride, are to be scared away. ‘These magic 
formulas by no means stand alone, for there are, besides, 
about thirty magie songs in the Reveda. Some of these 
are benedictions and formulas for the healing of various 
diseases, for the protection of the embryo, for warding off 
the elfects of bad dreams and unfavourable omens, while 
others are incantations for the scaring away of witches, for 
the destruetion of enemies and malevolent wizards, or magic 
formulas against poison and vermin, verses for the supplant- 
ing of a rival; we also find a blessing on the field, a charm 
for the prosperity of cattle, a battle charm, a charm for 
inducing sleep, and so on. Of this kind is also the very 
remarkable “ Frog song,” Rv. VII, 103. Here the frogs 
are compared with Brahmans. In the dry season they lie 
there like Brahmans who have taken the vow of silence. 
Then when the rain comes, they greet each other with merry 
croaking “ns a son his father." And the one repeats the 
croaking of the other, as the pupils repeat the words of the 
teacher when studying the Veda in a Brahman school. 
They modulate their voices in many ways. As priests at 
the Soma-sacrifice sit singing around the filled tub, so the 
frogs celebrate the commencement of the rainy season with 


their 300585. Av tne end follows a prayer for wealth : 


* Both Lowing Cow and Bleating Goat have given, 
S pott y and Tawny, too, have given us riches. 
The frogs give kine by hundreds ; they for pressings 
Of Soma thousandfold, prolong existence.” *? 


— 





1) Translated by A. A. Mocdonett, Hymns from the Reveda, p. 86. A free poctical 


translation of the hymn ia to be found in J. Muir, Metrical ‘Translations from Sanskrit 
— pr. 184 f. 
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All this sounds immensely funny, and almost generally the 
song was looked upon by scholars as a parody on the sacrificial 
songs and malicious satire against the Brahmans." However, 
Bloomfield has proved conclusively? that this is a magic incan- 
tation, which was used as a rain-spell, and that the frogs, 
which, according to ancient Indian popular belief, can bring 
forth water, are praised and invoked as rain-bringers. The 
comparison with the Brahmansis not intended asa satire on the 
latter, but only as a flattery—a captatio benevolentiae—to the 
frogs. The frog-song was probably never a satire. It is 
only we who see something comic in it, and not the ancient 
Indians, who actually regarded frogs as great wizards. It 
appears, however, that incantations sometimes arose from. 
secular poems. Thus, the song Rv. VI, 75, may originally 
have been a war song, which has been changed into a battle 
charm. While some verses of this song are distinguished by 
great poetic beauty and especially by bold images, other verses 
show only the dry, inartistic language of incantations. The 
first three verses sound more like a war-song than like an 
incantation : 


« The warrior’s look is like a thunderous rain-cloud’s when, armed with 


mail, he seeke the lap of battle. 
- Be thou victorious with unwounded body : so let the thickness of thy 


mail protect thee. 
With bow let us win kine, with bow the battle, with bow the victors 


in our hot encounters. 





1) Cf. for instance, Deussen, Ag Ph 1,1, pp. 100 ff. 

s} JAOS 17, 1890, pp. 173 ff. Alrendy before this M. Haug (Brahma und die 
Brahmanen, München, 1871, p. 12) had explained the song in the same way, and 
attached toit the following interesting information. “ The song is used in connection 
with the foregoing, addressed to the rain-god (Parjanya), even to-day in time of great 
drought, when the ardently desired min refuses to come, Twenty to thirty Brahmans go to 
a river and recite theso two hymna, in order to enuse the rain to descend.” | 

“Gee also L. v. Schroeder Mysterium und Mimus im Rgveda, pp. 396 f, and J. W. 
Hauer, Die Anfüngo der Yogepraxis, Berlin 1922, pp. 68 ff. 
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The bow brings grief and sorrow to the foeman : armed with the bow 
may we subdue all regions. 


Close to bis ear, as fain to speak, she presses, holding ber well-loved 
friend in her embraces. 


Strained on the bow, she whispers like a woman-— this bow-string that 
preserves us in the combat." '? 


On the whole, however, the magic sonzs of the Rgveda 
differ in.no wise from those of the Atharva-Veda, with which 
we shall deal later. But it is very significant that, besides 
the hymns tothe great gods and the sacrificial songs, also 
incantations like these have been included in the Rgveda 
Samhita—and that by no means only in the tenth book of the 
latter. 


It is still more significant that also some apparently quite 
secular poems have got mixed amongst the sacred songs and 
sacrificial chants of the Rgveda. Thus, we find, for example, 
Rv. IX, 112, in the midst of the Soma songs a satirical 
poem, which derides the manifold desires of mankind. It is 
probably an old popular song of the “ labour song” type. It 
could be sung as an accompaniment to any kind of work, and 
here the refrain * Flow, Indu,” flow, for Indra's sake " ? 
indicates that it was adapted for the work of pressing Soma." 


') Translated by R.T. H. Griffith. 

1) Indu= Soma. 

^) There ia no justification for omitting this refrain, as some translators have done, 
for instance Muir, Metrical Translations from Sanakrit Writers, p. 190; Macdonell, Hymne 
from the Rgvedsa, p. 90. But seo. Pischel, Vedische Studien, I, 107. 

*) Some of the Soma hymna (e.g. Rv. I, 28; IX, 2;6; Sete.) are ‘labour songs’ 
in which the whole process of preparing the Soma juice is described. Seo K. Bücher, 
Arbeit und Rhythmus, 5. Aufl, Loipzig 1919, pp. 412 f. L. v. Schroeder (Mysterium ond 
Mimus im Rigveda, pp. 408 ff.) has with bold imagination tried to show that tbo hymn was 
used at» popular procession during a Soma festival Rut there are no facts on which 
this hypothesis could be founded. Oldenberg (GGA. 1909, 80 f.) thinks that the hymn 
was intended ns à prayer at some Soma sacrifice offered for attaining special wishes. So 
also Charpentier, Die Suparpasago, pp. 80 f. 
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I give the remarkable poem in the translation of R. T. H. 
Griffith : 


We all have various thoughts and plans, and diverse are the ways of 
men. 

The Brahman seeks the worshipper, wright seeks the cracked, and 
leech the maimed. Flow, Indu, low for Indra's sake. 

The smith with ripe and seasoned plants, with feathers of the birds 
of air, 

With stones, and with enkindled flames, seeks him who hath a store of 
gold. Flow, Indu, flow for Indra’s sake. 

A bard am I, my dad’sa leech, mammy lays corn upon the stones. 
Striving for wealth, with varied plans, we follow our desires like kine. 
Flow, Indu, flow for Indra’s sake. 

The horse would draw an easy car, gay hosts attract the laugh and jest. 

The male desires his mate's approach,') the frog is eager for the flood. 
Flow, Indu, flow for Indra's sake." 


The most beautiful amongst the non-religious poems of 
the Rgveda collection is the song of the gambler, Rv. X, 34. 
It is the soliloquy of a penitent sinner, who by means of 
his irresistible attraction to dice-playing has destroyed the 
happiness of his life. In pathetic verses the gambler describes 
how the dice have caused him to lose his domestic happiness: 


* She wrangles not with me, nor is she angry : 


To me and comrades she was ever kindly. 

For diee that only luckless throws effected 
I've driven away from home a wife devoted. — (2] 
Her mother hates me, she herself rejects me : 

For one in such distress there is no pity. 

I find a gambling man is no more useful 

Than is an aged horse that's in the market. [3] 
Others embrace the wife of him whose chattels 
The eager dice have striven hard to capture ; 

And father, mother, brothers say about him : 

We know him not ; lead him away a captive” [4] 





+) Expressed much more coarsely in the original. Jb wt. eb ql 
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The uncanny power of the dice, too, is described in 
forceful terms : 


* When to myself 1 think, I'll not go with them, 
1’ll stay behind my friends that go to gamble, 
And those brown nuts, thrown down, have raised their voices, 
I go, like wench, straight to the place of meeting," [5] 


And of the dice it is said : 


* The dice attract the gambler, but deceive and wound, 
Both paining men at play and causing them to pain. 
Like boys they offer first and then take back their gifts : 
With honey sweet to gamblers by their magie charm. KÄ 


Downward they roll, then swiftly springing upward, 

They overcome the man with hands, though handless. 

Cast on the board like magic bits of charcoal, 

Though cold themselves, they burn the heart to ashes." [9] 


And however much he bewails his fate, yet he always falls 


again into the power of the dice. i 
“ (3rieved is the gambler’s wife by him abandoned, 
Grieved, too, his mother as he aimless wanders. a 
Indebted, fearing, he desiring money 
At night approaches other people’s houses. [10] 


It pains the gambler when he sees a woman 

Another’s wife, and their well-ordered household., 

He yokes those brown steeds early in the morning,"? 

And when the fire is low sinks down a beggar.” *) [11] 


— — — — 


1) be. he begins to play with the brown dice. 

*) Translated by A. A. Macdonell, Hymns from the Rigveda, pp. 88 ff. The hymn bas 
also been translated by J. Muir, Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers, pp. 190 ff. 
L. v. Schroeder (Mysterium ond Mimus im Rigveda, pp. 377 ff.) explains the poem as a 
drama in form of a monologue. Charpentier (Die Supargasage, pp. 83 ff.) thinks that it 
was composed for “ didactic purposes," It seems to me more probable that this soliloquy 
ofa gambler is part of a ballad, in whioh some epic story was told like that of Yudhigthira 
or Nala, | 


v. ‘ 
È 
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But finally he resolves to turn over a new leaf. He 
implores the dice to set him free, as, according to the command 
of Savitar, he desires to give up gambling, in order to look 
after his field and live for his family. 

Lastly, a kind of intermediate position between religious 
and secular poetry is occupied by those hymns which are 
connected with so-called Dinastutis, “ Songs of praise to 
Generosity " (namely, that of the princes and patrons of the 
sacrifice, for whom the songs were composed.) There are 
about forty such hymns.” Some of them are songs of 
victory, in which the god Indra is praised, because he has 
helped some kirg to achieve a victory over his enemies. 
With the praise of the god is united the glorification of the 
victorious king. Finally, however, the singer praises his 
patron, who has presented him with oxen, horses, and beauti- 
ful slaves out of the booty of war, while incidentally with a 
few coarse, obscene jokes, the pleasure which the slaves give 
to the singer is recalled. Others are very long sacrificial 
songs,” also mostly addressed to Indra, which evidently were 
composed for quite definite occasions at the request of a 
prince or a wealthy man, and were recited at the sacrifice; 
and they also are followed by verses in which the patron of 
the sacrifice is praised, because he gave the singer a liberal 
priestly fee. "These Danastutis always mention the full name 
of the pious donor, and indubitably refer to historic events, or 
actual happenings. Hence they are not unimportant. As 
poems they are, of course, quite worthless; they are composed 
to order by artisan-like verse-writers, or accomplished with 
an eye to the expected payment. Even when they are not 
connected with any Daànastuti, some of the hymns of the 


!) Only one hymn (Kv. I, 126) is entirely a D&nastati. Otherwise jt is usually only 
three to five verses at the conclusion of the hymns which contain the D&nastati. 
*) We get the impression that the honorarium was the greater, according to the 


length of the poem, 
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Rgveda certainly were “hammered together” for good 
payment in an equally artisan-like manner. Sometimes even 
the Vedic singers themselves compare their work with that of 
the carpenter." Nevertheless it is remarkable that among 
those hymns which excel at all as works of poetic art, there 
is not a single one which ends in a Danastuti. When, 
therefore, H. Oldenberg * says about Rgvedie poetry in 
general: “This poetry does not rank in the service of 
beauty, as this religion does not serve the aim of enlightening 
and uplifting the soul; but both rank in the service of class- 
interest, of personal interest, of fees,’—he evidently forgets 
that among the 1,028 hymns of the Rgveda there are only 
about 40 which end in Danastutis. I think that among the 
composers of Vedic hymns there were certainly artisans, but 
equally certainly there were also poets. 

There is one hymn in the Rzveda which is, in the higher 
sense, a Danastuti, a ** Praise of Generosity.” It is the hymn 
Rv. X, 117, which is worthy of mention also because it 
strikes a moralizing note which is otherwise quite foreign to 
the Rgveda. The Rgveda is everything but a text-book of 
morals. Andthe hymn, which I give here in the translation 
of A. A. Macdonell,? is quite isolated in the Rgveda:— 


‘The gods inflict not hunger as a means to kill: 
Death frequently befalls even satiated men.*? 
The charitable giver’s wealth melts not away ; 
The niggard never tinds a man to pity him. 





) Rv. I, 130,6: " This speech has been built for thee by men desiring possessions, 
like a char'ot by a clever master.” Ry. I, 61, 4: “ To him (to Indra) I send this song of 
praise, as a coach builder sends a chariot to him who has ordered it." 

*) Dic Literatur des alten Indien, p. 20. 

3) Hymns from the Rigveda, pp. 92 f. Freely translated by J. Muir, Metrical 
Translations from Sarskrit Writers, pp. 193 f. See also Deussen, AGPh., 1, I, pp. 93 f. 

*) This is very well explained by A. Ludwig (Der Rigveda V, 561): '"We do not 
interfere with the rule of the gods by giving nourishment to one who is nearly dying of 
starvation; this is said with bitter irony against the hypocrites who sought to justify 
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Who, of abundant food possessed, makes hard his heart 
Towards a needy and decrepit suppliant 

Whom once he courted, come to pray to him for bread : 
A man like this as well finds none to pity him. 


He is the liberal man who helps the beggar 
That, craving food, emaciated wanders, 

And coming to his aid, when asked to succour, 
Immediately makes him a friend hereafter. 


He is no friend who vives not of his substance 

To his devoted, intimate companion : 

This friend shonld turn from him—here is no haven— 
And seek a stranger elsewhere as a helper. 


The wealthier man should give unto the needy, 
Considering the course of life hereafter ; 

For riches are like chariot wheels revolving ! 
Now to one man they come, now to another. 


The foolish man from food has no advantage ; 
In truth I say : it is but his undoing ; 

No friend he ever fosters, no companion: 

He eats alone, and he alone is guilty. 


The plough that cleaves the soil produces nurture ; 
He that bestirs his feet completes bis journey. 
The speaking Brahmin earns more than the silent ; 
A friend who gives is better than the niggard. 


The one-foot strides more swiftly than the biped ; 
The biped goes beyond him who bas three feet. 

The quadruped eomes at the call of bipeds, 

And watches near where groups of five are gathered, '? 


rj 





their harduess of heart by saying that the fate of the needy ones was determinod by 
the gods The irony or sarcasm becomes unquestionable through what follows; tho 
poet concludes further that, if tho poor were predestined by the gods to death by starva- 
tion, then the wealthy who had plenty of food, must live for ever." ! 

1) "The translation is hardly questionable, so much tho more, then, the senso. |t 
has been conjectured that by the “ one-foot," the  one-footed ram," a storm-god, is meant, 
or, by others, the sun, nnd that the “ three-footed " is the old mam supported on a stick, - 
and the "quadruped" the dog. This is by no means certain. — 
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Two hands though equal make not what is equal ; 

No sister cows yield milk in equal measure ; 

Unequal is the strength even of twin children ; 

The gifts of even kinsmen are unequal,” !? \ 


The last verse but one is an exam ple of the riddle-poetry, 
very popular with ancient Indians as with other ancient 
nations. The hymn Rv. I, 164, contains a large number of 
such riddles, most of which, unfortunately, we cannot under- 
stand. For instance : 


“ Seven harness a one-wheeled cart; it is drawn by one horse with 
seven names; three naves has the immortal, never-stopping wheel, on 
which all these beings stand." 


This may mean: The seven priests of the sacrifice 
harness (by means of the sacrifice) the sun-chariot, which is 
drawn by seven horses or oue horse with seven forms: this 
immortal sun-wheel has three naves, namely, the three seasons 
(summer, rainy season and winter), in which the life of all 
mankind is passed. However, other solutions of the riddle 
are possible. 

The meaning of the following riddles, too, is by no means 
clear: 


= 


« Bearing three mothers and three fathers the One stands erect, and they 
do not tire him; there on the back of the sky they consult with the all- 
knowing, but not all-embracing Vae (Goddess of Speech). 

He who made him knows nothing of him; he who has seen him, 
from him he is hidden ; he lies enwrapped in the womb of the mother ; 
he has many children, aud yet he has gone to Nirrti.®? 
| The sky is my father and my prozenitor, there is the navel; my own 
mother is this great earth. Between the two spread-out Soma vessels 
is the womb; into it the Father placed the seed in the daughter." 


— — — ————— — 
1) Of. Deussen, AGPh I, 1, pp. 93 f. 
ands Nirrti is the goddess of death and destruction, “To go to Nirpti" means: to be 
completely ruined, to sink into nothingness. 


~“ 
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On the other hand it is clear that the sun is meant when 
it is said : 
“A shepherd I saw, who does not fall down, who wanders up and 


down on his paths: clothing himself in those which run together and those 
which disperse ') he circles about in the worlds." 


Equally clear is the meaning of the riddle : 


* Twelve tyres, one wheel, three naves: who knows that? In it there 
are altogether about three hundred and sixty movable pegs." 


_ The year is meant, with the twelve months, three seasons, 
and roughly three hundred and sixty days.” 

Such riddle-questions and riddle-games were among the 
most popular diversions in ancient India; at some sacrifices 
they even formed a part of the ritual. We come across such 
riddles again in the Atharvaveda as well as in the Yajurveda. 

If we now cast a glance over the varied contents of the 
Rgveda-Samhita, of which I have here tried to give an idea, 
the conviction forces itself upon us that in this collection 
we have the fragments of the very oldest Indian poetry, that 
the songs, hymns and poems of the Rgveda which have come 
down to us are only a fragmentary portion of a much more 
extensive poetic literature, both religious and secular, of 
which probably the greater part is irretrievably lost. But as 
the great majority of these hymns are either sacrificial chants, 
or were used, or could have been used, as prayers and sacri- 
ficial songs, we may assume that these very hymns gave the 
actual stimulus for collecting and uniting them in one 

k.” Yet the collectors, who probably had a purely 

!") The rays are meant. 
*) The riddles of Rv. I, 164, have been treated ia detail by Martin Haug, Vedisohe 
Ritselfragen and Rütselsprüche (BBay A 1875) and by Deussen, AGPh, I, 1, pp. 105-119. 


Bee also R. Roth, ZDMG 46, 1892, 750 f.; E. Windisch, ZDMG 48, 1894, 353 (.; B. Stumme, 
ZDMG 64, 1910, 485 f. and TE Revuo critique, 1905, p. 403. 
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literary interest, as well as a religious interest in the collec- 
tion, did not scruple to include in it also profane poems, which 
by language and metre, had proved themselves to be equally 
ancient and venerable as those sacrificial chants. Only 
through being included in a “ book "—that is, a school-text 
intended for memorization—could they be saved from oblivion. 
Certainly there was much also which they considered too 
profane -to be included in the Rgveda-Samhita. Of this a 
certain amount has been saved through the fact that it was 
later included in another collection —the Atharvaveda-Samhita. 


THE ATHARVAVEDA-SAMHITA, " 


“ Atharva-veda " means “the Veda of the Atharvan ” or 
“the knowledge of Magic Formulas.” Originally, however, 
the word Atharvan meant a fire-priest, and it is probably the 
oldest Indian name for “priest” in general, for tbe word 
dates back to the Indo-Iranian period. For the Athravans or 
‘“‘fire-people” of the Avesta correspond to the Indian 
Atharvans.? The fire-cult played no less a part in the daily 
life of the ancient Indians than in that of the ancient 
Persians, so often designated as “ fire-worshippers ;" the 


1) There are two complete English translations of the Atharvaveda, one by R.T.3. 
Grifith (Benares 1895.6), and another by W.D. Whitney, revised and brought nearer to 
completion and edited by C.R. Lanman (HOS, vols. 7 and 8, Cambridge Mass. 1905), a 
selection of hymns in excellent English translation by M Bloomfield (SBE, vol. 42, 1897). 
A great number of hymns have been translated into German by A. Ludwig in the 3rd 
volume of his “ Rigveda” (Prague 1878), pp. 428-551. A selection of hymns into German 
verse by J. Grill (Hundert Lieder des Atbarva-Veda, 2. Aufl, Stuttgart 1888). German 
translations of books I-V and XIV by A. Weber (Ind. Stud., vols. 4,5, 13, 17, 18), of book 
XVIII by the same (8BA 1895 and 1896), of book XV by Th. Aufrecht (Ind. Stud., vol. 
1) and of VI, 1-50 by O.A. Florenz (Diss, Gottingen 1887). A French translation of books 
VII-XIII by V. Henry (Paris 1891-96). Bloomfield has treated of the Atharvaveda in detail 
in the “Grundriss” (11, I, B), and I am particularly indebted to this work for this chapter. 
For the contents and interpretation of the Atharvaveda, see also V. Henry, La magie dans 
l'Inde antique, Paris 1904; Oldenberg, AR 7, 1904, 217 ff.; F. Edgerton, American Journal 
of Philology, 35, 1914, 435 ff. : 

*) In Ancient Rome, too, the Flamines, who had to perform the burnt-sacrifice, belong 
to the oldest priests. (Th. Mommsen, Róomische Geschichte, 4. Aufl. I p. 170 f.) 
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priests of this very ancient fire-cult, however, were still, like 
the Shamans of Northern Asia and the Medicine-men of the 
American Indians, “priests of magic," that is, priest and 
wizard combined in one person, as in the word “ Magi —as 
the Athravans in Medea were called—the ideas of wizard and 
priest are merged together. Thus we can understand that 
the name Atharvan designated also the “incantations of the 
Atharvan or the wizard-priest," that is, the spells and magic 
formulas themselves. ‘The oldest name, however, by which 
this Veda is known in Indian literature is Atharvangirasah, 
that is, “the Atharvans and the Angiras.” The Angiras, 
similarly, are a class of prehistoric fire-priests, and the word 
also, like the word atharvan, attained the meaning of “magic 
formulas and spells.” The two expressions afharvan and 
angiras, however, designate two different species of magic 
formulas: atharvan is “holy magic, bringing happiness,” 
while angiras means ‘hostile magic, black magic.” Among 
the Atharvans, for example, are the formulae for the healing 
of diseases, while among the Angiras are the curses against 
enemies, rivals, evil magicians, and such like. The old name 
Atharvangirasah thus means these (wo kinds of magic for- 
mulae, which form the chief contents of the Atharvaveda. 
The later name Atharvaveda is merely àn abbreviation of 
“Veda of the Atharvans and Angiras.”" 

= Now the Atharvaveda-Samhitá, usually called simply 


“the Atharvaveda,” is a collection of seven hundred and thirty- 


one hymns, which contain about six thousand verses, in the 
recension which is best preserved.” It is divided into twenty 








*) In later literature we meet also with the terms bhrgvahgirasah and bhrguvistara 
(Culikn-Upnnisad 11) for the Atharvavoda. The Bhrgus also were ancient fireprieats, 
p *) Jt is the Saunaka recension of the Samhitá text belonging to the Saunaka school. i 
The Paippalida recension is known only in one single inaccurate manuscript, Tho text of 
the faunaka recension is published by R, Roth and W.D. Whitney. Berlin 1856, The 


/ < Atharvaveda-Somhità, with the commentary of Sáyunpa, has been published by Shankar 


P. Pandit, 4 vola., Bombay 1895-1896, The manuscript of the Paippalida recension has 
—— * | 
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books." The twentieth book was added quite late, and 
the nineteenth hook, too, did not originally belong to the 
Samhita. The twentieth book is almost entirely composed of 
hymns which have been taken literally from the Rgveda- 
Samhitā. Besides this, about one-seventh of the Atharvaveda- 
Samhità is taken from the Rgveda ; moreover, more than half 
of the verses which the Atharvaveda has in common with 
the Reveda, are to be found in the tenth book, most of the 
remaining verses in the first and the eighth book of the 
Rgveda. The arrangement of the hymns in the eighteen 
genuine books is according to a definite plan, and shows 
fairly careful editorial activity. The first seven books consist 
of numerous short hymns, the hymns in Book I having, as a 
rule, four verses, in Book II five, in Book III six, in Book IV 
seven. The hymns of Book V have a minimum of eight and 
a maximum of eighteen verses. Book VI consists of one 
hundred and forty-two hymns mostly of three verses each, 
and the seventh Book consists of one hundred and eighteen 
hymns, most of which contain only one or two verses. Books 
VIII-XIV, XVII and XVIII consist throughout of very long 
hymns, the shortest hymn (twenty-one verses) being at the 
beginning of this series (VIII, 1) and the longest (eighty-nine 
verses) a£ the end (XVIII, 4) Book XV and the greater 
part of Book XVI, which interrupt the series, are composed 
in prose, and are similar in style and language to the Brah- 
manas. Although in this arrangement something quite 
external—the number of verses— has been considered first, yet 
some consideration is also given to the contents. Two, three, 


SESS 
been published in facsimile by M.Bloomfield and R. Garbe (The Kashmirian Atharva-Veda, 
Stuttgart 1901). Books T, II, IV-X of the Kashmirian recension have been published with 
critical notes on the text by Le Roy Carr Barret and F. Edgerton in JAOS, vols. 26, 30, 32, 
34, 35, 37, 40-43, 1906-1923. | 

1) We can distinguish three main divisions of the Sambita, cf. Lanman, HOS, vol. 7, pp. 
CXXVII ff.) 1. Books I-VI. an appendix to which is contained in Book VIT; 2. Books 
VIII-XII and 3. Books XIII-XVIII, an appendix to which is contained in Book XIX. 


16 
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four, and even more hymns, which deal with the same subject 
frequently stand side by side. Occasionally the first hymn 
of a book is placed at the beginning on account of its contents ; 
thus Books II, IV, V and VII, begin with theosophical hymns, 
which, no doubt, is intentional. On the whole we can say 
thus: " the first section of the Samhità (Books I to VII) 
contains the short hymns of miscellaneous contents, the 
second section (Books VIII to XII) the long hymns of mis- 
cellaneous contents, while Books XIII to XVIII are almost 
entirely uniform as to their contents. Thus Book XIV con- 
tains only marriage prayers and Book XVIII only funeral 
hymns. 

The language and metre of the hymns of the Atharva- 
veda are in essentials the same as those of the Rg- 
veda-Samhità. Yet in the language of the Atharvaveda we 
find some decidedly later forms and some more popular 
forms: also the metre is not nearly so strictly handled as 
in the Rgveda. Apart from Book XV, which is wholly 
composed in prose, and Book XVI, the greater part of 
which is in prose, we occasionally find also other prose 
pieces among the verses; and frequently it is not easy to 
distinguish whether a piece is Composed in lofty prose or 
in badly-constructed verses. It also happens that an 
originally correct metre is spoiled through an interpolation 
or corruption of the text." In certain cases, indeed, the 
facts of language and metre indicate that we are dealing 
with later pieces. In general, however, no conclusions can 
be drawn from the language and the metre with regard to 
the date of the composition of the hymns, still less with 


!) On the divisions of the Atharvaveda-Bamhita see Whitney aod Lanman, HOS, vol. 
7, pp. oxxvii ff. 
*) On the metre of the Atharvaveda seo. Whitney, HOS, vol. 7, pp. oxxvi f. Irregu- 
larities of metre are equally peculiar to the Atharvaveda as to all metrical Vedic texta 
other than the Rgveda. To correct the metre everywhere, would mean changing the text 
arbitrarily. 
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regard to the date of the compilation of our Samhita. For 
it always remains an open question, whether the peculiarities 
of language and the freedom of metre, by which the magic 
incantations of the Atharvaveda are distinguished from 
the hymn-poetry of the Rgveda, are based upon a difference 
in the period of origin or on the difference between popular 
and priestly composition. (Cf. above, pp. 53 f.) 

On the other hand there are other facts which prove 
indisputably that our text of the Atharvaveda-Samhita is - 


late than that of the  Rgveda-Samhità. Firstly, the 


Oo —— 
—À — — — 





geographical and cultural eonditions show us a later period 
than that reflected in the Rgveda. The Vedic Aryans have 
now penetrated further to the South-east and are already 
settled in the Ganges country. The tiger, native to the 
marshy forests of Bengal, and therefore still unknown in the 
Rgveda, appears in the Atharvaveda already as the might- 
iest and most feared of all beasts of prey, and the king, at 
his consecration, steps upon a tiger-skin, the symbol of 
kingly power. ‘The Atharvaveda knows not only the four 
castes— Bráhmanas, Ksatriyas, Vai$yas and  Südras,— but 
in a number of hymns, the highest privileges are already 
claimed (as later happens«more and more frequently) by 
the priestly caste, and the Brahmans are already often called 
the '*gods"" of this earth. The songs of magic in the 
Atharvaveda, which, according to their main contents, are 
certainly popular and very ancient, have no longer even 
their original form in the Samhita, but are brahmanised. 
These old charms and formulas, whose authors are equally 
unknown as the authors of the magic incantations and 
formulas of other peoples, and which originally were just as 
much “popular poetry” as the poetry of magic every where 
is, have already in the Atharvaveda-Samhita partly lost 
— 1) Tho expression “ goda " for “ priesta " occurs once also in the Rgveda (Kv. I, 128, 8). 
Of. Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, pp. 205 f. 
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their popular character. We see atevery step, that the 
collection was made by priests, and that many of the hymns 
were also composed by priests. This priestly outlook of the 
compilers and partly also of the authors of the hymns of 
the Atharvaveda, reveals itself in occasional comparisons 
and epithets, as for instance, when, in a charm against 
field-vermin, it is said that the insects are to leave the 
corn untouched ‘“‘as the Brahman does not touch un- 
finished sacrificial food.” A whole class of hymns of the 
Atharvaveda, with which we shall deal below, is concerned 
only with the interests of the Brahmans, the feeding of 
priests, the fees for the sacrifice, and such like, and they 
are, of course, the work of priests. 

And just as the brahmanizing of the ancient magic poetry 
indicates a later period of the collection, so the part which the 
Vedic gods play in the Atharvaveda points to a later origin for 
the Samhita. We here meet the same gods as in the Rgveda : 
Agni, Indra and so on; but their character had quite faded, 
they hardly differ from each other, their original signification 
as natural beings is, for the greater part, forgotten, and as the 
magic songs deal mostly with the banishment and destruction 
of demons—the gods being invoked only for this purpose— 
they have all become demon-killers. Finally, also those 
hymns of the Atharvaveda which contain theosophical and 
cosmogonic speculations indicate a later period. We already 
find in these hymns a fairly developed philosophical termino- 
logy, and a development of pantheism standing on a level 
with the philosophy of the Upanisads. The fact that 
even these philosophical hymns themselves are used for 
magic purposes, that, for instance, a philosophical conception 
such as Asaf, “the non-existent,” is employed as a means of 
destroying enemies, demons, and magicians,” shews that here 





‘) Ath. IV, 19, 6. 
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already we have before us an artificial and very modern 
development of ancient witchcraft. 

It is no sign of a later date that the sacredness of the 
Atharvaveda was not recognised by the Indians themselves 
for a long time, and even to-day is frequently disputed. The 
reason for this.is to be found in the character of this Veda. 
The purpose of the Atharvaveda is, as the Indians say, *‘ to 
appease, to bless and to curse.” " Those numerous magic 
formulas, however, which contain curses and exorcisms, belong 
to the province of ** unholy magic,” which the priesthood and 
the priestly religion endeavoured more and more to renounce. 
On the whole there is no essential difference between cult and 
magic; by means of both map seeks to influence the transcen- 
dental world. ‘Moreover, priests and magicians are originally 
one and the same! But in the history of all peoples there 
begins a time when the cult of the gods and witchcraft strive 
to separate (never quite succeeding), when the priest, who 
is friendly with the gods, renounces the magician, who is in 
league with the uncanny demon-world, and looks down on 
him. This contrast between magician and priest developed 
also in India. Not only the Buddhist and Jain monks are 
forbidden to devote themselves to the exorcisms of the Athar- 
vaveda and to magic, but also the brahmanical law-books 
declare sorcery to be a sin, place the magician on a level with 
im postors and rogues, and invite the king to proceed against 
them with punishments.” Certainly in other places in the 
law-books of the Brahmans permission to make use of the 
exorcisms of the Atharvaveda against enemies is expressly 
given,? and the ritual texts, which describe the great sacri- 
fices, contain numerous exorcism-formulas and descriptions of 





1) Le, to appease the demons, to bleas friends and to curse enemies. 

2) SBE X, II, p. 176. XLV, pp. 105, 138, 363, Manu IX, 258, 200; XI, 64. "Viggu: 
&mrti 54, 25. 

1) Bee Manu XI, 33. 
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magic rites by means of which the priest can annihilate—so 
runs the formula—‘“‘him who hates us, and him whom we 
hate." Yet a certain aversion to the Veda of the magic 
formulas arose in priestly circles; it was not considered 
sufficiently orthodox and was frequently excluded from the 
canon of sacred texts. From the beginning it held a peculiar 
position inthe sacred literature. Wherever, in old works, 
there is talk of sacred knowledge, there the frayi vidya, 
“the three-fold knowledge," that is, Rgveda, Yajurveda, and 
Süámaveda, is always mentioned first; the Atharvaveda 
always follows after the trayi vidya, and sometimes is even 
entirely passed over. It even happens that the Vedangas 
and the epic narratives (itihisapurina) are represented as 
sacred texts, while the Atharvaveda remains unmentioned. 
Thus in a Grhyasütra " a ceremony is described, by which 
the Vedas are to be ‘laid into” the new-born child. 
This takes place by means of a formula, which says: 
“I lay the Rgveda into thee, I lay the Yajurveda 
into thee, I lay the Sāmaveda into thee, I -lay the 
discourses (vàkovakya) into thee, the tales and legends 
(itibàsapurána) I lay into thee, all the Vedas I lay into thee.” 
Here, then, the Atharvaveda is intentionally passed over. 
Even in old Buddhist texts it is said of learned Brahmans 
that they are versed in the three Vedas... The fact however 
that already in one Samhita of the Black Yajurveda ™ and also 
occasionally in old Brāhmaņas and Upanisads the Atharva- 
veda is mentioned by the side of the three other Vedas shows 


1) Batkhsyana-Grhyasütra I, 24, 8. 

*) Buttanipsta, Selasutta is especia;ly remarkable, where it is said of the Brahman 
Bela that he is conversant with the three vedas, the Ved&tgas and the Itibása as Gfth (ed. 
Fausbbll, p. 101). Also in SuttanipSte 1019 it is said of Qus that he bas mastered th 
three Vedas. (BBE, vol. X, II, pp. 98 and 189). 

3) Taittirīya-Baphitā, VII, 5, 11, 2, where is Tieni ef Anions stands ín the sense 
of " Atharvaveda." See above, pp 120 f. 


— 
— 
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that this non-mention of the Atharvaveda is no proof of the 
late origin of the Samhita. 

But even though it is certain that our version of the 
Atharvaveda-Samhita is later than that of the Rgveda- 
Samhita, yet it by no means follows from this that the hymns 
themselves are later than the Rgveda hymns. It only follows 
that the latest hymns ofthe Atharvaveda are later than the 
latest hymns of the Rgveda. However, certain as it is that 
among the hymns of the Atharvaveda there are many which 
are later than the great majority of Rgveda hymns, it is 
equally certain that the magic poetry of the Atharvaveda is 
in itself atleast as old as, if not older than, the sacrificial 
poetry of the Rgveda, that numerous pieces of the Atharva- 
veda date back into the same dim prehistoric times as the 
oldest songs of the Rgveda. It will not do at all to speak of 
a "period of the Atharvaveda." Like the Rgveda-Samhitaà, 
so too the collection of the Atharvaveda contains pieces which 
are separated from each other by centuries. Only of the 
later parts of the Atharvaveda-Samhita it can be said that 
many of them were only composed after the pattern of the 
Rgveda-hymns. I consider as erroneous the opinion of 
Oldenberg," that the oldest form of magic formulas in India 
was the prose form, and that the whole literature of magic 
verses and magic songs was only created after the “ pattern of 
its elder sister, the poetry of the sacrificial hymns." 

After all it is quite a different spirit that breathes from 
the magic songs of the Atharvaveda than from the hymns of 
the Rgveda. Here we move in quite a different world. On 
the one hand the great gods of the sky, who embody the 
mighty phenomena of Nature, whom the singer glorifies and 
praises, to whom he sacrifices, and to whom he prays, strong, 
helpful, some of them lofty beings, most of them friendly 


gods of life—on the other hand the dark, demoniacal powers, 





!) Literatur des alten Indien, p. 41, 
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which bring disease and misfortune upon mankind, ghostly 
beings, against whom the wizard hurls his wild curses, or 
whom he tries to soothe and banish by flattering speeches. 
Indeed, many of these magic songs, like the magic rites 
pertaining to them, belong to a sphere of conceptions which, 
spread over the whole earth, ever recur with the most 
surprising similarity in the most varying peoples of all 
countries. Among the Indians of North America, among the 
Negro races of Africa, among the Malays and Mongols, among 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, and frequently still among 
the peasantry of present-day Europe, we find again exactly 
the same views, exactly the same strange leaps of thought 
in the magic songs and magic rites, as have come down to us 
in the Atharvaveda of the ancient Indians. There are, then, 
numerous verses in the Atharvaveda, which, according to 
their character and often also their contents, differ just as 
little from the magic formulas of the American-Indian 
medicine-men and Tartar shamans, as from the Merseburg 
magic maxims, which belong to the sparse remains of the 
oldest German poetry. Thus we read, for example, in one of 
the Merseburg magic incantations that “ Wodan, who well 
understood it," charmed the sprained leg of Balder’s foal with 
the formula: 
“ Bone to bone, 

Blood to blood, 

Limb to limbs, 

As if they were glued." 


And quite similarly it is said in Atharvaveda IV, 12, in a 
spell against the breaking of a leg: 


“With marrow be the marrow joined, thy limb united with the limb. 
Let what hath fallen of thy flesh, and the bone also grow again. [3] 
Let marrow close with marrow, let skin grow united with the skin, 
Let blood and bone grow strong in thee, flesh grow together with the 
flesh. [4] 
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Join thou together hair with hair,') join thou together skin with skin, 
Let blood and bone grow strong in thee. Unite the broken part, O 
Plant.” ?*) [5] 


The great importance of the Atharvaveda-Samhita lies 
in the very fact that it is an invaluable source of knowledge 
of the real popular belief as yet uninfluenced by the priestly 
religion, of the faith in numberless spirits, imps, ghosts, and 
demons of every kind, and of the witchcraft, so eminently 
important for ethnology and for the history of religion. How 
very important the Atharvaveda is for the ethnologist, may 
be shown by the following glance at the various classes of 
hymns which the collection contains. 

One of the chief constituent parts of the Atharvaveda- 
Samhita consists of Songs and Spells for the Healing of 
Diseases, which belong to the magic rites of healing (bhaisa- 
jyani). ‘hey are either addressed to the diseases themselves 
imagined as personal beings, as demons," or to whole classes 
of demons who are considered to be the creators of diseases. 
And in India, as among other peoples, it is believed that 
these demons either oppress and torment the patient from 
outside, or that the patient is possessed by them. Some of 
these spells are also invocations and praises of the curative 
herb, which is to serve as the cure of the disease; others 
again, are prayers to the water to which special healing power 
is ascribed, or to the fire which is looked on by the Indians 
as the mightiest scarer of demons. These songs of magic, 
together with the magic rites attached to them, of which we 
learn in the Kausikasütra which will be mentioned later, form 
the oldest system of Indian medical science. The symptoms 


PU u————— OG 

1) The healing herb is addressed. 

*) Translated by R. T. H. Griffith. 

3) The name of tho disease is at the same time the name of the demon. It is 
exactly the same, for instance, with the Malays: they have as many names of discasc- 
spirits as of diseases known to them. 
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of the various diseases are often described with great clear- 
ness in the songs, and therefore they are not uninteresting for 
the history of medicine. This is true particularly of the 
spe!ls against fever. In the later text-books of medicine the 
fever is still called “ the king of diseases," on account of its 
frequency and violence. Numerous charms are addressed to 
Takman "—this is the name of the fever imagined as a demon 
in the Atharvaveda. "Thus, for instance, hymn Ath. V. 22, 
from which a few verses may here be quoted : 


“And thou thyself who makest all men yellow, consuming them with 
burning heat like Agni, 
Thou, Fever! then be weak and ineffective. Pass hence into the realms 


below or vanish. [2] 
Endowed with universal power! send Fever downward, far away, 
The spotty, like red-coloured dust, sprung from a spotty ancestor. [3] 


Go, Fever, to the Müjavans, or, farther, to the Bahlikas,?? 
Seek a lascivious Südra girl and seem to shake her through and through. [7] 
Since thou now cold, now burning hot, with cough besides, hast made us 


shake, 
Terrible, Fever, are thy darts ; forbear to injure us with these. [10] 
Go, Fever, with Consumption, thy brother, and with thy sister, Cough, 
And with thy nephew Herpes, go away unto that alien folk. *) [12] 


This pious wish, that the diseases may go to other people, 
may visit other lands, returns frequently in the songs of the 
Atharvaveda. In a similar manner the cough is sent away 
from the patient into the far distance with the spell Ath. VI, 
105: 


** As the soul with the soul's desires swiftly to a distance flies, thus do 


thou, O cough, fly forth along the soul's course of flight! (1) 
As a well-sharpened arrow swiftly to a distance flee, thus do thou, 
O cough, fly forth along the expanse of the earth! (2) 


— — — — — ——— 


On the hymn to Tskman, see J. V, Grohmann, Ind. Stud. 9, 1865, 381 ff, 
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As the rays of the sun swiftly to a distance fly, thus do thou, O cough, 
fly forth along the flood of the sea " I ') (3) 


On account of their picturesque, sublime language, some 
of these magic songs deserve to be valued as examples of 
lyrical poetry. Certainly we must not expect too much in 
this poetry; we must be content to be surprised here and 
there by a pretty simile, as when, in a spell against bleeding, 
the magician addresses the veins as red-robed maidens (Ath. 
E LE 


“Those maidens there, the veins, who run their course in robes of ruddy hue, 
Must now stand quiet, reft of power, like sisters who are brotherless. [1] 
Stay still, thou upper vein, stay still, thou lower, stay, thou midmost one, 
The smallest one of all stand still : let the great vessel e'en be still. [2] 
Among a thousand vessels charged with blood, among a thousand veins, 
Even these the middlemost stand still and their extremities have rest. [3] 
A mighty rampart built of sand hath cireled and encompassed you. 

Be still, and quietly take rest." 9 


However, these sayings are not always so poetical. "Very 
often they are most monotonous, and in many of them, in 
common with the poetical compositions of primitive peoples, 
it is chiefly that monotonous repetition of the same words and 
sentences of which their poetical form consists. Often, too, 
as is the case with the mazic incantations of all peoples, their 
meaning is intentionally problematic and obscure. Such a 
monotonous and, at the same time, obscure verse is, for in- 
stance, that against scrofulous swellings (Ath. VI, 25): 


«The five and fifty (sores) that gather together upon the nape of the 
neck, from here they all shall pass away, as the pustules of the (disease 
called) apakit ! (1) 


————Á—— H—— ————— 


1) Translated by M. Bloomfield, SBE, 42, p. 8. 

*) Translated by R. T. H. Griffith. 

^) On repetition as tho crudest rudimentary form of poetry, cf. H. Schurts, Urges- 
chichte der Kultur, Leipzig and Vienna, 1900, pp. 523 ff. 
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The seven and seventy (sores; that gather together upon the neck, 
from here they all shall pass away, as the pustules of the (disease called) 
apakit ! (2) 

The nine and ninety (sores) that gather together upon the shoulders 
from here they all shall pass away, as the pustules of the (disease called) 
apakit !" ? (3) 


There is here again a remarkable agreement between 
Indian and German magic incantations. Similarly as 55, 
77, or 99 diseases are mentioned in the Atharvaveda, so in 
German incantations too, 77 or 99 diseases are often spoken 
of. For example in this German spell against fever : 


“This water and the blood of Christ is good for the 
seventy-seven kinds of fever.” 


A conception which the ancient Indians have in common 
not only with the Germans but also with many other peoples, 
is that many diseases are caused by worms. There are there- 
fore a series of magic songs, which are intended to serve the 
purpose of exorcism and driving away all kinds of worms. 
Thus we read Ath. II, 31: 


^ 


‘The worm which is in the entrails, that which is in the head, and 
that which is ia the ribs...... these worms we crush with this spell. [4] 
The worms which have settled down in the hills, in the woods, in the 
plants, in the cattle, in the waters, and those which have settled down in 
our bodies, this whole breed of worms I crush.” . [5] 


These worms are regarded as demoniacal beings, their 
king and governor are mentioned, also male and female ones, 
worms of many colours and fantastical forms, and so on : for 
instance, in the spell against worms in children (Ath. V. 23) : 


Slay the worms in this boy. O Indra, lord of treasures! Slain are 
all the evil powers by my fierce imprecation ! (2) 


See ————— 
1) Translated by M. Bloomfield, SBE., 42, p. 19, 
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Him that moves about in the eyes, that moves about in the nose, 
that gets to the middle of the teeth, that worm do we erush. (3) 
The two of like colour, the two of different colour ; the two black ones, 
and the two red ones ; the brown one ; and the brown-eared one ; the (one 


like a) vulture, and the (one like a) cuckoo, are slain. (4) 
The worms with white shoulders, the black ones with white arms, and 
all those that are variegated, these worms do we crush. (5) 


Slain is the king of the worms and their viceroy also isslain. Slain 
is the worm, with him his mother slaiv, his brother slain, his sister 


slain. (11) 
Slain are they who are inmates with him, slain are his neighbours ; 

moreover all the quite tiny worms are slain. (12) 
Of all the male worms, and of all the female worms do I split the 

heads with the stone, I burn their faces with fire.” !? (13) 


Similarly, German spells are directed against *'he-worm 
and she-worm " and worms of various colours are mentioned 
in the German spell against toothache : 


“ Pear-tree, I complain to thee, 
Three worms are pricking me. 

The one is grey, 

The other is blue, 

The third is red, 

I wish they were all three dead." *) 


“Very numerous, too, are the incantations which are 
directed against whole classes of demons, which are looked 
upon as the originators of diseases, especially against the 
Pisacas (goblins) and Raksasas (devils). The object of these 
spells is the scattering or exorcising of these _demoniacal 
beings. An example is found in the song Ath. IV, 36 against 


1) Translated by M. Bloomfield, SBE., 42, p. 24. 
*) The belief that toothache is caused by worms, is not only prevalent in India, 


Germany, England and France. In Madagascar, too, it is said of one who has toothache: 


“ He is ill through the worm.” And the Cherokees have a spell against toothache which 
says: "The intruder in the tooth has spoken, and it is only a worm." (Jamea Mooney in 
the 7th Annual Report of the Burenu of Ethnology, 1885-86, Washington, 1891, pp. 357 f.). 
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the Pisacas, from which the following verses, here reproduced 
in prose, are taken, which indicated a boundless self-assertion 
on the part of the wizard. w 


“I am a pest to the PiSácas, as the tiger to the owners of oxen. Like 


dogs, when they have perceived the lion, they find no loophole. [6] 
I cannot bear with the Pi$ácas, nor with thieves and prowlers in the 

forests. From the village which I enter, the Piéácas vanish. [7] 
From the village which my violent strength encounters, the Pisicas 

vanish ; tbey have no more evil intentions.” [8] 


Along wita this belief in devilish beings which bring 
diseases upon mankind, we find in India also the world-wide 
belief in male and female demons (Incubi and Succubi), which 
visit mortal women and men by night. These are the Apsaras 
and Gandharvas of the ancient Indian popular belief, which 
correspond in every respect and in an amazing manner with 
the sprites and elves and fairies of the German popular 
belief. They are originally spirits of nature, river and forest 
deities. Rivers and trees are their dwelling places, which 
they leave only to entice mortals and toinjure them by 
unnatural co-habitation. In order to drive away these spirits, 
the ancient Indian magicians made use of a pleasant-smelling 
plant, called Ajas$rhgi (Odina pinnata), and recited the song 
Ath. IV, 37, from which I quote the following verses: 


* With thee do we scatter the Apsaras and Gandharvas. O ajaéring! 
(Odina pinnata), goad (aga) the Rakshas, drive them all away with thy 
smell ! (2) 

The Apsaras, Gugguli, Pílà, Naladi, Aukshagandhi, and Pramandanf 
(by name), shall go to the river, to the ford of the waters, as if blown 
away ! Thither do ye, O Apsaras, pass away, (since) ye have been re- 


cognised ! 1? (3) 


+) According to the magic lore of the Indians, as of other peoples, spirits and ghosts . 
become powerless when recognized and called by name. GuggulG, and so on, are names of 


certain Apsaras. 
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Where grow the asvattha (Ficus religiosa) and the banyan-trees, the 
great trees with crowns, thither do ye, O Apsaras pass away, (since) ye 


have been recognised ! (4) 
Of the crested Gandharva, the husband of the Apsaras, who comes 
dancing hither, I crush the two mushkas and cut off the sepas. (7) 


One is like a dog, one like an ape. Asa youth with luxuriant locke, 
pleasant to look upon, the Gandharva hangs about the woman. Him do 
we drive out from here with our powerful charm. (11) 

The Apsaras you know, are your wives; ye, the Gandharvas 
are their husbands. Speed away, ye immortals, do not go after 
mortals |  !? (12) 


Just as in this song in the Atharvaveda, the elf in the 
German incantations is exhorted to leave the houses of 
mortals, and to depart to the rivers and trees. Just like the 
Apsaras and the Gandharvas, too, the Germanic water-fairies 
and elves love music and dancing, with which they lure 
mortal men and women. Just as in the ancient Indian magic 
song the Gandharva appears now as a dog, now as an ape, 
now as a youth with beautiful curls, the elf of the German 
legends makes his appearance in all kinds of transformations. 
Again, just as the Apsaras of the Indians have their swings 
in the branches of the banana and fig trees, the water-fairies 
of German popular belief swing in the branches and on the 
tree-tops. As here in the Atharvaveda a sweet-smelling plant 
serves to scare away the demons, so too sweet-smelling herbs 
(like thyme) were thought by the Germans to be an excellent 
means of driving away elves and other spirits. These points 
of agreement can scarcely be mere coincidences : and we may 
well agree with Adalbert Kubn, who compared Indian and 
German incantations as long as sixty years ago," in assuming 
that not only certain phenomena of magic lore, but also 
quite definitely developed forms of magic songs and magic 





1) Translated by M. Bloomfield, SBE., Vol. 42, pp. 88 f. 


/ 


) In Vol. XIII of Zeitschrift far vergleichende Sprachwissenschaft (1864), pp. 49 ff, 
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formulas may be traced back to the Indo-European period, 
and that the German and Indian magic songs thus give us a 
clue to a kind of prehistorie poetry of the Indo-Europeans. 

The prayers for health and long life, called by the 
Indians àyusyàni süktàni, i.e. “hymns achieving long life," 
which form the second class of the hymns of the Atharvaveda, 
are but little different from the magic spells for healing. These 
are prayers, as they were used chiefly at family festivals, such 
as the first hair-cutting of the boy, the first shaving of the 
youth, and the initiation (upanayana). The prayer for a 
great age, for a life of “a hundred autumns” or “a hundred 
winters,” for deliverance from the 100 or 101 kinds of death, 
and for protection against all sorts of diseases, here recurs 
again and again ina rather monotonous manner. Book XVII, 
consisting of a single hymn of thirty stanzas, belongs to this 
class of hymns. As in the spells of healing, the healing herb 
which the magic-doctor uses is often invoked, so some of these 
prayers for long life are addressed to amulets which are to 
ensure health and long life to the wearer. 

In the closest connection with these prayers are the 
extremely numerous benedictions (paustikani), by means of 
which the farmer, the shepherd, the merchant hope to gain 
happiness and success in their undertakings. Here we finda 
prayer which is used at the building of a house, benedictions 
for ploughing, for sowing, for the growth of the corn, and 
exorcisms against field-vermin, spells against the danger of fire, 
prayers for rain used in rain-magic, numerous benedictions for 
the prosperity of the herds of cattle, exorcisms of a herdsman 
against wild animals and robbers, prayers of a merchant for 
good business and good fortune on his journey, of a gamester 
for good luck with the dice, proscriptions and exorcisms 
against snakes, and so on. Only a few of these songs and 
spells are of any worth »as poetry. It frequently happens, 
however, that in a very mediocre poem of considerable length, 
we find single verses of great beauty. The most beautiful is 
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perhaps the rain-song Ath. IV, 15. Here we read: Driven by 
the wind may the clouds pass by, and ‘while the great, 
cloud-en wrapped bull roars," may the rushing waters refresh 
the earth." Parjanya himself is invoked with the words : 


* Roar, thunder, set tlie sea in agitation, bedew the 
ground with thy sweet rain, Parjanya! 
Send plenteous showers on him who seeketh shelter, 
and let the owner of lean kine go homeward.” *) 


The least amount of poetry is found in those benedictions 
which contain only quite general prayers for happiness and 
blessing or for protection against danger and evil. Among 
the latter are the so-called “ mrgarasüktani " (Ath. IV, 23-29), 
a litany consisting of seven hymns of seven verses each. They 
are addressed respectively to Agpi (1), Indra (2), Vayu and 
Savitar (3), heaven and earth (4), the Maruts (5), Bhava and 
Sarva ? (6), Mitra and Varuna (7), and every verse coneludes 
with the refrain-like prayer for deliverance from affliction. 

The word **amhas," however, which we here translate by 
“affliction,” combines in itself the meanings “ distress, aíllic- 
tion " on one side, and * guilt, sin " on the other. Therefore 
the above-mentioned litany can be reckoned among that class 
of Atharvaveda hymns which is connected with expiatory 
ceremonies (prayascittani). These expiatory formule and 
spells for cleansing from guilt and sin are less different 
from the spells of healing than one might think. For, to Indian 
ideas, an expiation, a prayascitta, is necessary not only for 
“sins " in our sense, ?.e. offences against the moral rule, or 


— ÁO À—— — —— n — ————t 

1) The rain-god Parjanyn. 

*) Ath, IV. 15, 6, translated by R. T. H. Griffith. In time of dronght the cows hare 
become lean on account of acanty food. Now the herdsman must flee before the rain, and 
better times will come for the cattle (Weber, Ind. Stud., Vol. 18, p. 62). 
uk a) Names or forms of Rudra, agod who plays a prominent part in witcheraft and in 
hei ! ile he occupies a more subordinate osition in the 

the magic songs of the Atharvaveda, wh le p p 


18 
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transgressions against religion, but by the side of propitiatory 
formulae for imperfectly performed sacrifices and ceremonies, 
for crimes consciously and unconsciously committed, for sins of 
thought, for non-payment of debts, especially gambling debts, 
for tbe marriage prohibited by the law, of a younger brother 
before the elder, and beside general prayers for liberation 
from guilt and sin and their consequences, we find also 
propitiatory formulas, and, in connection with atonement 
ceremonies, songs and spells by which mental and physical 
infirmities, unpropitious omens (e.g. by the flight of birds or 
the birth of twins or the birth of à child under an unlucky 
star), bad dreams and sudden accidents are “ expiated,” i.e. 
warded off or weakened in their effects. The conception 
“ guilt," ** sin," “evil,” “ misfortune " are continually merged 
one into the other. The facet 4s that everything evil—disease 
and misfortune, just the same as guilt and sin—is looked on 
as caused by evilspirits. Like the invalid or the madman, 
sois the evil-doer, too, the sinner, possessed by a wicked 
demon. The same fiends which bring disease, also send the 
unfavourable omens and the accidents themselves. Thus, for 
example, Ath. X, 3, an amulet, which is tied on the person, 
is praised extravagantly in twenty-five verses and glorified as 
a mighty protection against dangers and evils of every kind, 
against evil magic, against bad dreams and unfavourable 
omens, against **the sin which my mother, which my father, 
which my brothers and which my sister and which we our- 
selves have committed," and at the same time as a universal 
remedy for all diseases. 

Family discord, too, arises through the influence of evil 
demons or malicious wizards. Therefore we find in the 
Atharvaveda also a number of spells for the restoration of 
harmony, which stand mid way between the expiatory formulas 
and the benedictions. ‘For to this class belong not only the 
spells by which peace and harmony are to be restored in the 
family, but also formulas by which one can appease the wrath 
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of a great master, or by which one desires to gain influence 
in an assembly, the art of persuasion in & court of law, and so 
on. One of the most pleasing of this kind of songs is Ath. 
III, 30, which begins with the words: 


' Of one heart and of one mind, 
Free from hatred do I make you, 
Take delight in one another, 

As the cow does in her baby calf. 


Loyal to his sire the son be, 

Of one mind, too, with his mother ; 
Sweet and kindly language ever 
Let the wife speak to her husband. 


Brother shall not hate the brother, 
And the sister not the«ister. 

Of one mind and of one intent, 
Speak ye words of kindness only." ') 


Of course some of these reconciliation-spells could also be 
employed in the restoration of unity between husband and wife. 
But the magic songs referring to marriage and love 
form a large separate class of hymns of the Atharvaveda ; and 
in the Kausikasütra we become acquainted with the manifold 
kinds of love-magic and all the magic rites, which are called 
* atrikarmüni " or “ women’s rites," and for which these songs 
and spells were employed. There are, however, two sorts of 
spells belonging to this class. Those of the one kind have a 
sociable and peaceful character and referto marriage and the 
begetting of children. They are pious spells connected with 
harmless magical rites by which a maiden tries to obtain a 
bridegroom, or à young man a bride, benedictions upon the 
bridal pair and the newly-married, magic songs and spells 





3) This fs an almost literal translation. The translation by J. Muir, Metrical 
»: 


Translations from Sanskrit Writers, p. 139, ia rather free. 
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through which conception shall be aecelerated and the birth 
of a male child effected, prayers for protection of the pregnant 
woman, also of the unborn and the new-born child, and so on. 
Of this kind is the whole of Book XIV, which contains a 
collection of marriage-verses and is, on the whole, a second, 
greatly enlarged edition of the marriage verses of the Rg- 
veda." More numerous is the second kind of these spells, 
consisting of wild exorcisms and curses, which refer to love- 
intrigues and disturbances of the married life. Still fairly 
harmless are the spells through which a wife wishes to pacify 
her husband’s jealousy, or the verses which are to bring the 
unfaithful wife back to her husband, or the charm for inducing 
sleep (Ath. [V, 5), in which the following verse proves 
that the song is used by a lover who steals to his sweetheart : 
“ May the mother sleep, may the father sleep, may the dog 
sleep, may the eldest in the house sleep, may Ae relations 
sleep, may all the people round about sleep." ? Less harm- 
less and partly of primeval savageness are the spells by which 
a person is to be forced to love against his or her will. The 
belief, existing all over the world, that by means of the picture 
of a person one can harm or obtain power over that person, is 
also found in ancient India. If a man wished to gain the 
love of a woman, he made a picture out of clay, took a bow 
with a string of hemp, an arrow the barb of which was a thorn, 
the feather of which came from an owl, the shaft of which 
was made of black wood, and bezan to pierce the heart of the 
pieture through and through with the arrow—a symbolical 
piercing of the heart of the beloved with the arrow of the 
love-god Kama—while he recited the verses of the magic 
song, Ath. III, 20: 





1!) Bee above, pp. 107 f. The marriage prayers as also the love-charms of tho 
Atharvaveda have been translated and explained by A. Weber, Ind. Stud., Vol. V. 

*) Bloomfield (SBE., Vol 42, p. 105) calls the hymn a "charm at an assignation,” 
Whitney (HOS., Vol. 7, p. 151) " an incantation to put to sleop.” See also Th. Aufrecht, 
Ind. Stud. 4, 337 ff., on the two sleeping-spells, Rv, VII, 55 and Ath. IV, 5. 
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* May (love) the disquieter, disquiet thee; do not hold out upon thy 


bel: with the terrible arrow of Ká&ma (love) do I pierce thee in the 
heart. 


The arrow, winged with longing, barbed with love, whose shaft is 
undeviating desire, with that, well-aimed, KAma shall pierce thee in the 
heart ! 

With that well-aimed arrow of Káma which parches the spleen, whose 
plume flies forward, which burns up, do I pierce thee in the heart. 

Consumed by burning ardour, with parehed mouth, do thou (woman) 


come to me, pliant (thy) pride laid aside, mire alone, speaking sweetly and 
and to me devoted ! 


I drive thee with a goad from thy mother and thy father, so that thou 
shalt be in my power, shalt come up to my wish. 


All her thought do ye, O Mitra and Varuna, drive out of her! 
Then, having deprived her of her will, put her into my power alone!” ') 


A woman acts in a similar manner if she wants to compel 
the love of a man. She makes an effigy of the man, places 
it before herself, and hurls heated arrow-heads at it, while 
she recites the song, Ath. VI, 130 and 138 with the refrain: 
* Send forth Desire, ye Deities! Let him consume with love 
of me!” ‘Thus she says: 


“ Madden him, Maruts, madden him. Madden him, madden him, O Air. 
Madden him, Agni, madden him. Let him consume with love of me. 


(130, 4.) 
Down upon thee, from head to foot, I draw the pangs of longing love. 
Send forth Desire, ye Deities! Let him consume with love of me. 


(131, 1.) 


If thou shouldst run three leagues away, five leagues, a horse's 


daily stage, 
‘hence thou shalt come to me again and be the father of our sons.” =) 


(131, 3.) 





') Tranalatel by M. Bloomfield, SBE., Vol. 43, P. 102. 
*) (Translated by R. T. I. Griffith, In tho refrain. (131, 1) I have corrected “ send 
forth the charm” into “ wend forth Dosire.”"—The author. 


c 
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The wildest incantations, actually bristling with hatred, 
are those which women use in the attempt to oust their rivals. 
One example is Ath. I, 14: 


“T have taken unto myself her fortune and her glory, as a wreath of 
a tree. Like a mountain with broad foundation may she sit a long time 
with her parents ! 

This woman shall be subjected to thee as thy wife, O King Yama !) 
(till then) let her be fixed to the house of her mother, or her brother, or her 
father ! 

This woman shall be the keeper of thy honse, O king (Yama), and her 
do we make over to thee! May she long sit with her relatives, until 
(her hair) drops from her head ! 

With the incantation of Asita, of Kasyapa, and of Gaya?) do I cover 
up thy fortune, as women cover (something) within a chest," 3) 


Language of unbridled wildness, of unmistakeable mean- 
ing is also found in the songs which are intended to make a 
woman barren (Ath. VII, 35) or to rob a man of his genera- 
tive power (Ath. VI, 138; VII, 90). 

These love-incantations really belong already to that class 
of hymns which are designated by the old name “ Angiras,"*? 
to the class of the curses and exorcisms against demons, 
wizards and enemies (abhicarikani). Some of the charms 
of healing, too, can just as well be included in this class inas- 
much as they contain exorcisms against the demons of disease. 
Of this kind is among other things, also the second half of 
Book XVI, which contains an exorcism against nightmare in 
which this demon is told to visit the enemies, In these exor- 
cisms no difference is made between demons and malicious 


D — — — 

*) The god of death. 

*) Probably names of famous wizards. 

*) Translated by M. Bloomfield. (SBE., Vol. 42, p. 107) who was the first to give ^ 
correct interpretation of this dificult charm (ib. pp. 252 ff.) Whitney (HOS., Vol. 7, v. 15) 
describes it as an "imprecation of spinsterhood on a woman." 

*) See above, pp. 120 f. 
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wizards and witches, and against them, Agni especially, the 
fire as a demon-destroyer, is called to the rescue. Numerous 
popular names of demons, otherwise quite unknown, are found 
in these hymns, in which indeed we continually meet with 
ideas more genuinely popular than usual. "Thus we here 
come across the view, deeply-rooted in the popular belief— 
and that, of all peoples—that disease and misfortune can be 
caused not only by demons, but also by malicious people who 
are endowed with magic power. 'The magic by means of which 
these bad people work evil, is often personified in the songs, 
and a magic antidote—a healing herb, an amulet, a talisman— 
is confronted with it. 'The spells and songs connected with 
this hostile mazic and its magic antidotes are often distin- 
guished by a raciness and ferocity which are not without a 
certain beauty. In any case, in some of these curses and 
exorcisms of the Atharvaveda, there is more good popular 
poetry than in most of the sacrificial songs and prayers of the 
Rgveda. An example of this is the song for averting evil 
magic, Ath. V, 14, of which a few verses may here be 
quoted : 


* 


"An eagle found thee: with his snout a wild boar dug thee 
from the earth, 
Harm thou, O Plant, the mischievous, and drive the sorcerer 


away. [1] 
Beat thou the Yatudhànas back, drive thou away the sorcerer ; 
And chase afar, O Plant, the man who fain would do us injury. [2] 


As "twere a strip cut round from skin of a white-footed antelope, 
Bind, like a golden chain, O God, his witchcraft on the sorcerer. [3] 
Take thou his sorcery by tlie hand, and to the sorcerer lead it back. 


Lay it before him, face to face, that it may kill the sorcerer. [4] 
Back on the wizard fall his craft, upon the curser light his 
cursa. 


Let witchcraft, like a well-naved car, roll back upon the sorcerer. [5] 
Whoso, for other's harm hath dealt—woman or man—in 

1 magic arts, 

To him we lead the sorcery back, even as a courser with a rope. (6] 
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Go as a son goes to his sire : bite as a trampled viper bites, 
As one who flies.from bonds, go back, O Witcheraft to the 
sorcerer." !) [10] 


In a similar manner in the song Ath. VI, 37, the curse is 


personified and returned to the cursing one in the following 
vigorous verses : 


* Hitherward, having yoked his steeds, came 


Imprecation, thousand-eyed, 
Seeking my curser, as a wolf the home of one who owneth sheep. (1) 
Avoid us, Impreeation ! as consuming fire avoids the lake. 
Smite thou the man who curses us, as the sky's lightning strikes 
the tree. [2] 
Who curses us, himself  uncursed, or, cursed, who curses us 
again, 
Him cast I as a sop to Death, as to a dog one throws a bone.”*) [3] 


Here we may mention the magnificent hymn to Varupa 


(Ath. IV, 16), the first half of which celebrates the almighty 
power and omniscience of God in language which is familiar 
tous from the Psalms, but which is extremely rarely heard 
in India, while the second half is nothing but a vigorous 
exorcism-formula against liars and libellers, such as are not 
infrequent in the  Atharvaveda. I give the first five 
verses of this remarkable poem in the beautiful poetical 
translation of Muir,? and verses 6-9 in the prose translation 
- of M. Bloomfield." 


“ The mighty lord om high our deeds, as if at hand, espies ; 
The gods know all men do, though men would fain their acts 
a disguise , [1] 
Whoever stands, whoever moves, or steals from placo to place, 
Or hides bim in his secret cell,—the gods bis movements trace. 





1) Translated by R. T. H. Griffith. 

*) Translated by R. T. H. Griffith. =) 
*) Motrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers, p. 163. 
*) SBE., Vol. 42, pp. 88 f. 
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Wherever two together plot, and deem they are alone, 


King Varuna is there, a third, and all their schemes are known. [2] 
This earth is his, to him belong those vast and boundless skies ; 
Both seas within him rest, and yet in that small pool he lies. [3] 


Whoever far beyond the sky should thiok his way to wing. 

He could not there elude the grasp of Varuna the king. 

His spies, descending from the skies, glide all this world around ; 
Their thousand eyes all-scanning sweep to earth's remotest bound. [4] 
Whate'er exists in heaven and earth, whatever beyond the skies, 
Before the eyes of Varuna, the king, unfolded lies, 

The ceaseless winkings all he counts of every mortal's eyes, 

He wields this universal frame as gamester throws his dice. [5] 


May all thy fateful toils which, seven by seven, threefold, lie spread 
out, ensnare him that speaks falsehood : him that speaks the truth they 
shall let go! [6] 

With a hundred snares, O Varuna, surround him, let the liar not go 
free from thee, O thou that observest men! The rogue shall sit his belly 
hanging loose, like a cask without hoops, bursting all abont ! [7] 


With (the snare of) Varuna which is fastened lengthwise, and that 
which (is fastened) broadwise, with the indigenous and the foreign, with 


the divine and the human,— [8] 

With all these snares do I fetter thee, O N. N., descended from N. N., 

the son of the woman N. N. : all these do I design for thee." [9] 
» 


Roth " says with regard to this hymn: “There is no 
other song in the whole of Vedic literature, which expresses 
the divine omniscience in such impressive words, and yet 
this beautiful work of art has been degraded into the exor- 
dium of an exorcism. Still, here as with many other portione 
of this Veda, we may surmise that available fragments of 
older hymns were used for the purpose of re-furbishing 





1) Abhandlung Uber den Atharvaveda, Tübingen 1856, pp. 29 f. where the hymn is 
translated into German. For other translations of the hymn sec Whitney, HOS.. Vol. 7, 
p. 176. 
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magic formulz. As a fragment of this kind the first five 
or even six verses of our hymn may be considered," I 
fully agree to these words. The supposition of Bloom- 
field," that the whole poem, just as it is, was composed 
from the first for magic purposes, does not seem to me at all 
probable. 

There exists a rather large class of magic songs, 
which are intended forthe needs of the kings, partly 
exorcism formulas against enemies and partly benedic- 
tions. Every king was compelled, in India, from the earliest 
times, tohavehis Purohita or family priest, and this family 
priest had to be familiar with the magic rites which 
refer to the life of a king ('ràjakarmàni,' ‘ kings’ rites") and 
also with the songs and charms belonging to these rites. The 
Atharvaveda therefore is closely connected with the warrior 
caste. Thus we here find the songs which refer to the conse- 
cration of a king, when the king is sprinkled with the 
holy water and steps upon the tiger-skin ; we find spells 
which are intended to ensure for the king mastery 
over other princes, and power and fame in general, prayers 
for the king when he girds on his armour, when he 
ascends his war-chariot, and so on. There is an interest- 
ing prayer (Ath. III, 4) at the election of a king, in which 
the heavenly King Varuna appears as the one who chooses 
the king, the name of the god being brought into etymologi- 
cal connection with the verb var, “ to choose.” A remark- 
able magic formula is that for the restoration of a banished 
king, in Ath. III, 3. Among the most beautiful hymns of 
this class are the battle-chants and magic songs of war, in 
particular the two songs to the drum, which is to call the 
fighters to the battle and to victory (Ath. V., 20 and 21). A 
few verses of V, 20, follow as an example : 





Ed 
1) SBE, Vol, 42, p. 389, 
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Formed out of wood, compact with straps of ieather, loud is the 


War-drum as he plays the hero. 
Whetting thy voice and vanquishing opponents, roar at them like 


a lion fain to conquer! — [1] 
Like a bull marked ty strength among the cattle, roar seeking 


kine and gathering up the booty. 
Pierce through our adversaries’ heart with sorrow, and let our 


routed foes desert their hamlets. [3] 
Hearing the Drum's far-reaching voice resounding, let the foe's 
dame, waked by the roar, afllicted, 
Grasping her son, run forward in her terror amid the conflict of 
the deadly weapons. *? [5] 


The Brahmans, however, were from the beginning much 
too practical a people to have used the magic charms always 
only in the interest of kings or other people, and not also for 
themselves. Among the magic incantations belonging to the 
* kings' rites" we already find a few which are concerned 
more with the Purohita, the indispensable family priest of the 
king, than with the latter himself. And although attacks on 
witcheraft and exorcisms are not lacking ? in brahmanical 
literature, yet the law-book of Manu (XI, 33) says clearly 
and distinctly: ** Without hesitation the Brahman shall make 
use of the sacred texts of the Atharvaveda; the word, indeed, 
is the weapon of the Brahman; therewith may he kill his 
enemies.” Thus also in the Atharvaveda we find a whole series 
of magic incantations and exorcisms in the interest 
of the Brahmans. In these hymns the inviolability of the 
Brahmans and their possessions is repeatedly emphasized in 
the strongest marner, and the heaviest curses are pronounced 





1) Translated by R. T. H. Grifff^. In Southern India, cvon in much later times, 
tho Battlo Drum was an object of worship, and “was regarded with tho same veneration 
that rogiments used to bostow upon the regimental flag in the armies of Europe," H. A. 
Popley, Tho Music of India, London, 1921, p. 11. 

*) See above, pp. 125 f. 
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against those who assail the property and lives of the Brah- 
mans. Besides this, the mystical meaning of the Daksina, i.e. 
the sacrificial fee, is emphasized in the most extravagant 
expressions. "The heaviest of all sins is to oppress Brahmans ; 
the highest summit of piety is to give them liberal fees for 
sacrifice ; these are the fundamental ideas running through 
all these songs, which are among the most unedifying of the 
whole Atharvaveda. Only a few of the better of these hymns 
contain prayers for enlightenment, wisdom, fame and theolo- 
gical knowledge. All songs belonging to this class might 
unhesitatingly be included amongst the latest parts of the 
Atharvaveda collection. 

Among the later parts of the Samhita are also the songs 
and charms composed for sacrificial purposes, which 
probably were included in the Atharvaveda only in order that 
the latter, like the other three Vedas, might be brought into 
connection with the sacrifice and be recognised as a real 
“Veda.” "Thus, for example, we find two Apri" hymns and 
other songs corresponding to the sacrificial chants of the 
Rgveda. Prose formulze, too, which correspond to those of 
the Yajurveda, are to be found, for example, in Book XVI, 
the entire first half of which consists of formule in which 
water is glorified, and which refer to some purification-ritual 
or other. Book XVIII, which contains the prayers pertaining 
to the death ritual and to ancestor-worship, should be included 
among this class of hymns. The funeral songs of Book X of 
the Reveda,” recur here literally, though they are in- 
creased by many additions. Also Book XX, which was added 
quite late, and the hymns of which, with few exceptions, are 
all borrowed from the Rgveda, is related to the soma-sacrifice. 
The only new hymns in this book are the very curious 





1) See above, pp. 94 f. 
*) See above, pp. 95 IT. 
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* Kuntapa hymns,” " Ath., XX, 127-136. They, too, form 
part of the sacrificial ritual as liturgies, while in content they 
coincide partly with the Diünastutis of the Rgveda,” by 
praising the liberality of certain princes; partly they are 
riddles and their solutions," but partly also obscene songs 
and eoarse jokes. At certain sacrifices, which lasted for many 
days, hymns of this kind constituted the prescribed conversa- 
tion of the priests." 

The last class of hymns of the Atharvaveda which have 
still to be mentioned, are the hymns of theosophical and 
cosmogonic contents, which doubtlessly belong to the latest 
parts of the Atharvaveda. Nothing, indeed, seems further 
from magie than philosophy, and one might well wonder at 
the fact that the  Atharvaveda-Samhitaà contains, besides 
magic incantations, spells and benedictions, also hymns of 
philosophical content. However, if we look more closely at 
these hymns, we shall soon find that they, like the magic 
songs, mostly serve only practical purposes.” It is not the 
yearning and searching for truth, for the solution of dark 
riddles of the universe, which inspires the authors of these 
hymns, but they, too, are only conjurers who pose as philo- 
sophers, by misusing the well known philosophical expressions 
in an ingenious, or rather artificial, web of foolish and non- 
sensical plays of fancy, in order to create an impression of. 
the mystical, the mysterious. What at the first glance 





') What the name “ Kuntápa " signifies is not known. 

*) See nbove, pp. 114 f. 

3) Like those of the Kgveda, See above, pp. 117 f. 

*) A detailed account of the Kuntépa hymns has been given by M. Bloomfield. The 
Atharyaveda (Grundriss, II, 1 B), pp. 96 ff. They were probably part of the jollitication on 
the occasion of the bestowal of the dakgiod, which “in many instances must have led to 
gormandizing and drankenness,...... followed...... by shallow witticisms, by obscene talk, 
and worse” (1.c., p. 100). 

^) Cf. F. Edgerton, Tho Philosophical Materials of the Atharva Veda (Studies iu 
Honor of Maurice Bloomfield, New Haven, 1920, pp. 117 ff.). 
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appears .o usas profundity, is often in reality nothing but 
empty  mystery-mongering, behind which there is more 
nonsense than profound sense ; and indeed, mystery-mongering 
and the concealment of reality under a mystical veil, are 
part of the magician’s trade. Yet these philosophical hymns 
presuppose a fairly high development of metaphysical thought. 
he chief ideas of the Upanisads, the conception of a highest 
god as creator and preserver of the world (Prajipati), and 
even the ideas of an impersonal creative principle, besides a 
number of philosophical terms, such as brahman, tapas, asat, 
prina, manas, must, at the time when these hymns originated, 
already have been the common property of large circles. 
Therefore, too, we must not look upon the theosophical and 
cosmogonie hymns of the- Atharvaveda as representing a step 
in the development of Indian philosophy. The productive 
thoughts of the truly philosophical hymns of the Rgveda have 
attained their further development only in the U panisads, and 
the philosophical hymns of the Atharvaveda can in no way 
be regarded as a transition-step from the oldest philosophy 
to that of the Upanisads. “They stand," as Deussen says, 
“not so much inside the great course of development, as, 
rather, by its side." " 

Many adeep and truly philosophieal idea occasionally 
flashes forth in these hymns out of the mystical haze, but 
in most cases, it may be said that the Atharvan poet is not 
the originator of these ideas, that he has only utilized for 
his own purposes the ingeniousness of others. Thus it is 
certainly an idea worthy of a philosopher, that Kala, Time, 
is the first cause of all existence. Yet, it is the language of the 
mystic and not of the philosopher, when we read in Ath. 


XIX, 53:" 


— — — — ———————9 


*) Deussen, AGPh, I, 1. p. 209. 
*) On this hymn sce F. O. Schrader Uber don Stand der indischen Philosophie sur 


Zeit Mahavirus und Buddhas, 1902, pp. 20 f. 
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“Time, the steed, runs with seven reins (rays), thousand-eyed, 
ageless, rich in seed. The seers, thinking holy thoughts, mount kim, 
all the beings (worlds) are his wheels. 


With seven wheels does this Time ride, seven naves has he, immorta- 


lity is his axle. He carries hither all these beings (worlds). Time, the 
first god, now hastens onward. 


A full jar has been placed upon Time; him, verily, we see existing 


in many forms. He carries away all these beings (worlds) ; they eall 
him Time in the highest heaven." and so on. 


Certainly, the idea that Kala, Time, has brought forth 
everything, finds worthy expression in the two verses 5 and 6: 


“Time begot yonder heaven, Time also (begot) these earths, 


That which was, and that which shall be, urged forth by Time, spreads 
out. 


Time created the earth, in Time the sun burns, In Time are all beings, 
in Time the eye looks abroad." '? 


But immediately in the following verses and in the 
following hymn (Ath. XIX, 54) all kinds of things are 
enumerated in a quite mechanical manner as originating in 
Time, and especially the various names of the Divine, as they 
were known at that time, are enumerated as being created 
by Kala, thus Prajapati, thus Brahman, thus Tapas (asceti- 
cism), prāņa (breath of life), and so on. 

More mystery-mongering than true philosophy is to 
be found also in the long Rohita hymns, of which Book XIII 
of the Atharvaveda consists, in which, moreover, all kinds of 
disconnected matter appears to be thrown together in motley 
confusion. Thus, for instance, in the first hymn, Rohita, 
* the red one," i.e. the sun or a genius of the sun, is ex- 
tolled as creative principle—'' he created the heaven and 
the earth," “with strength he secured the earth and 
heaven ”—; at the same time, however, an earthly king is 





1) Translated by Bloomfield, SBE., Vol. 42, p. 224. 
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glorified, and the heavenly king Rohita brought into con- 
nection with the earthly king in an intentionally confused 
manner. In the middle of it, however, we find also impre- 
cations against enemies and rivals and against those who 
strike a cow with their feet, or make water against the sun." 
Again in hymn XIII, 3, in a few verses whose pathos recalls 
the above-quoted Varuna hymn, Rohita is extolled as the 
highest being, but a refrain is attached, in which the same 
Rohita is told to crush, in his anger, him who torments a 
Brahman. For example: 


'* He who engendered these, the earth and heaven, 
who made the worlds the mantle that he weareth, 
In whom abide the six wide-spreading regions 
through which the bird’s keen vision penetrateth, 
7 This God is wroth offended by the sinner who wrongs 
the Brabman who hath gained this knowledge. 
Agitate him, O Rohita ; destroy him: entangle in thy 
: snares the Brahman's tyrant. [1] 
He from whom winds blow pure iu ordered season, 
from whom the seas flow forth in all directions, 
This God, ete. [2] 
He who takes life away, he who bestows it; from 
whom comes breath to every living creature, 
This God, ete. [3] 
Who with the breath he draws sates earth and 
heaven, with expiration fills the ocean's belly, 
This God, ete.” 2) 


By the side of such sublime glorifications of Rohita, 
however, there are to be found instances of the mystical play 
of ideas, as when it is said that the two sacrificial melodies 





1) Bloomfield compares this with Hesiod, 
pp'aymeiov Tersappcvos bavos bueyew (Epyà X at npepat 725). 
Cf. Protagoras (Diog. Laert, V IIT, 1, 19) : 
" mpos viov T€rpajgu&vov py ouLye, 
*) Translated by R. T. H. Griffith. 
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Brhat and Rathantara have brought forth Rohita, or when 
the metre Gayatri is designated as “the lap of immortality.” 
It would be vain to attempt to lighten the mystical 
semi-darkness which surrounds such and similar verses. 
I do not think, therefore, that we have to look for 
great philosophical truths in a hymn like Ath. IV, il, 
where the Ox is extolled as the creator and preserver 
of the world: 


'* The Ox bears the earth and the sky. 
The Ox bears the wide atmosphere. 
The Ox bears the six wide spheres of heaven, 
The Ox penetrates the whole universe.” 


Nor are we much impressed by the fact that this ox is 
identified with Indra and others of the highest gods, still less . 
by the fact that he yields milk, “his milk is the sacrifice, the 
priestly fee is his milking,” and we willingly believe that “he 
who knows the seven inexhaustible milkings of the ox, gains 
offspring and heaven.” This ox is of no more importance 
than the bull that is extolled extravagantly in Ath. IX, 4— 
he bears all forms in his sides, he was in the beginning an 
image of the primeval water, and so on,—and that is finally 
discovered to be only an ordinary sacrificial bull which is to 
be slaughtered. The fact, however, that this pseudo-philo- 
sophy and mystery-mongering at bottom pursues a very 
practical purpose, is proved by such a hymn as Ath. X, 10. 
Here the great mystery of the cow is announced : heaven and 
earth and the waters are protected by the cow. A hundred 
pails, a hundred milkers, a hundred cow-kerds are on her 
back. The gods who breathe in the cow, they know the cow. 
The cow is the mother of the warrior, sacrifice is the weapon 
of the cow, thought originated in her. In this manner it 
proceeds till this secret doctrine d its climax in the 
words: “The cow alone is called Imnfortality, the cow alone 
is worshipped as death ; the cow became this universe, gods, 
20 
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people, asuras, manes and seers (they all are the cow)." But 
now follows the practicai use: Only he who knows this 
great secret may accept a cow as a gift, and he who gives a 
cow to the Brahmans, gains all worlds, for in the cow is 
enclosed all the highest—Hta (the order of the universe), 
Brahman (the world-soul) and Tapas (asceticism)—and : 


“ The gods live by the cow, and also man lives by the cow ; 
The cow is this whole world, as far as the sun looks down.” 


Just as the Rohita, the Ox,and the Cow are praised as the 
Highest Being, so there is one hymn (XI, 5) in which 
the Brahmacàrin, the Vedic student, is celebrated in a similar 
way. And again in the still more mysterious cycle of hymns 
forming Book XV of the Samhita, the Highest Brahman 
is conceived and exalted as the Vratya,—both as the heavenly 
Vràiya, identified with the Great God (mahadeva), the Lord 
(iSàna) Rudra, and as his prototype, the earthly Vratya. 
The Vràtyas were certain, probably Eastern, tribes, whether 
Aryan or non-Aryan, but certainly living outside the pale 
of Brahmanism, roving about in bands—on rough waggons 
covered with boards in a rather war-like fashion, owners of 
cattle, having their own peculiar customs and religious cults, 
whose members however could be received into brahmanical 
society by means of certain sacrificial rites and ceremonies. 
Such a Vratya who has already been converted to Brahmanism, 
seems to be glorified in the Vritya-book of the Atharva- 
veda." 





!) Bee A. Weber and Th. Anfrecht in Ind, Stud, I, 1850; A. Hillebrandt, Ritusl- 
Litteratur (Grundriss III, 2), pp. 139 f. ; M. Bloomfield, Tho Atbarvaveda (Grundriss, LI, 1 
B) pp. 96 ff. ; Chas. Lonman, HOS,, Vol, 8, pp. 769 f. Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, 
ll, pp. 341 ff. Rájárüm Ramkrishna Bhagavat, JBRAS,, 19, 1596, 357 M. considers 
the Vrátyas to be non-Aryuns, J. Charpentier (WZKM. 23, 151 f.; 25, 355 ff.) considers 


the Vrütyas tobe early worshippers of Rudra Siva, sce Keith, JRAS, 1013, 156%. . 


According to J, W. Hauer, Die Auf&ure der Yogapraxis, Berlin 1922, pp. 11 ff. 172 ff. they 
wore ecstatics of the Kgatriya class and fore-runners of the Yogins. ( f. Winternitz 
in Festschrift für L. Scherman. 
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Deussen " has taken endless trouble to discover sense 
and meaning in the ** philosophical " hymns of the Atharva- 
veda, and to establish certain coherent ideas in them. He 
finds, for instance, in Ath. X, 2, and XI, 8, the idea that deals 
with the “ realisation of Brahman in man," and this in X, 2, 
“more from the physical teleological aspect,” and XI, 8, 
“more from the psychical aspect." " I cannot discover 
so much philosophy in these hymns; I believe, rather, 
that here too we have only pseudo-philosophers, who did not 
announce a new doctrine of the world-soul in man, but who 
found this doctrine already existing in entirety and proclaimed 
it in mystically confused disconnectedness. While in a celebra- 
ted hymn of the Rgveda (X, 121) a deep thinker and a true poet 
refers in bold words to the splendour of the cosmos and 
sceptically asks about the creator, in Atharvaveda, X, 2, a 
verse-maker enumerates, one after the other, all the limbs of 
man, and asked who has created them : 


'" By whom are the heels of man created ? By whom the flesh, by 
whom the ankles, by whom the well-formed fingers ? By whom the 
openings ?... Why have they made the ankles of man below and the knee 
caps above * Why have the legs been placed apart from each other, and 
where are the joints of the knees } Who has thought that out * " ete, 


Thus it proceeds throughout eight verses. Then follow 
nine verses, in which all kinds of things that belong to the 
human organism, and indeed to human life in general, are 
enquired about: '* Whence come likes and dislikes, whence 
sleep, fear, fatigue, whence all joys and pleasures of mankind ? 
Whence poverty and misery ?” etc. In the same tone, all 
sorts of miscellaneous questions are asked, such as, who has 


:} AG Ph., na de pp- 200 ff. 
Cf. also Lucian Scherman, Philosophische Hymnen aus der Rig-und Atharva-Veda-Sam. 
hitā, verglichen mit den Philosophemen der Alteren Upanishads, Strassburg, 1887. 


?) Deussen, loc. cit, pp. 264 If. 
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placed water into the body, blood into the veins, whence man 
has obtained stature, height and name, who has endowed him 
with gait, intelligence, breath, truth and untruth, immortality 
and death, clothing, long life, strength and speed, and so on. 
Then further is asked whence man obtains his mastery over 
nature, and all these questions are answered with the reply 
that man as Brahman (world-soul) has become what he is, 
and attained all his power. So far the hymn is not exactly 
beautiful, but at least fairly clear. But now follows the 
usual mystical humbug in the closing verses 26-33, where, 
for instance, it is said : 


* Having sewn his heart and his head together, the Atharvan being 
above the brain as a purifier stimulated (him) from above the head. [26] 
To the Atharvan forsooth this head belongs, a firmly-locked box of 


the gods, and this head is protected by the breath, by food and by the 
mind." [27] 


I think one would be honouring this kind of verses too 
much by seeking deep wisdom in them. Therefore, I cannot 
find such deep sense in the hymn Ath. XI, 8, as Deussen does, 
who tells us that it describes “the origin of man through 
the contact of psychic and physical factors which themselves 
are altogether dependent upon Brahman.” Just as the liar 
must sometimes speak truth, in order that one may believe his 
lies, so the pseudo-philosopher, too, must introduce here and 
there into his fabrications a real, philosophical idea which he 
has “ picked up” somewhere or other, in order that one may 
take his nonsense for the height of wisdom. Thus, the idea 
of Brahman as the first cause of all existence and of the one- 
ness of man with the world-soul, is certainly at the basis of the 
hymn XI, 8. However, I do not think that the author had any 
idea in his mind while composing the words : 


“ Whence was Indra, whence Soma, wheoce Agni born ? Whence 
origifiated Tvastar (“the Fashioner”)? Whence was Dhatar (“ the 
Creator ") born ? 
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From Indra was Indra born, Soma from Soma, and Agni from Agni. 
'l'vastar came of Tvastar, and Dhatar is born of Dhátar." 


Immeasurably higher than this verse-making, which is 
neither philosophy nor poetry, stands ove hymn of the Atharva- 
veda, which, on account of a few verses which relate to the 
origin of the earth, is usually included among the cosmogonic 
hymns, but which is free from any and every kind of mysticisin 
and really contains very little philosophy, but so much 
the more true poetry. It is the magnificent hymn to Earth 
Ath. XII, 1. In sixty-three verses the Mother Earth is here 
extolled as the supporter and preserver of everything earthly, 
and entreated for happiness and blessing aud protection 
from all evil. Just a few verses in R. T. H. Grillith's 
translation must suffice to give an idea of one of the 
most beautiful productions of the religious poetry of Ancient 


India : 


“Truth, high and potent Law, the Conseerating Rite, 
Fervour, Brahma, and Sacrifice uphold the Earth, 
May she, the Queen of all that is and is to be, may 
Prithivi make ample space and room for us. [1] 
She who at first was water in the ocean, whom with their wond:ous 
powers the sages followed, i 
May she whose heart is in the highest heaven, compassed about with 
truth, and everlasting, 
May she, this Earth, bestow npon us lustre, and grani us power rn 


loftiest dominion. [8] 
She whom the Asvins measured out, o'er whom the foot of Visnu 
strode, 


Whom lndra. Lord of Power and Might, treed from all decinen 
for ' imsel, 

May Earth pour oul her milk for us, :4 mot her unto me her son [10] 

O Prithiv) auspicious be thy woodlands, auspicious be thy hills and 
snow-elad mountains. 

Unslain, unwounded, unsubdued, | have sel foot upon the Ewuh 
On Earth, brown, black, ruddy and every-coloured, on the firm earth (hat 
Indra guards from danger. | PÄR 
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Produced from thee, on thee move mortal ereatures : thou bearest them, 
both quadruped and biped. 

Thine, Prithivl, are these Five human Races, for whom, though 
mortal, Sürya as he rises spreads with his rays the light that isim- 
mortal. [15] 

On earth they offer sacrifice and dressed oblation to the gods, men, 
mortals, live upon the earth by food in their accustomed way. 

May that Earth grant us breath and vital power, 

Prithivi give-me life of long duration ! [22] 

Let what I dig from thee, O Earth, rapidly spring and grow again, 

O Purifier, let me not pierce through thy vitals or thy heart. [35] 

May she, the Earth, whereon men sing and dance with varied shout 
and noise, 

Whereon men meet in battle, and the war-cry and the drum resound, 

May she drive off our foemen, may Prithivi rid me of my foes. [41] 

Supporting both the foolish and the weighty she bears the death 
both of the good and evil. 

In friendly concord with the boar, Earth opens herself for the wild 
swine that roams the forest. [48] 

O Earth, my Mother, set thou me happily iu a place secure, 

Of one accord with Heaven, O Sage, set me in glory aud in 
wealth." [63] 


This hymn, which might justas well be found in the 
‘Reveda-Sambita, proves that in the Samhita of the Atharva- 
veda, too, there are scattered manifold fragments of ancient 
poetry, although the latter Sambita, more than the Rgveda, 
pursues one definite purpose. In this collection, too, asin 
that of the Rgveda, by the side of much that is of little value 
or absolutely worthless, there are rare gems of the oldest 
Indian poetic art. Only both works together give usa real 
idea of the oldest poetry of the Aryan Indians. 






THE ANCIENT INDIAN SACRIFICE AND THE vania Sauntis. 






two Samhitās which have so far beon discussed have 
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Rgveda could be, and actually were used for sacrificial 
purposes, and although the songs and spells of the Atharva- 
veda were almost throughout employed for ritualistic and 
magie purposes, yet the collection and arrangement of the 
hymns in these Samhitàs have nothing to do with the various 
liturgical and ritualistic purposes. The hymns were collected 
for their own sake and arranged and placed, in both these 
collections, with regard to their supposed authors or the 
singer-schools to which they belonged, partly also according 
to their contents and still more their external form—number 
of verses and such like. They are as we may say, collections 
of songs which pursue a literary object. 

It is quite different with the Samhitàs of the two other 
Vedas, the Sàmaveda and the Yajurveda. In these collec- 
tions we find the songs, verses, and benedictions arranged 
according to their practical purposes, in exactly the order in 
which they were used at the sacrifice. These are, in fact, 
nothing more than prayer-books and song-books for the 
practical use of certain sacrificial priests—not indeed written 
books, but texts, which existed only in the heads of teachers 
and priests and were preserved by means of oral teaching and 
learning in the priests’ schools." Now, in order to explain 
the origin of these Samhitàs, it is necessary to insert here a 
few words about the cult of the Aryan Indians, This is the 
more advisable as a complete understanding of the Vedic 
literature in general is altogether impossible without a certain 
insight into the ancient Indian sacrificial cult. 

So far back as we can trace the Vedic-Brahmanic reli- 
gion there have always been two varieties of the cult. We 
have seen ” that certain hymns of the Rgveda and a large 
number of songs and charms of the Atharvaveda were used 
as benedictions and prayers at birth and marriage and other 








yy — p. 36. 
1) Of adore pp. 95 M., 107 f., oie f. 
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occasions of daily life, at funerals and ancestor-worship, as 
well as at the various ceremonies which had to be performed 
by the herdsman for the prosperity of the cattle and by the 
farmer for the growth of the fruits of the field. The Indians 
call these ceremonies, mostly also connected with sacrifices, 
"grhyakarmani," i.e. ‘‘domestic ceremonies.” Concerning 
these the Grhyasutras, which will be mentioned later, give us 
detailed information. At the sacrifices which this domestic 
cult required, the householder himself, who was assisted at 
most by one single priest, the “ Brahman,” occupied the 
position of the sacrificial priest.” So far as these sacrifices 
were burnt offerings, the one fire of the domestic hearth 
served as the altar for their presentation. Beside these 
sacrifices, which every pious Aryan, whether poor or rich, 
whether aristocratic or humble, performed according to ancient 
usage, there were also great sacrificial feasts—especially in 
connection with the Soma-cult relating to Indra, the god of 
the warriors,—which could only be celebrated by the aristo- 
cratic and wealthy, more especially by the kings. On an 
extensive sacrificial place set up according to firmly estab- 
lished rules, altars were erected for the three sacred fires, 
which were necessary at every sacrifice of this kind, and a 
multitude of priests, headed by four chief priests, were 
occupied with the performance of the innumerable, extremely 
intricate rites and ceremonies required for sucha sacrifice. 
The Yajamàna or ''sacrificer," the prince or great man, who 
offered the sacrifice, had very little todo; his chief duty lay 
in giving the priests a liberal payment for the sacrifice 
(daksina). No wonder that the Brahmans selected these 
sacrifice-ceremonies, by which they gained the most, as the 
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1) Aéval&ynpa— Grhyasütra I, 3,6: The appointment of s Brahman is optional 
ta tic sacrifices. Gobhila-Grhyasūtra 1,9,8f. The Brahman isthe only priest 
shake Pakayajias (ie. the “simple sacrifices " of the domestic oult); the sacrificer 


himself is tbe Hotar (the priest who recites the verses), 
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aubject of enthusiastic study, that they developed a regular 
science of sacrifice, which is set forth in those texts with 
which we shall become acquainted as Brahmanas, and which 
form an essential part of the Sruti, the ‘ Revelation," i.e. of 
that literature to which, in the course of time, divine origin has 
been ascribed. These sacrifices, therefore, were called érauta- 
karmüni," ‘ceremonies based upon Sruti,” in contrast to 
the domestie (zrhya) ceremonies, which are based only upon 
Smrti, * memory," ie. tradition, and possess no divine 
authority. 

Now the four chief priests who were occupied with the 
Srauta sacrifices are: (l) The Hotar or “caller,” who 
recites the verses (reah) of the hymns in order to praise the 
vods and invite them to the sacrifice; (2) the Udgatar or 
' singer, " who accompanies the preparation and presentation 
of the sacrifices, especially of the Soma libations, with chants 
(saman); (3) the Adhvaryu or ‘executor of the sacrifice," 
who performs all the sacrificial acts, at the same time mut- 
tering the prose prayers and sacrifice formulae (yajus), and (4) 
the Brahman or high priest, whose office it is to protect the 
sacrifice from harm. For every sacred act, therefore, every 
sacrifice too is, according to the Indian view, exposed toa 
certain amount of danger; if an act is not performed exactly 
in accordance with the ritualistic prescription, if a spell or 
a prayer formula is not spoken correctly, or if a melody is 
sung incorrectly, then the sacred act may bring destruction 
upon the originator of the sacrifice. Therefore the Brahman 
sits in the south of the place of sacrifice, in order to 
protect the sacrifice : the south being the haunt of the god 
of death, and the haunt from which the demons hostile to the 
sacrifice, threaten the people. He follows the course of the 
whole sacrifice mentally, and as soon as he notices the least 
mistake in a sacrificial act, in a recitation or in a chant, he 
must, by pronouncing sacred words, make good tbe harm. 


"Therefore the Brahman is called in an old text “ the best 
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physician among the sacrificial priests." " But in order to 
be able to fulfil this office the Brahman must be “ full of the 
veda " ; he fulfils his office as sacrificial priest ‘‘ with the 
threefold knowledge,” i.e. by means of his knowledge of the 
three Vedas, which puts him in the position of being able 
instantly to detect every error.” 

On the other hand, the three other priests need only 
know one Veda each. The verses with which the Hotar calls 
the gods to the sacrifice, the so-called “ verses of invitation ” 
(anuvakyas), and the verses with which he accompanies the 
gifts, the so-called “ verses of sacrifice " (yàjyas), the Hotar 
takes from the Rgveda. He must also know the Rgveda- 
Samhita, i.e. he must have memorized it, in order to compile 
out of it the so-called Sastras or “songs of praise " which 
he had to recite at the Soma sacrifice. Thus the Rgveda 
Samhita stands in a certain relationship to the hotar, although 
it is in no wise collected or arranged for the purposes of 
this priest. 

However, to the Soma-sacrifice belong not only the songs 
of praise recited by the hotar, but also so-called stotras or 
“songs of praise," which are sung by the udgatar and his 
assistants." Such stotras consist of song-stanzas, i.e. stanzas 
(reah) which had been made the bearers of certain melodies 
(sàman). These melodies, as well as the song-verses with 
which they were connected, were learnt by the udgàtar-priests 





1) Satapatha- Bráéhmapa— XIV, 2, 2,19. Cf. Chándogya-Upanigad IV, 17, 8 f. 

$) Aitareya-Aranyake, It, 2, 3, 6. Satapatha-Br&hmana XI, 5,8,7. Only at a later 
period was the Brahman brought into relationship with the Atharvaveda, so that the 
Atharvaveda was sometimes actually called “ Brahmaveda " or " the Veda of the 
Brahman” and the adherents of the Atharvaveda declared that the Brahman must be 
a knower of the Atharvaveda-Sambité. In reality the office of the Brahman at the Srauta- 
sacrifice has nothing to do with the Atharvaveda. However, we can underatand that 
the two were connected with each other. For, if the Brahman, as remarked above, 
officiated as the only priest at Grhya-sacrifices, he certainly had to be familiar with the 
benedictions which occur, for the most part, in the Atharvaveda. 

3) In fact the chants (stotras) come first, and then the recitations (Saatran). 
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in the schools of the Samaveda, and the Samaveda-Sambhitas 
are nothing but collections of texts which have been collected 
for the uses of the udgatars, not for their own sake, but 
because of the melodies the bearers of which they were. 

Finally, the Adhvaryu-priest, at his innumerable sacrificial 
rites, has to utter, in low voice, partly short prose formulae, 
partly longer prayers in prose and verse—the prose formulae 
and prayers are called yajus (plur. yajümsi), the verses rc 
(plur. reah)." In the Samhitás of the Yajurveda all these 
prose formulae and prayers, mostly accompanied by rules 
and discussions on the sacrificial acts at which they are to 
be uttered, are collected for the purposes of the Adhvaryu- 
priest, in the order in which they were used at the sacrifices. 

We now turn to the discussion of the liturgical Samhitàs, 
as, according to what has just been stated, we may call the 
Samhitas of the Sámaveda and the Yajurveda, in contrast to 
these of the Rgveda and the Atharvaveda. 


THe SAMVEDA-SAMHITA, 


Of the many Samhitas of the Sàmaveda which are said 
to have existed once—the Puránas even speak of a thousand 
Samhitas—,”) only three have come down to us. The best 
known of these, the Sámaveda-Samhità of the Kauthumas,* 


!) The Hotar recites the hymna, £e. he repeats them aloud in a kind of sing-song, 
the udg&tar sings the songs of praise to certain melodies, the adhvaryu mutters the prayers. 
Only tho “ Nigadas," a variation of the Yajus-formulae, which serve the purpose of 
summoning the other priests to their various occupations, naturally had to be uttered 
loudly by the adhvaryu. 

1) Later authors also speak of a thousand schools of the Samaveda, Cf. R Simon, 
Beitrige zur Kenntnis der vedischen Schulen (Kiel 1889), pp. 27, 30 f. 

3) The Samhit4 of the Ránayaniyas has been edited and translated by J. Stevenson, 
London, 1842; that of the Kauthumas by Th. Benfey, Leipzig, 1848, and by Satra- 
vrata Simaéramin, Bibl. Ind., 1871 ff. The Jaimiolya-Sambit4 has been edited by W 
Caland (Ipdische Forschungen, 2, Breslan 1907). | 

*) Abont this and the other two Samhitas see Caland, lo, Introduction. See also 
Oldenberg, GGA, 1908, 711 ff. 
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consists of two parts, the Arcika or the *' verse-collection ” 
and the Uttararcika, the “second verse-collection.”” Both 
parts consist of verses, which nearly all recur in the Rgveda. 
Of the 18L0—or, if we subtract the repetitions, 154)—-verses, 
which are contained in the two parts together, all but 75 are 
also found in the Rzveda-Samhita and, mostly in Books VIII 
and IX of the latter. Most of these verses are com posed 
in Gayatri metre or in Pragatha stanzas which are made up 
of Gayatri and Jazati lines, and doubtless the stanzas and songs 
composed in these metres were from the beginning intended 
for singing," The seventy-five verses which do not occur 
in the Rgveda, are partly found in other Sambhitas, partly 
in various works on ritual ; some may be taken from a recen- 
sion unknown to us, but some are only pieced together out of 
sundry verses of the Rgveda without any proper meaning. 
Some of the verses of the Rgveda met with in the Samaveda 
offer divergent readings, and it has been believed that a more 
ancient text might be recognized in them. But Theodor 
Aufrecht,? has already shown that the divergent readings of 
the Samaveda are due only to arbitrary, intentional or acci- 
dental alterations—alterations such as also occur elsewhere 
where words are prepared formusic. For in the Samaveda, in 
the Arcika as well as in the Uttararcika,the text is only a means 
toan end. The essential eleraent is always the melody, and 
the purpose of both parts is that of teaching the melodies. 
The scholar, who wished to be trained as an udgàátar-priest in 
the schools of the Samaveda, had first to learn the melodies : 
this was done with the aid of the Arcika ; then only could he 
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') This is proved by the vory names " Gáyatri " and “ Pragaths,” which are derived 
from the verb "gà" (resp. pragā) "to sing.” See H., Oldenberg, ZDMG, 38, 1884, 439 f., 
464 ff. 

*) In the preface to his edition of the hymus of the Rgveda (2nd ed., Bonn 1877) 
LI, pp- xxzviii ff. See also J. Brune, Zur Textkritik der dem Samaveda mit dem achteu 
Mandala des Rgveda gemeinsamen Stellen, Diss, Kiel, 1900, who comes to the same con- 


clusion as Aufrecht, Lo., and Oldenberg, Hymuen des Rigveda 1, pp. 289 f. 
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memorize the stotras as they were sung at the sacrifice, for 
which purpose the Uttararcika served. 

The first part of our Sámaveda-Samhità, the Arcika, con- 
sists of five hundred and eighty-five single stanzas (re) 
to which the various melodies (saman) belong, which 
wero used at the sacrifice. The word sāman, although 
frequently used for the designation of the text which had 
been either made or destined for singing, means originally 
only “ tune " or “ melody." As we say that a verse is sung 
"to a certain tune," thus the Indians say the reverse: This 
or that melody (saman) is “sung upon a particular stanza.” 
The Vedic theologians, however, conceive the relationship of 
melody and stanza in such a way that they say, the melody 
has originated out of the stanza. The stanza (rc) is therefore 
called the Yoni, i.e. “the womb," out of which the melody 
came forth. And although naturally a stanza can be sung 
to various melodies, and one melody can be used for different 
stanzas, yet there are certain stanzas, which as a rule, may 
be considered as the texts—the ‘“ yonis,” as the Indian 
technical term goes—for certain melodies. The Arcika, 
then, is nothing but a collection of five hundred and eighty- 
tive * yonis" or single stanzas, which are sung to about 
double the number of different tunes." It may be compared 
to a song-book, in which only the text of the Jirs/ stanza of 
each song is given as an aid to the recollection of the tune. 

The Uttarárcika, the second part of the Samaveda-Sam- 
hita, consists of four hundred chants, mostly of three stanzas 
each," out of which the stotras which are sung at the chief 
sacrifices are formed. While in the Arcika the stanzas are 
arranged partly according to the metre, partly according to 





+) Seo Oldenberg, GGA, 1998, 712 A. 
*) 287 songs consist of ð verses each, 6 of 2 cach, 14 of one verse ly of G carl 
W of four each, 4 of 5 cach, 3. of t each, the same number of 10 cach, > of 7 euch, snd 


‘the samo number of 12 «ach, and ouv song consists of 5 verses. 
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the gods to which they are addressed (in the sequence: Agni, 
Indra, Soma), the chants in the Uttararcika are arranged 
according to the order of the principal sacrifices." A stotra 
then, consists of several, usually three stanzas, which are 
all sung to the same tune, namely to one of the tunes which 
the Arcika teaches. We may compare the Uttararcika toa 
song-book in which the complete text of the songs is given, 
while it is presumed that the melodies are already known. It 
is usually assumed that the Uttararcika is of later origin 
than the Arcika." In favour of this assumption is the fact 
that the Arcika contains many *'yonis," therefore also many 
melodies, which do not occur at all in the chants of the 
Uttararcika, and that the Uttararcika also contains some'songs 
for which the Arcika teaches no melody. On the other 
hand, however, the Uttarárcika is an essential completion 
of the Arcika: the latter is as it were, the first, the former 
the second course in the instruction of the udgaàtar. 

Both parts of the Samhita give us only the texts as they are 
spoken. The melodies themselves, in any case in the earliest 
times, were taught by oral, and probably also instrumental 
rendering. Of later origin are the so-called Gān as or “ song- 
books" proper (from ga “to sing”), which designate the 
melodies by means of musical notes, and in which the texts 
are drawu up in the form which they take in singing, 
ie. with all the extensions of syllables, repetitions and 
interpolations of syllables and even of whole words— 
the so-called **stobhas," as hoyi, hüva, hoi, and so on, 
which are partly not unlike our huzzas and other shouts of 





*) On the stotras of the Stmaveda and their use at the sacrifice, see A. Hillebrandt, 
Rituallitteratur, " Grundriss," III, 2, pp. oo ff. 
*) Caland (De wording van den Sümaveda, Amsterdam (Akad.), 1907; Die Jaimi- 
niyn-Sambhitá, pp. 4 f. and WZKM, 22, 1908, 436 ff.) endeavours to prove that the Uttarürcika 
is older. Oldenberg, GGA, 1908, 713, 722, disputes this on good grounds. For the 
question of the origin of the Samavoda, see Caland, Eene unbekende Recencie van den 


Bümaveda, Amsterdam (Akad.), 1905. 
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joy. The oldest notation is probably that by means of sylla- 
bles, as ta, co, na, etc. More frequent, however, is the desig- 
nation of the seven notes by means of the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6 and 7, with which the F, E, D, C, B, A, G, of our scale 
correspond. When singing, the priests emphasize these 
various notes by means of movements of the hands and the 
fingers," There are, attached to the Arcika, a Gramageya- 
gina (“book of songs to be sung in the village" and an 
Arapyagána (* book of forest songs"). In the latter those 
melodies were collected, which were considered as dan- 
gerous (taboo), and therefore had to be learnt in the 
forest, not in the village.” There are also two other 
books of songs, the Uhagàna and the Uhyagana. These 
were composed for the purpose of giving the Simans in the 
order in which they were employed at the ritual, the Uhagana 
being connected with the Gramageyagana, the Uhyagana with 
the Aranyagána.? 

The number of known melodies must have been a very 
large one,? and already at a very early period cvery melody 
had a special name. Not only are they often mentioned by 
these names in the ritual-books, but various symbolical mean- 
ings are also ascribed to them, and they play no insignificant 
part in the symbolism and mysticism of the Brahmanas, 
Áranyakas and Upanisads, especially a few of them, such 
as the two melodies “ Brhat” and “ Rathantara,” which 
already appear in the Rgveda. The priests and theologians 
certainly did not invent all these melodies themselves. ‘The 
oldest of them were presumably popular melodies, to which 
in very early times semi-religious songs were sung at solstice 





*) More details about this the most ancient music of the Indians can be found in 
A. C. Burnell, Tho Arsheya Brühmnpoa ...... of the S&mn Veda (Mangalore 1876), Introd., 
pp. xxviii, xli-xlviii. 

*) Bee W. Caland, Die Jaiminiya-Sambita, p. 10; H. Oldenberg, GGA, 1906, pp. 722 f. 

2) Seo Caland, Dic Jaiminiya-Samhit&, pp 2 ff 

*) A later author gives the number of S&mans as 8,000 ! (R. Simon, loc. cit., p. 31.) 
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celebrations and other national festivals, and yet others may 
date back as far as that noisy music with which pre-brahma- 
nical wizard-priests not unlike the magicians, shamans and 
medicine-men of the primitive peoples—accompanied their 
wild songs and rites." Traces of this popular origin of the 
siman-melodies are seen already in the above-mentioned 
stobhas or shouts of joy, and especially in the fact that the 
melodies of the Simaveda were looked upon as possessing magic 
power even as late as in brahmanical times." There is a 
ritual-book belonging to the Sámaveda, called Samavidhana- 
Brahmana, the second part of which is a regular handbook 
of magic, in which the employment of various Samans for 
magic purposes is taught. We may also see a survival of the 
connection of the Saman-melodies with the pre-brahmanical 
popular belief and magic, in the fact that the brahmanical 
law-books teach that the recitation of the Rgveda and the 
Yajurveda must be interrupted as soon as the sound ofa 
sāman is heard. Especially distinct is the rule in Apastamba's 
law book," where the barking of dogs, the braying of 
donkeys, the howling of wolves and jackals, the hooting of 
the owl, the sound of musical instruments, weeping, and 
the tone of sümans are enumerated as sounds at which the 
Veda-study must be interrupted. 

Thus, then, the Samaveda-Samhita is not without value 
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!) See A. Hillebrandt, Die Sonnwendfeste in Alt-Indien (Sep. aus der Festschrift 
für Konrad Hofmann), Erlangen 1889, pp. 72 (f. 34 f.. M. Bloomfield, The god Indra and the 
Báma-veda, in WZKM, 17, 1903, pp. 156 ff. 

*) The primary meaning of Süman is probably ^" propitintory song,’ " 
uppeasing gods and demons." The word süman also occurs in the sense of “ mildness, 
soothing words.” In the older literature, when tho Bümaveda is quoted, it is usually with 
the words; “ The Chandogas say.” Chandoga means " Ghandsas-singer," and chandas 
combines in itself the meanings “magic song," "sacred text” and "metre." The funda- 
mental meaning of the word must be something like “rhythmical speech"; it might be 
connected with the root chand "to please, to satisfy, or to cause to please," (cf. chanda, 
“ pleasing, alluring, inviting "). 

*) 1, 3, 10, 19. 
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for the history of Indian sacrifice and magic, and the ganas 
attached to it are certainly very important for the history of 
Indian music,’ even though as yet in no way exploited for 
this purpose. As a literary production, however, this Samhita 
is practically worthless for us. 


THe SAMHITAS OF THE YAJURVEDA. 


Just as the Sámaveda-Samhità is the song-book of the 
udgitar, so the Yajurveda-Sambhitas are the prayer-books for 
the Adhvaryu priest. The grammarian Patanjali " speaks of 
**101 schools of the Veda of the Adhvaryus,” and it is con- 
ceivable that many schools of just this Veda existed; for with 
reference to the separate sacrificial acts, such as the Adhvaryu 
had to execute and accompany with his prayers, differences 
of opinion and sectarian divisions could easily arise, which 
led to the formation of special manuals and prayer-books. 
The least deviation in the ceremonial or in the liturgy was 
sufficient cause for the formation of a new Vedic school. Up 
to the present we know the following five Samhitàás and 
schools of the Yajurveda: 

1. The Kathaka, the Yajurveda-Samhità in the recen- 


sion of the Katha-school." 





1) Oldenberg concludes his investigations of the Sümaveda (GGA, 1908, 734) with 
the remark that these literary investigations "after all only touch upon the problema 
lying on the surface of the Sámaveda"'; for, in order to penetrate to greater depths, 
the philologist would have to be a student of the history of music as wel. Since then 
we have gained an idea of the present-day mode of reciting the S&mans in E. Felber 
(Die indische Musik der vedischen und der klassischen Zeit, mit Texten und Uebersetzun- 
gen von B. Geiger, SWA, 1912), based ou the records of the Phonogramm-Archiv of the 
It is still doubtful, however, whether this necessarily teaches us how 


Vienna Academy. 
See also R. Simon, Dic Notationen der vedis- 


the ancient Udgütars sang 3,000 yeara ajo. 
chen Lieder-bücher (WZKM, 27, 1913, 205 ff.). 
1) In the Introduction to his Mahabhásya. 
*) Edited by L. v. Schroeder, Leipzig, 1900-1910, Index Verborum by R Simon, 


1912. For the contents of the K6thaka seo A. Weber, Ind. Stud. 3,451 fM.; for the text 
and ita interpretation s. Keith, JRAS, 1910, 517 f. ; 1912, 1095 ff.; Caland, ZDMG, 72, 
1918,12 (f. 
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2. The Kapisthala-Katha-Samhità, which is pre- 
served only in a few fragments of manuscript." 

3. The Maitrayani-Samhita, ie. the Yajurveda- 
Samhità in the recension of the Maitrayantiya school." 

4. The Taittiriya-Samhita, i.e. the  Yajurveda- 
Samhita in the recension of the Taittiriya school, also called 
“A pastamba-Samhita” after the Apastamba-school, one of the 
chief schools in which this text was taught." 

These four recensions are closely inter-related, and are 
designated as belonging to the “ Black Yajurveda.” Differ- 
ing from them is 

5. The Vajasaneyi-Samhita or the Samhita of the 
“White Yajurveda,” which takes its name from Yājña- 
valkya Vàjasaneya, the chief teacher of this Veda. Of this 
Vajasaneyi-Samhita there are two recensions, that of the 
Kànva and that of the Madhyandina-school, which however, 
differ very little from each other.” 

The chief difference between the Samhitàs of the “ black ” 
and the “white” Yajurveda lies in the fact that the 
Vajasaneyi-Samhita contains only the Mantras, i.e. the 
prayers and sacrificial formulz# which the priest has to utter, 
while the Sambitas of the Black Yajurveda, besides the Man- 
tras, contain a presentation of the sacrificial rites belonging 
to them, as well as discussions on the same. That is to say, 
in the Samhitās of the Black Yajurveda there is that which 


) See L, v. Schroeder, WZEM, 12, 362 f. 

*) Edited by L. v. Schroeder, Leipzig. 1881-1886. Numerous passages from this 
Gamhitá have been translated into German by L. v. Schroeder, Indiens Literatur and 
Kultur, Leipz 1887, pp. 110-162. See also Schroeder, ZDMG, 33, 1879, 177 ff.; 
Caland, ZDMG, 72, 1918, 6 ff. 

2) Edited by A. Weber in Ind. Stud. Vols, 11 and 12, 1871-72; with B&yana's 
| , 1860-1899, and in Án SS Nr. 42; translated into English by 


d " 
4) Ed. by A. Weber (The White Yajurveda, Part I, The Vájasaneyi-Samhitá...... 
with the Commentary of Mabldbars, Berlin-London 1852). Translated into English by 
W. T. H. Griffith (The Texts of the White Yajurveda), Benares, 1899. 
$ - i i E : . " a 
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is called ** Brāhmaņa ” or “ theological discussion,” and which 
forms the contents of the Brahmanas to be discussed in the 
next chapter, mixed with the Mantras. Now itis easily con- 
ceivable that in the prayer-books intended for the use of the 
Adhvaryus, the sacrificial rites themselves too were discussed, 
for these priests had above all to perform the separate sacri- 
ficial acts, and the muttering of prayers and formulas in the 
closest connection with these acts formed only a small part 
of their duties. It can therefore hardly be doubted that the 
Samhités of the Black Yajurveda are older than the Vāja- 
saneyi-Samhità. Only later systematizers among the Yajur- 
veda-theologians probably felt the necessity of having a 
Samhità consisting only of Mantras analogous to the other 
Vedas, as well as a Brahmana separate from it." 

Significant, however, though the differences between the 
single Samhitis of the Yajurveda may have been for the 
priests and theologians of ancient India, yet for us they are 
quite inessential; and also as to time the various Samhitas of 
the Black and White Yajurveda are probably not very dis- 
tant from each other. If, therefore, in the following lines 
I give a short description of the contents of the Vajasaneyi- 
Samhita, then this is quite sufficient to give the reader an 
idea of the contents and character of the Sambhitas of the 
Yajurveda in general. 


!) Itis usually assumed that the name “ White” Yajurveda means " clear, well. 
arranged " Yajurvoda, and that it indicates tho clear distinction between sacrificial 
utterances and explanations of ritual in the same, while "black" Yajurveda means 
" unarranged" Yajurveda. This explanation, omanating from Indian commentators, 
seoms very improbable to mo. But already in Satap. Br. XIV, 9, 4, 33 (cf. IV, 4, 5, 
19) the “ white sacrificial utterances " (Sukl&ni yajümsi) are called adityani, “ revealed 
by the sun", and the Pur&oas, too, relate that Yajüavalkya received new sacrificial 
utterances from the sun (Viggu-Purüga, IIT, 5). I believe that the “ white Yajurveda” 
owes ita name to this connection with the sun. In contrast to this the older Yajurveda 


was then called the “ black'' one. It is most improbable “that the Sarmhitá of the 
white Yajurveda is most closely related to the original form of the Veda of the Adhvaryu,” 


as Pisoche]l thinks, KG, 172. Of. Keith, HOS, Vol 18, pp. Ixxxv ff, on the mutnal 
— Samhit&s of the Yajurveda. 
= 
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The Vàjasaneyi-Samhità consists of 40 sections, of which, 
however, the last 15 (perhaps even the last 22) are of 
later date. The first 25 sections contain the prayers for the 
most important great sacrifices. The first two sections 
give the prayers for the New and Full Moon sacrifices 
(Darsapürpamàasa) with the oblation to the Fathers 
(Pindapitryajüa) belonging to them. In the third section 
follow the prayers for the daily fire-cult, the laying of the 
fire, and the fire-sacrifices which have to be offered every 
morning and evening (Agnihotra), and the Sacrifices of the 
Seasons (Caturmasya) which take place every four months. 
The prayers for the Soma-sacrifice in general," including 
the animal-sacrifice belonging to it, are to be found in 
sections IV to VIII. Among the Soma-sacrifices there are such 
as last one day, and such as last several days. To the one-day 
sacrifices belongs the Vàjapeya or “ Drink of Strength," a 
sacrifice offered originally probably only by warriors and 
kings, which was connected with a chariot-race, and at which, 
besides Soma, brandy (sura) also was olffered, a drink other- 
wise proscribed according to brahmanical law. ven wee 
exclusively for kings is the “ King’s inauguration sacrifice ” 
Ràjasuya, a sacrificial feast connected with many a —— 
usage: a symbolical military expedition, a play at dice, and all 
sorts of magic rites. The prayers for these two kinds of Soma- 
sacrifices are contained in sections IX and X. Then in 
sections XI to XVIII follow the numerous prayers and 
sacrificial formule for the Agnicayana or the * Building of 





1) The sacrifices of the Ancient [udians fall into two groat sub-divisions : food 
sacrifices (in which principally milk, butter, cake, pulp and grain were offered) and Soma 
sacrifices (whose chief component part is tho soma-libationa). The separate sacrifices 
may be classed under these two chief groups, Tho animal sacrifice is connected with 
sacrifices of tho first division, aa woll as those of the second. In connection with every 
kind of sacrifice is the fire-cult, which is, to a certain exiens, the preliminary of every 
kind of worship of the gods. 

*) According to the law books, the drinking of brandy is as greatasin as the 
murder of a Brahman. 


^ 
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the Fire Altar," a ceremony which extends over a whole year, 
and to which a deep mystical-symbolical meaning is ascribed 
in the Brahmanas. ‘The fire-altar is named no other than 
“ Agni" and is looked upon throughout as identical with 
the fire-god. It is built of 10,500 bricks, in the form of a large 
bird with outspread wings. In the lowest stratum of the 
altar the heads of five sacrificial animals are immured, and 
the bodies of the animals are thrown into the water out of 
which the clay for the manufacture of the bricks and the fire- 
pan is taken. The modelling and baking of the fire-pan and 
the separate brieks, many of which have special names and a 
symbolical significance of their own, is executed with much 
ceremoniousness accompanied by the continuous recitation of 
spells and prayer-formul:e. The following sections XIX to 
XXI give the prayers for the Sautràmani celebration, a 
remarkable saceriticial ceremony at which again, instead of the 
drink of soma, brandy is used and sacrificed to the Asvins, 
to the goddess Sarasvati and to Indra. The ceremony is re- 
commended for one who has drunk too much Soma or with 
whom the Soma does not agree—and that may have been 
its original purpose—but also for a Brahman who desires 
success for himself, for a banished king who desires to regain 
his throne, for a warrior who desires victory, and for a Vaisya 
who wishes to attain great riches. Many of the prayers 
belonging to this sacrifice refer to the legend of Indra, who 
was indisposed through intoxication from excessive enjoy- 
ment of Soma and had to be cured by the ASvins and by 
Sarasvati.) Finally, sections XXII to XXV, with which 
the old part of the Vajasaneyi-Samhita ends, contain ihe 
prayers for the great Horse sacrifice (Asvamedha), which 
only a powerful king, a mighty conqueror or *' world-ruler,” 
might offer. Old legends and epic poems tell of primeval 
kings, who performed this sacrifice, and it is looked upon as 


——————— — — — s3 


9 Gf. above, p. 85. 
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the highest glory of a ruler, if it can be said of him: “He 
offered the  Horse-sacrifice." The purpose of this great 


sacrifice is expressed very beautifully in the prayer Vaj.- 
Samb., XXII, 22: 


“O Brahman ! May in this kingdom the Brahmin be born who 
shines through sacred knowledge! May the warrior who is a hero, a 
skilful shot, a good marksman, and a powerful chariot-fighter, be born 
here! Also the cow which yields good milk, the ox which draws well, tho 
swift horse, the good housewife! May to this sacrificer a hero-son be 
born who is victorious, a mighty chariot-fighter and eloquent in the 
assembly ! May Parjanya send us rain according to our desire! May 
our fruit-bearing plants ripen ! May happiness and prosperity fall to our 
share | ” 


That the last fifteen sections are of later origin is not to 
be doubted. Sections XXVI to XXXV are designated even 
by Indian tradition itself as Khilas, i.e. “appendices,” 
“supplements.” Actually XXVI to XXIX contain only 
appendices to the prayers of the preceding sections. Section 
XXX is shown to be an addition even through the fact that 
it contains no prayers, but only an enumeration of the people 
who are to be sacrificed at the Purusamedha or * Human 
sacrifice " to the most diverse divine beings or to beings and 
powers for the moment elevated to divinity. No less than one 
hundred and eighty-four persons are to be slaughtered at this 
Purusamedba, there being offered, to give only a few examples, 
*to Priestly Dignity a Brahmin, to Royal Dignity a warrior, 
to the Maruts a Vaisya, to Asceticism a Sidra, to Darkness a 
thief, to Hella murderer, to Evil a eunuch............to Lust 
a harlot, to Noise a singer, to Dancing a bard, to Singing an 
actor.........to Death a hunter......... to the Dice a gambler 
2. to Sleep a blind man, to Injustice a deaf man.........to 
Lustre a fire-lighter......... to Sacrifice a washerwoman, to 
Desire a female dyer......to Yama a barren woman...... to the 
Joy of Festival a lute-player, to Cry a flute-player... . to 
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Earth a cripple..... to Heaven a bald-headed man," and so on. 
Surely it is hardly conceivable that all these classes of people 
should have been brought together and killed. We have 
to deal bere probably only with a symbolical rite representing 
a kind of “ human sacrifice" by which even the great horse- 
sacrifice was to be outdone, but which probably existed only 
as part of sacrificial mysticism and theory, and in reality hardly 
occurred." With this agrees also the fact that section X XXI 
contains a version of the Purusasükta, known to us from 
the Rgveda—z.e. of the hymn Rv. X, 90, in which the origin 
of the world through the sacrificing of: the Purusa and the 
identification of the world with the Purusa are taught, Purusa, 
" Man," being conceived as the Highest Being,—and that 
this section, which the Brahman is to recite at the Purusa- 
medha, is also called an Upanisad, i.e. a secret doctrine. 
Section X XXII, too, is in form and contents nothing but an 
Upanisad.— The Creator Prajapati is here identified with 
the Purusa and the Brahman. ‘The first six verses of section 
XXXIV are similarly counted amongst the Upanisads, with 
the title Sivasamkalpa-U panisad." The prayers of sections 
XXXII to XXXIV are to be employed at the so-called 
Sarvamedha or ** All-sacrifice." This is the highest sacritice 
which exists at all, and which ends with the sacrificer's 
presenting the whole of his possessions to the priests as sacri- 
ficial fee and then retiring as a hermit into the forest there 


1) So also Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, 2nd Ed., pp. 362 f. and Keith, HOS., Vol. 18, 
pp. oxzxviii, who says; “ There can be no doubt that the ritual is a mere priestly 
invention to fill up the apparent gap in the sacrificial system which provided no place 
for man." Hillebrandt (Rituallitteratur, Grundriss IIT, 2, pp.153), however, considera the 
Purusa&medha to be a real human sacrifice. There can be no doubt that hamen sacrifices 
occurred in ancient India, though not in the Brahmanical oult—only survivals of it can be 
traced in the rite of building the brick-altar for the fire, und in the Sunabéepa legend—, 
just as cruel human sacrifices occurred even in modern times among certain sects. But 
— this does not provo that the Porugamedha was such a sacrifice, 

m2 Vj. Bamh. 34, 1-6, is fonnd as an Upanisad in the Oupuekhat of Duperron, and 
| ea ical Amara Sechzig Upanishads des Veda, p. 837. See above pp. 19 f, 
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to spend the rest of his days. Section XXXV contains a 
few funeral verses, which are mostly taken from the Rgveda. 
Sections XX XVI to XXXIX contain the prayers for the 
ceremony called Pravargya, at which a cauldron is made 
red-hot on the sacrificial fire; to represent symbolically the 
sun; in this cauldron milk is then boiled and offered to the 
Asvins. The whole celebration is regarded as a great mystery. 
At the end of it the sacrificial utensils are so arranged that 
they represent a man: the milk-pots are the head, on which 
a tuft of sacred grass represents the hair; two milking-pails 
represent the ears, two little gold leaves the eyes, two cups 
the heels, the flour sprinkled over the whole the marrow, 
a mixture of milk and honey the blood, and so on. The 
prayers and formulae naturally correspond with the mysterious 
ceremonies. The XL and last section of the Vajasaneyi- 
Samhità again contains an Upanisad, the very important 
Tsa-Upanisad, occurring in all U panisad-collections, to which 
we shall have to refer in the chapter on the Upanisads. 

If it is already clear from the contents of the last sections 
that they are of a later date, it is confirmed still more by 
the fact that the prayers contained in the Sambitas of the 
Black Yajurveda only correspond to those of the first half 
of tbe Vajasaneyi-Sambita.” 

Now as regards the prayers and sacrificial formulae them- 
selves, which form the principal contents of the Yajurveda- 
Samhitüs, they consist partly of verses (rc), partly of prose 
sentences. It is the latter which are called **Yajus," and 
from which the Yajurveda takes its name. The prose of 
these prayers is occasionally rhythmical and here and there 





^) For details about all these sacrifices and festivals seo Hillebrandt, “ Rituallit- 
terator (Grundriss, III, 2), pp. 97-166; H. Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, 2nd Ed., 
pp. 437-474; E. Hardy, Die vedisch-brahmanische periodo der Religion des Giten Indiens, 
Münster i. W., 1893, pp. 154 ff. and Keith, HOS., Vol. 18, pp. ciii ff. 


*) Only the first 18 Adbyéyas of the Vajasaneyi-Samhita nre completely given, 


word for word, and explained, in the Satapatha-Brahmanpa of the White Yajurveda. 
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even rises to poetical flight." The verses which occur are 
mostly found also in the Rgveda-Samhita. The various 
readings, however, which the Yajurveda often presents, are 
not indeed more ancient than the text found in the Rgveda, 
but they are mostly intentional alterations which were made 
in the verses, in order to bring them more into line with 
the sacrificial acts. Only rarely were whole bymns of the 
Rgveda included in the Yajurveda-Samhitas; mostly they 
are only single verses, torn from their context, which just 
appeared suitable to some sacrificial ceremony or other, and 
were therefore included in the Veda of prayers. - Therefore 
these verses are of less interest to us. The characteristic 
element of the Yajurveda is the prose formulae and prayers.” 

The simplest prayer that we can imagine is the dedica- 
tion of a sacriticial gift with the mere utterance of the name 
of the deity to which it is offered. Formulae of this kind 
are very numerous in the Yajurveda. ‘Thee for Agni,” 
“thee for Indra," or “this for Agni," or also “for Agni 
Hail!" “for Indra Hail!" ete.—with such words the gift 
is laid down or thrown into the sacred fire. A shorter and 
simpler song of praise to a god can hardly be imagined than 
the words with which every morning and every evening 
the fire-sacrifice consisting of milk (Agnihotra) is offered: 
* Agni is Light, Light is Agni, Hail!" (in the evening), and 
“Surya is Light, Light is Sürya, Hail!" (in the morning). 
In equally brief words the purpose of a sacred act is often 
indicated, when, for instance, the sacrificial priest cuts off 
the branch with which the calves are driven from the cows, 
and says at the same time: ‘Thee for juice, thee for 


1) See Keith, HOS., Vol 18, pp. oxi M, and H, Oldenberg, Zur Geschichte der 
altindischen Prosa. (AGGW, N.F., Bd. 16, Berlin, 1917), pp. 2 ff. On the langange of the 
Yajos. 

=) We also take no account here of the Bréhmana-like theological explanations 
which the Samhitás of the Black Yajurveda contain besides the prayers and formulw. 
What is said in the following chapter about the Brahmanas is applicable to these too. 
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strength !" or the utensil which served for a sacred act is 
briefly named and a wish attached to it, when, for instance, 
the piece of wood with which the sacrificial fire is to be 
kindled, is dedicated with the words: ** This, Agni, is thy 
igniter ; through it mayst Thou grow and thrive. May we also 
grow and thrive!’ If one apprehends evil or bad magic 
from an object used at the sacrifice, a short spell serves to 
avert it. The halter with which the sacrificial animal is 
bound to the stake, is addressed thus: “ Become no snake, 
become no viper!” ‘The razor with which the sacrificer, when 
he is consecrated for the sacrificc, has his beard shaved, is thus 
addressed by the priest: “O Knife, do not injure him!" At 
the consecration of a king, the king looks down upon the 
ground and prays: “‘ Mother Earth, mayest Thou not injure 
me, nor I Thee!” ” 

The deities are not always invoked or praised in these 
sacrifice-formulze, but in the most diverse ways sacrificial 
utensils and sacrificial acts are brought into relation to 
deities. Thus, for example, the priest binds with a rope the 
sacrificer's: wife who takes part in the sacrifice, saying: '* A 
girdle thou art for Aditi." At the consecration for the Soma- 
sacrifice the sacrificer binds himself with a girdle of hemp 
and reed-grass with the words: ‘“ Thou art the strength of 
the Angiras," soft as wool; lend me strength!" Then he 
makes a knot in his under-zarment and says: ‘“ The knot 
of the Soma art thou." Hereupon he enwraps his head in 
his turban (or in his upper garment) muttering: “‘ Thou art 
Visnu’s protection, the protection of the sacrificer." To the 
horn of a black antelope, which he wraps up in the hem of 
his garment he says: “Thou art Indra's womb." The priest 
takes the sacrificial food from the car with the words: ‘* Thou 
art the body of Agni, thee for Visnu. Thou art the body of 





1) Vaj. TV, 1. VI, 12. 11,14. 7, 3. MI, 9. X, 23. 
*) The ancient fire and magic-priests, conceived as semi-divine beings 
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the Soma, thee for Visnu." When the priest takes any sacriti- 
cial utensil into his hand, he does it with the oft-recurring 
formula: “ At the god Savitar's instigation I take thee 
with the arms of the Asvins, with the hands of Püsan." " 

The sacred sacrificial fire must be twirled in the ancient 
manner with the fire-drill ; ? and the producing of the fire 
is already in the Rgveda compared with the process of 
procreation, the lower small board being regarded as the 
mother, and the upper friction-stick as the father of the child 
Agni (the fire)... Thus are explained the formule with 
which the fire-twirling is performed at the Soma-sacrifice, in 
which the two friction-siicks are addressed as the pair of 
lovers, Purüravas and Urvasi," already known to us, who 
bring forth Ayu. ‘The priest takes the lower friction-stick 
with the words: “ Thou art the birth-place of Agni," lays 
two blades of sacred grass upon it, and says: ‘“ You are the 
two testicles.” ‘hen he lays the small board down with the 
words: “Thou art Urvasi,” touches the frying pan with the 
twirling-stick, saying: * Thou art Ayu,” and with the words: 
“Thou art Purüravas" places the twirling-stick into the 
lower friction-stick. Thereupon he twirls with the formula: 
«I twirl thee with the Gayatri metre, I twirl thee 
with the  Tristubh metre, I twirl thee with the Jagati 
metre." ? 


—————— — — 

1) Vaj. 1, 30. IV, 10. V,1. VI, 30. 

*) This consists of the two “Aranis™ or friction-sticks, of which the one is a 
small board, the other a pointed stick which is turned round in the small board until 
a flame results. This is the fire-prodncing implement still used at the present dag by 
many primitive peoples, e.g. the Eskimos,--donbtless one of the most primitive utensils 
of mankind. 

*) The Malays of Indonesin still to-day call the small wooden board in which the 
fire drill is torned, '* mother" or “ woman,” while the twirling-stick itself is called " man,” 
The ancient Arabs, too, had two sticks for producing fira by friction, ono of which waa 
conceived as female, und the other as male. 

*) Bee nbove, pp. 103 f. 

5) Vaj, V. 2. Satapatha-Rr. III, 4, 1, 20 ft. Cf. Satapatha Br, VIII, 5, 2,1; 
Weber, Ind. Stud., 8, 1863, pp. 8 ff., 28 f., and above, pp. 81 f. 
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Formula-like turns of this kind, which often convey 
little or no meaning, are extremely numerous in the Yajur- 
veda. Comparatively rarely do we come across long prose 
prayers, in which the sacrificer expresses his desires to the 
deity in simple words, as in the above-quoted beautiful prayer, 
which was spoken at the horse-sacrifice. More frequent are 
the formula-like prayers, which, however, still convey a 
reasonable meaning, as the following : 


“ Thou, Agni, art the protector of bodies ; protect my body! Thou, 
Agni, art the giver of life; give me life! Thou, Agni, art the giver of 
strength, give me strength! Thou, Agni, make complete that which is 
incomplete in my body.” (Vàj., ILL 17.) 

“ May life prosper through the sacrifice! May breath prosper through 
the sacrifice! May the eye prosper through the sacrifice! May the ear 
prosper through the sacrifice! May the back prosper through the sacrifice ! 
May the sacrifice prosper through the sacrifice! " (Vay, 1X, 21.) 


But still more frequently we find endless formulæ, the 
meaning of which is very doubtful, for example : 


* Agni has gained breath with the mono-syllable ; may I gain it! The 
Aévins have gained the two-footed people with the two-syllabic, may I gain 
them! Visnu has gained the three worlds with the three-syllabie, may I 
gain them! Soma has gained the four-footed cattle with the four-syllabic ; 
may I gain them!  Püsan has gained the five regions of the world with the 
five-syllabic ; may I gain them! Savitar has gained the six seasons with the 
six-syllabic; may I gain them! ‘The Maruts have gained the seven tamed 
animals with the seven-syllabie ; may I gain them! Brhaspati has gained 
the Gáyatr] with the eight-syllabie ; may I gain 1t !... ..Aditi has gained 
the sixteen-fold Stoma with the sixteen-syllabie; may I gain it! Prajapati 
has gained the seventeen-fold Stoma with the seventeen-syllabie; may I 
gain it!” (Vàj., IX, 51-34.) 


However, one of the chief causes of the fact that these 
prayers and sacrifice-formulz often appear to us to be nothing 
but senseless conglomerations of words, is the identification 
and combination of things which have nothing at all to do with 
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each other, so very popular in the Yajurveda. For instance, a 
cooking-pot is placed on the fire with the words : 


‘Thou art the sky, thou art the earth, thou art the cauldron of 
Mátariá$van," 0 (Vaj., 1, 2.) 


Or the cow with which the Soma is bought, is addressed 
by the priest in the words: 


“Thou art thought, thou art mind, thou art intelligence, thou art the 
priestly fee, thou art suitable for mastery, thou art suitable for the sacri- 
fice, thou art the double-headed Aditi.” (Vàaj., IV. 19.) 


''o the fire which is carried about in the pan at the build- 
ing of the fire-altar the following prayer is addressed : 


“Chou art the beautiful-winged bird, the song of praise Trivrt is thy 
head, the Gáyatra melody thine eye, the two melodies Brhat and Rathan- 
tara are thy wings, the song of praise is thy soul, the metres are thy limbs, 
the Yajus-formule thy name, the Vamadevya-Melody thy body, the 
Yajhàyajüiya-melody thy tail, the fire-hearths are thy hoofs; thou art the 
beautiful-winged bird, zo to heaven, fly to the light!” (Vàj., XII, 4.) 


hen the priest takes three steps with the fire-pan, and 
Says: 


“Thou art the rival-slaying stride of Visuu, mount the Gayatri metre, 
stride along the earth! ‘Thou art the foe-siaying stride of Visnu; mount 
the Tristubh metre, stride along the air! Thou art the hater-slaying stride 
of Visnu; mount the Jagati Metre, stride along the sky ! Thou art the 


hostile-slaying stride of Visnu; mount the Anustubh metre, stride along 
the regions of the world!” (WVaj., XII, 5.) 


With reference to this kind of prayer Leopold von 
Schroeder says: “We may indeed often doubt whether these 
are the produetions of intelligent people, and in this connec- 
tion it is very interesting to observe that these bare and 





4) Matariévan ia here the wind-god, hence “the cauldron of M." meaning “ utmos- 


phere.’ , 
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monotonous variations of one and the same idea are parti- 
cularly characteristic of the writings of persons in the stage 
of imbecility." He then gives a few examples of notes written 
down by insane persons which have been preserved by psychi- 
aters, and these do indeed show a striking similarity with many 
of the prayers of the Yajurveda." We must not forget that 
here we are not dealing with very ancient popular spells, as 
we find them in the Atharvaveda and in some cases even 
stillin the Yajurveda, but with the fabrications of priests 
.who had to furnish the countless sacrificial rites subtilised by 
themselves with equally countless spells and formule. 

Some prayer-formulw of the Yajurveda are indeed noth- 
ing but magie spells in prose. Even exorcisms and curses, 
quite similar to those with which we have become acquainted 
in the Atharvaveda, confront us also among the prayers of the 
Yajurveda. For there exist also sacrificial acts by which one 
can injure an enemy. Thus the priest says to the yoke of the 
car on which the sacrificial utensils are kept: “ A yoke thou 
art, injure the injurer, injure him who injures us, injure bim 
whom we injure." (Vàj., I, 8.) ? 

The following examples of such sacrificial prayers are 
given by L. von Schroeder,” from the Maitraiyani-Samhita : 


4 Him who is hostile to us, and him who hates us, him who reviles us 
and him who wishes to injure us, all those shalt thou grind to dust! ” 

* O Agni, with thy heat, glow out against him who hates us and 
whom we bate! O Agni, with thy flame, burn against him who hates us 
and whom we hate! O Agni, with thy ray, radiate against him whe 
hates us and whom we hate. O Agni, with thy powerful strength, seize 
him who hates us and whom we hate!” 

“ Death, Destruction, shall seize the rivals! x 


———  — — —— 

1) L, v. Schroeder, ILC., pp. 113 f. 

1) At the same time an example of the play of words, which is very popular in the 
Yejus-formulm. The text reads: dbür asi, dhürva dhürvantam, dhürva tam yo'smán 
dhürrati, tam dhirva yam dhürvámab. 

^) ILC., p. 122. 
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Just as these exorcism-formulze have a primitive and 
popular air, so we find among the riddles, which have come 
down to us in the Yajurveda, besides genuinely theological 
riddles which well deserve the technical name *' Brahmodya,” 
as they presuppose an acquaintance with Brahman or sacred 
knowledge, also a few old popular riddles.» We have already 
become acquainted with this certainly very ancient literary 
type in the Rgveda and in the Atharvaveda. In the Yajur- 
veda we also learn of the occasions at which the riddle-games 
were customary, indeed, even formed a part of the cult, 
Thus we find in the Vajasaneyi-Samhita in section XXIII,” a 
number of riddles with which the priests amused themselves 
at the renowned ancient horse sacrifice. A few of these re- 
mind us of our juvenile riddles, while others refer to the 
sacrificial mysticism of the Brahmanas and the philosophy of 


the Upanisads. As examples the riddles of Vàj. XXIII, 
45-48, 51, may be quoted: 


The Hotar: “ Who wanders lonely on his way? 
Who is constantly born anew ? 
What is the remedy for cold ? 
What is the great corn-vessel called ? ” 


The Adhvaryu: “The sun wanders lonely on its way, 
The moon is constantly born anew, 
Fire is the remedy for cold, 
T'he earth is the great corn-vessel." 


The Adhvaryu: ** What is the sun-like light? 
W hat is the ocean-like flood ? 


1) On the Brahmodyas see Ludwig, Der Rigveda. Koegel, IIT, 390 ff. Rud Kagel, 
Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur, I. 1, 1894, pp. 5, 64 ff. includes the Brahmodyas, with 
which he compares the Old Germanic riddle poetry. in the poetic heritage of the Indo- 
European period. 

*) Bimilarly also in Taittirlya-Samhit&, VII, 4, 18. 
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: — — And what is greater than the earth ? 
What is that of which no measure is known ? " 


The Hotar : “ Brahman!) is.the sun-like light, 
The sky is the ocean-like flood, 
And greater than the earth is God Indra, 
But it is the cow, of which no measure is known." 


The Udgátar:  *'' Into what things has the Purusa penetrated ? 
Anl what things are contained in the Puruga ? 
This riddle, Brahman, I give thee to solve ; 
What answer hast thou now to make?” 


The Brahman: “ The five, it is, into which the Purusa has penetrated, 
And these are they which are contained in the 
Purusa.*? 
That is the answer I have thought out for thee; 


In the magie strength of knowledge thou art 
not above me." 


These riddle games form an equally important part of 
the worship of the gods as the prayers and sacrificial formule. 
However, the term “worship” of the gods expresses but 
inadequately the purpose of the prayers and formulw, indeed, 
of the sacrifices themselves. The majority of the sacrificial 
ceremonies, as also the Yajus formulze do not aim at * wor- 
shipping " the gods, but at influencing them, at compelling 
them to fulfil the wishes of the sacrificer. The gods too, love 
** panem et circenses," they, too, wish to be not only fed, but 
entertained as well: the Vedic texts very frequently assure 
us that the gods take a particular pleasure in the mysterious, 
the enigmatic, the barely hinted-at.” 

1) This ambiguous word here probably means “the priest-hood," perhaps *" the 


sacred knowledge.” 

*) Puruga means "human being," “person” and also “spirit,” " universal spirit." 
“The five” are the five senses, which are contained in the luruga, i.c. in the “buman 
being " and are permeated by the Puruga, i.e. the “ universal spirit.” 

2) “The gods love that which is hinted at, the mysterious,” is a sentence often 


recurring in the Br&hmagas, ¢.g.,Satapatha-Brahmana, VI, 1, 1, 2; 11; 2, 8; 7, 1, 23, VII, 4. 
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In the Yajurveda we find besides, already a mode of 
influencing the gods which prevailed very largely at later 
periods, and which consists of enumerating as Many names and 
epithets as possible pertaining to a certain god and of wor- 
shipping him under all these names, in order to obtain some- 
thing from him. Thus, in the later literature we find texts 
which enumerate a thousand names of Visnu or a thousand 
names of Siva, the recital of which is regarded as a particularly 
effective and meritorious work of devotion. The first 
beginnings of this kind of prayers we find in the Satarudriya, 
the enumeration of the hundred names of the god Rudra, in 
Section XVI of the Vajasaneyi-Samhita and in the Taittirlya- 
Samhita, LV, 5. 

Finally, there is yet another kind of “ prayers,” as we 
eannot help calling them, with which we meet already in the 
Yajurveda, and with which also, at later periods, much mis- 
chief was done. ‘They are single syllables or words, which 
convey no meaning at all, or whose meaning has been lost, 
which are pronounced in the most solemn manner at certain 
places in the act of sacrifice, and are regarded as immensely 
sacred. There is, first of all, the sacrificial cry svaha, which 
we usually translate by “ hail,” with which every gift for the 
gods is thrown into tbe fire, while the ery svadha is employed 
in the case of sacrificial gifts to the fathers. Other quite un- 
intelligible ejaculations of the kind are vasa, vet, vat, but 
above all the most sacred syllable om. This syllable, origin- 
ally nothing but an expression of assent," was regarded by 
the Indians for thousands of years, and still to the present 


eS SE — | 
1, 10, etc. Brhadáragyaka-U panigad, IV, 2. ?. “The gods love that which ia hinted at 
darkly, and hate that which is uttered directly.” 

^») According to Aitareya-Brahmaga, VII, 18, om means, in the language used for 
the gods, that which is expressed among humau beings by tathā, " so be it," ' yes," In the 
same way Chándogya-Upanigad I, 1, 8: “ This syllable om expresses assent, for when a 
person agrees to something, ho says : ‘om’! It is probably purely a coincidence that the 
syllable om partly agrees with the Hebrew “ amen” in moaning as well as in sound. 


24 
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day is regarded, as inordinately sacred and full of mystical 
significance. In the Upanisads it is identified with Brahman, 
the world-soul, and recommended to the wise man as the 
highest subject of meditation. The Katha-Upanisad (II, 16) 
says of it: “ This syllable is indeed Brahman, this syllable is 
the Highest; for he who knows this syllable will have all his 
wishes, whatever they may be, fulfilled." To this syllable 
“om” are added the three “great words,” namely bhar, 
bhuvah, svar (explained by the Indians as “earth, air, sky,” 
which, however, is doubtful) of which it is said in an old 
text: “This is indeed Brahman, this Truth, this Right; 
for without these there is no sacrifice." 

Centuries later, in the Tantras, the religious books of 
more recent Indian sects, the use of such mystical syllables 
and words has become prevalent to such an extent that we 
frequently find nothing for pages, but inarticulated sounds 
such as um, am, hrim, im, em, krom, phat, ah, and so on. 
It is significant too, that the word mantra, which originally 
designated the verses and prayers (re and yaj us) of the Vedic 
Samhitàs, later on had only the meaning of “ magic formula.” 
Already in the Yajurveda we can trace quite clearly the transi- 
tion from prayer to magic formula—the two had, in fact, never 
been very strictly separated. 

However bare and tedious, unedifying the Yajurveda- 
samhitaés are if we want to read them as literary works, 
so supremely important, indeed, interesting are they for the 
student of religion, who studies them as sources not only for 
the Indian, but also for the general science of religion. Who- 
ever wishes to investigate the origin, the development, and 
the significance of prayer in the history of religion — and this 
is one of the most interesting chapters of the history of 
religion—should in no case neglect to become acquainted with 
the prayers of the Yajurveda. 





1) Maitr8yapi-Samhits, I, 8, 5. 
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For the understanding of the whole of the later religious 
and philosophical literature of the Indians, too, these Samhitàs 
are indispensable. Without the Yajurveda we cannot under- 


stand the Brihmanas, and without these we cannot under- 
stand the U panisads. 


THE BrRAHMANAS. ” 


Of the Brihmanas, the second great class of works belong- 
ing to the Veda, Max Miller once said: “ However inter- 
esting the Brahmanas may be to students of Indian literature, 
they are of small interest to the general reader. The greater 
portion of them is simply twaddle, and what is worse, theolo- 
gical twaddle. No person who is not acquainted beforehand 
with the place which the Brahmanas fill in the history of the 
Indian mind, could read more than ten pages without being 
disgusted.” ? 

Indeed, it is even truer of these works than of ‘the Yajur- 
veda, that they are unpalatable as reading, but indispensable to 
the understanding of the whole of the later religious and 
philosophical literature of the Indians, and highly interesting 
for the general science of religion. The Brahmanas are as 
invaluable authorities to the student of religion, for the his- 
tory of sacrifice and of priesthood, as the Samhitas 
of the Yajurveda are for the history of prayer. 

The word Bráhmana?* (neut. means first a single 





!) Cf. L. von Schroeder, L.L.C., pp. 127-167, 179-190. Sylvain Lévi, La doctrine du 
sacrifice dans les Braihmanas (Bibliothèque de l'école des hautes études), Paris, 1898. 
H. Oldenberg, Vorwiasenschaftliche Wissenschaft, die Weltanschauung der Bráhmana-Texte, 
GSttingon, 1919, endeavours to do justice to the thoughts contained in the Braihmagpas, 
What Oldenberg calls “ pre-scientific knowledge," should, however, be more correctly 
called “ priestly psendo-science.” For the proso of the Br&hmanas, s. Oldenberg, Zur 
Geschichte der altindischen Prosa, pp. 13 ff., 20 ff. 

1) Max Müller, Chips from a Gorman Workshop, Vol. 1. 

*) The derivation of the word is doubtful. It can be derived eithor from brühman 
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*explanation or utterance of a learned priest, of a doctor of the 
science of sacrifice, upon any point of the ritual." Used col- 
lectively, the word means, secondly, a collection of such 
utterances and discussions of the priests upon the science of 
sacrifice. For although the Brahmanas fortunately contain 
much that has only a distant reference to the sacrificial cult, 
for instance, cosmogonic myths, ancient legends and narratives, 
yet the sacrifice is the one and only theme from which all 
the discussions start, on which everything hinges. For the 
Brahmanas deal consecutively with the great sacrifices, with 
which we have become acquainted above in the contents of 
the Vajasaneyi-Samhita,” and give instructions on the 
separate rites and ceremonies, attaching to them observations 
upon the relations of the separate sacrificial acts to each 
other and to the spells and prayers, partly quoted literally and 
partly quoted in abbreviated form.” To these are added 
symbolical interpretations and speculative reasons for 
the ceremonies and their connection with the prayer formule. 
Where, as is often the case, the views of the learned men 
differ on certain points of ritual, the one view is defended and 
the other rejected. Also there is sometimes talk of differences 
of the cer®monies in different districts, also of modifications of 
certain sacrificial rites in particular circumstances. The men- 
tion of what exactly constitutes the priests’ payment, the daksina, 
at every sacrificial act, is never omitted. In the same way 
it is explained to the sacrificer what advantages, whether in 
this life or in the life beyond, he can gain-by meens of the 





(nout.) in the sense of “ sacred speech, prayer, sacred knowledge," or from brahmin 
(masc.) “ priest " in general or “Brahman priest," or also from bréhmana (masc.) " the 
Brahman, the member of the prieatly caste, the theologian,” 

*) Pp. 172-176 

*) In several places in tho Sntapathna-Brühmapa, the word bandhn, “ connection, 
relationship," ie. “ explanation of the deeper connection, tho actual significance,” occurs, 
whereas in later passages the word bréhmapa is used in the samo senso. Cf. 
Weber, WIL, p. 141; Ind. Stnd, 5, 60 ; 0,351 ; Oldenberg, Vorwissenachaftl. Wissens- 
chaft, p. 4. 
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various sacrificial rites. In short, if the use of the word 
“science” may be permitted with reference to theological 
knowledge then we can best designate the Bráhmanas as 
texts which deal with the “ science of sacrifice.” 

Very many such texts must have existed. Of this we are 
assured by the Indians themselves, and it is also confirmed by 
the many quotations from lost Brahmanas, which we find in 
our texts. However the number of even those Braàhmanas 
which are still preserved is by no means small, and moreover, 
all of them should be classed among the more extensive works 
of Indian literature. According to the four Vedie Samhitas 
with which we have become acquainted, the four Vedas, as 
we know, were distinguished, and to each of the latter several 
Bráhmanpas usually belong, which issued from various schools 
(Sakhas) We have seen that the Samhitas of the Black 
Yajurveda already contained, besides the mantras or prayers, 
also declarations of opinions and discussions on the purpose 
and meaning of the sacrifice. In these Brahmana-like parts 
of the Yajurveda-Samhitàs we shall see the beginning of the 
Bráhmana-literature. It was these very directions for the 
performance of the sacrificial ceremonies and the discussions 
on the meaning of the ritual, which in the Samhitās of the 
Black Yajurveda were directly connected with the Mantras 
themselves, it was just these which one Vedic school after 
another made the subject of individual works. Soon it was 
regarded as a rule that every Vedic school must possess a 
Brühmana. ‘This explains on the one hand the large number 
of Brahmanas, and on the other hand the circumstance that 
some works were designated as Brahmanas, which deserve this 
name neither for their contents nor for their extent, and 
which belong to the latest productions of Vedic literature. 
Of this type are many so-called * Brühmagas' of the 
Samaveda, which are nothing but Vedangas,“ also the 





*) Soe Chapter on the Vedtigns, 
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Gopatha-Brahmana of the Atharvaveda. The latter is one 
of the latest works of the whole of Vedic literature. There 
was obviously no Brahmana at all belonging to the Atharvaveda 
in early times. It was not until a later period, when a Veda 
without a Brahmana could not be imagined, that an attempt 
was made to fill this gap." 

The most important of the old Brihmanas may here be 
enumerated. 

To the Rgveda belongs the Aitareya-Brihmana, It 
consists of forty Adhyayas or “lessons,” which are divided into 
eight Pañcakas or “fifths.” Tradition names Mahidasa 
Aitareya as the author of the work. In reality he was prob- 
ably only the compiler or editor of it. This Brahmana deals 
chiefly with the Soma-sacrifice, besides which with only the fire- 
sacrifice (Agnihotra) and the feast of the consecration of a 
king (Ràjasuya). It is supposed that the last ten sections 
are of later origin.” 

In the closest relationship with this Brihmana is the 
Kausitaki or Sankhayana-Brahmana, also belonging to 
the Rg-veda, and consisting of thirty Adhyayas or “ lessons." 
The first six Adhyàyas deal with the food-sacrifice (fire- 
laying, fire-sacrifice, new and full moon sacrifices and the 
sacrifices of the seasons), while Adhyayas VII to XXX deal 
with the Soma-sacrifice fairly agreeing with the Aitareya- 


—— — — — ——— —n——Áa— 


1) For detailed treatment of the Gopatha-Bràhmana sce M. Bloomfield, The Atharva- 
veda ('* Grundriss," JI. I B.), pp. 101-124. The Gopatha-Brüáhmana has been edited by D. 
Gaastra, Leyden, 1919. Whilst Bloomfield considers the Gopatha-Br&hmana later than 
the Vaitānasūtra (Der Atharvaveda, 101 ff, GGA. 1912, No. 1), Caland (WZKM 18, 
1904, 191 ff) and Keith (JRAS, 1910, 934 ff.) consider it carlier. 

*) Edited and translated into English by Martin Hang, Bombay, 1863. A much 
better edition with extracts from Báyana's commontary by Th. Aufrecht, Bonn, 1879. 
Edited with Sáyaga's commentary in Án8S No. 32. Translated into English by A. B. 
Keith, HOS, Vol. 25, 1920. According to Keith (1. €, pp. 44 ff.) the Aitareya-Brühmana 
is probably older thau the Brähmaņa parts of the Taittiriya-Bamhit&, and certainly older 
than the Jaiminiya-nnd Satapatha-Brühmaga. On tho language of the Ait-Br. see 
Licbich, Panini, pp. 23 (f. On Mihidisa Aitareya s. Keith, Aitareya Aranyaka, Introd., 
pp. 16 f. 
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Brāhmaņa.® Ths Kausitaki-Brihmana is later than the 
Aitareya-Brahmana. However, while the latter is not the 


work of one hand and of one period, the Kausitaki-Brahmana 
is a uniform work. 


To the Sáàmaveda belongs the Tandya-Maha-Brah- 
mana," also called Paficavimsa, i.e. ** Brihmana consisting of 
twenty-five books." ‘This is one of the oldest Brahmanas and 
contains some important old legends. Of special interest are 
the Vratyastomas, and the description of sacrificial cere- 
monies by means of which the Vratyas were received 
into the community of the Brahmans.” ‘The Sadvimsa- 
Brahmana, i.e. “the twenty-sixth Brahmana,”’” is only a 
completion of the Tandya which consists of twenty-five 
books. The last part of the Sadvimsa is the so-called “ Adbhuta- 
Brahmana,” a Vedanga-text on miracles and omens.?) The 
Jaiminiya-Brahmana of the SAmaveda is even older than 
the Tandya-Mahai-Brahmana. ‘This work is of special interest 
for the history both of religion and legend, but unfortunate- 
ly the manuscript material is so fragmentary that it 


1) The Kangitaki-Brihmana is edited by B. Lindner, Jena, 1887, also in An8S No. 65, 
translated into English by A, B. Kerth, HOS, vol. 25, 1920; chapter X translated into 
German by R. Lóbbecke, Ueber das Verhältnis von Br&hmanas und Srautasütren, Leipzig, 
1908, Apastamba mentions the Kaugitakins, but his quotations from a “ Bahvrca- 
Brühmana," that is “a Brühmana of the Rgvedins" do not occur either in the Aitareya 
or in the Kaugitaki-BrAhmana; they must therefore refer to another Rgveda-Br&éhmana 
which has not come down to us (Keith, L c., p. 48). For critical and exegetical notes on 
Ait. Br. and Kans. Br. see W. Caland, ZDMG 72, 1918, 23 tf, 

*) Edited in Bibl. Ind. 1870.1874. An analysis of it has been given by E. W. 
Hopkins, “Gods and Saints of the great Bribmanpa" (Transactions of the Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. 15, 1909, pp. 20.69). Critical notes on it by Caland, 
ZDMG 72, 1918, 19 ff. , 

3) See above p. 154, and Weber, HIL, pp. 67 f. 

*) Edited by H. F. Eelsingh, Leyden, 1908, and the first Prapathaka by Kurt 
Klemm, with extracts from Süyana's commentary, and a German translation (Giterslih 
1894). Liehich (Indogermanische Forschungen, Anzeiger, 1895, pp. 30 f.) has shown that 
the language Öf the SadvimSa is pre-pápinean. 

5) Edited and translated into German by A, Weber, “Zwei vedische Texte über 
Omina und Portenta," ABA 1858, 
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cannot be edited. Hitherto only portions of it have been made 
known." 

The Taittiriya-Brahmana of the Black Yajurveda is 
nothing but a continuation of the Taittiriya-Sambita,” for 
the Brahmanas were already included in the Sambitas of 
the Black Yajurveda. The Taittirflya-Brahmana, therefore, 
contains only later additions to the Samhita. We find here 
only a description of the Purusamedha, the symbolical 
“human sacrifice ;’’*) and the fact that the sacrifice is miss- 
ing in the Samhita is one of the many proofs that it is only 
a rather late production of the science of sacrifice. 

To the white Yajurveda belongs the Satapatha-Brah- 
mana, “the Brahmana of the Hundred Paths,” so called because 
it consists of one hundred Adhyayas or “lessons.” ‘This is 
the best known, the most extensive, and doubtless, also on 
account of its contents the most important of all the 
Brahmanas.” As in the case of the Vajasaneyi-Samhita, 
there are two recensions of this Brahmana, that of the Kanvas 
and that of the Madhyandinas. In the latter the hundred 
Adhyayas are distributed among 14 books (Kandas). The 
first nine books are simply a continuous commentary on the 
first eighteen sections of the Vajasaneyi-Sambita. They 





1) A selection from the Jaiminiya-Bráhmana, texts with German translations, has 
been edited by W. Caland (Verhandeligen der kon. Akad. van Wetenschappen to Amster- 
dam, Afd. Lett. Deel I, N. R. D. XIX, No. 4) 1919. Legends from the Jaim. Br. have 
been made known before by A. C. Buraell and W. D. Whitney, Ind. Ant. 13, 1884, 16 ff., 

21 ff, and by H. Oertel in JAOS, vols, 14, 15, 18, 19, 23, 26, 28, in OC XI, Paris 1897, I, 
' e95 ff. and in Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. 15, 
1909. Soe also Calend, WZKM 28, 1914, 61 ff. and “ Over en uit het Jaiminiya-Brihmanpa” 
(Verelagen en Mededeclingen der kon. Akademie van Wetensch., Afd-Lett., 5, 1) Amster- 
dam, 1914. The Satyüáynna-Brahmanpa of the Simaveda is only known by quotations 
(especially in Sayana’s RagvedabhAsyn), see H. Oertel, JAOS 18, 1897, pp. 15 ff. 
3) Editions in Bibl Ind. 1855-1890, and ÁnS8 No. 37. For the contents of th 
Taitt. Br., see Keith, HOS, vol. 18, pp. Ixx vi ff. ^ 

») See above, pp. 174 f. | 

*) The text was published by A. Weber (The White Yajurveda, Part'IL The Qata- 
.patha-Brühmana. Berlin and London, 1855). Thero i» an excellent English translation 
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are decidedly older than the last five books. Probably 
also Books I to V are more closely connected. In them 
Yajnavalkya, who at the end of Book XIV is called the 
author of the whole Satapatha-Brahmana, is often mentioned 
as the teacher whose authority is conclusive. On the 
other band, in Books VI to IX, which deal with the fire- 
altar building (Agnicayana), Yajnavalkya is not mentioned 
at all. Instead of him another teacher, Sandilya, is 
quoted as an authority ; and the same Sandilya is also 
regarded as the proclaimer of the Agnirahasya, i.e. of the 
"fire-altar mystery," which forms the contents of Book X. 
Books XI to XIV, besides appendices to the preceding books, 
also contain a few interesting sections on subjects which are 
otherwise not dealt with in the Brabmanas, thus upon the U pa- 
nayana, the initiation of a pupil or the taking of the pupil 
to the teacher who is to instruct him in the sacred texts (XI, 
5, 4), upon the daily Veda study (svadhyaya)," which is look- 
ed upon as a sacrifice to the zod Brahman (XI, 5, 6-8), and 
upon the death-ceremonies and the raising of a burial mound 
(XIII, 8). The horse-sacrifice (AsSvamedha), the “ human 
sacrifice (Purusamedha) and the “sacrifice of all" (Sarva- 
medha) are dealt with in Book XIII, and the Pravargya 
ceremony in Book XIV. At the close of this extensive work 





with important introductions and notes, by Julius Eggeling in five volumes. (SBE, Vola. 


12. 26, 41, 43 and 44). The Satapatha-Bráhmanoa is generally considered ns one of the 
+ , a * 


latest Brahmanas; sce Keith, HOS, Vol. 18, pp. cii f. According to P. Oltramare 


“ L’ histoire des idées théosophiques dana l'Inde," I, p. 96, many passages in the Satapatha- 


Br. show tho trace of the influence of the doctrines of the Upanigads. Wackernagel, Altind. 


p. xxx declares that as to language, the Satapatha-Br. and the Aitareya- 
5 3 


F ik I 
Grammat whilst he considers the Paficavim*a-Br. and the 


Br. too i» "comparatively modern,” ' | 
Taittiriya-Br. as the most ancient Bráhmapas. (For the opposite view, see Keith, HOS, 


Vol. 25, pp. 46 f.) Oldenberg, " Zur Geschichte der altindischen Prosa," pp. 20 ff., gives the 
— ions das the "'earlior " Bráhmana period from the Tuittiriya-Samhits, and 
those forthe “ fater " period from the Satapatha-Bráhmana, 
1) : Tho *' learning " or reciting of the Veda by the Indians as a religious duty has an 
. ] 


exact parallel in the Thora-reading or “learning " of the Jowa, 
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is the old and important Brhadáranyaka-U panisad with which 
we shall become acquainted in the next chapter. 

The difference between the Brahmanas which belong to 
the separate Vedas lies chiefly in the fact that the Brihmanas 
of the Rgveda, in the presentation of the ritual, emphasize 
that which is of importance to the Hotar-priest, who has to 
recite the verses and hymns of the Rgveda, while the Brah- 
manas of the Simaveda are chiefly concerned with the duties 
of the Udgàátar, and those of the Yajurveda with the sacri- 
ficial acts to be performed by the Adhvaryu. In the essen- 
tials of their contents the Brahmanas all agree fairly well with 
one another. In the main the same subjects are always dealt 
with ; and all these works bear the same stamp. This is the 
more noticeable, as we are compelled to assume a period of 
several centuries for the origin and propagation of this litera- 
ture. if we could believe the tradition which, in the so-called 
Vaméa" or “ Genealogies,” specifies genealogical trees of 
teachers with fifty to sixty names, then not even a thousand 
years would suffice to locate all the generations of teachers 
whose names are mentioned. These genealogies have indeed 
the object of tracing back the origin of the sacrifice theory to 
some deity or other—Brahman, Prajapati or the Sun—but 
thev also contain so many names which have certainly the 
appearance of being genuine family-names, that it is difficult 


————— ŘŮŮ———— 


) Connected with the Samaveda, there is s special so-called “Bréhmaga,” the 
Vaméa Brüáhmana (edited and explained by A. Weber, Ind. Stad. 4, ert €) which 
contains only a list of 53 teachers, the last of whom, Kaéyapa, is said to 
have received the tradition from god Agni. There are four different Vaméas in 
the Šatapatha Br&áhmaga. The one given at the conclusion of the work begins 
with the words: “We have this from the son of Bhüradv&jó, the son of Bh&redvsjt 
from the son of V&tsim&ndavi," etc. Then follow 40 teachers, all only mention- 
ed by their maternal names. Only as the 45th in tho list does Y&jüavalkya appear. 


last (55th) human teacher is Kaiyapa Naidbruvi, to whom the Br&éhmapa is said to havo 
been revealed by V&c (the goddess of speech). She is said to have received it from 
Ambhpoi (the voice of thander) nnd the latter from Aditya (the sun). 
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io look upon them as pure fiction. However, even quite 
apart from these lists of teachers, there still remain the 
numerous names of teachers who, in the Brahmanas them- 
selves, are quoted as authorities, and the fact remains that the 
collectors and compilers of the Brahmanas shift the beginnings 
of the science of sacrifice as laid down in them, back to a far- 
distant past. "This sacrifice-science itself, however, requires 
centuries for its development. 

If we ask in which period we are to locate these centuries 
of the development of the Brahmana literature, there can be 
as little question of any definite dates as there is in determin- 
ing the period of the Samhitás. The only certainty is, that 
the Samhita of the Rgveda was already concluded and that 
the hymn-poetry already belonged to a far-distant past, when 
prayers and sacrifices were first made the subject of a 
special “science.” It is probably certain, too, that the great 
majority of magic incantations, spells and formulae of the 
Atharvaveda and of the Yajurveda, as well as the melodies of 
the Samaveda, are much older than the speculations of the 
Brahmanas. On the other hand it is likely that the final 
compilation of the Samhitàs of the Atharvaveda and of the 
liturgical Samhitas was about contemporaneous with the 
beginnings of the Brahmana literature, so that the latest 
portions of these Samhitàs might be of the same date as the 
earliest portions of the Brahmanas. At least the geographical 
and cultural conditions indicate this, as they’ are represented to 
us on the one hand in the Samhitas of the Atharvaveda and 
Yajurveda, and on the other hand in the Brahmahas, in 
comparison with those of the Rgveda. "We have seen how, in 
the period of the Atharvaveda-Samhità; the Aryan tribes of the 
[ndus land, the home of the Rgveda, had already spread 
themselves further east into the region of the Ganges and the 
Jamna. ‘The region which is indicated by the Samhitas of 
the Yajurveda as well as by all the Brahmanas, is the land 
of the Kurus and Paficalas, those two tribes whose mighty 
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battles form the nucleus of the great Indian epic, the 
Mahabharata. Awrukselra, “the land of the Kurus,” in 
particular, is regarded as a holy land, in which, as it is 
frequently put, the gods themselves celebrated their sacrificial 
feasts. This land Kuruksetra lay between the two small 
rivers Sarasvati and Drsadvati in the plain to the west of the 
Ganges and Jamna: and the neighbouring region of the 
Pañcālas stretched from the north-west to the south-east 
between the Ganges and Jamna. ‘This part of India, the Doab 
between Ganges and Jamna from the neighbourhood of Delhi 
to as far as Mathura, is still in a later period, regarded as the 
actual “Brahman land” (Brahmavarta), whose customs 
according to the brahmanical law-books should be adopted 
for the whole of India. ‘This region is not only the land of 
the origin of the Samhitas of the Yajurveda and of the 
Brahmanas, but also the home of the whole of brahmanical 
culture, which first spread from here over the whole of India 
The religious and socia) conditions have changed very much 
since the time of the Rgveda. The old gods of the Rgveda 
still appear in the Yajurveda-Samhitas and in the Brahmanas, 
just as in the Atharvaveda. But their significance has wholly 
faded, and they owe all the power they possess to the sacrifice 
alone. Furthermore, some gods who still play a subordinate 
part in the Reveda, step into far greater prominence in the 
liturgical Sambitis and in the Brühmanas, as J'isnu, and 
especially Rudra or Siva. Paramount importance now also 
attaches to Prajapati, ** the lord of creatures," who is regarded 
as the father of the gods (devas) as well as of the demons 
(asuras). The word Asura,” which, corresponding to the 
Avestic Ahura, in the Reveda still has the meaning of 
* endowed with miraculous powers" or **God," and appears 
especially often as an epithet of the god Varuna, henceforth 
has exclusively the meaning of “ demon " which it always has 


— — — À — — — —— — — —“ 


1) Bee above, p. 75. 
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in later Sanskrit, and again and again mention is made in the 
Brahianas of the battles between Devas and Asuras. Yet 
there is nothing titanic about these battles, as, for instance, 
the battle between Indra and Vrtra in. the Rgveda, but the 
gods and Asuras exert themselves to surpass each other by 
means of sacrifices. For in thesé Brühmanas the gods 
actually have to make sacrifices if they wish to accomplish 
anything. Nothing is more significant for the Brahmanas 
than the tremendous importance which is ascribed to the 
sacrifice. ‘The sacrifice is here no longer the means to an end, 
but it is an aim in itself, indeed, the highest aim of existence. 
The sacrifice is also a power which overwhelms all, indeed, a 
creative force of Nature. ‘Therefore the sacrifice is identical 
with Prajapati, the creator. “ Prajapati is the sacrifice " is 
an oft-repeated sentence in the Brahmanas. “The soul of all 
beings, of all gods is this, the sacrifice.” “ Truly, he who 
consecrates himself for the sacrifice, he consecrates himself 
for the All, for only after the sacrifice follows the All; in 
making the preparations for the sacrifice, for which he 
consecrates himself, he creates the All out of himself,” 
Equally endowed with magic power and equally significant is 
everything which is connected with the sacrifice, the sacrificial 
utensils no less than the prayers and formulae, the verses and 
their metres, the chants, and their melodies. Every single 
sacrificial act istreated with the greatest circumstantiality : 
enormous importance is attached to the most trivial circum- 
stances, to the least details. Whether an action is to be 
performed to the left or to the right, whether a pot is to be put 
in this or in that spot on the place of sacrifice, whether a blade 
of grass is to be laid down with the point tothe north or to 
the north-east, whether the priest steps in front of the fire or 
behind it, in which direction he must have his face turned, 
into how many parts the saerilicial cake is to be divided, 





*) Sat, XIV, 3, 2, 1. (il, 6, 3, 1. 
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whether the ghee is to be poured into the northern or the 
southern half or into the centre of the fire, at which instant 
the repetition of a certain spell, the singing of a certain song 
has to take place,"—these are questions upon which genera- 
tions of masters of the art of sacrifice have meditated, and which 
are treated in the most searching manner in the Brahmanas. 
Upon the correct knowledge of all these details does the 
weal and woe of the sacrificer depend. “Such, indeed, are 
the wilds and ravines of sacrifice, and they (take) hundreds 
upon hundreds'of days’ carriage-drives; and if any venture 
into them without knowledge, then- hunger or thirst, evil- 
doers and fiends harass them, even as fiends would harass 
foolish men wandering in a wild forest; but if those who 
know this do so, they pass from one deity to another, as from 
one stream into another, and from one safe place to another, 
and obtain well-being, the world of heaven." ? 

But *those who know," the guides through the wilder- 
ness of sacrificial art, are the priests, and it is no wonder 
that the claims of the priestly caste—for of such a caste we 
must now speak, as the caste system is already fully deve- 
loped—in the Brahmanas (as already in some parts of the 
Atharvaveda) exceed all bounds. Now the Brahmans are 
frequently declared to be gods. “Yes, they are the very 
gods, the Brahmans.”* One Brahmana states plainly 
enough : i ; 





1) Eggeling (SBE., Vol. 12, p. X) recalls the fact that among the Ancient Romans, 
too, the Pontifices gained their power and inflaence throngh being the only people who 
nnderstood all the details of the sacrificial ceremonial, which details, though small, bad 
yet been declared tremendously important. It happened in Ancient Rome, that a sacrifice 
had to be repeated thirty times, because some little mistake had been made at one of the 
ceremonies; and in Ancieut Rome, too, a ceremony was regarded as null and void, if a 
word was misprononnced or an act was not performed quite correctly, or if the music did 
not cease playing at the right moment. Cf. Marquardt and Mommsen, Handbuch der 
römischen Altertümer, VI, pp. 172, 174, 213. 

+) Sat. XII, 2, 3, 12. Translated by J. Eggeling, BBE, Vol. 44, p. 160. 

3) Taittirlys-Sambita, I, 7, 3, 1. 


fa 
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“Two kinds of gods there are, indeed, namely the gods are the 
gods, and the learned and studying') Brahmans are the human gods. 
Between these two is the sacrifice divided: the sacrificial gifts are for 
the gods, the presents (Daksinás) for the human gods, the learned and 
studying Hrahmans: by means of saerificial gifts he pleases the gods, by 
presents he pleases the human gods, the learned studying Brahmans: 


these wo kinde of gods transfer bim, when they are satisfied, into the 
blessedness of heaven." *! : 
^ . Â ' 


Four duties has the Brahman: Branmanic descent, 
corresponding conduct, fame (attained through erudition) 
and “ripening of the- people" (i.e. offering of sacrifices, by 
means of which people are made ripe for the Beyond). 
But the “ripened” people also have four duties towards the 
Brahmans: They must show them honour, give them presents, 
may not oppress and not kill them. ‘lhe property of a 
Brahman niay under no circumstances be touched by the 
king; and if a king gives his whole country with all- that 
is in it, to the priests as a sacrificial fee (daksina), then it 
is always understood that the property of Brahmans is 
excepted. A king can certainly oppress a Brahman, but 
if he does so, evil will befall him. At the consecration of 
a king the priest says “ this man, ye people, is your king; 
Soma is the king of us Brahmans,” to which the Satapatha- 
Brahmana observes: “ By this formula he makes the whole 
nation as fdod forthe king ; ? the Brahman alone he excepts; 
therefore the Brahman must not be utilised as food ; for he 
has Soma as his king."9 Only the murder of a Brahman 
is real murder. In a quarrel between a Brahman and a 
non-Brahman the judge must always decide in favour of 
the Brahman, for the Brahman may not be contradicted.” 





1) Literally :—'* who have heard and who repeat (recite what they have heajd)." 
*) Šat. II, 3, 2, 6; 1V, 3,4, 4. — . 

3) ie, the king lives by the people, who havo to pay him taxes. 

*) Gat. XI, 5, 7, 1; XIII, 5, 4, 24; XIII, 1, 5, 4; V, 4 293 ^" 

s) Bat. XIII, 3, 5, 3; Taittiriya-Samhits, II, 5, 11, 9. 
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Everything which for some reason or another is taboo, which 
one may not touch, and cannot use otherwise, as, for 
example, the stone and earthenwaré vessels of a deceased 
person or a cow (intended for the Agnihotra milk) which 
becomes stubborn or ill, must be given to the Brahman, 
especially the remains of» sacrifices and food which are taboo 


for others, for “nothing injures the stomach of a 
Brahman.” " 


Thus, at last, the conclusion is arrived at, that the Brahman 
is no longer a “ human god” by the side of the heavenly gods, 
but that he raises himself above the gods. Already in the 
Satapatha-Bráhmana ? it is said: “ The Brahman descended 
from a Rsi indeed is all deities,” z.e. in him all deities are 
incorporated. This presumption on the part of the priests, 
the beginnings of which we meet with in the Brahmanas, is 
not only of the greatest interest for the history of culture as 
an example of priestly arrogance, but it is also the precursor 
of a phenomenon which we can trace through the whole of 
Indian antiquity, and which, I think,is deeply rooted in the 
life of the Indo-European mind. While, for instance, the 
Hebrew poet says: * What is man, that Thou art mindful 
of him, and the son of man that Thou visitest him?” and 
adds “ Man is like unto nothingness,” a Greek poet uttered 
the great saying : “There is much that is powerful, but the 
most powerful is man." And a German  poet—the same 
who created the super-man ? Faust, who knocks violently 


a ee — 
^) Taittirl ya Samhit& II, 6, 8, 7. Cf. Goethe, Faust: 
“ The Church has a good digestion, 
Has caten up whole lands 
And yet never over-caten horself." 

*) XII, 4, 4, 6. Later it is said in the law-book of Manu: “A Brahman, be he learned 
or unlearned, is a great deity,” and immediately afterwards, “ The Brahman is the highest 
deity.” Manu, 1X, 317, 319. 

3) “What awful horror seizes thee, O Super-man!" 


*. = 
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at the gates of the spirit-world—has sung the song of Prome- 
theus, who calls to the gods: 


“I know vothing poorer 
Under the sun, than ye, O gods !" 


And in India we see how, already in the Brahmanas, the 
priest exalts himself over the gods through the sacrifice; in 
the epics we read countless stories of ascetics who, through 
asceticism attain to such ascendancy that the gods tremble 
upon their thrones. In Buddhism, however, the divine beings, 
with Indra the prince of gods, have fully dwindled into quite 
insignificant beings, who differ from ordinary mortals only 
in that they are somewhat better situated, and even that only 
so long as they remain devout Buddhists ; and infinitely high 
above these gods stands not only the Buddha himself, but 
every man who, through love for all beings and through renun- 
ciation of the world, has become an Arhat or saint." 

Thus already in the Brahmanas the way is prépared for 
that great movement to which Buddhism owes its origin: for 
it cannot be questioned that the old and genuine Brahmanas 
belong to the Pre-Buddhist period. While in the Brah- 
manas not the least trace is shown of any acquaintance 
with Buddhism,? the Buddhist texts pre-suppose the existence 
of a Brahmana literature. We can therefore say upon «ood 
grounds that the centuries in which the Liturgical Samhitàs 
and the Brahmanas originated, must fall into the period 
after the conclusion of the hymn-composition and the Rgveda- 
Samhita and before the appearance of Buddhism. 

As regards the actual contents of these works, a c 
examples will suffice to give the reader an idea. The 





^ fs 


1) See A. Weber, SBA. 1897, 1, 594, ff, | — 
d It in significant that, iu the list of human sacrifices in the Wàjasunes i-SumhitA, 
XXX (^J. nbove, pp. 147 f.) there is no mention of either monks or nuns, or of Buaddhists at 
all And yet this list is probably later than the oldest Bráhmagas, 


26 
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Indians themselves usually arrange the contents of the Brüh- 
manas in two principal categories, which they call Vidhi 
and Arthavada. Vidhi means “rule, precept,” Arthavada 
"explanation of meaning.” For the Bráhmapas first give rules 
for the performance of the single ceremonies, and to these 
the interpretations and explanations of the purpose and 
meaning of the sacrificial acts and prayers are afterwards 
attached. Thus, for example, the Satapatha- Bráhmana begins 
with the precepts upon the vow of abstinence, which the 
sacrificer has to make on the day before the new-moon and 
full-moon sacrifice. There we read: 


«* He who is about to enter on the vow, touches water, whilst stand- 
ing between the Ahavantya and Géarhapatya fires, with his face 
turned towards east. The re son why he touches water is, that man is 
(sacrificially) impure on account of his speaking untruth ; and because by 
that act an internal purification (is effected),—for water is indeed 
(sacrificially) pure. ‘After becoming sacrificially pure, I will enter 
on the vow, thos (he thinks); for water is indeed purifying. 
‘Having become purified through the purifying one, I will enter on the 
vow,’ thus (he thinks, and) this is the reason why he tonches water, ” !? 


To such simple explanations there are often attached 
discussions of the views of various teachers upon some question 
of ritual. Thus here the controversy is raised whether, at the 
making of the vow in question, one should fast or not, and 
it is said : 

« Now then of the eating (or) fasting. And on this point Ash& ha 
S&vayasa, on the one hand, was of opinion that the vow consisted in 
fasting. For assuredly (he argued), the gods see through the mind of man ; 
they know that, when he enters on this vow he means to saerifice to them 
next morning. Therefore all the gods betake themselves to his house, and 
abide by (him or the fires, upa-vas) in his house: whence this (day) is 
called upa-vasatha. [7] 

Now, as it would even be unbecoming for him to take food, before 


Tes et a E t — 
1) Bat. 1, 1, 1, 1. Translated by J. Eggeling, SBE. Vol 12, pp. 2 f. 
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men (who are staying with him as his guests) ') have eaten ; how 
much more would it be so, if he were to take food before the gods (who 
are staying with him) have eaten: let him therefore take no food 


at all. [8] 

Yajnavalkya, on the other hand, sail: “ If he does not eat, he thereby 
becomes a sacrilicer to the Fathers ; *! and if he does eat, he eats 
before the gods have eaten: let him therefore eat what, when eaten, 
counts as not eaten." For that of which no offering is made, even though 
it is eaten, is considered as not eaten. When he therefore eats, he 
does not become a sacrificer to the Fathers ; and by eating of that of which 
no offering is made, he does not eat before the gods have eaten. [9] 

Let him therefore eat only what grows in the forest, be it forest 
plants or the fruit of trees." *! 

Etymologies, such as that of Upavasatha in the above- 
quoted place, are exceedingly frequent in the Bràh manas. 
Moreover, it is regarded as a special advantage if an ety- 
mology is not quite accurate, for *' the gods love that which 
is hidden." ‘Thus, for instance, the name of the god Indra 
is derived from indh, “to kindle,” and it is said: he is, 
therefore, actually named Zndha, and he is called “Indra ” 
only because the gods love what is concealed. Or the word 
* ulukhala," which means “mortar,” is derived from wru 
kav at, * it shall make wide," and “ ulükhala " is declared to 
be a mystical designation for "' urukara."* Like the ety- 
mologizing, identifying and symbolizing play an even greater 
part in the Bráhmanas than in the Yajurveda-Samhitás:* the 
most dissimiiar things being put together and associated 





| 4) The sentencea in brackets have been completed from the context it is 
impossible to render the original accurately in English without such completions, The 
Br&bmanas are not written for readers, but spoken to hearers, hence mach is omitted which 
the speaker can oxpross by means of emphasizing certain words, manual gestures, 
. *) Because fasting is ordained for sacrifices to the fathers 
——.3) Gat. I, 1, 1, 1, 7-10. Translated by J. Fggeling, SBE., Vol. 12, pp. 4 f. 
e) Sat. VI, 1, 1,2; Vil, 5, 1, 22, cf. above, p. 184. 
*) See above, P 181. On identifications in the Br&hmagas see Oldenberg, Vorwis 
che lliche Wissenschaft, pp. 110 ff. 
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with one another. On every page of the Brāhmaņas we 
find explanations like the following : 


“He now strews sacrificial grass all round (the fires), and fetches 
the utensils, taking two at a time, viz. the winnowing basket and the 
Agnihotra ladle, the wooden sword aud the potsherds, the wedge and the 
black antelope skin, the mortar and the pestle, the large and the small 
mill-stones. These are ten in number; for of ten syllables consists the 
VirAj (metre), and radiant (viráj) also is the sacrifice; so that he thereby 
makes the sacrifice resemble the Viráj. The reason why he takes two 
ata time is, because a pair means strength; for when two undertake 
anything, there is strength in it. Moreover, a pair represents a produe- 
tive copulation, so that a productive copulation (of those respective 
objects) is thereby effected." |) 

"Now the sacrifice is the man. The sacrifice is the man for the 
reason that the man spreads (performs) it; and that in being spread 
it is made of exactly the same extent as the man:?? this is the reason 
why the sacrifice is the man. [1] 

The juhii ?? (spoon) further belongs to that (man-shaped sacrifice 
and so does the upabhrt??; and the dhruvà ?!; represents its trunk. 
Now it is from the-trunk that all these limbs proceed, and for this reason 
the entire sacrifice proceeds from the dhruvá. [2] 

The dipping-spoon *) (sruva, mase.) is no other than the breath. 
This breath passes through (or, goes to) all the limbs, and for that reason 
the dipping-spoon goes to all the offering-spoons (srue, fem.). [3] 

That jubü further is to him? no other than yonder sky, and the 
upabhrt this atmosphere, and the dhruvà this same (earth). Now it is 
from this (earth) that all the worlds originate: and from the dhruva, 
therefore, the whole sacrifice proveeds. | 4] 





1) Sat. 1, 1, 1, 22, Translated by J. Eygeling, SBE., Vol. 12, pp. 10 f. 

*) Because, iu measuring the sacrificial place, such measurements as “man's 
length,” “arm's length," "span" and so on, are employed, 

>) Names of different sacrificial spoons. 

*) With this spoon (Sruva) the ghee is taken out of the ghee-pot and poured into 
the sacrificial spoons with which it is served, " 

*) "He" means Purusa, ‘wan,’ But Purusa also means “ spirit’ aud designates 
the “Great Spirit" too, which is one with Prajápati, the creator of the aniverse. Hence 
the sacrifice is not only identified with man (the sacrilcer) but also with the Universal 
Spirit aud Praj&ápati. Cf. above, p. 184, note 2. 
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The dipping-spoon then is no other than that blowing one (the wind); 
it is this that sweeps across all these worlds: and for that reason the 
sruva goes to all the offeriny-spoons,”’ ') [5] 


In countless places in the Brihmanas the sacrifice is 
identified with the god Visnu and equally frequently with 
the creator JPrajapati. But the year, too, is identified with 
Prajapati countless times, while on the other band Agni, 
as the fire-altar, is also regarded as the year, because the 
building of the fire-altar takes a whole year. Thus we read: 
" Agni is the year, and the year is these worlds," and imme- 
diately afterwards: “Agni is Prajapati, and Prajapati is 
the year.’ Or, “ Prajapati, indeed, is the sacrifice and the 
year, the new moon night is its gate, and the moon is the 
bolt of the gate." " A prominent part is here played by 
the symbolism. of figures. Thus we read, for example: 


* With four (verses) he takes (some of the ashes) ; he thereby supplies 
him (Agni) with Jour-footed animals; and auimals being food, it is with 
food he thus supplies him, With /éree (verses) he takes (the ashes) 
down (to the water),—that makes seven, for of seven layers consists the 
fire-altar, seven seasons are a year, and the year is Agni: as great as 
Agni s, as great as his measure, so great does this become." ?) 


Here and there these barren explanations gain a little 
interest through the fact that they throw some light upon 
the moral views and social conditions of the period to which 
the Brahmanas belong. ‘Thus, for example, at the  soma- 
sacrifice one of the soma-libations is dedicated to Agni 
Patnivat, ie. ' Agni accompanied by his  wives."" This 
libation differs in certain details from other soma-gifts, and 
these deviations in the offering of the same are explained by 





t) Sat. 1, 3, 2, 1-5. Trausluted by J. Eggeling, SBE. Vol. 12, p. 78 f. 
*) Sat. VILI, 2, 1, 17-18; XI, 1, 1, 1. 

3) Sut. VI, 8, 2, 7. Translated by J. Eggeliny, SBE., Vol. 41, p. 295. 
*) Cf. above, p. 88. 
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reference to the weakness and helplessness of the female 
sex: 


"With the remains of ghee left over in the sacrificial spoon he mixes 
(the soma). Other soma-libations he makes strong, by mixing them, but 
he we:kens this one; for ghee is indeed a thunderbolt, and with the 
thunderbolt, the ghee, did the gods beat and weaken their wives; and thus 
beaten and weakened they had no right whatever either to their own bodies 
or to an heritage. And likewise he now beats and weakens the wives 
with the thunderbolt, the whee, and thus beaten and weakened, the wives 
have no right whatever either to their own bodies or to an heritage.” 
(Sat. IV, 4, 2, 13.) 

This, then, would be a ritual argument for the bondage 
of woman." In another place the relationship of the wife 
to the busband appears in a slightly pleasanter light. Namely, 
at the Vajapeya-sacrifice, the following ceremony occurs. A 
ladder is leaned against the sacrificial stake, and the sacrificer, 
with his wife, ascends it: 

* When he is about to ascend, he addresses his wife in the following 
words: * Wife, let us ascend to heaven,’ and the wife answers: ‘ Yes, let us 
ascend.’ The reason why he addresses his wife thus is this: She the wife, 
is indeed his own half; therefore as long as he has no wife, so long he does 
not propagate his species, so long he is no complete individual; but when 
he has a wife, then he propagates his species, then he is complete. ‘Asa 
complete individual will I go this way (to heaven),' he thinks; therefore he 
addresses his wife in this manner." (Sat. V. 2, 1, 10.) 

The place of sacrifice or the altar (Vedi, fem.) is re- 
presented in the symbolism of the Bráhmanas as a woman. 
The following rule for the erection of the altar gives us in- 
formation upon the ancient ideal of feminine beauty : 


2 eS in 


1) We also read in the Brahmanas such sentences as: “Verily, the sacrifice is right 

and truth, woman is something wrong” ( Maitrüynagiyn- :'nmhitá, 1, 10, i>." Nirțti. (i.e. 

Evi) personified) is woman.” (Maitr. 1, 10, 16), a“ Woman, the Sidra, the dog, and the 

‘blackbird (the crow) are something wrong.” (Sat , 14, 1, ], 31), ete. See Lévi, La 

doctrine da sacrifice dans les Brühmapas, pp. 156 ff. ; Oldenberg, Vorwissenschnftliche 

Wissenschaft, pp. 44 f; and Winternitz, Die Frau in den indischen Religionen, T, pp. 4 f., 
= | r | á 


10 ff, 43. - 


ote 
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“It (the altar) should be broader on the west side, contracted in the 
middle, and broad again on the east side; for thus shaped they praise a 
woman: ‘ broad about the hips, somewhat narrower between the shoulders, 
and contracted in the middle (or, about the waist). Thereby he makes it 
(the altar) pleasing to the gods.” '! 

A glaring light is thrown upon the sexual morality of 
that period by a brutal saerificial eustom which occurs at one 
of the sacrifices of tbe seasons, and is described as follows : 

“Thereupon the Pratiprasthüir *) returns (to where the sacrificer’s 
wife is seated). When he is about to lead the wife away,*) he asks her, 
* With whom holdest thou intercourse ^' Now when a woman who belongs 
to one (man) carries on intercourse with another, she undoubtedly commits 
a (sin) against Varuna. He therefore thus asks her, lest she should 
sacrifice with a secret pang in her mind; for when confessed the sin 
becomes less, since it becomes truth; this is why he thus arks her. And 
whatever (connection) she confesses not, that indeed will turn out 
injurious to her relatives." *? 

This, by the way, is one of the few places in the Brah- 
mapas where morality is thought of. It is only very occa- 
sionally that we come across mor al reflections, as for instance, 
when the Asuras defeated the gods by falsehood, but the gods 
gained the ascendancy in the end, we are told that in like 
manner when men speak the truth, they may suffer adversity 
at first, but will prosper ultimately, while though the liars 
may have success for a time, they will surely perish in the 
end.) Generally speaking, however, it is very characteristic 
of these texts that there is hardly any mention of morality in 
them at all. The Brahmanas are a splendid proof of the fact 
that an enormous amount of religion can be connected with 





1) Sat, 1, 2,5, 10. Translated by J. Eggeling, SBE., Vol. 12, p. 63. 

1) One of the priesta, an assistant of the adhvaryu. 

*) Namely to the altar, where she is to offer a gift to Varuna, 

*) Sat. 11, 5, 2, 20. Translated by J. Eggeling, SBE, Vol 12, pp. 396 f. 

s) Sat. IX, 5, 1, 18 f. Oldenberg (Vorwissenschnftliche Wissenschaft, pp. 19 ff, 
124 ff., 184 ff.) has taken grent pains to collect all that ean be foand. on ethical ideas in the 
Brühmngas. Tt does not amount to much. 
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infinitely little morality. Religious acts, sacrifices and 
ceremonies, are the one and only subject of all these extensive 
works, but morality is a thing with which these works have 
nothing to do." On the contrary, sacrificial acts are not only 
performed in order that the gods may fulfil the very 
materialistic wishes of the sacrificer, but also very frequently 
in order to injvre an enemy. Indeed, the Brahmanas give 
directions for the priests, how, by means of the sacrifice, 
they can injure the sacrificer himself by whom they are 
employed, if, for instance, he does not give them enough 
presents. They need only perform the prescribed ceremonies 
in reverse order, or employ spells at the wrong place, and 
the fate of the sacrificer is sealed. 


But enough of this intricate science of sacrifice which 
forms the chief contents of the Brihmanas, Fortunately, 
one of the component parts of the Arthavada or the “ explana- 
tion of meaning,” consists of the so-called Jtihasas, Akhyanas 
and Puranas, i.e. narratives, myths and legends, which are 
narrated in order to explain the reason for some ritual act or 
other. As in the Talmud, to which the Brihmanas have some 
similarity, the blooming garden of the Hagada (so beautifully 
described in song by Heine) stands beside the theological 
jugglery of the Halacha, so also in the Bráhmanas the desert 
of desolate theological speculation is now and then pleasantly 
relieved by an oasis, in which the flower of poetry, a poetical 
narrative or a deeply thoughtful legend of the creation, 


blossoms. 





1) “ Morals have found no place in this systein : the sacrifice which regnlates the 
relationship of man with the gods is a mechanical operation which acta by its innermost 
energy ; hidden in the bosom of nature, it only emerges under the magic action of the 
priest." “It is indeed difficult to conceive of anything more brutal or more material than 
the theology of the Brahmagas ; the notions, which custom has slowly refined and clothed 
with a moral aspect, surprise us by their savage realism.” Sylvain Lévi, La doctrine du 
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The very old myth, already known to the singers of the 
Rgveda, of Purüravas and Urvas$i, narrated in the 
Satapatha-Brahmana,” is such an oasis in the desert. It is 
there related how the nymph (Apsaras) Urvasti loved the king 
Purüravas, how she stated her conditions when she became 
his wife, and how the Gandharvas caused him to violate one 
of these conditions. Then she eluded him, and Puriravas, 
wailing and lamenting, wandered throughout the whole of 
Kuruksetra until he came to a lotus-pond, where nymphs 
were swimming about in the form of swans. Among them 
was Urvasi and there ensued the dialogue which is already 
known to us from the dialogue verses of the Rgveda. 


“ Then her heart took pity on him. She said, ‘ Come here the last 
night of the year from now: then shalt thou lie with me for one night, 
and then this son of thine,?) will have been born. He came there on the 
last night of the year, and lo, there stood a golden palace! They then 
said to him only this (word), * Enter!’ and then they bade her go to him. 

She then said, * To-morrow morning the Gandharvas will grant thee 
a boon, and thou must make thy choice. He said, * Choose thou for me!’ 
She replied, * Say, “ Let me be one of yourselves! "* In the morning the 
Gandharvas granted him a boon ; and he said, ‘Let me be one of 
yourselves !’ ” 5) 


Thereupon, the Gandharvas taught him a particular 
form of fire-sacrifice, through which a mortal becomes 
changed into a Gandharva. ‘To the description of this 
sacrifice we owe the insertion in the Brahmana of the old 
wonder-tale from which not even the doctors of the sacrificial 
art could strip all the magie of poetry. 

| In the Satapatha-Brahmana we also find the Indian 





1) XI,5,1. Translated by Eggeling, SBE, Vol. 44, pp. 68 ff., German translation by 


K. Geldner, Vedische Studien, I, 244 ff. Seo above, pp. 103 f. | 
*) Literally: “This thy son here," One of the many expressions which are only 


explicab!e in the oral presentation. Similarly, "this here” in the Bráhmagas often means 
“earth,” “that yonder” means “ sky," and so on. | 
3) Translated by J. Eygeling, SBE., Vol. 44, pp. 72 f. 


27 
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legend of the flood, which in all probability is derived from 
a Semitic source, in its oldest form : 


* In the morning they brought to Manu water for washing just as 
now also they (are wont to) bring (water) for washing the bands. When 
he was washing himself, a fish came into his hands. (1) 

It spake to him the word, ‘ Rear me, I will save thee ! ' * Wherefrom 
wilt thou save me ?' ‘ A flood will carry away all these creatures : from 
that I will save thee!’ ‘ How am I to rear thee ?’ (2) 

It said, * As long as we are small, there is great destruction for us: 
fish devours fish. "Thou wilt first keep me in a jar. When I outgrow 
that, thou wilt dig a pit and keep me in it. When I outgrow that, thou 
wilt take me down to the sea, for then I shall be beyond destruction.' (3) 

It soon became a jhasha (a large fish); for that grows largest (of 
all fish) Thereupon it said, ‘In such and such a year that flood will 
come. Thou shalt then attend to me (t.e. to my advice) by preparing a 
ship ; and when the flood has risen thou shalt enter into the ship, and I 
will save thee from it.’ (4) 

After he had reared it in this way, he took it down to the sea. And 
in the same year which the fish had indicated to him, he attended to 
(the advice of the fish) by preparing a ship ; and when the flood had risen, 
he entered into the ship. The fish then swam up to him, and to its horn 
he tied the rope of the ship, and by that means he passed swiftly up to 
yonder northern mountain. (5) 

It then said, * I have saved thee. Fasten the ship to a tree; but 
let not the water cut thee off, whilst thou art on the mountain. As the 
water subsides, thou mayest gradually descend!’ Accordingly he gradually 
descended, and hence that (slope) of the northern mountain is called 
‘Manu’s descent.’ The flood then swept away all these creatures, and 
Manu alone remained here.!? 

Thus far goes the old legend which must have related 
further how the human race was renewed through Manu. 
The Brahmana, however, related that Manu, in order to 
obtain descendants, offered a sacrifice; out of this sacrifice 
arose a woman, and through her the human race was propa- 
gated. This daughter of Manu is called Idaà—and the 


ay Sat. 1, 8, 1. Translated by Eygeling, SBE., Vol. 1°, pp 216 ff. 
a 
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narrative is inserted only to explain the significance of a 
sacrificial gift designated by the name of Ida. 

These narratives are also of importance to us as the 
oldest examples of Indian narrative prose which we possess. 
It has already been mentioned that this prose of the oldest 
epic compositions frequently alternates with verses. But 
while in the story of Purüravas and Urvasi the verses appear 
not only in the RKzveda-collection, but in language and metre 
belong to the oldest Vedic compositions too, we find in the 


Aitareya-Brühmana an Akhyana in which the Gathas or 
verses scattered among the prose approach the epie in langu- 
age es well as in metre. This is the legend of Sunabsepa," 
interesting in more ways than one. It begins as follows: 

“ HariScandra, son of Vedhas, a king of the race of the Iksv&kus, was 


childless. He had a hundred wives, but by none of them did he have 
a son. Once Parvata and Nárada?) visited him, and he asked Narada: 


“ As all men desire a son, wise men as well as fools, 
Tell me, O Narada, what a man gains by having 
a son." 


Asked thus in one verse, he replied with ten : 


* The father, who looks upon the face of his son, born 
living unto him, 

Discharges his debt in him, attains to immortality 
through him.?? 





9 Aitareya-Br&hmana, VII, 12-18, English translation by Maz Müller, * History of 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature," 2nd ed., London, 1560, pp. 408 ff, by M. Haug, and by 
A. B. Keith in their respective translations of the Aitareya Hrüáhmanoa. German translation 
by R. Roth, Ind Stnd., 1,457. See also Roth, Ind. Stud., 2. 112 (T. ; A. Weber, SBA. 
1891, pp. 776 ff.; Keith, HOS., Vol. 25, pp. 61 ff. ; Charpentier, Die Supargasage, pp. 53 f. 
Tho story is called an “ Akhyánn " in the text itself, 

*) Two Regis or saints, who dwell now in heaven, now on earth, and often serve the 
gods ns messengers. | 

3) The best explanation of this verse ia given in two Braéhmagpa passages, Taittirlya- 

‘Samhita, VI, 3, 10, 5: “From the moment of his birth the Br&hman is burdened with 
/threo debta; to the Ryis he owes the vow of learning tho Veda, to the gods he owes the 





i 
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Of all the joys there are for creatures on this earth, 
In fire, and in water, greatest is the father's in his son. 


Always through the son have fathers conquered 
darkness ; 
He himself is again newly-born, the son is to him 
a rescuing boat. 


What avails the dirt, and what the goat-skin, what the 
beard, and what asceticism ! '? 

Brahmans, desire a son for yourselves: in him ye have 
the blameless world of heaven. 


Food is life, clothing is protection and gold ornaments 


are beauty ; 
Marriage means cattle; ?*) a friend?) is the wife, a sorrow 


the daughter,” 
Lizht in the highest regions of heaven is the son to his father. 


The husband entereth his wife, becomes the embryo 


in her womb, 
And is by her brought forth again, in the tenth moon, 
as a new man." 


...5) After he had uttered the verses, he said to him! “Approach 
King Varuna and say: ‘ May a son be born to me; I will sacrifice him to 





sacrifice and to the Fathers, offspring; he who begets a son, offers sacrifices and keeps the 
vow of learning the Veda, is freed from his dehta;" and Taittiriya-Brahmaga I, 5, 5, 6: 
“Tn descendants dost thou propagate thy race; that, O mortal, is thy immortality.” 
Already in the Rgveda V, 4, 10, it is said: “ May I, O Agni, attain to immortality through 
descendants!” 

1) The verse is directed against the forest-hermita and ascetics. 

*) Because the purchase price for daughters was, among the ancient Indians as 
among the ancient Greeks, paid in cows, Of. the " oxen-bringing maidens" in Homer. 

>) At the marriage, in Ancient India, the bride and bridegroom took seven steps 
together, whereupon the bridegroom said: “ At the seventh step become a friend (maso.).” 

*) Female infanticide and child marriage have been the dismal consequences of the 
view that the birth of a daughter is a calamity. See Winternitz, Die Fran in den indischen 
Religionen, I, pp. 21 ff. The view that a daoghter is “a misery” is, however, spread all 
a à the . Id. " 
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- Xu four verses moro, in which the same ideas are variod. - 
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|J mames also prove the more popular than priestly character of the narrative 
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thee. * So be it,’ he said, and went up to King Varuna, praying: ‘ May 
a son be born to me; I will sacrifice him to thee.’ ‘ So be it’ (said 
Varuna). Then a son was born to him, Rohita by name. And Varuna 
said to him: * Now a son has been born to thee ; sacrifice him to me.’ 
He, however, said : “ Not until an animal is over ten days old is it suit- 
able for sacrifice. Let him become over ten days old; then I will sacri- 
fice him to thee.’ ‘So be it? And he became over ten days old. The 
former said to him: ‘ Now he has become over ten days old; sacrifice him 
to me.’ But the latter said: * Not until an animal has got teeth is it 


suitable for sacrifice. Let him get teeth; then I will sacrifice him to thee.’ 
* So be it.’ 


In a similar manner Hariscandra puts the god Varuna off 
until Rohita has attained the age of manhood. Then at last he 
desires to sacrifice him, but Rohita escapes into the forest, 
where he wanders about for a year. Thereupon Hariscandra 
is attacked by dropsy, the disease sent by Varuna as a 
punishment. Rohita hears of it and desires to return, but 
Indra confronts him in the form of a Brahman, extols the 
fortune of the wanderer and advises him to continue wander- 
ing on. A second, a third, a fourth, a fifth year does the 
youth wander about in the forest, again and again he wishes 
to return, and again and again Indra confronts him and 
urges him to further wanderings. As he was wandering about 
in the forest the sixth year, he met the Rsi Ajigarta, who, 
tortured by hunger, was wandering about in the forest. The 
latter had three sons, Sunahpuccha, Sunahsepa, Sunolangila” 
by name, Rohita offers him a hundred cows for one of his 
sons, in order to ransom himself through him, and, as the 
father does not wish to part with the eldest and the mother 
does not wish to part with the youngest son, receives the 
middle one, Sunahsepa. With the latter Rohita goes to his 





1) These strange names, which mean “ dog's hinder part," "dog's pizzle," and 
“ dog'a tail," are probably chosen for the purpose of making the Regi Ajigarta—the name 
means “ who bas nothing to eat "—appear in the worst possible light. Nevertheless these 


a 
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father. And as Varuna agrees that Sunahsepa shall be 
sacrificed to him,—for “a Brahman is worth more than 
a warrior," said Varuna,--he is to be offered in the place 
of the sacrificial animal at the sacrifice of the consecration 
of the king (Hüjasüya). Everything is prepared for the 
sacrifice, but no one is found who will undertake the 
binding of the sacrificial victim. Then said Ajigarta, “ Give 
me a second hundred, and I will bind him.” And fora 
second hundred cows he binds his son Sunahsepa to the 
sacrificial stake; for a third hundred, however, he olters 
toslay him. The further hundred cows are given to him, and 
with a sharpened knife, he steps towards his son. Then 
thought the latter: “ They want to slaughter me as though I 
were no human being; well, I will take refuge with the gods.” 
And he praised in turn all the most prominent gods of the 
Vedic pantheon in a number of hymns which are found in 
our Rgveda-Samhita. But when, finally, he glorified Usas, 
the Dawn, in three verses, one fetter after another fell from 
him, and the  dropsieal stomach of  Hariscandra became 
smaller, and with the last verse he was free of his fetters and 
Hariscandra was well Thereupon the priests received him 
into the sacrificial gathering, and Sunahsepa saw (by intuition) 
a particular kind of soma sacrifice. Visvimitra, however, 
the rsi about whom there are so many legends, who occupied 
the position of hotar at the sacrifice of Hariscandra, adopted 
Sunabsepa as his son, and neglecting his own hundred sons, 
solemnly appointed him as his heir. Finally it is said : 


“That is the tale (akhyana) of SunahSepa which contains over a 
hundred Rgveda-verses and also stanzas.') This the hotar relates to the 
king, after he has been sprinkled with holy water at the Rájasüya. Seated 
on a golden cushion be tells the story. Seated on a golden cushion (the 
Adhvaryu) gives the responses. Gold, indeed, signifies glory. Thereby he 
causes hi glory toincresse. ‘Om’ isthe response to a Rg-verse, “yes j 


EAS eee 
') “ Gatbüs," epic verses, as those quoted above, 
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that toa Gatha."? For “ Om” is divine, and “yes” is human. In this 
way he releases him through the divine and the human word from misfor- 
tune and sin. Therefore{a king who desires to be victorious, even though 
he be no sacrificer, may have the SinahSepa legend related to him ; then 
not the least sin remains attached to him. A thousand cows shall he give 
to the narrator, a hundred to the priest who makes the responses, and to 
each of the two the golden cushions upon which he sat; moreover, also a 
silver chariot harnessed with mules is due to the hotar. Those, too, who 
desire a son, shail cause the story to be related to them ; then tbey will 
assuredly obtain a son."/ 


( But if this Supabsepa lezend was already a time-honoured 
ancient myth for the editors or compilers of the Aitareya- 
Brahmana, and the narration of it at the consecration of the 
king ™” actually formed part of the ritual, how old must the 
legend itself be! It must be very old, also because in it is 
preserved the inemory of human sacrifice, which must have 
been offered at the Rājasūyain pre-historic times, although 
nowhere else either in the Braühinanas or in the ritual-manuals 
(Srauta-sütras) is there any mention of human sacrifices at 
the consecration of the king. Yet the Sunahsepa legend is 
late in comparison with the Rgveda. For the hymns,” which, 
according to the Aitareya-Brahmana, Sunahsepa is said to 
have “ seen " are partly such as possibly a Rsi Sunahsepa might 
have composed as well as any other tsi, although there is 
not the least matter contained in them whicb might relate 





1) ie, always when the Hotar recites a Kg-verse, the Adhvaryu cries st the 
conclusion of it: '"Om;" when he has recited an epic verse, he cries " Yes," Cf. abovo, 
p. 185, note 1, 

*) As an &ákhyána belonging to the Rájasuya it is also related in the Saükh&yana- 
Srautasütra, 15, 17 ff. In tho same SrontasGtra, 16, 11, 1-3, it is mentioned as one of the 
akhyünas to betold at the Purugamedha. It is also referred to in the Srautasitras of 
Kátyáyanna, Ápastamba, and PBaudhaáyana. See Keith, HOS., Vol. 25, pp. 29 f., 40 f. 
61 f., 67. 

?) Namely Ry, 1, 24-30 and IX, 3. Tho Gathas of the Sannbéepa-Akhy&na are, of 
courso, much later than the verses of the Rgroda. Yet from the metre, it scems that 
they are older than the metrical portions of the Upanigads; seo Keith, HOS., Vol. 25, 
p. 50. 
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to our legend ; partly, however, they are hymns which are not 
at all fitting for the lips of the Sunahsepa of the legend, as, 
for instance the song Rg-veda 1, 29, with the refrain; *'' Let 
us hope, O generously-giving Indra, for a thousand shining 
oxen and horses," or which like Rv. 1, 24, even contain verses 
which cannot possibly have been composed by the Sunabsepa 
of the Aitareya-Brahmana. For it says here: * He whom 
Sunahsepa invoked when he was seized, the king Varuya, 
may he deliver us!” and: *' Sunabsepa, indeed, when he was 
seized and bound to three stakes, invoked the Aditya." These 
are verses which must refer to another much older Sunahsepa 
legend. If the Aitareya-Brahmana places these hymns in the 
mouth of Sunahsepa, then it can only be because the same 
tradition, in nowise reliable, which we have in our Anukra- 
manis" at the time of the Aitareya-Brahmana already 
ascribed those hymns to a Rsi Sunahsepa. We have here 
again a proof of how much earlier the Rgveda hymns are, 
chronologically, than everything else which belongs to the 


eue 

C nfortunately few narratives have come down to us lin 
such entirety in the Brahmanas as that of Sunahsepa. Mostly, 
the stories are prepared for the purpose which they are to 
serve, namely the explanation or Justification of a sacrificial 
ceremony, and it is sometimes not easy to extract from them 
the nucleus of an old legend or an old myth. Moreover, by 
no means all the narratives which we find in the Brahmanas 
are derived from old myths and legends, but they are 
often only invented for the explanation of some sacrificial cere- 
mony. Sometimes, however, even these invented tales are not 
without interest. To explain, for instance, why, in the case of 
sacrificial gifts which are dedicated to Prajapati, the prayers 
are only to be uttered in a low voice, the following pretty alle- 
gory is related : 


1} See above, pp. 57 f. and below in the section on Exegetic Vedshgne. 
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' Now a dispute once took place between Mind and Speech as to which 
was the better of the two. Both Mind and Speech said, ‘I am excel- 
lent!’ (8) 

Mind said, ‘Surely I am better than thou, for thou dost not speak 
anything that is not understood by me ; and since thou art only an imitator 
of what is done by me and a follower in my wake, I am surely better than 


thou !’ (9) 
Speech said, ‘Surely I am better than thou, for what thou knowest, 
I make known, I communicate.’ (10) 


They went to appeal to PrajApati for his decision. He, PrajApati, de- 
cided in favour of Mind, saying (to Speech), * Mind is indeed better than 
thon, for thou art an imitator of its deeds and a follower in its wake; and 
inferior, surely, is he who imitates his better’s deeds and follows in his 
wake.’ (11) 

Then Speech (vic, fem.) being thus gainsaid, was dismayed and mis- 
carried. She, Speech, then said to Prajipati, ‘ May I never be thy obla- 
tion-bearer, I whorn thou hast gainsaid!" Hence whatever at the sacrifice 
is performed for Prajápati, that is performed in, a low voice; for speech 
would not act as oblation-bearer for PrajApati.’’ ')) (12) 


Vác, speech, also forms the subject of many narratives, 
in which she is represented as the prototype of women. ‘Thus 
we meet with her, for example, in the legend of the soma- 
theft, which frequently occurs in the Brahmanas. The soma 
was in heaven, and Gayatri, in the form of a bird, fetched it 
down. But as she carried it away, it was stolen from her by 
a Gandharva. Now the gods took counsel together how they 
could get back the stolen soma. 


“They said, ‘The Gandharvas are fond of women: let us seml Vie 
(speech) to them, and she will return to us tovether with Soma.” They 
sent Vac to them, and she returned to them together with Soma. (3) 

The Gandharvas came after her and said, * Soma (shall be) yours, and 
VAc ours!’ * So be it!" said the gods; ‘ but if she would rather come hither, 


do not ye carry her off by force: let ns woo her!’ "They aceordinglv woo- 


ed her. (+) 


Nee a 


) Sat. I, 4, 5, 8-12. Translated by J. Eggeling, SBE., Vol. 12, pp. 130 f. 
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The Gandharvas recited the Vedas to her, saying, ‘See how we know 
it, see how we know it!’ 9 (5) 


The gods then created the lute and sat playing and singing, saying 
‘Thus we will sing to thee, thus we will amuse thee!" She turned to the 
gods ; but, in truth, she turned to them vainly, since she turned away from 
those engaged in praising aud praying, to dance and song. Wherefore 
even to this day women are given to vain things ; for it was on this wise 
that Våc turned thereto, and other women do as she did. And hence it is 
to him who dances and sings that they most readily take a fancy." ?? 

Just as this little story is invented to explain an attribute 
of women, there are numerous narratives in the Brahmanas 
which deal with the origin of some matter or some institution. 
Such legends of origin, to which also the creation-legends be- 
long, the Indians designate as Puranas,” in order to distin- 
euish them from the Itihasas (or A khyànas), as the stories 
of gods and men are called. Among these narratives, too, there 
are suchas were merely invented by Brahmana theologians, 
while others date back to old, popular myths and legends, or 
at least are founded upon a tradition independent of the sacri- 
ficial science. Thus, the origin of the four castes is frequent- 
ly related in the Brahmanas. Already in one of the philoso: 
phical hy mns of the Rgveda, the Purusasükta," it is reported 
how the Brahman arose out of the mouth, the warrior out 
of the arms, the Vaisya out of the thighs and the Südra out 
of the feet of the Purusa sacrificed by the gods. In the 
Brahmanas it is Prajapati who produced out of his mouth the 
Brahman together with the God Agni, out of his breast and 
his two arms the warrior as well as Indra, out of the middle 
of his body the Vaisya and the All-gods, but out of his feet 


— — 





1) As the Virka is the Loowleloe pur cooellence, Bue above, p 52, 

*) Sat, ELI, z, 4, 2-6. Translated by J. Byyeling, SBE., Vol. 26, p. 53. cf. Sat, II, 
2, 1, 19 IT. 

a) Purdqa moons "U old," then “old legend,” old story," especially cosmogonie and 
cosmologicul myths, Ata later period a peculiar class of works was designated as Puranas, 
with which we shall have to deal in s luter section. 

*) X, 90, 12, cf. above, p. 175. Deussen, AGPb., 1, 1, pp. 150 H 4 
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the Sidra. With the Sidra no deity was created; therefore 
he is incapable for sacrifice. In consequence of this kind of 
origin the Brahman performs his work with his mouth, the 
warrior with his arms; the Vaisya does not perish, however 
much he is “consumed,” i, e. exploited, by priests and war- 
riors, for he is created out of the middle of the body, where 
the reproductive power reposes; but of religious ceremonies, 
the Südra can perform only the foot-washing of members of 
the higher castes, for he arose out of the feet." The follow- 
ing two suggestive tales of the creation of the night and of the 
winged mountains, found in the Maitrayani-Samhita, are 
more pleasing, 

© Yama had died. The gods tried to persuade Yam ?? to forget him. 
Whenever they asked her, she said: “Only to-day he has died.” Then 
the godé said: “Thus she will indeed never forget him ; we will create 
night!” = For at that time there was only day and no night. The gods 
created night ; then arose a morrow ; thereupon she forgot himæ Therefore 
people say: “Day and night indeed let sorrow be forgotten! " (Maitr. 
I, 5, 12.) 

“The oldest children of Prajápati were the hills, and they were 
winged, They flew away and settled down just where they wished. But 
at that time the earth still swayed to and fro. Then Indra cut off the 
wings of the hills and made the earth fast with them. But the wings be- 
came storm-elouds ; therefore these always hover in the direction of the 
mountains." (Maitr. I, 10, 13.)?? 

| The creation-legends are very numerous in the Brah- 
manas. An example will show how metaphysical thought 
here unites with desultory explanations of sacrificial directions. 
The daily fire-sacrifice (Agnihotra) “ consisting in the offer- 
ing of a gift of milk to the fire every morning and every 


— 
— — 





— — 


3) Taittiriya-Samhitā, Vif, 1, 1, 46. Tāņdyn-Brāhmaņa, V1, 1. 6-11. Cf. Weber, 
Ind, Stud., X, 7-10. 

| 1) Twin-sister of Yama, See above, pp. 105 ff. 

^) The myth of the winged hills ia already known to the singers of the Reveda, and 
ja still a favourite subject with later poets. Cf. Pischel, Vedische Studien, I, 174, 

*) Sce above, p. 172. 
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evening, is one of the most important sacrifices. Upon the 
origin and significance of this sacrifice a Brahmana " has the 
following to say: 


In the beginning only Prajápati was here alone. He thought to him- 
self: ‘How can I obtain descendants?’ He tortured himself and morti- 
fied himself.?) ^ Out of his mouth he produced Agni. And because he 
produeed him out of his mouth, therefore Agni is a consumer of food. 
And truly, he who knows that Agni is a food-consumer, he himself he- 
comes a consumer of food. Him, then, he produced first, agre, among the 
gods, and therefore he is called Agai, for the name Agni ts really Agri.” 
Now thought Prajapati to himself: ‘This Agui 1 have produced as a 
food-consumer. But there is indeed no other food here than myself, would 
that he may not eat me up!’ For at that time this earth was quite bare; 
there existed neither plants nor trees. About this Prajapati was troubled. 
Hereupon Agni turned to him with open (mouth) and from (Prajápati), 
because he was afraid, his own greatness fled. But his own greatness 
was his speech, and this his own greatness fled from him.” (Itis 
then further related that Prajàpati desires a sacrifice for himself, and 
through rubbing his hauds obtaigs an offering of butter or of milk, out of 
which the plants arise. As the result of a second offering of butter or of 
milk, there arise Sürya, the sun, and Vayu, the wind.) “And Prajapat, 
in offering sacrifice, on the one hand propagated his species, and on the 
other hand also saved himself from Agni, from death, when the latter was 
about to consume him. And he who, knowing this, offers the fire-saerifice, 
on the one hand propagates his species by means of descendants as 





*) Sat. 11, 2, 4. 

*) Most of the creation-legends in the Bráhmnagas begin in the same way. As the 
magician must prepare himsolf for his magic, and the priest must prepare himself for 
the sacrifice, by means of aelf-torture and mortification, s0 Prajapati, too, has to prepare 
himself in the same way for the great work of creation. From the root tram “to exert 
oneself," is derived the word Sramana “the ascetic" which later occurs frequently, parti- 
cularly in the Baddhist literature. The word Tupis actually means “hoat ,U then “ ascetic 
fervour,” then asceticism itself, “In fact, if by the designation Tapas the manifold 
forms of mortification are understood, then, especially in the earlier periods, the reference 
to heat as the vehicle of mortification stands in the foreground.” (Oldenberg, Religion des 
Veda, 2. Aufl, pp. 401 ff.) According to Sat. X, 4, & 1 f., Prajapati once mortified him- 
self for a thousand years until, as a result of the “heat of the mortification, lights issued 
from his pores, —aud these became the stars. 

3) See above, p. 203. 
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Prajapati did, and on the other hand saves himself from Agni, from death, 
when the latter is about to consume him. And when he dies, and he is 
laid upon the fire, he is born again out of the fire, the fire only consumes 
his body.!) And as if he were born of his father and his mother, just 
so is he born of the fire. He, however, who does not offer the fire-sacritice, 
never again arises to new life. Therefore one must of necessity offer the 
fire-sacrifice.” (It is then further related very cireumstantially how the 
gods Agni, Vayu and Sürya, brought forth by Prajapati, themselves in 
their turn offer sacrifices, and how the cow was created.) “This cow, 
however, Agni, desired thinking: ‘ I would like to mate myself with her.’ 
He united himself with her and poured forth his seed into her. This be- 
came milk. Therefore the latter is cooked, while the cow is raw, for the 
milk is Agui’s seed ; and therefore it is that milk, whether it is in a black 
cow or a red one, is always white and shining like fire, because it is Agni’s 
seed. And therefore it is warm already at the milking, for it is the seed 


of Agni.” ) 

Just as these creation-legends usually begin by relating 
that Prajapati “torments and mortifies himself," so we often 
read also that, after the creation was accomplished, he was 
weak, exhausted and wearied, whereupon some sacrifice is 
described, through which his strength had to be restored. On 
one occasion it is the gods who offer this sacrifice, on another 
occasion Agni alone shows this favour to Prajapati, and on 
yet another occasion he regains his strength, ‘‘after having 
sung hymns and tortured himself,” by creating the sacrificial 
animals and sacrificing them.” It is indeed remarkable 
that this world-creator Prajapati, who really is the highest 
god in the Brühmanas, has nothing lofty about him and often 
plays a rather pitiful part. Once he is actually even offered 
as a sacrifice himself by the gods!* Ina legend which is 
referred to in several places, he is accused of incest, which he 





) One of the few places in the Br&hmagas where mention ia made of life after 
death, 

2) Cf. above p. 65. 

?) Bat. IV, 06,4, 1; VII, 4. 1, 16; and frequently. VI. 1, 2, 12 ff. OIT, 9, I. 

*) Bat. X, 2, 2. 
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has committed with his daughter Dyaus (heaven) or Usas 
(dawn). In order to punish him for this sin, the gods, out 
of their most frightful forms, formed the god Rudra, The 
latter pierced Prajápati with his arrow, whereat Orion and 
other constellations arose," Very noteworthy, too, is the 
fact that in the Brahmanas (and in the Veda generally) there 
is no one Indian creation legend, which, as for instance the 
biblical legend in Europe, has found more or less general 
recognition in India, but that we find a great number of 
creation-legends, containing the most diversified ideas and 
speculations, which cannot be made to harmonize with one 
other at all. Thus we find, for example, in the Satapatha- 
Brahmana, soon after the above quoted legend, an entirely 
different account of the creation.  Prajapati, here too," 
tortured and mortified himself, in order to produce beings. 
He brought forth creatures, first the birds, then the small 
creeping things, then the snakes. But no sooner had they 
been created than they all vanished again, and Prajipati was 
once more alone. He thought diligently about the reason 
for this, and at last the idea came to him that the creatures 
perished for lack of food. So he created new beings, from 
whose breasts he let milk flow forth, and these remained alive. 
Again, in another place in the same work," Prajapati 
creates the animals out of his vital organs, out of his mind he 
created man, out of his eye the horse, out of his breath the 
cow, out of his ear the sheep, out of his voice the goat. Be- 
cause man is created out of Prajapati’s mind, and the mind is 
the first of the vital organs, therefore man is the first and 
strongest of all animals. ? 

In the majority of the legends, Prajapati is indeed the 


a 


1) Aitareya-Brahmaga IHI, 33. Cf. Sat, I, 7, 4, 15; IH, 1, 2, 8; VI, 1, 3, 8. 
*) Sat, II, 5, 1, 1-3. 

3) Bat. VII, 5, 2, 6. 

*) This refers to the sacrificial animols in particular. 
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only Creator, from whom the world and beings derive their 
origin. But, already in the Brahmanas, there are places 
where Prajapati himself is regarded as created, and the 
creation begins with the primeval water or with the non- 
existing or with the Brahman. ‘Thus there is the following 
creation-legend : 


* In the beginning there existed here nothing but water, a sea of 
water. ‘These waters desired to propagate their kind. ‘They tortured 
themselves, they mortified themselves. And when they had mortified 
themselves ! a golden egg originated in them. ‘The year did not 
yet exist at that time; but as long as the duration of a year, this 
golden egg swam about. After a year a man arose out of it; that 
was Prajapati. Therefore a woman or a cow or a mare gives birth 
within a year, for Prajüpati was born after a year. He broke the golden 
egg open. But at that time there did not yet exist any standing- 
place. So this golden egg, which bore him, swam about as long as 
the duration of a year. Aftera year he tried to speak, and he said: 
“thik,” and this (word) became this earth; (he said:) '*ZAurah" and 
this became yonder atmosphere, (he said) “sevar”?) and this became 
the sky yonder. "Therefore, a child tries to talk after a year, for after a 
year Prajapati spoke. When Prajapati first spoke, he uttered monosyllabie 
and bi-syllabie words, therefore a child, when it first speaks, utters mono- 
syllabic and bi-syllabie words. ‘Those (three words) form five syllables, 
Out cf these he made the five seasons of the year, therefore there are five 
seasons here.?) This Prajápati rose up above the worlds created in this 
manner after a year; therefore, alter a year, a child tries to stand, for after 
a year Prajápati rose up. He was born with the life of a thousand years. 
As one perceives the other bank of a river from a distance, so he perceived 
the other bank of his life.*) And, singing praises and torturing himself 


1) As the term Tapas not only means mortiliention, but also heat, it is possible, in 
the case of the words “ when they had  mortiticd themselves," which might also mean 
" when they had become heated," to think of " hatehing-heat " and it is quite possible that 
there ja an iutentional ambiguity in the Sanskrit words. Gf. above p. 99. and 220, Note =, 
and Deussen, AGPh., I, 1, p. 182; 2, pp. 60 ff, 

*) Cf. above p. 186, on the three sacred words bhüb, bhuvah, suvar (or svar). 

| 3) Namely: Spring; summer, rainy season, autumn, and winter, 
*) As Prajipati was born, he must also be mortal, 


| a3? 
— "EX 
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he lived on, as he desired to propagate his species. He placed reproductive 
energy into himself, and with his mouth he created the gods ..... After 
he had created them, he saw that there was, as it were, daylight (dira) 
for him, and that is the divinity of the gods (dera), that after he had 
created them, he saw that there was, as it were, daylight for him. Now 
he ereated with the breath of life which is below, the Asuras (demons) ..... 
And after they were created, he saw that there was, as it were, darkness. 
He knew: “ ‘Truly, I have created evil for myself, as there was darkness 
as soon as I had created them.” And even at this early stage he smote 
them with evil, and their day was then already done. Therefore it is 
said: “It is not true what is reported ofthe battles between gods and 
Asuras, partly in warratives (anvakhyana), partly in legends (itilhása),!? 

for at that time already Praj&pati smote them with evil, at that time 
— After he had ereated the gods, he made 
the day out of that which was light, and after he had created the Asuras, he 
made the night out of that which was dark. So there now existed day 
and night.” (Sat. XI, 1, 6, 1-11.) 

Another creation-legend is still more remarkable, though 
also much less clear (Sat. VI, 1,1), beginning with the 
words: “In the beginning there was here only the non- 
existent (Asat)" But it is at once added that this 
non-existent was really the Rsis, for these, by means of self- 
torture and self-mortification have brought forth everything. 
These Rsis, however, were the Pranas or life-spirits, and 
these—how they did this is quite unintelligible—created first 
seven Purusas or “ persons " and then united these to a single 
purusa, to Prajapati. 

«his purusa (person) Prajápati desired to multiply himself, to pro- 
pagate his species. He tortured himself, he mortified himself. After he 
had tortured and mortified himself, he created first the Brahman, namely, 
the three-fold knowledge (trays vidya). This was the foundation for him. 
Therefore it is said: “The Brahman is the foundation of the All.” There- 
fore one stands firm, when one has learnt the Veda; for this, the Brahman 
(i.e. the Veda) is the foundation.” 


, 


already their day was done.' 


! 
ay This is tantamount to declaring all the numerous legeuda of the Bráhmarnas, 


which tell of the battles between gods and Asuras, to be lies! 





"T — 
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It is then further related how Prajapati, “standing 
firm upon this foundation,” mortified himself, and then 
first created the water. With the aid of the Veda he 
brought forth an egg; out of the egg arose Agni, and the 
egg-shell became the earth, and so on. 


It is a very prolix 
and confused account. It is, however, 


important to see 
that the Brahman, originally signifying prayer or magie 
spell, then sacred knowledge or Veda, was here already 
made the foundation of all existence. From this only a 
step remained to the doctrine of the Brahman itself asa 
creative principle. ‘This doctrine too is already found in 
the Satapatha- Bráhmapa (XI, 2, 3, 1) where it says: 

“In the beginning there was here only the Brahman. ‘This created 
ti gods, and after it had created the gods, it gave them these worlds 
as dwellings, (namely), this earth-world to Agni, the atmosphere 
to Vayu and the heaven to Sürya." 


Thus we see how in the Brahmanas—and therein lies 
their great significance forthe history of Indian thought— 
all those ideas were already in the making, which attained 
their full development only in the Aranyakas and Upanisads. 
Even the fundamental doctrine of the Upanisads, as Sandilya 
enunciated it, is already found in the Satapatha-Brahmana,* 


ARANYAKAS AND UPANISADS. 


When R. Garbe” calls the sacrificial science of the 
Brahmanas “ the only literary production of these barren 
centuries preceding the awakening of philosophical specula- 
tion,” he gives expression toa universal, but in my opinion 
erroneous, view. It would be too terrible to think that, 
with such a gifted people as the Indians must have been, 





` 3) Li torally ML made thom ascend these worlds.” 


à " Mu PR Dt" ; 
—. *) X, G, 3. Cf. below, pp. 249 f. 

3) d eitrügo zur indischen Kulturgeschichte (Berlin, 1903), p 
Lot T T R " 
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even on the evidence of the Rgvedic hymns, the futile 
hair-splittings on the purpose and meaning of sacrificial 
ceremonies should have occupied the entire thought even 
of the priests, to say nothing of the warriors and the re- 
maining classes of the people. As a matter of fact we do find 
in the Brahmanas themselves, as Sāyaņa has already empha- 
sized, and as we have partly seen above, beside ritual-pre- 
cepts (Kalpa) and the discussions on the same, also myths 
and legends (itihàsa), cosmogonie myths (puràna), epic 
song verses (githa) and songs in praise of heroes (nàrà- 
samsi." In other words: the beginnings of epic poetry 
reach back into the period of the Brahmanas. It is a matter 
of course that the great and costly sacrilices, with which 
the Brahmanas deal, were only possible on the supposition 
of an active and industrious people; and it is unthinkable 
that the warriors and merchants, the farmers and herd owners, 
the craftsmen and labourers of that time should have sung 
no songs, related no stories. A little of what was sung 
and narrated in India atthat early period, is preserved in 
the Vedic texts themselves (as, for example, the legend of 
Sunabsepa), but much is preserved in the later epics and 
Puranas. Moreover, the Brihmanas presuppose the begin- 
nings of grammar, phonetics, astronomy, i.e., of those 
sciences which were later on pursued more independently 
as Vedangas”; neither does the “ awakening of philoso- 
phical speculation " come after the period of the Brühmapas : 
It comes before this period. We have seen how in some 
hymns of the Rgveda doubts and scruples already arose 
concerning the popular belief in gods and the priestly cult. 





1) Mas Müller, “ History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature," 2nd ed., London, 1860, 
p. 844. Cf. Sat. XI, 5,6, 8: 7, 9. " Kaowers of the narratives " (Akhbyanavidas) are men- 
tioned, in the Aitareya-Brahmaga, III, 25, as a special class of literary men. 


2) On the beginnings of the Vedahgas in the Bréihmagas, cf. Mas Müller, " History 
of Ancient Sanskrit Lilerature,” pp. 110 ff. 
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These sceptics and thinkers, these first philosophers of ancient 
India certainly did not remain isolated. That they, too, 
founded schools of thought, that their teachings were 
diffused, is proved by the “ philosophical " hymns of the 
Atharvaveda and isolated portions of the Yajurveda-Sam- 
hitas, in which, it is true, the teachings of the philosophers 
often appear only in caricature," But even these carica- 
tures prove that philosophical speculation was further pur- 
sued also during the centuries in which the sacrificial science 
flourished. 

We are not, however, likely to find these oldest philoso- 
phers of ancient India among the priests, who were engaged 
in the science of sacrifice. For their teachings, which were 
directed against the plurality of gods, were in obvious contra- 
diction to the interest of these priests. We can scarcely 
imagine that the Brahmans, who lived by the sacrifices, had 
many men amongst them who doubted the existence of Indra 
himself, and raised the question whether there were any sense 
in sacrificing to the gods.? It is much more probable that 
such sceptics and thinkers were to be found among those who 
were the most obnoxious to the priests, among the “ misers,” 
who did not believe, i.e., who did not sacrifice and gave no 
gifts to the priests. 

The fact that the warrior-caste was closely connected with 
the intellectual life and the literary activity of ancient times, 
is proved by numerous passages in the Upanisads, in fact 
already in the Brahmanas. In the Kausitaki- Brahmaga 
(XXVI, 5) a king Pratardana converses with the priests 
concerning the sacrificial science. In Book XI of the Sata- 
patha-Brahmana there is repeated mention of King Janaka 
of Videha, who confounded all priests by his knowledge. The 
passage in which Janaka questions the priests Svetaketu, 





') Of. above pp. 98 M., 149 f., 183 f. 
.*) Of. above, p. 98. 
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Somasusma and Yàajüavalkya as to how they perform the fire- 
sacrifice (Agnihotra) is particularly instructive. None of 
them gives a satisfactory answer. But Yàjnavalkya receives 
a gift of a hundred cows, because he has inquired the most 
deeply into the meaning of the sacrifice, although, as King 
Janaka remarks, even upon him the true meaning of the 
Agnihotra has not yet dawned. After the king has departed, 
the priests say to one another: ‘Truly, this warrior has 
confounded us by his speech. Well! We will challenge him 
to a theological debate (Brahmodya).” Yajnavalkya, how- 
ever, dissuades them, saying: “ We are Brahmans, but he is 
only a warrior. If we overcome him, whom shall we say that 
we have overcome? But if he should overcome us, the people 
would say of us: ‘A warrior has overcome the Brahmans’; 
do not think of such a thing!" The two other priests agreed 
with him, but Yàjnavalkya betakes himself to King Janaka 
and begs to be instructed by him."  Ayasthüupa, too, the 
sacrificer, who instructs his priest Saulvayana,? can hardly 
be a Brahman, although Sáyana declares him to be a Rsi. 
According to tradition, even the Rsis or composers of the 
hymns of the Rgveda were by no means always members of 
the priesthood. Thus it is said of a Rsi Kavasa, that he was 
the son of a female slave, a non-Brahman. When he wanted 
to participate in a great sacrifice, the priests drove him away, 
to die of hunger and thirst in the desert. But the waters and 
the goddess Sarasvati take pity on him, he ‘sees’ a hymn, 
whereupon the priests recognise him as a Rsi and receive him 
back.? 

In the Upanisads, however, we find not only kings, but 
also women and even people of dubious descent, taking an 
active part in the literary and philosophical aspirations and 





) Sat. XI, 6, 2; of. XI, 3, 1, 2-4; X1, 6, 3. 
*) Sat. XI, 4, 2, 17-20. 
2) Aitarey^-Hr&hi mapa, IT, 19. 
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often possessors of the highest knowledge. Thus in the 
Brhadaranyaka-U panisad, Gargi, the daughter of Wacaknu, 
questions Yajnhavalkya at great length upon the origin of all 
existence, until the latter says: “Ask not too much, Gargi, 
that thy head may not burst. Truly, concerning divinity one 
must not ask too much. Thou dost ask too much, Gargi; ask 
not too much ! " And in another place the same Gárgi, in the 
midst of an assembly of disputative scholars, advances towards 
the famous teacher Yàjnavalkya with the words: “I arise 
against thee, Yajüavalkya! As a hero's son from Benares 
or from Videha strings the slackened bow and arises with two 
foe-piercing arrows in his hand, so I arise against thee with 
two questions—answer me those!" In the same Upanisad 
Yàjüavalkya instructs his wife Maitreyi in the highest know- 
ledge of the Atman." How little this highest knowledge 
was the sole privilege of the priests, is again proved by the 
amusing story of Raikva with the bullock-team,? who is 
sitting under his cart and scratching the itch, but who, in 
the possession of the highest wisdom is proud as a king. 
Humbly the wealthy donor Janasruti approaches him in order 
to be instructed by him. Raikva calls him a südra^ and 
laughs at the presents which the rich man offers him. Only 
when the latter gives him his beautiful daughter in marriage, 
does he condescend to instruct him." The following story is 
also delightfully ingenuous : 

“l, Satyakáma, the son of Jabali, addressed his mother and said: ‘l 


wish to become a lrahmacürin (religious student), mother. Of what 
family am I?’ 





!) Brhadüranyaka- Upanigad, JIT, 6; 111, 8 ; M, 4 and IV, 5. | 

*) The meaning of sayugvan translated by “with the bullock-team," is not certain. 
But other explanations (s. H. Luders, SBA, 1916, pp. 278 fT.) are not satisfactory HKaikwa 
is called a“ Bráhmapa " in the sense of '' one who knows the Brabman,” not iu the sense 
of ** a member of the pricetly class." 

?) ‘The word is here used as a term of abase 

*) Chaodogya-Upanigad, IV, 1-3. 
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2. She said to him : *I do not know, my child, of what family thou 


In my youth when I had to move about much as a servant (waiting 
on the guests in my father’s house), I conceived thee. I do not know of 
what family thou art. Iam Jabala by name, thou art Satyakama (Phila. 
lethes). Say that thou art Satyakama Jabala.’ 

$. He going to Gautama Haridrumata said to him, ‘I wish to become 
a Brahmacarin with you, Sir. May I come to you, Sir?’ 

4. He said to him: * Of what family are you, my friend?’ 
He replied: ‘I do not know, Sir, of what family I am. I asked my 
mother, and she answered: “ In my youth when I had to move about 
much as aservant, I conceived thee. 1 do not know of what family 
thou art. lam Jàbála by name, thou art Satyakáma," Iam therefore 
Satyaküma Jabala, Sir.’ 

5. He said to him: * No one but a true Bráhmana would thus 
speak out. Go and fetch fuel, friend, I shall initiate you. You have 
not swerved from the truth.’ '' ' 


art. 


The passage proves how lightly brahmanical descent 
was treated at that ancient period, while later—in the law- 
books—it is again and again emphasized that only the 
Brahman may teach the Veda, and only a member of the 
three highest castes may be instructed in the Veda. In the 
Upanisads, however, we are repeatedly told that kings or 
warriors are in possession of the highest knowledge, and 
that Brahmans go to them for instruction. Thus the Brah- 
man Gautama, father of Svetaketu, goes to King Pravahana 
in order to be instructed by him concerning the Beyond. 
And it is related that the desire of Gautama was very awk- 
ward for the king: for the doctrine which he had to proclaim, 
had never before penetrated to the Brahmans, * and therefore 
it is that in all the worlds the mastery has fallen to the 
share of the warrior-class." Finally, however, the king does 





1) Ch&ndogya-Upanisad, IV, 4. Translated by Mae Müller, SBE, Vol. I, p. 60. In 
the Vaméas or lists of teachers of the Satapatba-Brihinagn numerous teachers are only 
mentioned by their maternal name. Cf. above, p. 194 Note 1. Satyakéma means : E truth- 
loving.” The presage has also been translated (into German) and explained by H. Lüders, 


SBA., 1922, pp. 227 ff. 
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impart. the doctrine to him,—and it is the doctrine of trans- 
migration, which here, where for the frst time it appears 
clearly and distinctly, proves to be a doctrine which emanated 
from the warrior-class, and was originally foreign to brah- 
manical theology." Another passage proves that the chief 
doctrine of the Upanisads, too, the doctrine of the Atman, 
the All-One, originated in non-brahmanical circles. Here 
five highly learned Brahmans betake themselves to the wise 
Uddalaka Arupi, in order to learn from him the doctrine of 
the Atman. He, however, thought to himself: ** These 
ereat and learned scholars will question me, and I shall not 
be able to reply to everything. Well! I will direct them 
to some one else." And he directed them to King Asva- 
pati Kaikeya, to whom they actually went for instruction. 

While, then, the Brahmans were pursuing their 
barren sacrificial science, other circles were already engaged 
upon those highest questions which were at last treated so 
admirabiy in the Upanisads. From these circles, which ori- 
ginally were not connected with the priestly caste, proceeded 
the forest-hermits and wandering ascetics. who not only re- 
nounced the world and its pleasures, but also kept aloof 
from the sacrifices and ceremonies of the Brahmans. Differ- 
ent sects, more or less opposed to Brahmanism, were soon 
formed from these same circles, among which sects the 
Buddhists attained to such great fame. The extensive pro- 
pagation of these sects, particularly of Buddhism, proves 
on what fruitful soil the doctrines of those ancient philoso- 
phers must have fallen, and how much response the doc- 
trines which were opposed to the sacrifice found among the 
cultured classes. 





un Chandogya-Upanigad, V, 3. Brhadáranyaka-Up., V!, 2. In the Kaogitaki-Up., I, 1 
the Kyatriya Citra instracts the “ first of tho priesta,” Árani, about the Beyond. 
| 25. a V,11 ff. A voraion of this narrative is alroady to be found in 
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This is, however, by no means tantamount to saying 
that the Brahmans took no part in philosophical speculation ; 
for warriors and members of the higher castes in general 
were educated in the Brahmans’ schools, and there must 
have been a brisk exchange of philosophical ideas between 
the Brahmans and the other educated classes at all times." 
Moreover, not every Brahman was a priest or an adept in 
the art of the sacrifice. There were Brahmans, both rich and 
poor, who pursued worldly professions," and there must 
have been many of these who sympathised with the scep- 
tics and the exponents of new doctrines. Lastly, as has 
so often been the case in the history of Indian thought, the 
Brahmans had the knack of bringing into line with their 
own priestly wisdom and orthodoxy even such ideas as were 
in opposition to them. They succeeded in doing this by 
means of the doctrine of the four Aśram as (stages of life), 


— — = 


‘) Cf. A. Hillebrandt, Aus Brahmnanas und Upsnisaden, pp. 10 ff, with whom 
| quite agree when he says that the philosophy of the  Upanigads shonld be 
called neither a “ Brahmanical” nor a “ Kgatriya philosophy." But it should not be 
doubted that non-Brahmans, especially Kgatriyas, had a considerable share in the 
spiritual and intellectual life of ancient Indin. See P. Deussen, System des Vedanta, 
Leipzig, 1883, pp. 18 f, AGPh. 1,1, 166; 1,2,17 ff.; R. Garbe, Beiträge Zur indig- 
chen Kulturgeschichte, Berlin, 1903, pp. 1 ff.; R. Pick, Tho Social Organisation in 
North-East India in Buddha's Time, trans), by 8. Maitra, Calcutta, 1920, pp. 90 M. 
The view thatthe Kgatriyas had an essential share in the development of the Upa- 
nigad idens, has been contested by H. Oldenberg, Die Lehre der Upanishaden nnil 
dic Anfänge des Buddhismus, Göttingen, 1915, pp. 166 f.; P. Oltramare, L'histoire 
dea iddes théosophiques dans I, Inde, 1, 96 f.; A. B. Keith, Aitareya Áranyaka, p. ^O 
and JRAS, 1915, p. 550; also by S. Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy, 1 
Cambridge, 1922, pp. 33 ff. though he admits (p. 31) “that among the Keatriyas 
in yooneral there existed earnest philosophic enquiries which must be regarded as 
having exerted an important influence in the formation of the Upanigad doctrines.” 
The fact ia that the ancient Upanigads as literary compositions were arranged in the 
Brahmanic schools and were " Brahmanical " in this senso, But it does not follow 
from this, that all or oven the most essential ideas contained in these texts 
were first conceived in priestly circles. It ia worth mentioning that eren the 
Apxstambiya-Dharmasittra (1I, 2, 4,25) permits a Brahman to learn undora Ksatri- 
ya or a Vai&ya teacher “in timo of need " (Mpadi). 

*) Cf. Oldenberg, Die Lehre der Upanishadon, etc, p. 5. 
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whereby the ascetic and hermit life was made an essential 
part of the brahmanical religious system. This doctrine con- 
sists of the principle that every “ Aryan,” ie, every man 
belonging to one of the three highest castes, who wishes to 
lead an ideal life, must pass through four stages of life. 
First, as a pupil (Brahmacarin), he must live with a teach- 
er and learn the Veda; when his peridd of training is accom- 
plished, he must found a household, and as a householder 
(Grhastha) beget children and offer the prescribed sacrifices to 
the gods, or have them offered. On approaching old age, 
however, he should quit his house, and, asa forest-hermit 
(Vanaprastha) henceforth perform only limited sacrificial 
service, but meditate the more upon the mystical and sym- 
bolical significance of the sacrifice. But only when he feels 
his end approaching, shall he give up this sacrifice and 
meditation also, renounce all good works, and as an ascetic 
fleeing from the world (Sannyàsin) henceforth ponder only 
over Brahman, the highest world-principle, and strive for 
union with it." 

In the Brahmanas or as appendices to them we find texts 
which were known as A ranyakas or “forest texts.” These 
texts comprised everything which was of a secret, uncanny 
character, and spelt danger to the uninitiated, and which, for 
that reason, might only be taught and learnt in the forest, 
and not in the villages. The main contents of these 
Aranyakas are no longer rules for the performance of the 
sacrifices and the explanation of ceremonies, but the mysticism 
and symbolism of sacrifice, and priestly philosophy. After 
the doctrine of the Asramas had been set up as the 





1) In the oldest Upanigads (Chindogya-Up. II, 23; VIII, 1) three branch- 


es ofan ideal life are spoken of, but there is no mention yet of three or four suc- 
cessive stages of life, Only in later Upaniyads ( Maitr. IV, 3; Ásrama-Up.), in the 
Mahabhürata nnd in the Dhnarmn$áüstras tho A&rama theory is fully developed. Seo 
Deussen, Sechzig Upanishads, pp. 96 f.; ERE, II, 128 1f; and Jacobs, ERE, 
11, 802. 
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brahmanical ideal of life, these “ forest texts ” naturally came 
tobe the preseribed portions of the Veda to be studied by 
forest-hermits." Now, the oldest Upanisads are in part 
included in these “forest texts," and in part appended to 
them ; and it is often difficult to draw the line between the 
Aranyakas and the Upanisads. ‘These texts formed, in more 
senses than one, the Vedanta, i.e., “the end of the Veda.” ? 
Firstly most of these texts are of later origin, and fall 
chronologically into the end of the Vedic period. Further, 
we must never forget that the whole of this Vedic literature did 
not consist of written books, but was only transmitted by 
word of mouth. What we find in the individual Brahmanas, 
therefore, and usually call “works” or “books” is nothing 
but the subject of instructions of various priests’ schools, 
The subject was taught to the pupils within a certain period 
embracing a number of years during which the pupil had to 
live with the teacher and serve him. ‘The teaching of that 
which was the most difficult to understand, the mysteries, 
the mystical and philosophical doctrines, as they are contained 
in the Aranyakas and Upanisads, naturally fell into the end 
of this period of instruction. ‘These texts form the end, too, 
of the Veda-recital, as a sacred act and religious duty. ‘The 
later philosophers, lastly, saw in these doctrines of the 
Upanisads not the end, but the final aim ot the Veda." 





*) Cf. Oldenberg, Die Hymnen des Rigveda, I, Berlin, 1888, p. 291 and 
NGGW., 1915, 382 ff.- Rámánuja (SBE., Vol. 48, p. 645) states that certain mantras 
and sacrificial rites are discussed at the beginning of Upanigads “owing to their having, 
like the latter, to be studied ia the forest.” In the Aruni-Upanigad, 2 (The Minor 
Upanigads, ed. F. O. Schrader, I, p.7; Deussen, Sechzig Upanishads des Veda, p. 
693) it is said that the hermit should study of all the Vedas only the Áragyaka 
and the Upanigad. Mano, VI, 29, says that the hermit shonld learn  " the Upanisad 
texte” (aupanisadih érutih). Strict rales of austerity are prescribed at the reading 
of the Upanigads, s, Baudh&yana-Dharmasütra, I1, 10, 18, 15 ff. Cf. also Max Müller, 
History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 313 ff. 

*) “Vedanta” means originally only tho Upanigads, The word was only later 
used to mean the systemof philosophy based on the Upanienads. 

3) Of. P. Deussen, System des Vedanta, pp. 3 f. AGPh., 1, 2, p. 5. 
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As Vedanta or “ Veda-end," the Aranyakas, as well as 
the older Upanisads, belong to the various Vedic schools ; they 
form, in fact, only component parts of the Brahmanas. Thus 
an Aitareya-Aranyaka, in which the Aitareya-Upa- 
nisad is included, is tacked on to the Aitareya-Brahmana of 
the Rg-veda. The Kausitaki-Brahmana, which also belongs to 
the Rg-veda, ends with the Kausitaki-Aran y aka, of which 
the Kausitaki-U panisad (also called the Kausitaki-Brah- 
mana-U panisad) forms only a part." Inthe Black Yajurveda 
the Taittiriy a-A ranvaka" is only a continuation of the 
Taittiriya-Brahmana, and the conclusion of the Aranyaka is 
formed by the Tattiriya-U panisad and the Maha- 
Nàràáyan-Upanisad. In the great Satapatha- Bráhmapa of the 
White-Yajurveda, the first third of Book XIV is an Aranyaka, 
while the end of the book is formed by the greatest and most 
important of all Upanisads, the Brhadüáranyaka-U pani- 
sad. The Chandogya-U panisad, the first section of 
which is nothing but an Aranyaka, belongs toa Brahmana of 
the Samaveda— probably the T’andya-Maha-Braihmana. The 
so-called Jaiminiya-U panisad-Brahmana®™ is an 
Aranyaka of the Jaiminiya- or Talavaküra-school of the 
samaveda, and the K en a-U panisa d, also called Talavakara- 
Upanisad, forms a part of it. 

With the exception of the Mahàá-Nàráayana-U panisad, 
which was only added to the Taittiriya-Aranyaka at a later 


1) The Aitaroya-Aragyaka las been published and trauslated into English by 
A. B. Keith (Anecdota Oxoniensia, Aryan Series, Part IX, Oxford 1919) and as an 
appendix to it n portion of the Saükháyana-Arapyaka (VII-XV). Adhydyas—I and II of 
this Aranyaka ore pnblished and translated by W. Friedlander, Der mabávrata Abschnitt 
des Qi tikh&yann- Ara nyaka, Berlin 1900, Adhráyas TII to VI, by Cowell, Calcutta 1901. 
On the title, antiquity and contents uf the Sihkhayann- or Kangltaki-Aranyaka. B. Keith, 
JRAS., 1908, 363. The Sahkhüyana Aranyaka, with an Appendix on the Mabavrata. 
{tronsluted) by A. B. Keith, OTF., London, 1908. 

*) Ed. with Sfiyana’s Comm. in Bibl. Ind. and in An, 88, No. A6. 

2) The Jaiminiya or "lalavakAra Upanigad Bráhmanpa, Text, Translation and Notes 
by Hanns Oertel, in JAOS, Vol. XVI, 1896. 
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period, all the above-named Upanisads belong to the oldest 
works of this kind. In language and styie they resemble the 
Brahmanas, component parts of which they are, or to which 
they are immediately attached. lt is the same simple, slight- 
ly elumsy prose, but—especially in the narrative portions— 
by no means lacking in beauty. Only half of the Kena- 
Upanisad is metrical, and it is the latest of the Upanisads 
enumerated. Although each one of the great Upanisads 
contains, as Deussen " says, * earlier and later texts side by 
side, hence the age of each individual piece must be deter- 
mined separately," yet even the later portions of the above- 
mentioned Upanisads may claim great antiquity, if only on 
linguistic grounds? We may take it that the greater U pani- 
sads, like the Brhadaranyaka- and the Chàndogya-U panisad, 
originated in the fusion of several longer or shorter texts 
which had originally been regarded as separate U panisads, 
This would also explain the fact that the same texts are some- 
times to be found in several Upanisads. The individual texts 
of which the greater Upanisads are composed, all belong to 
a period which caunot be very far removed from that of the 
Brahmanas and the Aranyakas, and is before Buddha and 
before Panini. For this reason the six above-mentioned 
U panisads,—Aitareya, Brhadáranyaka, Chindogya, Taittirrya, 
Kausitaki and Kena—undoubtedly represent the earliest stage 
of development in the literature of the Upanisads. They 
contain the so-called Vedanta doctrine in its pure, original 


form. 





1) AGPh,, 1, 2, p. 22. 

*) On the language of the Upanignds see B Liebich, Panini, Leipzig, 1891, p. 62 
ff.; Otto Wecker, Der Gebrauch der Kasus in der Upanigadiiterator, Gottingen 1905 
(Bezz Beitr.); W. Kirfel, Beitrü8ge zur Geschichte der Nomin»lkomposition in den 
Upanisads und im Epos, Diss, Bonn, 1908; A. First, Der Sprachgebrauch der Alteren 
Upanigads verglichen mit dem der früheren vedischen Perioden und des klassischen 
Sanskrit, Diss. (Tübingen), Göttingen, 1915; nlso Oldenberg, Zar Geschichte der 


-altindischen Prosa, pp. 28 ff. 
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A few Upanisads which are written entirely or for the 
most part in verse, belong to a period which is somewhat 
later, though still early, and probably pre-Buddhistic. These, 
too, are assigned to certain Vedic schools, though they have not 
always come down to us as portions of an Aranyaka. In this 
category we may include the Katha- or Kathaka-U pani- 
sad,” the very name of which points to its connection with 
a school of the Black Yajurveda (see above p. 169). The 
Svetasvatara-Upanisad,” and the Maha-Narayana- 
Upanisad which has come down to us as an appendix to the 
Taittirlya-Aranyaka, are also counted among the texts of the 
Black Yajurveda. The short, but most valuable Isa-U pant 
sad," which forms the last section of the Vajasaneyi-Samhita, 
belongs to the White Yajurveda. The Mundaka-U panisad,*? 
and the Pra$na-U panisad,? half of which is in prose, half in 
verse, belong to the Atharvaveda. "Though these six Upani- 
gads, too, contain the Vedanta doctrine, we here find it inter- 
woven to a great extent with Samkhya and Yoga doctrines 
and with monotheistic views. We must, however, leave it 
to future scholars to decide to what degree the various philo- 
sophical doctrines mingled, and to what degree this mingling 





) Edited with Safkara’s commentary by Sridbara.S&stri Pathaka, Poona, 1919 ; 
translated by W. D. Whitney, Transactions of the American Philological Association, 
Vol. 21. On text.criticism s. R. Fritzsche, ZDMG., 66, 1912, 727 f.; Hillebrandt, ZDMG., 
68, 1914, 579 ff.; and Hertel; Die Weisheit der Upanischaden, pp. 42 ff. 

t) On this Up. see Weber, Ind. Stud. I, 420 ff. and R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, 
Éaivism and Minor Religious Systema (Grundriss 111, 6, 1913), pp. 106 ff. 

*) Translation (with text) and onalysis by Aurobindo Ghose, Calcutta (Ideal and 
Progress Series, No. 5). Metrical translation by H. Baynes, Ind. Ant., 26, 1897, 213 ff, On 
text criticism s Baynes, 1. c., and Hertel, Die Weisheit der Upanischaden, pp. 25 ff. 

*) J. Hertel (Muodaka-Upanigad, kritiacho Ausgabe, Leipzig, 1924) has tried to ` 
restore the original text of this Upanigad. Its connection with the Atharraveda (X, 7 and 
B) has been pointed out by Hertel, 1. c., pp. 45 ff. Tho title probably means '' the Upanigad 
of the bald-headed," that iè, of «ome sect of ascetics with shaven heads. Hertel (1. c, pp. 
64 f.) suggests some connection between the Mupd.-Up., and the Jainas. 

*) lo this Upanigad the sage Pippaléda, the founder of the Paippal&da school of the 
Atharvaveda, appears as teacher. On text oriticiam s. Hillebrandt, ZDMG., 68, 1914, 581 f, 
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was consequent upon retouched versions of the text; for all 
these texts show distinct signs of having been touched up. 
There are for instance, as many as three separate recensions 


of the Maha-Nàrayanpa-U panisad, and this shows how uncer- 
tain the text is." 


The Maitrüáyaniya-U panisad,” which, by reason of its 
title, is attributed to a school of the Black Yajurveda,” 
belongs to a considerably later period which must have been 
post-Buddhistic. It is again written in prose, like the earliest 
Upànisads. This prose, however, no longer shows any Vedic 
traces. On the grounds of language, style and contents, we 
may place the work in the period of classical Sanskrit litera- 
ture. The Màndükya-Upanisad" of the Atharvaveda 
probably also belongs to this same later period. Sankara, 
whe quotes the twelve Upanisads previously enumerated as 
sacred and authoritative texts in his commentary on the 





1) Of. R. Zimmermann, Die Quellen der Mahi-nüriyaga-Upanisad und das VerhAlt- 
nis der verschiedenen Rezensionen zu einander, Diss., Berlin, 1913, and Ind. Ant., 44, 1915, 
130 ff., 177 ff.; Barth, RHR. 19, 1889, 150 f.= Oeuvres, II, 23. Edition by G. A. Jacob, 
BSS Nr. 35, 1888. 

*) Other titles are: Maitríyapa-Bráhmana-U p., Maitrüyana-U p., Maitr&yani-Up., 
and Maitri-Up,, s. Mae Müller, SBE., Vol. 15, pp. xliii ff. There are several :ecensions of 
the text. The text (ed, with the commentary of R&matirtha, by E. B. Cowell, 2nd ed. 
revised by Satischandra Vidyabhusan, Bibl. Ind, 1913 ff.) which has hitherto been tran- 
slated consista of 7 Prapathakes. But the two last Prapáthakas (declared to be supple- 
mentary by Deussen, Gechzig Upanishads, p. 330) are missing in the edition of Mahadeva 
Sastri (S&m&nya Vedanta Upanishads, pp. 388 ff.), where Prap., 1V, 5 corresponds to the 
6th Prapáthaka of the older editions, A different work is the metrical Maitroya-U panisad 
(Minor Upanigads, ed. Schrader, I, pp. 105 ff.), which only in the prose introduction partly 

agrees with our Maitréy.-Up. 
*) In some MSS. it is given as part of the Maitràyapiya-Sarphitá, 

*) On this Upanisad s. H. Baynes, Ind. Aut, 26, 1897, 169 fT. The Gaudapadiys- 
Kürikás, one of the most important works of Indian philosophy, is based on the Mapd.-Up. 
Pandit Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya (Sir Asutosh Makhorjee Silver Jubilee Volume, pp 103 
ff.) has proved that Satkara is not the author of tho commentary ascribed to him on this 
Up. The same learned Pandit thinks, as he writes to me (in a letter dated 27th August, 
1924) and as he intends to prove, that the Mándükya-U p. is later than Gaudapida's Karikas, 
and was even unknown to 
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Brahmasütras, mentions neither the Maitr&yaniya- nor the 
Máàndükya-U panisad." 


Though the two last-named texts must be amonz the 
latest offshoots of Vedic literature, they too may still be 
classed together with the twelve earlier texts as Vedic 
Upanisads; and these fourteen Upanisads only can be 


used as sources for the history of the earliest Indian 
philosophy. 


Though the remaining Upanisads—and there are over 200 
texts which have come down to us either independently as 
Upanisads or in larger collections—are also attributed by 
tradition to one or other of the Vedic schools, only a few of them 
have any real connection with the Veda. Most of them are 
religious rather than philosophical works, and contain the 
doctrines and views of schools of philosophers and religious 
sects of a much later period. Many of them are much more 
nearly related to the Puranas and Tantras chronologically as 
well asin content, than to the Veda. This latest U panisad litera- 
ture may be classified as follows, according to its purpose and 
contents: (1) those works which present Vedanta doctrines,” 


') Of. Deussen, System des Vedanta, pp. 32 f, on the Upanigads quoted by 
Sabkara. As regards the chronolozies»| order of the fourteen Vedic Upanigads, 
absolute certainty cannot be obtained, Keith (The Aitareya Aranyaka, pp. 45 ff.) has 
tried to prove that the Aitareya-Upanigad is the okdest, dating back to about 700.600 B.C. 
Others consider the BrhadSranyaka-Up. to be the oldest. S. Radhakrishnan, Indian 
Philosophy, I, pp. t41 f., says that “the accepted dates for the early UpanisgAds are 1000 D.C. 
to 300 B.C," By whom are these dates “accepted? Cf. Deussen in Transactions of the 
3rd International Congress for the History of Religion, Oxford, 1908, II, pp. 19 ff.; 
Oldenberg, Die Lehre der Upanishaden, pp. 288 f., 341; Hillebrandt, Aus Brnhmannas und 
Upanisaden, p. 170. Benimadhab Barua, A History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, 
Calcutta, 1921) has made n remarkable and creditnble, though not always successful, 
attempt at establishing a chronology of the philosophical ideas contained in the Upanigads, 
apart from the chronology of the literary works. But his designation of the philosophy of 
the Upanigads as “ post- Vedic " (pp. 39 ff.) is very confusing. 

7) The Sémfnyn Vedanta Upanishads with the commentary of Sri Upanishad- 
— Beahma-Yogin, ed. by Pandit A. Mahadeva Sastri. Adyar Library (Theosophical Society), 
1921. 
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(2) those which teach Yoga," (3) those which extol the 
ascetic life (sannyiüsa),? (4) those which glorify Visnu,” 
and (5) those which glorify Siva as the highest divinity, and 
(6) Upanisads of the Saktas and of other more insignificant 
sects.” These Upanisads are written partly in prose, partly 
ina mixture of prose and verse, and partly in epie Slokas. 
Whilst the latter are on the same chronological level as the 
latest Puranas and Tantras, there are some works among the 
former which may be of greater antiquity, and which might 
consequently still be associated with the Veda. The following 
are probably examples of such earlier Upanisads: the Jabala- 
Upanisad" which is quoted by Sankara as an authority, and 
which closes with a beautiful description of the ascetic named 
Paramahamsa; the Paramahamsa-U panisad,” describing the 
path of the Paramahamsa still more vividly ; the very extensive 
Subàála-U panisad,” often quoted by Ramanuja, and dealing 
with cosmogony, physiology, psychology and metaphysics; 





!) The Yoga Upanishads with the Commentary of Sri Upanishad-Brahma-Yogin, ed. 
by A. Mahadeva Sastri. Adyar, 1920. The Cilika-Up., and Amrtanüda- Up. have been edited 
and translated into German by A. Weber, Ind. Stud., 9, pp. IOff, 23 tf. 

*) The Minor Upanigads critically edited by F. Otto Schrader, Vol.I: Bamnyssa- 
Upanigads, The Adyar Library, Midras, 8. 1912. The Metyal@igala-Up, (ed. by A.C. Burnell, 
Ind. Ant., 2, 1873, pp. 265 f.) ia a purely Tantric work. 

*) The Vaishoava-Upanishads with tho Commentary of Sri Upanishad-Brahma- 
Yogin, ed. by A. Mahadeva Sastri, Adyar 1923. The Rima-Tipaniya-Upinigad, tort and 
Gerinan translation by A. Weber, ABA., 1864, pp. 271 ff ; the Nrsimha-Tipaniya-Up, by the 
same scholar, Ind. Stad., 9, 53.173. On Niralumba-Up. and Garuda.Up. & Weber, Iud. 
Btud., 8, 324 ff. ; 17, 136 f£ , 161 ff. 

*) Edition of the Saiva and Sakta Upanigads by Pandit Mahadeva Sastri of the 
Adyar Library are in preparation This classification of the non-Vedic Upanisada was 
Érst proposed by Deussen, Sechzig Upanishads, pp. 542 f, and then adopted by F. O. 
Schrader, Minor Upanigads, pp. ii f. in an amplified form. It is useful for practical 
purposes, though not always strictly applicable, For some U panigads teach brahmavidya by 


means of Yoga, and might be classified as well with the Vedanta as with the Yoga 


Upanigads ; and some Yoga Upsnigads might as well be clnssified as Vaigonva, eto. 

*) Minor Upanigads, ed. F. O. Schroder, 1, pp. 57 ff. Deussen, Sechzig Upanishads, 
pp. 706 f. 

*) Minor Upanisads, I, pp. 43 ff. ; Deursen, |. c., pp. 703 ff. 
ty *) B&mánya Vedénta Upanishads, ed. Mabadeva Sastri, pp. 400 ff, 


= 
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the Garbha-Upanisad," part of which reads like a treatise 
on embryology, but which is obviously a meditation on the 
embryo with the aim of preventing rebirth in a new womb; 
and the Sivaite Atharvasiras-U panisad," which is already 
mentioned in the Dharmasütras? as a sacred text, and by 
virtue of which sins can be washed away. The Vajrasücika- 
Upanisad," which teaches that only he who knows the 
Brahman as the One without a second, is a Brahmin, is not of 
very late origin. Another factor which makes it difficult to 
determine the date of these Upanisads is the fact that they 
are often to be found in various recensions of very uneven 
bulk.” 

These non-Vedic Upanigads, as we may call them, have 
come down in large collections" which are not ancient as 
such. For the philosopher Sankara (about 800 A.D.) still 





!) S8manya Vedanta Upanishads, pp. 168 ff. ; Deussen, Bechz ig Upanishads, pp. 606 ff. 

*) Deussen, l. c., pp. 716 ff. See also Bhandarkar, Vaigpaviam, Saivism, etc., Pp. 111 f. 

7) Gautama XIX, 12; Baudhüyana, III, 10,10: Vésig}ha, XXII, 9; XXVIIT, 14 
Vignu, 56, 22. 

*) S&mánya Vedánta Upanishads, p. 416 ff. In some MBSS.this Upanigad is ascribed 
to akara. One version of it, expanded into an attack on the caste system, is ascribed to 
the Buddhist poet Aévaghoga. Cf. A. Weber, ABA. 1859, 259 ff. 

*) Thus Deussen, Sechzig Upanishade, pp. 743 ff., translates à Mah&á-Upauigad which 
ia ao short, that it does not deserve ita name " the Great Upanisad”™ at all, while in the 
Boutb-Indian recension (S&münya Vedánta Upanishads, pp. 234 ff ) it is indeed one of the 
longest U panigada, 

*) The collection translated into Persian in 1656, called Oupnek'hat (*. above, p. 19) 
contains 50 Upanigada. An analysis of these Upanigads from Duperron's Latin translation | 
has been given by A. Weber, Ind. Stud., Vols. 1, 2and 9, On a list of 52 Upanigads of the 
Atharvaveda a Colebrooke, Misc. Essays, I, pp. 93 f., and Bhandarkar, Report, 1553-84, pp. 
24 f. For another list s. Weber, HSS., Verz., p. 95. Editions: Eleven Atharvaga- 
Upanishads, ed. by G. A. Jacob, BSS. Nr. 40, 1591. At the NSP., Bombay, a collection et 108 
Upanigads has been published in 1913, one of 112 Upauisads in 1917, one of 2S Upanigada 
in 1918, the eleven (principal) Upanisada (Eküdasopanigadal), with commentaries, by 
Swami Achintya Bhagawan, ib. 1910, The most important Upanigada have been edited, 
with Sabkara's commentaries, in the Bibl, Iud. and in AnS8S, Nos. 5.17, 29.31, 62-64, 
Brhadáranyaka-Up. and Chindogya-Up. have been critically edited and translated into 
German by O. Bohtlingk, St, Petersburg and Leipzig, 1859, the Katha-, Aitareya-, and 
Praéua-Up. by the same scholar in BSGW., 1890, and critical notea on these Upanigads by 
the same scholar in BSGW., 1891. Kena-Up. with comm. ed. by Sridhara-süástri Pathbaka, 
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quotes the U panisads as parts of the Veda texts to which they 
belong; and even Ramanuja (about 1100 A.D.) speaks of the 
" Chandogas," the “ Vajasaneyins” or the “ Kausitakins” 
when quoting the Upanisads of the schools in question: 
the Subàla-Upanisad is the only one which he quotes by 
this title. In the Muktika-Upanisad, which is certainly 
one of the latest, we read that salvation may be attained 
by the study of the 108 Upanisads, anda list of 108 Upanisads 
is set forth, classified according to the four Vedas: 10 
Upanisads coming under the Rgveda, 19 under the White 
Yajurveda, 32 under the Black Yajurveda, 16 under the 
Simaveda and 31 under the Atharvaveda. ‘This classilica- 
tion, however, can scarcely be based on an ancient tradition.” 
All these Upanisads which are, properly speaking, non-Vedic, 
are generally called ** Upanisads of the Atharvaveda.” ‘hey 
were associated with the Atharvaveda, because the authority 
of this Veda as sacred tradition was always dubious and it 
was therefore no difficult matter to associate all kinds of 
apocryphal texts with the literature belonging to the Atharva- 


Poona, 1919. Translations : (Twelve principal) Upanisads translated by Maz Maller, SBE, 
Vols. 1 and 15. The Thirteen Principal Upanishads translated by R.E Hume, Oxford, 
1921. Sechzig Upanishads des Veda übersetzt von P. Deussen, Leipzig, 1897, Selections 
in German trauslation by A. Hillebrandt, Aus Brahmanas und Upanigaden, Jena, 
1921, and J. Hertel, Die Woisheit der Upanischaden, München, 1921. Translations of 
Ié&-, Kena-, and Mundaka., and of Katha- and  Pra&ua-Up. with Saütkara's com- 
mentary by S. Situram Sastri, Mudrus, 1898; the Chündogya-Up. with Saükara'a 
Comm, translated by Gunganath Jka, Madras, 1890; Aitareya-Up. with Saükara's 
Comm. transl. by H. M. Bhadkamkar, Bombay, 1899, Amritabindu and Kuivalya- 
Upanishads with Comm. transl. by A. Muhadeva Sastri; 2nd ed, Madras, 1921. The 
principal Upanigads with Madhva's commentary trausl, by Kai Buhadur Sil$a Chandra 
Vidyarnava, [64 aud Kena according to Sahkara by the same, and Svetasvatara tranal. 
by Siddheávari Prasad Varma Süstri appeared iu the Sacred Books of the Hindus, 
Panini Office, Allahabad. A useful help for the study ofthe Upanigads is G. A. Jacob's 
Concordance, BSS., 1891. A selected and classified bibliography of the Upanigads is 
given by R. E. Hume, l. c, pp. 459 ff. | 

1) Haminuja quotes the Garblha-Up. and the Mantrikà- (—Cülika-) Up. as 
Atharvaveda-Upanigads, although the list in the Muktikd-Up. counts tho one as belong- 
ing to the Black, and the other to the White Yajurveda, 
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veda. Furthermore, the Atharvaveda, as we have seen, was 
above all the Veda of magic and the secretiveness connect- 
ed with it." The real meaning of “ Upanisad "—and this 
meaning has never been forgotten— was “ secret doctrine." 
What was more natural than that a large class of works 
which were regarded as Upanisads or secret doctrines, should 
be joined to the Atharvaveda, which itself was indeed no- 
thinz but a collection of secret doctrines! 

The word “ Upanisad " is, in fact, derived from the 
verb “ upa-ni-sad,” ‘to sit down near some one," and it 
originally meant the sitting down of the pupil near the tea- 
cher for the purpose of a confidential communication, there- 
fore a “ confidential " or *'seeret session." Out of thus 
idea of the “ secret session," the meaning “‘ secret doctrine ” 
that which is communicated at such a confidential session— 
was developed." The Indians generally give as a synonym 
of the word “ upanisad” the word “ rahasyam,” which 
means “ mystery, secret." In the Upanisad texts them- 
selves the expressions “ iti rahasyam" and *'ifiupanisad " 





') See above, p. 149 f. 

*) See Deussen, AGPh. 1, 2, pp 14 ff, with whom I fully agree in rejecting 
Oldenberg's explanation of Upanigad (ZDMG. 50, 1896, 458 ff, 54, 1900, 70 f.: Die 
Lehre der Upanishaden, etc, pp. 36 f, 155 ff, 348 f) as “a form of worship." 
Upanisad is veed frequently enough as a synonym of rahasyam, but never synonymous 
with upüsonü. Besides, E. Senart (Florilegium Melchior de Vogüé, Paris, 1909, pp. 
575 ff.) has shown that even the verb upās in the Upanigads does not mean “ to 
worship," bnt “to have a profound knowledge, to know or to believe for certain." Bat 
even his translation of wpanigad by “ knowledge, belief ©" ( '" connaissance, croyance '') 
does not hit the meaning of the word as well as “ secret doctrine.” M, R. Bodas 
(JBRAS,, 22, pp. 69 f.) takes the original meaning of upanigad to be “ sitting down 
near the sacrificial fire,” as the conversations contained in the Upanigads are said to have 
taken place at the great sacrifices. This is not more probable than the explanation of 
J. W. Hauer  (Anfünge der Yogm-praxis, p. 27) who gives “ mysterious wisdom 
obtained by Tapas and meditation” as tho original meaning of upanigad, connecting it 
with the quiet sitting as part of the Yoga practice, Nür&yapa in his commentary on 
Manu, VI," 29, defines upanigad as “that which is recited seated near," ie. “(a text) 
which is recited (while the pupils are) seated near (the teacher)" ; s. Bühler. SBE., Vol. 
25, pp. 208 n. Cf. also Macdonell and Keith, Vedio Index, I, pp. 91 f. 
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are frequently used side by side in the sense of *''thus says 
the secret doctrine." Often enough we find in the Upanisads 
themselves the warning against communicating some doctrine 
to an unworthy one. “This doctrine of Brahman,” it is 
said for example," **may a father impart to his eldest son 
or to a trusted pupil, but not to another, whoever he may be, 
even if the latter should give him the whole earth, surround- 
ed by the waters and filled with treasures.” Very frequently 
it is also related in the Upanisads how a teacher is entreated 
to communicate some knowledge or other, but only after 
repeated entreaty and urging of the pupil, gives way and 
reveals his doctrine to him.” 

According to this original meaning of the word ** Upant- 
sad," the oldest Upanisads already contain very heterogene- 
ous matters. An Upanisad was above all else a “mystery,” 
and every doctrine which was not intended for the masses, 
but was only communicated within a narrow circle of privi- 
leged persons—be it a profound philosophical doctrine or 
some futile symbolism or allegory, a symbolical sacrifice 
serving as magic, puzzled out by a Brahman, or some would- 
be wisdom serving as a magic formula—was called Upanisad. 
All this we actually find already in the old Upanisads side 
by side and jumbled up but particularly so in the so-called 
“ Atharvaveda-U panisads." ? 





!) Chándogyn-Upanisad, III, 11,5 f. Cf. Deussen, loc. cit., pp. 12 f. 

*) The word «panigad occurs in the Upanigads themselves in three senses; it 
means:—(1) “ mystic sense,” e g., the secret significance of the syllable Om; (2) “ secret 
word," certain expressions and formula which are intelligible only to the initiated, as 
tajjalan, “in bim growing, passing away, breathing," or satyasya satyam, "the truth of 
trutb," as designation of the highest being; (3) "secret text," ie., “esoteric doctrine" 
and “secret knowledge,” ef. Deussen, loc, cit, pp. 16 f. 

3) According to Aévalayana-Grbyasitra, J, 13,1, certain rites connected with con. 
ception, procreation of male children, etc., are taught in an “ Upanigad.' The charm in 
Kv. 1, 191 is called an “ Upanigad" by KAtyayana in his Sarvánukramanik&. In the manual 
of politics (Kautiliya-Arthaédstra, XIV) all kinds of magic rites for the purpose of ar«on, 
assassination, blinding, ete., and in the manuals of erotics all sorts of secret prescriptions 

relating to sexunl| intercourse and to cosmetics are taught in an " Upanigadic ohapter à 
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Thus the A«ausitaki- Upanisad contains, besides psycholo- 
gical and metaphysical expositions and a detailed eschato- 
logy," also descriptions of sacrificial rites, by which one can 
attain some good or other, or effect a love charm, ceremonies 
for the prevention of the death of children, and even an “ U pa- 
nisad," i£.e., a secret doctrine, the knowledge of which serves 
as magic for the annihilation of enemies. Similarly the 
Chandogya- Upanisad contains deep philosophical thoughts 
upon the creation, the universe and the soul, but among these 
also mystical speculations upon the syllable Om, secret rites 
for the healing of diseases and so on. In the Atharvaveda- 
U panisads, indeed, we find for instance a whole Upanisad — 
“the Garuda- Upanisad," "—which is nothing but a snake 
charm that might just as well be included in the Atharva- 
veda-Samhita. 

This shouid be borne in mind when a “philosophy of the 
Upanisads" or even a “system of the Upanisads" is spoken 
of. A philosophy of the U panisads exists only in so far as, 
in these collections of all sorts of mysteries, the teachings 
of the philosophers were also included. A system of the U pani- 
sad philosophy can only be said to exist in a very restricted 
sense." For it is not the thoughts of one single philosopher 
or of one uniform school of philosophers, that mizht be traced 
back to one single teacher, which are before usin the Upani- 
sads, but it is the teachings of various men," even of various 





(a. Kantiliya-Arthaéastra, XIV; Vatayfyana’s KAmasütra, VIL; and R. Schmidt, Beiträge 
zur indischen Erotik, Leipzig 1902, pp.*^817 ff.) Ram4nuja (on Brahmnsütra II, 2, 43, « 
SBE. ; Vol 48, p. 528) calla the Páüncnrütraélstra "a grest Upanisad." 

!) On this chapter of the Kansitaki-Up. compared with another version of ir in 
the Jaiminiya-Br&hmnapna. s E. Windisch, BSGW,, 1907, 111 ff 

*) Deussen, Sechzig Upanishads des Veda, pp 627 f. 

a) " That the Upanisada teach not one but varions systems, must follow from the 
fact that they are compilations just as the Rgveda-SamhitA is, “ It. G. Bhandarkar, Vaigpav. 
iam, Saivism, etc., p. 1. Cf. G. Thibaut, SBE, Vol. 34, pp. ci ff. 

*) How far the persons mentioned by name in the Upanisade, such as Yàjüavalkya, 
Sandilya, Balaki, Svetaketu and others, were really the teachers of the doctrines ascribed 
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periods, which are presented in the single sections of the 
Upanisads. 

There are, it is true, a few fundamental doctrines, which 
lend an appearance of uniformity to the philosophical thoughts 
which stand out in the zenuine Upanisads, and it is only of 
these that we wish to speak here: with respect to these funda- 
mental doctrines alone is it possible to speak (as Deussen 
does)—though always with reserve—of a “system of the 
Upanisads." We must therefore not seek deep wisdom in every 
chapter of the Upanisads, or expect a Platonic dialogue in 
every Upanisad. It is indeed remarkable enough that in 
the very oldest and most beautiful portions of the Upanisads 
we find the same form of dialogue as in the works of the great 
Greek philosopher." And just as Plato's dialogues reveal to 
us a wonderfully life-like picture of the life and doings of the 
Ancient Greeks, so the dialogues of the older Upanisads 
frequently afford us a surprising insight into life at the ancient 
Indian princely courts, where priests and famous wandering 
teachers, including learned women, flocked together, in order 
to hold their disputations before the king, who not 
infrequently entered into the theological and philosophical 
conversations and confounded the learned Brahmans by his 
knowledge; as well as insight into the school-life of those 
ancient times, when travelling scholars undertook long 
journeys in order to “hear” some famous teacher, to whom _ 
pupils came from all sides “as waters precipitate themselves 





— 


to them (as Barua in his “ Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy " takes them to be), is not 
quite certain. Yàj&nvalkya is said to be the author of the Brhadáragyaka-Up., as of the 
whole White Yajurveda (s Brh.-Up, VI,5, 3 aud Yajüavalkya-Smrti III, 110); but in 
the Brh.-Up. itself other teachers also are mentioned. Besides, so many different doctrines 
both of ritual and of metaphysics are ascribed to Y4jüavalkya, that it seoms difficult to 
credit him with all of them. On the other hand it is quite possible that Sandilya for 
instance was really the teacher of the famous doctrine ascribed to him. 


') On the dialogues of the Upanigads, cf. Oldenberg, Die Lehre der Upanishaden, 
pp. 160 ff. 
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into the abyss and months sink into the year." " But besides 
sections of deep philosophical content, and portions which 
very well bear comparison with Plato’s dialogues, we also find 


in the Upanisads much that is inferior as philosophy or 
literature. 


THe FUNDAMENTAL DOCTRINES OF THE UPANISADS." 


That which is of the greatest value in the Upanisads is 
those fundamental thoughts, on the basis of which we can 
speak of a ** philosophy of the Upanisads," above all, the 
fundamental doctrine which pervades all the genuine 
Upanisads, and which can be summed up in the sentence: 
“ The universe is the Brahman, but the Brahman is the 
Atman,” which in our mode of philosophical expression would 
be equal to: “The world is God, and God is my soul.” 

The entire thought of the Upanisad philosophers revolves 
around the two conceptions of Brahman and Atman; and it 
is necessary to get a clear idea of these conceptions, in order 
to be able to understand the philosophy of the Upanisads. 
The etymology of the word “ Brahman” is doubtful." If we 





') Taittiriya-U panigad, I, 3. 

3) See A. E. Gough, The Philosophy of the Upanishads, London, 1882; P. Deussen, 
The Philosophy of the Upanishads. Authorised English Translation by A. B. Geden, 
Edinburgh, 1919 (from AGPh., [, 2) ; G. Thibaut, SBE, Vol. 34, pp. cxv (T. ; P. Oltramare 
L'histoiro des idées théosophiques dans l'Inde, t. I, Paris, 1906, pp. 63 fT. ; H. Jacobi, ERE, 
II, p. 801; H. Oldenberg, Die Lehre der Upanishaden und die Anránge des Buddhis- 
mus, Göttingen 1915; B. Barua, A History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, Calcutta, 
1921; H, E. Hume. The Thirteen Principal Upanishads, lutroduction ; S. Dasgupta, A 
History of Indian Philosophy, l, Cambridge, 1922, pp. 28 fT.; S. Radhakrishnan, Indian 
Philosophy, J, London, 1923, pp. 137 M. l 

2) Tho most probable etymology is that sugg@sted by H. Osthof (Bezz. Beitr., 26, 
1899, 113 ff.) who connects brahman with Old Irish bricht, “magico, magic — 
Oldenburg (Lehre der Upanishaden, pp. 44 ff, aud "Zur Geschichto des Worts brühan, 
NGGW., 1010, pp. 715 f.) and Hillebrandt (ERE, II. pp. 790 ff.) have also accepted this 
etymology. An older etymology is that from the root brh “to grow" (M. Hauy). 


Hillebrandt and Dasgupta (l.c, p. 36) follow M. Haug in explaining brahman us “ the 
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turn to the St. Petersburg Sanskrit Dictionary we find 
“ Brahman ” explained as ** the devotion which appears as the 
craving and fulness of the soul," and strives after the gods, 
while according to Deussen," the Brahman is supposed to 
be “the will of man, striving upwards to that which is sacred 
and divine." ‘These explanations may correspond to Jewish- 
Christian ideas of divinity, but are diametrically opposed to 
the Indian conception of the relationship between gods and 
men, as we know it in the Sambrtas and Brüáhmanas." What 
the word signifies etymologically is not certain. But in the 
Veda itself “ Brahman” occurs countless times in the meaning 
of * prayer" or * magic formula ". there is nowhere any 
thought of devotion or exaltation to the divine, but it always 
means mere formulae and verses containing secret magic 
power, by which man desires to influence divine beings, or to 
obtain, or even to force something from them. When a later 
period united these magic formulae and prayers in “books” 
or school texts as the three Vedas these were called frayi 
vidya or “ threefold knowledge," also briefly “the Brahman.” 
But as divine origin was ascribed to this Veda or Brahman— 
the two words being used with exactly the same meaning— 
and as the sacrifice, which, as we have seen, was itself 
conceived as a superhuman, nay superdivine power, was, 
according to the Indian view, derived from the Veda or 
contained in the Veda," so at last this Brahman or sacred 
knowledge, came to be called the first created thing (brahma 


es — _ mM 


magical force which is derived from the orderly co-operation of the hymns, the chants, 
aod the sacrificial gifts.” J. Hertel (“Das Brahman " in Indogerman. Forschungen, 4l, 
1923, pp. 185 ff.) connects brahman oty mologically with Greek expa, Latin fingro, 
and tries to prove that the original meaning of brahman was "fie," viz, both the internal 
fire in man and the cosmic fire. I, however, am not convinced by his arguments. 
1) System des Vedanta, p. 128. AGPh., 1, 1, pp. 24) f. 
*) Cf. above, pp. 79 f., 200 f., 221. | 
=») Sat, V, 5, 5, 10; “ The whole sacrifice is as great as tho three-fold Veda.” Accord- 
img to Oh&odogya-Up. VII, 4, 1. “the sacrificial acte are contained in the mantras (ie. in 
the Veda)." ` 
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prathamajam), and finally even to be made into the creative 
principle, the cause of all existence (brahma svayambhu). 
Thus the Brahman as divine principle is a conception of the 
priestly philosophy, and quite explicable in the light of the 
brahmanical views upon prayer and sacrifice." 

The history of the word “ Atman” is simpler. The 
etymology of this word, too, is uncertain. Some derive it 
from the root az *' to breath ” (German **atmen"') and ex plain 
it as “ exhalation, breath, soul, self," Others, like Deussen,” 
derive it from two pronominal roots, so that it would 
originally mean ** This I." However that may be, Atman is 
not -only a philosophical conception, but a word which fre- 
quently occurs in Sanskrit, and whose meaning is perfectly 
clear. It signifies “ self," is often used as a reflexive pronoun, 
and as a substantive denotes one's own person, one's own 
body in contrast to the outside world, sometimes the trunk in 
contrast to the limbs, but most frequently the soul, the true 
self, in contrast to the body.” | 

These two conceptions Brahman and Atman have become 
united in the philosophy of Upanisads. Thus the famous 
doctrine of  Sündilya begins with the words: '' Truly, 
this All is Brahman," and ends, after a description of.the 





1) Cf. above, pp. 224 f. A. Weber already hns compared Brahman with the logoa-idea 
in Neo-Platoniam and in Christianity. Thus also Deussen, System des Vedanta, p. 51 and 
Max E. Hecker, Schopenhauer und die indische Philosophie (Cologue, 1897), p. 3. Deussen 
desires to bring Mrabman into accord with the" will” of Schopenhauer, but, as Hecker 
(p. 82) mildly expresses it, is forced "' to offer some violence to the conception of 
Brahman.” A comparison which ia more justifiable is that with the "mana" of the 
Melanesiuns, which has been emphasised by N. Söderblom, in his "Das Werden des 
Gotterglaubens," 1916, pp. 270 ff. 

*) AGPh, 1, 1, p. 285. 

3) On the term Atman s. Deussen, ERE. II, 195 ff. ; Jacobi, ERE. 1I, 801; Dasgupta, 
History of Indian Philosophy, I, 25 f. According to Deussen, Atman is “the most 
abstract, and thorefore the best namo which philosophy has found for its solo and eternal 
theme.” Sohopenhauer named bia white poodle “ Atman,” whereby, following the 
Vedantic doctrine, he desired to acknowledge the inner being as equal in man and beast,” 


(Hecker, loc. ext., p. 8.) 
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Atman, with the statement that Brahman and Atman 
are one: 

"This my Atman in my inmost heart is smaller than a grain of rice, 
ora barley-corn, or a mustard seed, or a millet grain.......... This my 
Atman, in my inmost heart is greater than the earth, greater than the 
sky, greater than the heavens, greater than all spheres. In him are all 
actions, all wishes, all smells, all tastes; he holds this Al! enclosed within 
himself ; he speaks not, he troubles about nothing ;—fAts my Atmax in my 
inmost heart is this Brahman. With him, when I depart out of this life, 
shall I be united. For him to whom this knowledge has come, for him, 
indeed, there exists no doubt. Thus spake Sandilya yea Sandilya.”") 

Deussen expresses this fundamental idea of the Upanisads 
briefly and pertinently in the words: “The Brahman, the 
power which presents itself to us materialised in all existing 
things, which creates, sustains, preserves, and receives back 
into itself again all worlds, this eternal infinite divine power 
is identical with the Atman, with that which, after stripping 
off everything external, we discover in ourselves as our real 
most essential being, our individual self, the soul.”* This 
doctrine has found expression most pointedly and clearly in 
the Upanisad dictum which later became the confession of 
faith of millions of Indians, in the “tat (vam asi" (so often 
quoted by Schopenhauer), “ that art thou," i.e. the universe 
and the Brahman, that art thou thyself, or in other words : 
The world exists only in so far as thou thyself art consciou . 
of it. Let us hear in what manner the poet-philosophers of 
the Upanisads endeavour to make clear this doctrine of the 
unity of the world with the Brahman and of the Brabman 

with the Atman : ? 

* Svetaketu was the son of Uddalaka Áruni. To him said his father : 
‘Svetaketu, betake thyself as a Veda-student to a teacher. For, my dear 





ry Chaindogya-Upanigad, Ill, 14. Cf. above, p. 225, | 

*) Deusser, " The Philosophy of the  Upanighada," translated by A. 5. Geden, 
Edinburgh, 1906, p. 39. 

») Chaindogya-Upanigad, VI, 1 ff, 
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one, in our family itis not customary to be a Brahmin in name only, 
without having learnt the Veda.” So at the age of twelve years he was 
initiated as a pupil. And at twenty-four years of age, after he had learnt 
everything in all the Vedas he came home—proud, haughty, and regard- 
ing himself as a learned man. Then said his father to him : ‘As thou 
art now, my dear Svetaketu, so prond and haughty, and regardest thyself 
as a learned man, tell me, hast thou also inquired into that doctrine by 
which that which is unheard becomes heard, that which is- unthought- 
becomes thought, that which is unknown becomes known ?’ ‘ Venerable 
one, of what does this doctrine consist?’ ‘ Just as, my dear one, through 
one lump of clay everything that is of clay is known and the difference 
lies only in the word, is merely a name—but in truth it is clay—; and just 
as, my dear one, through one copper trinket everything which is of copper 
is known and the difference lies only in the word, is merely a name— 
but in truth it is copper— ; and just as, my dear one, through one pair 
of nail scissors everything which is of iron is known and the difference lies 
only in the word, is merely a name—but in truth it is iron—- ; $0, my dear 
one, it is with this doctrine. * Surely my honourable teachers did not 
know this; for if they had known it, why should they not have told it to 
me? ‘Then, venerable one, do thou expound it to me.’ ‘Very well, my 
dear one,' said his father. 

‘Only the ezristenf, my dear one, was here in the beginning, and this 
only as One without a Second. To be sure, some people have said: Only 
the non-existent was here in the beginning, and this only as One 
without a Second, and out of this non-existent arose the existent. But 
how, my dear one, could this be so? How could the existent arise out 
of the non-existent? Only the existent, my dear one, was here in the 
beginning, and this only as One without a Second!' (He then 
demonstrates further, how this ezis/ent had created hest, which had 
created water, which, in its turn, had created food; and how the 
existent, penetrating those three elements, developed the material 
world out of itself. In the phenomena of sleep, of hunger and of thirst, 
he then explains how everything leads back to the three elements, heat, 
water, food—or, as we would say: fire, water, earth—while these three 
elements in their turn rest only upon the >xistent. But as this ertstent 
has, with the Atman, its soul, penetrated into all beings, so it is also the 
soul in us. When, therefore, a man dies, he becomes again that which 
he originally was; he unites again with the existent, out of which he was 
prodaced. Now follow a number of similes which are all intended to 
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illustrate the doctrine of the oneness of the world with the Alone-existing 
and the human soul) ‘As, my dear one, the bees, when they are 
preparing honey, collect the juices of the most diverse trees and then 
combine the juice in one unity ;—as in this unity those juices do not 
retain any difference, so that they could say: I am the juice of this tree, 
I am the juice of that tree—so, my dear one, all these creatures hero, 
when they have become absorbed in the ertsient have no consciousness of 
the. fact that they have become absorbed in the existent. Whatever they 
may be here, whether tiger or lion, wolf or boar, worm or bird, fly or 
gnat,—(AÀis (namely, the eristent) they become. And it is this very 
minute thing which constitutes the being of the All, that 1s the truth, 
that is the Atman, /Aat art thou, O Svetaketu.’ ‘Venerable one, instruct 
me yet further. * Very well, my dear one............ 

‘Fetch me a fruit from yonder fig-tree !' ‘ Here it is, venerable 
one. ‘Split it.’ ‘It is split, venerable one.” ‘ What dost thou see 
therein?’ ‘ Very tiny grains, venerable one!’ ‘Split one of these!" ‘It is 
split.’ ‘What seest thon therein?’ ‘Nothing, venerable one.’ Then 
said the father to him: ‘My dear one, it is as a result of that very 
quintessence which thou dost not perceive, that this big fig-tree 
stands here. Believe me, my dear one, it is this very minute thing which 
constitutes the being of the All, that is the truth, that is the Atman, 
that art thou, O Svetaketu!’ ‘Venerable one, instruct me yet further.’ 
t Very well, my dear one.’ 

‘ Place this piece of salt in water and come to me again to-morrow 
morning. He did so. Then his father said to him: * Bring me the salt 
which thou didst place in water last night.’ He felt for it, but did not 
find it; it had vanished. ‘Just taste the water from one side. How 
doer it taste?’ ‘Salty.’ * Taste from the middle. How does it taste?’ 
‘Salty.’ ‘Taste from the other side. How does it taste?’ ‘Salty.’ 
‘Eat something with it and then return to me.’ He did so, but the salty 
taste still remained. Then his father said to bim: ‘Truly, my dear. son, 
here also (in the body) thou dost not perceive the ezisfen/, and yet it is 
there. And this very minute thing it is which constitutes the being of 
the All, that is the truth, that is the Átman, that art thou, O Svetaketu.'" 


What inspires us with the highest respect for these 
ancient thinkers of India is the earnestness and the enthu- 
siasm with which they endeavoured to fathom the divine 
principle, or what Kant would call the thing-in-itself whether 
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they called it “the one” or “the existent,” Brahman or 
Atman. Thus we read in a dialogue, which recurs in two 
Upanisads in two different versions," how Gargya Balaki, 
a proud and learned Brahman, comes to Ajatasatru, the King 
of Benares, and pledges himself to explain the Brahman to 
him. One after another he explains the Purusa, i.e., the 
personal spirit, in the sun, in the moon, in the lightning, 
in the ether, in the wind, in the fire, in the water, then the 
spirit which appears as a reflected image or shadow, in the 
echo, in sound, in dreams, in the human body, or in the eye, as 
the Brahman. Ajatasatru, however, is not satisfied with 
any of these explanations, so that finally, the learned Brahman 
himself goes for instruction to the king, who then explains 
to him that the true Brahman is to be sought only in the 
intelligent spirit (Purusa) in man, i.e., in the Atman, in the 
self. “As a spider spins her web out of herself, as out of 
a fire the little sparks fly in all directions, so out of this 
Atman emanate all vital breaths, all worlds, all gods and 
all beings." 

Similarly, in a famous Upanisad passage, the difference 
between the true and the false Atman is shown. There 
we read : 


«©The Atman, from which all evil has fled, which is free from old 
age, free from death and free from care, whieh is without hunger and 
without thirst, whose wishes are the true, whose intentions are the true, 
that Atman should one investigate, that Atman should one endeavour to 
know: he who has found and known this Atman, attains to all worlds 
and the fulfilment of all wishes. Thus spake Prajapati. This was 
heard by the gods, as well as the demons, and they said: ‘It is well, 
we will investigate this Atman—the Atman, through the investigation 
of which one obtains all worlds and the fulfilment of all desires.’ From 
among the gods, Indra arose, and from among the demons Virocana 
arose, and both, without having communicated with each other, came 





1) KaugItaki-Up. IV and Brbadáragyaka-U p. IE X. 
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to Prajāpati with firewood in their hands.') They stayed with him as pupils 
for thirty-two years. Then said Prajāpati to them : * What is your desire 
in living here as pupils?” and they said : * The Atman, from which all evil 
bas fled, which is free from old age, free from death and free from care, 
which is witlout hunger and without thirst, whose wishes are the true, 
whose intentions are the true, that Atman shall one endeavour to know: he 
who has found and known this Atman, gains all worlds and the fulfilment 
of all desires. This thy speech, venerable one, we have heard. Our desire 
is for this Atman; therefore we have lived with thee here as pupils. 
(Prajapati now first explains to them that the Purusa in the eye or in the 
reflected image is the Atman. Virocana is satisfied with this, retarns to the 
demons and proclaims to them the doctrine that the body is the Atman, 
and that one has only to please and care for the body in order to obtain all 
worlds. Indra; however, soon understands that the explanation given by 
Prajépati cannot have been meant seriously. Dissatisfied he returns and 
again stays with Prajápati as his pupil for thirty-two years.) Then the 


"latter said to bim: ‘He (the spirit) who roams about blithely in 


| pp. 264 ft.) 


* 


- ‘ 
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dreams,*) he is the Atman, that is the Immortal, the dangerless, that 
i» the Brahman.’ Then Indra departed thence with a quiet heart.” (But 
even before he had reached the gods he comprehended that the vision in 
dream could not be the true Atman, either, Once again he returns to 
Prajápati and stays with him as a pupil for thirty-two years. Now Praja- 
pati declares the soul in dreamless, profound sleep to be the true Atman. 
With that also Indra is not satisfied, he returns, and Prajapati suffers him 
to live with him for another five years, when at last he reveals to him the 
doctrine of the true Atman.) ‘O Indra, mortal indeed is this body, of 
which death takes possession. It is the dwelling-place of that immortal, 
incorporeal Atman. Possessed by pleasure and pain is the (Atman) which 


1) The pupil has to live with the teacher and serve him, and especially tend the 
sacred fire. "To come with wood in one's hand” therofore means "to go to somecne as 
a pupil for instruction." 

*) As in the Upanisads the development of the Atman conception is traced to the 
true Atman through the preliminary steps of the purusa in tbe eye, in the reflected 
image, in the shadow and in the dream-picture, to which the prána or breath of life is 
often added, so we find in remarkable agreement also among the primitive 
races, the breath, the “ little dweller in the eye," the reflected image, the shadow, and 
visions, as preliminary steps to the belief in a soul. (Of. E. B. Tylor, * Primitive Culture," 
London, 1903. I, pp. 430 ff. Frits Schulfse, Psychologie der Naturvdlker, Leipzig, 1900, 
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is united with the body, for so long as he is united with the body, there is 
no defence for him against pleasure and pain. But when he is incorporeal, 
then certainly pleasure and pain do not touch him............ Now when the 
eye is directed to yonder ether, then Ae is the spirit (Puruga) in the eye, 
but the eye serves only for seeing. And it is the Atman who snows: 
“this I will smell ” ; the organ of smell serves only for smelling. And it 
is the Átman who snows: “this will 1 speak”; the voice serves only for 
speaking. And it is.the Atman who £nows; “ this will I hear”; the organ 
of hearing serves ouly for hearing. And it is the Atman who énows: 
'" this will I think " ; the organ of thought is his divine eye.. He it is who 
is pleased when, with the organ of thought, this divine eye, he sees the 
objects of his desires. Him, indeed, tics Alman, do the gods worship in the 
Brahman-world ; therefore do they possess all worlds and all their desires 
are fulfilled. And he obtains all worlds and the fulfilment of all desires, 


who has found and recognises this Atman.’ Thus spake Prajápati, so spake 
Prajápati." !? 


Thus here again the true Atman is explained as the know- 
ing and intelligent spirit in man. But the doctrine that this 
Atman is one with the universe and that everything exists only 
in so far as it is in the coznitive self, is taught by the beauti- 
ful conversation between Yàjnünavalkya and Maitreyi. Yàjna- 
valkya is about to leave home in order to conclude his life as 
a hermit in the forest. So he wishes to make a settlement 
between his two wives, and tells this to the one, Maitreyi. 


* MaitreyI said: * My Lord, if this whole earth, full of wealth, belong- 
ed to me, tell me, should I be immortal by it?’ 

‘No,’ replied Yájüavalkya ; ‘like the life of rich people will be thy 
life. But there is no hope of immortality by wealth.’ 

And MaitreyI said: * What should I do with that by which I do not 
become immortal ? What my Lord kuoweth (of immortality), tell that 
to me.' 

Yajfiavalkya replied: ‘Thou who art truly dear to me, thou spe» kest 
dear words. Come, sit down, | will explain it to thee, and mark well 
what I say.’ 








1) Chandogya-Upanigad, VIII, 7-12. 
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And he said: Verily, a husband is not dear, that you may love the 
husband ; but that you may love the Self, therefore a husband is dear. 

* Verily, a wife is not dear, that you may love the wife; bat that you 
may love the Self, therefore a wife is dear. 

‘ Verily, sons are not dear, that you may love the sons; but that you 
may love the Self, therefore sons are dear..... — À 

* Verily, the Devas are not dear, that you may love the Devas; but 
tbat you may love the Self, therefore the Devas are dear. 

‘Verily, creatures are not dear, that you may love the creatures ; 
but that you may love the Self, therefore are creatures dear. 

* Verily, everything is not dear that you may love everything; but 
that you may love the Self, therefore everything is dear. 

* Verily, the Self is to be seen, to be heard, to be perceived, to be 
marked, O Maitreyt! When we see, hear, perceive and know the Self, 
then all this is known !”™ 

One of the most frequent appellations of the Atman 
‘in the Upanisads is the word “ prana,” ie, “breath of 
life, life, life-principle." And numerous portions of the 
Upanisads deal with this Prana, which is one with the 
intelligent self; or with the relations of the same to the 
organs of the soul, the so-called Pranas (pranah, plural of 
prana). These organs—speech, breath, sight, hearing and 
the organ of thought— correspond to five forces of Nature 
in the universe: fire, wind, the sun, the quarters of heaven 
and the moon. And the U panisads often talk of the reciprocal 
action between the organs and the forces of Nature. That 
is to a certain extent the psychology, which indeed cannot be 
separated from the metaphysics, of the Upanisads. The oft- 
related ** psychological fable " of the dispute of the vital organs 
about rank, is very popular. It is there told how the Pranas, 
or vital organs, once fought for precedence. They went to 
the father Prajapati, that he might settle their dispute. 

“ He said to them : ‘ That one of you after whose going off the body 

appears as if it were the very worst off—he is the most superior of you.’ 





') Brhad&ranyaka-Up, II, 4. Translated by Mas Maller, BBE., Vol, 15, pp. 108-110. 
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8. Speech went off. Having remained away a year, it came around 
again, and said : ‘ How have you been able to live withont me?’ 

* As the dumb, not speaking, but breathing with the breath, seeing 
with the eye, hearing with the ear, thinking with the mind. Thua,’ 

Speech entered in. 

9. The Eye went off. Having remained away a year, it came around 
again, and said: * How have you been able to live without. me?’ 

* As the blind, not seeing, but breathing with tha breath, speaking with 
speech, hearing with the ear, thinking with the mind. Thus.’ 

The Eye entered in. 

10. The Ear went off. Having remained away a year, it came 
around again, and said: ‘ How have you been able to live without me ?' 

* As the deaf, not hearing, but breathing with the breath, speaking 
with speech, seeing with the eye, thinking with the mind. Thus.’ 

The Ear entered in. 

1]. The mind went off. Having remained away a year, it came 
aronnd again, and «aid: * How have you been able to live without me?’ 

‘ As simpletons, mindless, but breathing with the breath, speaking | 
with speech, seeing with the eye, bearing with the ear, Thus,’ 

The Mind entered in. 

12. Now when the Breath was about to go off—as a fine horse 
might tear ont the pegs of his foot-tethers all together, thue did it tear oat 
the other Breaths all together. They ali came to it, and said: ‘Sir! 
Remain. You are the most superior of us. Do not go off.’ 

15. Verily, they do not call them ‘ Speeches,’ nor * Eyea,’ nor ‘ Ears,’ 
nor *Minds, They call them * Breaths’ (pràna), for the vital breath is 
all these.” 

Just as the doctrine ofthe Prána and the Pranas is con- 


nected with the fundamental doctrine of the Atman, the same 
doctrine also affords the poet-philosophers of the Upanisads a 
motive for magnificent philosophical poems, as they can best 
be called, on the fortunes of the individual Atman, £e, the 
human soul, in the conditions of waking and of dreaming, of 
sleep and of death, and in its wanderings in the Beyond up to 
its final * emancipation,” i.e., its complete absorption in the 


————!Là.Aaà 0A  — c2Oanm—— — — —— ' 
>) Ob&ndogyn-Up. V, I. Translated by R. E. Hume, “The Thirteen Principal 


Upanishads,” pp. 227 f. CJ. Brhadáragyaka-Up. VI, 1, 7-14. 
| 88 
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Brahman. Thus, above all, the Brhadaranyaka-U panisad 
(IV, 3-4) sketches a picture of the fortunes of the soul, which, 
as Deussen" rightly remarks, “for richness and warmth of 
expression surely stands alone in Indian literature, and per- 
haps in the literature of all nations." Here we find also the 
doctrine of the /ransmigration of souls, and in the closest con- 
nection with it, developed clearly and distinctly for the first 
time, the ethical doctrine of Karman, action, which, with the 
unerringness of a law of Nature, must have its consequences. 
This great doctrine of action, which was later, especially in 
Buddhism, preached in every street and by-way, is still a great 
mystery in the U panisads. Artabhaga asks Yajiiavalkya: 

“ * Yaifiavalkya,' said he, * when after the death of this man here his 
voice enters into the fire, his breath into the wind, his sight into the sun, 
his organ of thought into the moon, his hearing into the quarters of heaven, 
his body into the earth, his soul (Atman) into the ether, the hairs of his 
body into the herbs, the hairs of his head into the trees, and his blood and 
seed are laid down in the water,—where then is this man?’ ‘Take me by 
the hand, my dear one!’ said Yàjüavalkya. ‘ Artabbaga, let us two only 
know of this; let this discussion of ours not bein public.’ And the 
two went out and discussed together; and it was Action of which they 
spoke; it was Action which they praised. Verily, he becomes good 
through good action, bad through bad action.” *) 

This doctrine is then treated in a more detailed manner 
along with the magnificent description of the departure of the 
soul out of the body. It says there: 

** The point of his heart begins to shine, and by this light the Atman 
departs, be it out of the eye or out of the head, or out of other 
parts of the body. And while he is departing the breath of life 
(prána) follows him ; and behind the departing breath of life depart 
all the vital organs, the consciousness also follows them. But he, the 
cognitive one (the Atman) is endowed with cognition, Knowledge and 
the actions, the experiences of the former life, remain attached to him. 
Just as a grass-—leech,) when it has arrived at the end of a 


1) Sechzig Upanishads, p. 463. 
*) Brbadáragyaka-Up., III, 2, 13 f. 
*) See Barua, Pre-Baddhistic Indian Philosophy, p. 175. 
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blade of grass, making another start (for another blade), draws itself 
together towards (this blade), so man, when he has stripped off the 
body and has rid himself of non-knowledge, making another start (for 
another body), draws himself together towards (that other body). Just 
as an embroideress undoes a small portion of a piece of embroidery, and 
out of it creates a different, quite new and more beautiful design, so man, 
when he has stripped off his body and has rid himself of non-knowledge, 
creates for himself a different, quite new and more beautiful form, that 
of the spirit of an ancestor or of a Gandharva, of a Brahman or of a 
Prajāpati, of a god or of a man, or that of some other being............As he 
has acted, as he has lived, so he becomes ; be who has done good, is born 
again as a good one, he who has done evil, is born again as an evil cue. 
He becomes good through good action, bad through bad action. Therefore 
it is said: ‘Man here is formed entirely out of desire, and according 
to bis desire is his resolve, and according to his resolve he performs 
the action, and according to the performance of the action is his 
destiny.’ " © 

In consequence of this doctrine of Karman the moral 
element plays a far greater part in the Upanişads than in 
the Brahmanas. Moreover, we should not ignore the fact 
that the metaphysical doctrine of the Atman, for whose sake 
we love our fellow-creatures? involves a deep ethical idea : 
as it is in reality the universal soul which we love in each 
individual, love for all ereatures wells up from the recogni- 
tion of the Atman.? However, in the U panisads, too, there is 
not much room left for actual moral teaching. Comparatively 
rarely do we meet with moral precepts, such as for example 
in the Taittirrya-Upanisad (1, 11) the teacher gives the scholar 

is departing on his life's journey : 

- — M do thy duty, neglect not the study of the Veda. 
After thou hast brought thy teacher the agreeable gift (after completion 
of the period of training) see that the thread of thy race does not break 


!) Brhadáragyaka-U p., IV, 4, 2-5. 

*) See above, pp. 249 f. ; 

3) On the ethics of the Upanigads, 
pp. 58 (f. John Mackenzie, Hindu Ethics, London, 1922, pp. 67 ff. ; 


Philosophy, 1, pp. 207 ff. 


a. Hume, The Thirteen Principal Upanishads, 
S. Radhakrishnan, Indian 
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— ——— Neglect not the ceremonies for the gods and Fathers. A god 
be to thee thy mother, a god be to thee thy father, a god be to thee tby 
teacher, a god be to thee the guest," and so on. 

There is another passage referring to ethics which we find 
in the Brhadáranyaka-U pauisad (V, 2) which is more interest- 
ing and much more Upanisad-like than these moral precepts: 

“ Three kinds of sons of Prajápati, the gods, human beinge, and the 
demons, sojourned with their father Prajüpati as pupile. After the gods 
had sojourned there as pupils, they said : ‘ Tell us something, O master!’ 
And he uttered the syllable ‘da’ and said: * Did you understand that ?’ 
‘ We anderstood it,’ thev said : * thou didst say to us damya/a (restrain 
yourselves). ‘ Yes,’ said he; ‘you understood it) Then the human 
beings said to him: ‘ Tell us something, O master!’ And he uttered 
the same syllable ‘da’ and said : ‘ Did you understand that?’ ‘ We 
understood it,’ they «aid, * thou didst say to us: dakia (give) ‘ Yes,’ 
said he, * you onderstood it.” Then the demons said to him: ‘ Tell us 
something, O master!’ And he uttered to them the same syllable ‘du’ 
and sail: * Did you understand that?’ ‘We understood it,’ they said, 
‘thou didst say to us. ‘dayadhram (have pity)’ ‘Yes, said he,‘ you 
understood it.” And it is just this which yonder divine voice, the ! hander, 
proclaims : da-da-da, that means damyata, datta, dayadhvam. Therefore 
shall he learn these three things : self-restraint, generosity and pity." 

It is easy enough to see why we meet but seldom with 
such ethical doctrines in the Upanisads. According to the 
doctrine of the Upanisads the highest object to be aimed at 
is union with the Brahman, and this union can be attained 
only by giving up non-knowledge, by cognition. Only he 
who has recognised the oneness of the soul with the Divine 
will obtain deliverance, i.e., complete union with the Brahman. 
But in order to attain this highest object it is necessary to 
give up all works, good as well as bad. For sacrifices and 
pious works only lead to new re-births, knowledge alone leads 
from this maze to the One and Eternally True. “As no 
water remains attached to the leaf of the lotus blossom, so no 
bad deea remains attached to him who knows this,” ” 


1) Chandogya-Up. IV, 14,8. Cf. Kaugitaki-Up. 1, 4, III, 8. 
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Already in the Brihmanas and Aranyakas there is repeated 
mention of the advantages which accrue to him who knows 
some secret doctrine or other of sacrificial science, —** who 
knows this." Nothing is more characteristie of the U panisads, 
however, than the ever-recurring promise of happiness and 
blessedness, of earthly possessions and heavenly Joys as a 
reward for him ‘ who knows this.” ‘lhe idea that knowledge 
is not only power, but the highest object to be aimed at, is 
traceable throughout all the Upanisads. Not only Indra 
serves Prajàápati for 101 years as a pupil, but it is also often 
reported that human beings serve a teacher for years as pupils 
in order to receive from him the transmission of some know- 
ledge or other. Kings are prepared to present thousands of 
cows and piles of gold to the Brahman who can proclaim to 
them the doctrine of the true Atman or Brahman. But 
Brahmans also humble themselves before kings, rich people 
before beggars, when these, as is not seldom the case, are in 
possession of higher wisdom." This yearning for knowledge 
has found its most touching expression in the beautiful poem 
of Naciketas, which we find in the Kathaka-U panisad. 
he youth Naciketas has descended into the lower world 

and the god of death has vouchsafed him three wishes. Naci- 
ketas wishes, firstly, that he may return alive to his father, 
secondly he wishes for heavenly bliss. When he is to express 
his third wish he says: 

« Thie doubt that there is in regard to a man deceased : 

* He exists,’ say some; * He exists not,” say others— 

This would I know, instructed by thee! 

Of the boons this is boon the third.” 

Thereupon Yama replies that this question of what hap- 

pens to man alter death, is so difficult to investigate that even 
the gods were once in doubt about it, and he begs the youth 


to give up his wish. 


1) Cf. above pp. 227 ff. 
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“ Choose centenarian sons and grandsons, 

Many cattle, elephants, gold and horses. 

Choose a great abode of earth. 

And thyself live as many autumns as thou desirest. 
This, if thou thinkest an equal boon, 
Choose—wealth and long life ! 

A great one on earth, O Naciketas, be thou. 
The enjoyer of thy desires I make thee. 

W hate’er desires are bard to get in mortal world— 

For all desires at pleasure make request. 

These lovely maidens with chariots, with lyres— 

Such (maidens), indeed, are not obtainable by men— 

By these, from me bestowed, be waited on! 

O Naciketas, question me not regarding dying (marana) ! " 

Naciketas, however, will not be deterred from his wish by 
these promises of earthly possessions : 


* Ephemeral things! That which is a mortal's, O End-maker, 
Even the vigor (tejas) of all the powers, they wear away. 
Even a whole life is slight indeed. 
Thine be the vehicles (vàha)! Thine be the dance and song! 
Not with wealth is a man to be satisfied. 
Shall we take wealth, if we have seen thee? 
Shall we live so long as thou shalt rule? 
—This, in truth, is the boon to be chosen by me...... 
This thing whereon they doubt, O Death : 
What there is in the great passing-on—tell us that ! 
This boon, that has entered into the hidden-— 
No other than that does Naciketas choose." 


Then Yama, the god of death, praises Naciketas for hav- 
ing chosen knowledge and not pleasures, and at last imparts 
to him the doctrine of the immortality of the Atman.” 

But how this high esteem of knowledge leads not only to 
the disregard of earthly pleasures, but to contempt of the 


IX a — 

1!) The above verses (K&th.-Up., I, 20, 23.25, 26, 27, 29) are given in the translation. 
of Hume, Thirteen Principal Upanishads, pp. 344 f. A fino poetical, but very free transla. 
tion of the legend is given by J. Muir, Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers, 
pp. 54 ft. 
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world altogether," is shown us by another Upanisad, in 
which for the first time that pessimistic trait of Indian 
thought appears, which we will meet with again and again in 
the later Indian literature. There we read: ? 


“A king named Brhadratha, after having installed his eldest son on the 
tbrone, thinking that his body is non-eternal, turned to renunciation and 
went forth into the forest. There he gave himself up to the severest 
mortification, standing with arms stretched upwards and gazing into the 
sun. After one thousand days had elapsed there approached him............ 
the Atman-knowing, venerable Sakayanya. ‘Stand up, stand up and choore 
a wish!’ thus spake he to the king. He made his obeisance to him and 
said: * O venerable one! Iam not cognizant of the Atman. Thou know- 
est his nature, as we have heard; mayest thou explain this to us!’ (The 
Brahman desires to dissuade him from this wish and invites him to wish 
for something else. Then the king bursts forth into the words:) ‘O 
venerable one ! In this evil-smelling, pithless body, composed of bones, 
skin, sinews, marrow, flesh, seed, blood, mucus, tears, gum of the eyes, 
faeces, urine, bile and phlegm,—how can one possibly enjoy pleasure! In 
this body burdened with passion, anger, desire, delusion, fear, cowardice, 
envy, separation from that which is beloved, attachment to that which 
is not beloved, hunger, thirst, age, death, disease, trouble and such 
like,—how ean one possibly enjoy pleasure! We see also that this 
whole world is transitory, just like these flies, mosquitoes, and such 
like, these herbs and trees, which rise and again decay.’ (There then 
follows an enumeration of ancient kings and heroes who had to perish, also 
gods and demigods, who all fall victims to annibilation.) ‘ But what of 
these! There are yet other things,—drying-up of great seas, falling down 
of the mountains, swaying of the Pole Star,...... sinking of the “arth, the 
fall of the gods from their place,—in the course of a world in which such 
things happen, how indeed can one enjoy pleasure! When even he who 
is satiated with it, must return again and again! ‘Therefore rescue me! 
For I feel in this world-cycle like the frog in a waterless well. Thou, O 
venerable one, art our refuge," 

It is noteworthy, however, that this passage, to which 
numerous parallels may be found in the Buddhist as well as 


ae . 
1) Cf. P. Regnaud, Le Pessimisme Brahmanique (Annales du Musée Guimet, t. I, 


pp. 101 ff.) 
*) Maitréyana-Up., I, 2-4. 
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in the later Sanskrit literature, belongs to one of the latest 
Upanisads. For the Maitriyana-U panisad is, in language and 
style, nearer to the classical Sanskrit literature than to the 
Veda and is decidedly post-Buddhist," The old Vedic 
Upanisads contain but the germs of pessimism in the doctrine 
of the non-reality of the world. Only the Brahman is real, 
and this is the Atman, the soul, “ which passes beyond hunger 
and thirst, sorrow and delusion, old age and death." “ That 
which is different from it is full of suffering." —ato'nyad 
frtam.” But “that which is different from it," does not 
exist at all in reality, and therefore also the suffering and 
misery of the world are not real. The knowing one, who has 
comprehended the doctrine of the Unity, knows no fear, no 
pain. “He who knows the joy of the Brahman, for him 
there is no fear." * Where is delusion, where sorrow, for 
bim who knows the Unity?” Joy (ananda) is a name of the 
Brahman. “ Consisting of joy (ànandamaya) is the Atman. 
And likè a song of triumph of optimism sound the words of 
an Upanis»d: Joy is the Brahman. For truly, out of joy 
arise all these beinzs, by joy they live after they have arisen, 
and when they pass away they are again absorbed into joy." 9 

Thus the doctrine of the Upanisads is at bottom not 
pessimistic. Certainly it is only a small step from the belief 
in the non-reality of the world to contempt of the world. 
The more extravagantly the joy of the Braliman was praised, 
the vainer, the more worthless did earthly existence appear.* 
Therefore, after all, the pessimism of later Indian philosophy 
has its roots in the Upanisads. 

In fact the whole of the later philosophy of the Indians 
is rooted in the Upanisads. ‘Their doctrines formed the 


!) Maitr.-Up., VIT, 8 f., contains distinct allosiona to the Baddhista as heretice. On 
the style of the Maitrüganiya-Upanigad, see Oldenberg, Zur Geschichte der altindischen 


Pross, p. 33. 
1) Brhadürapyaka-U p. TIT, 5. 
9) Taittirlya-Up., 11, 9. 111, 6; Iéa-Up., 7. 
*) Cf. M. F. Hecker, Schopenbauer und die indische Philosophie, pp. 116.120. 
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foundation for the Fedànta-Suütras of Badarayana, a w ork of 
which a later writer" says: “ This text-book is the chief 
of all the text-books. All other text-books serve only as its 
complement. ‘Therefore all who aim at deliverance, shall 
exalt it." The theological-philosophical systems of Sankara 
and of Ramanuja, whose adherents at the present day are 
still counted by millions, are built upon this text-book. More- 
over, all other philosophical systems and religions which have 
arisen in the course of the centuries, the heretical Buddhism 
no less than the orthodox Brahmanical religion of the post- 
Buddhist period, have sprung forth from the soil of the 
Upanisad doctrines. 

On the other hand it proved fatal for the development 
of Indian philosophy that the Upanisads should have been 
pronounced to be “ revelations,” and sacred texts; for in the 
Upanisads we still find vigorous, independent, creative philo- 
sophical thought, which grew rarer and rarer in the later 
development of Indian philosophy for the very reason that 
progress was not only hindered at every step by the fetters of 
the dogmatism of the schools— which is the case in other 
lands as wellas in India—but still more by the orthodox 
belief that every word of an Upanisad must be regarded as 
divine truth. 

However, it was not the belief in their divine revelation 
which gave these philosophical poems (there is hardly a better 
name for them) such enormous power over the minds of men: 
for even the silliest hymns and the most stupid Brahmana 
passages were regarded as uttered by the deity : but it was 
rather the circumstance that, arrayed in the language of 
poetry, they appealed just as much to the heart as to the 
intellect, And it is not because, as Schopenhauer asserts, 
they present the ‘ fruit of the highest human knowledge and 





1) Madhusüdana Sarasvali in his Prasthánabheda. 
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wisdom,” and contain “almost superhuman conceptions," 
* whose originators can hardly be regarded as mere men"" 
that across the space of thousands of years the Upanisads 
still have much to tell ws also; not because, as Deussen 
thinks, these thinkers have obtained, ‘if not the most scienti- 
fic, yet still the most intimate and immediate light upon the 
last secret of existence,” and because (with which Deussen 
seeks to justify the belief of the Indians in revelation) in the 
Upanisads “there are philosophical conceptions unequalled 
in India or perhaps anywhere else in the world."*? No, 
it is because these old thinkers wrestle so earnestly for the 
truth, because in their philosophical poems the eternally 
unsatisfied human yearning for knowledge has been expressed 
so fervently. The Upanisads do not contain “ superhuman 
conceptions,” but human, absolutely human attempts to come 
nearer to the truth—and it is this which makes them so 
valuable to us. 

For the historian, however, who pursues the history of 
human thought, the Upanisads have a yet far greater signi- 
ficance. From the mystical doctrines of the Upanisads one 
current of thought may be traced to the mysticism of the 
Persian Sufism, to the mystic-theosophical logos-doctrine of 
the Neo-Platonics and the Alexandrian Christians down to the 
teachings of the Christian mystics Eckhart and Tauler, and 
finally to the philosophy of the great German mystic of the 
nineteenth century, Schopenhauer? What Schopenhauer 
owed to the Indians he has himself told us often enough. 
He himself calls Plato, Kant and “the Vedas” (by which 
Schopenhauer always means the Upanisads) his teachers. 
In his manuscript written for University lectures he wrote: 
“The results of that which I intend to present to you, agree 





t) Hecker, loc. cit., p. 7. 
*) Deussen, System des Vedanta, pp. 60, 99 f. What exaggerations ! 
*) On Schopenhauer as a mystic, see Hecker, loc. cit., pp. 85 f. 
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with the oldest of all views of life, namely, the Vedas.” He 
calls the opening up of Sanskrit literature *'the greatest gift 
of our century," and prophesies that Indian pantheism might 
become the popular belief in the Occident also. The agree- 
ment of his own system with that of the Upanisads appears 
to him absolutely marvellous, and he tells us “ that each of 
the separate and detached sayings which constitute the Upa- 
nisads might be taken as a conclusion from-the idea communi- 
cated by himself, although. on the other hand the same is by 
no means to be found there already." It is well known that 
the Oupnek'hat used to lie open on his table and that before 
retiring to rest he performed his “devotions” in it, And he 
says of this book: “It is the most satisfying and elevating 
reading (with the exception of the original text) which is 
possible in the world; it has been the solace of my life and 
will be the solace of my deatb."" The fundamental doctrine 
of the Upanisads, however, is the same which, according to 
Schopenhauer, “ was at all times the ridicule of fools and the 
endless meditation of sages," namely, the doctrine of Unity, 
i.e. the doctrine ‘‘that all plurality is only apparent, that in 
all the individuals of this world, in whatever endless number 
they may present themselves after and beside one another, 
yet only one and the same, truly existing Being, present and 
identical in them all, manifests itself."? And if Ludwig 
Stein, who once said: “ The philosophy of the present is 
Monism, that is the interpretation of all that happens in the 
universe," as one unity ? is rigbt, then this “ philosophy of 
the present" was already the philosophy of the ancient Indians 
three thousand years ago. 





1) Parerga und Paralipomena, published by J. — I), p. 427. ($ 185) 
Hecker loc. cit, pp. 6 ff. 
| 5 To R Grundlage der Moral, § 22 (Werks, publ. by J. Frauenst&dt, IV. 
pp. 268 ft). 
ay Supplement to the “ Neue Freie Presse," July 10th, 1904. 
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THE VEDANGAS. 


In one of the Upanisads we are told that there are two 
kinds of knowledge, a higher and a lower. The higher is 
that which teaches us to know the imperishable Brahman, 
but the lower consists of “Rgveda, Yajurveda, Samaveda, 
Atharvaveda, phonetics, ritual, grammar, etymology, metrics 
and astronomy." This is the oldest enumeration of the 
so-called six Vedangas, i.e. the six “limbs” or supplementary 
sciences of the  Veda.? Originally this meant neither 
special books nor special schools, but only subjects of instruc- 
tion, which had to be learned in the Vedic schools themselves, 
in order to understand the Vedic texts. The beginnings of 
the Vedangas may therefore already be sought in the 
Brahmanas and Aranyakas, where along with the explanations 
of the sacrificial ritual we also occasionally find discussions 
ou matters of phonetics, grammar, etymology, metrics and 
astronomy. In the course of time, however, these subjects were 
treated more and more systematically, and separate special 
schools, though still within the Vedie schools, arose for each 
of the six supplementary sciences of the Veda. ‘These then 
evolved special school texts, “‘ manuals," the Sutras, com posed 
in a peculiar prose style intended for memorization. 

The word sara originally means ‘ thread,” then a '* short 
rule,” a precept condensed into a few words. Asa fabric is 
made out of several threads (thus the transition of meaning 
might be explained), so a system of instruction" is woven 





) Mupdaka-Up., I, 1, 5: rgvedo yajurvedah s&marvodo 'tharvavedab| éikea kalpo 
vySkarapam niruktam chando jyotigam. || 

*) Of. above p. 56, and Ludwig, Der Rigveda, ILI, pp. 74 ff. 

3) Similarly, the word tantra originally signifies “web,” then a system of instrec- 
tion, a literary work, a book. In Chinese, too, the word "king" means " originally the 
warp of a texture, then standard, canon, and finally, in ^ metaphorical sense, any book 
which is considered as a rule or canon," s. W. Grube, Geschichte der chinesischen Litteratar, 
Leipzig, 1902, p. 31 
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together out of these short precepts. A larger work consist- 
ing of a number of such sütras strung together is then also 
called Sutra.) These works serve a purely practical 
purpose. "They are to present some science systematically in 
concise brevity, so that the pupil can easily commit it to 
memory. There is probably nothing like these sutras of the 
Indians in the entire literature of the world. It is the task of 
the author of such a work to say as much as possible in as 
few words as possible, even at the expense of clearness and 
intelligibility. The saying of the grammarian Patanjali has 
often been quoted that the author of a sütra rejoices as much 
over the saving of half a short vowel as over the birth of a 
son. An idea of the unique sūtra style, the aphoristic prose 
of these works, can only be given by means of examples. 
The words in brackets in the two following passages in our 
translation must be supplemented in order to make the sense 
of the detached words intelligible : 


Apastambiya- Dharmasütra I, 1, 1, 4-8 : 


Sutra 4: (There are) four castes: Brahmans, Ksatriyas, Vaiéyas and 
Südras. 

Sutra 5: Of these the preceding one (is) always better, according to birth 
(than every succeeding one). 

Sutra 6: For (them who are) not Südras and have not committed bad 
actions, (is preseribed :) initiation asa pupil, Veda-study, fire- 
laying; and (these sacred) acts (are) productive (in this world 
and the next). 

Sūtra 7: Obedience towards the other castes (is the duty) of the Siidras. 

Sutra 8: With each preceding caste which he serves the blies is greater 
(i.e. the higher the caste which a Südra serves, the greater is the 
bliss which shall fall to his share in the next world). 





1) Compare the word brühmana, which originally means 'dictam of a theologian " 
and is then used collectively for the collections of such dicta, and the word upanmiqad, 
which signifies first a secret doctrine, then later means a larger work, a collection of secret 
doctrines (See above pp. 187 f. and 243 f.) 
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Gobhila- Grhyasutra, I, 5, 1-5; 8-9. 


Sitra 1: Now at the new and full moon (i.e. on the day of the new 
moon and on the day of the full moon the following ceremonies 
are to be performed) : 

Sütra 2: On the day of the full moon (when the moon rises) at (the time 
of the evenin r) twilight he shall fast. 

Süíra 3: Some (teachers say); on the following (day, i.e. when the moon 
rises shortly after sunset, he shall fast). 

Sülra 4: Furthermore (he shall fast) on the day on which the moon is 
not seen, (regarding) this day as the day of the new moon. 

Suira 5: At the end of the half-months one shall fast, at the beginning 
of the half-months one shall sacrifice (t.e. a day of fasting shall 
always precede the sacrifices on the day of the new moon or on 
the day of the full moon). 

Sütra 8: But the day on which the moon is not seen, shall be made the 
day of the new moon (:.e. is to be celebrated as the day of the 
new moon). 

Sūtra 9: Even if (the moon) is seen only (a little) once (iu the day), 
(this day can be celebrated as the day of the new moon ; for 
then one says) that (the moon has already) completed her course. 


The Sanskrit-text, in the above, contains only the un- 
bracketed words. The pupil memorised only these aphoristic 
sentences receiving the necessary explanations from the teacher. 
In later times these explanations by the teachers were also 
written down, and we have them in the extensive commen- 
taries on all the sütra-texts, without which the  sütras 
would mostly be unintelligible to us. This peculiar sütra- 
style originated in the prose of the Brahmanas. This prose 
of the Bràhmanas consists almost exclusively of short 
sentences; indirect speech is ent'rely absent; the sequence 
of principal sentences is but rarely interrupted by a relative 
or conditional clause, and its monotony is only relieved to 
some extent by participial constructions. Furthermore, in 
spite of a certain prolixity showing itself especially in awk- 
ward repetitions, much that is taken as a matter of course in 
oral presentation and instruction, remains unsaid, while we 


e 4 
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have to complete it in our translations." Prose of this 
nature could easily, by more and more exaggerated simplifi- 
eation, be turned into such lapidary, detached sentences, 
connected only by the most essential particles, as we find in 
the sütras. For the purpose of the greater saving of syllables 
and still shorter summarising only one new element was 
introduced: the formation of long compound words, with 
which we meet for the first time in the Sütras, and which 
then became particularly characteristic of the classical 
Sanskrit literature and gained ever greater ascendancy at 
later periods. The frequent quotations from the Brahmanas 
in the oldest Sütra-texts, and even when there is no direct 
quotation, the many Brahmana-like passages in the midst of 
the Sütras? make it apparent that the sütra-style was 
developed from the piose of the Bráhmapas. 


Tue LITERATURE OF RITUAL. 


The oldest Sütra works are indeed those which even in 
contents are directly connected with the  Brühmanas and 
Aranyakas. The  Aitareya-Arapyaka actually contains 
passages which are nothing but Sütras, and which tradition 
itself ascribes to the composers of Sütras, Asvalayana 
and Saunaka, and designates as non-revealed.? Samaveda 
literature, too, comprises a few works erroneously termed 
* Brahmanas,” which in reality are Sütras, and on the grounds 
of their contents must be included in the Vedanga literature. 
Ritual (Kalpa), which constitutes the chief contents of the 





!) Bee ab-ve, p. 203, Note I. 
*) Thus certain sections of the Sátkhüyana-S autasütra are similar in style nnd 


character to the Bráhmanas (Weber, HIL., p. 54. Hillebrandt in the preface to his edition 
of the Sa&ókhayana-Srautasütra). In the Baudhéyana-Kalpasitra, too, there arc numerous 
passages which read just like Br&hmapas. The Srautasütras were not however, written 
on the basis of the Brahmans, but on that of a long oral tradition; s, R. Libbecke Ube: 
das Verhiltnis der Bráhmagas und SrauteaütrenDiss., Leipzig, 1908. 


*) Cf. Max Müller, History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 314 f., 339, 
— 
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Brahmanas, is then the first Vedainga to receive systematic 
treatment in special manuals, the so-called Kalpasütras. 
They arose out of the need for compiling the rules for the 
sacrificial ritual in a shorter, more manageable and connected 
form for the practical purposes of the priests. Kalpasiitras 
dealing with the Srauta-sacrifices taught in the Brahmanas 
are called Srautasiitras, and those dealing with the domestic 
ceremonies and sacrifices of daily life, the Grhya-rites, are 
called Grhyasütras." 

The Srautasütras thus contain directions for the laying 
of the three sacred sacrificial fires, for the fire-sacrifice 
(Agnihotra), the new and full moon sacrifices," the sacri- 
fices of the seasons, the animal sacrifice " and especially 
for the soma-sacrifice with its numerous variations." They 
are our most important source for the understanding of the 
Indian sacrifice-cult, and their significance as sources for 
the history of religion cannot be estimated highly enough.? 

The contents of the Grhyasütras are still more manifold, 
and in some respecís more interesting. "They contain direc- 
tions for all usages, ceremonies and sacrifices by virtue of 
which the life of the Indian receives a higher “sanctity,” 
what the Indians ca!l samskara, from the moment when he is 
conceived in the womb, till the hour of his death and still 
further through the death-ceremonies and the cult of the 
soul. We thus find in these works a large number of genuine- 
ly popular customs and usages treated in detail, which refer 





') -Sce above, pp. 56 and 160 f, 

*) Of. A. Hillebrandt, Das altindische Neu-und Vollmondsopfer, Jena, 1879. 

^) Cf. Julius Schwab, Das altindische Tieropfer, Erlangen, 1886. 

*) See nbove pp. 172 M., end Cf. W. Caland, et V. Henry, L'Agnigtoma, description 
complete de la forme normale du sacrifice de Soma, I, Paria, 1906. 

*) The entire ritual-literatare, besides the chief features of tho ritual itaelf, 
Srauta as well as Grhya ceremonies, has been treated in dotail by A. Hillebrandt in the 
" Grundriss," III, 2 (Rituallitteratur. Vedische Opfer und Zauber, Strassburg, 1897). The 
significance of the Srautasitras in the general science of religion waa first fully appreciated. 
by H. Hubert and M. Mauss in their "Essai sur la nature et la fonction du sacrifice," 
(Année Bociologiquo, Paris, 1897-1898, pp. 29-138.) A 
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to conception, birth, the mother and the new-born child, the 
name-giving, the first outing and the first feeding of the 
child ; we find exact directions for the shaving of the boy's 
head, the introduction of the pupil to the teacher (Upanayana 
or “ initiation of the pupil "), the mode of life of the Brahma- 
cirin or Veda-student, the relationship between pupil and 
teacher, and the dismissal of the pupil from the service of 
the teacher. The customs at wooing, betrothal and marriage 
are presented in an especially detailed manner. Here in the 
Grhyasitras, too, the “ five great sacrifices " already mentioned 
in the Satapatha- Brahmana (XI, 5, 6) are minutely described. 
“These are indeed great sacrificial feasts,” it is said emphatic- 
ally in the Brüáhmana, and they are called “great sacrifices ” 
because their performance is among the most important reli- 
gious duties of every head of a household, although in reality 
they consist only of small gifts and a few simple ceremonies. 
These are the daily sacrifices to the gods, demons and 
fathers, which need only consist of the pious laying of a 
log of wood upon the sacred fire of the hearth, a few 
scraps of food, a libation of water, further, hospitality 
toa guest (designated as “‘sacrifice to man") and fifthly, 
the daily reading of a section of the Veda, considered as 
“sacrifice to the Brahman (or the Rsis)." The simple even- 
ing and morning offerings, the new and full moon sacrifices, 
and the annual festivals connected with sacrifices (from which 
the Agnihotra, Darsapürnamàsa and Caturmasya: sacrifices 
under the category of the Srauta-sacrifices may have proceeded) 
are also presented in the Grhyasütras. In addition, such 
customs and ceremonies are described as refer to house- 
building, cattle-breeding and farming, also those of the magic 
rites wl.ich are to serve for averting diseases and unpropitious 
omens, as also exorcisms and rites for love magic and such 
like. Finally the Grhyasütras deal also with the funeral 
customs and the ancestral sacrifice (Sriddhas), which, how- 
ever, assumed such importance that they were soon treated 
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with their minutest details," in special texts (Sraddha- 
kalpas). 

. Thus, then, these Grhyasitras, insignificant though they 
may be as literary works, afford us a deep insight into the 
life of the ancient Indians. "They are in truth a real treasure 
for the ethnologist. One need only remember how laboriously 
the student of classical antiquity has to collect the reporta 
on the daily life of the ancient Greeks and Romans from the 
most diversified works. Here in India we have the most 
reliable reports, we may say reports of eye-witnesses, upon 
the daily life of the ancient Indians, in the form of rules and 
precepts in these apparently insignificant sütra-texts. They 
are, as it were, the “Folklore Journals" of ancient India. It 
is true, they descrihe the life of the ancient Indian father of 
tbe family only from the religious side, but as religion per- 
meated the whole existence of the ancient Indians to such 
an extent that actually nothing could take place without an 
attendant religious ceremony, they are for the ethnologist 
most invaluable sources for the popular customs and usages of 
that ancient period. "The numerous parallels in the manners 
and customs of other Indo- European peoples, which have been 
discovered long ago, with the usages described in the Grhya- 
sütras, make these documents all the more important. In 
particular, the comparison of the Greek, Roman, Teutonic and 
Slavonie marriage customs with the rules contained in the 
Grhyasütras, has shown that the relationship of the Indo- 
European peoples is not limited to language, but that these 
peoples, related in language, have also preserved common 
features from prehistoric times in their manners and customs.” 





!) In the investigation of funeral customs and ancestor-calt based on Indian ritual 
literature, W. Caland has rendered signal service by his works: Über Totenverebrung 
bei einigeo der indogermanischen Völker. Amsterdam, 1588. Altindischer Ahnenkult. 
Leyden, 18803. Die altindischen Todten —und Beatattungsgebr&ücho, Amsterdam, 1898. 
Qf. Winternits, Notes on Sriddbas, WZKM., 4, 1890, pp. 199 ff. 

*) of. E. Hans and A. Weber, Die Heiratagobriache der alten Inder, nach den ring, 
sutra (in Vol. 5. of “ Indische Studien"); L. v, Schroeder, Dio - | 
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No less important is a third class of text-books, directly 
connected with the Grhyasütras, and probably originating 
only as a coptinua*ion of them, namely the Dharmasütras, 
i. e. text-books which deal with the Dharma. Dharma, how 
ever, signifies “right, duty, law," as well as “ religion, custom, 
usage." Therefore these works deal with secular as well as 
religious law, which indeed are inseparable in India. They 
give rules and regulations for the duties of the castes and the 
stages of life (àSramas). Through these works the Brahmans 
succeeded in transforming the law of ancient India to their 
own advantage, and in making their influence felt in all 
directions. We shall deal with these Dharmasütras in detail 
in the section on legal literature. ‘They are mentioned here 
only because, like the Srauta and Grhyasütras, they origin- 
ated in the Vedic schools, and with these form a component 
part of the Kalpasütras or text-books of ritual. 

Lastly the Sulvasütras, which are directly attached to 
the Srautasütras, should be mentioned in connection with 
these Kalpasütras. "They contain exact rules for the measure- 
ment (Sulva means “ measuring-string ") and the building of 
the place of sacrifice and the fire-altars, and as the oldest 

works on Indian geometry, are of no little importance for the 
history of science. 

The Srauta and Grhyasütras are also of great importance 
for the interpretation of the Vedas. They contain not only 





Esten und einiger anderer finnisch-ugrischer Vólkerschaften in Vergleichung mit denen 
der indogermanischen Volker, Berlin, 1888. B. W, Leist, Altarisches Jus gentium. Jena, 
1889; M. Winternifs, Das altindische Hochzeitsrituell nach dem Apastambiya-Grhyasitra 
und einigen anderen verwandten Werken. Mit Vergleichnug der Hochzeitsgobr&uche 
bei den übrigen indogermanischen Völkern. (Derkschriften der kais. Akademie 
der Wissenschaften in Wien, phil.—hist, KL, Vol. XL. Vienna, 1892); M. Winternifs, On a 
Comparative Study of Indo-European Costoms, with special reference to the Marriage 
Customs (The International Folk-Lore Congress, 1891, Papers and Transactions, London, 
1802, pp- 267-291). 0. Schrader. Renllexikon der indogermanischen Altertamakaonde, 
Strassburg 1901, pp. 353 (f. Th. Zachariw, Zum altindischen Hochzeitsritunl, WZKM., Vol. 


XVI I, pp. 135 f, 211 f. 
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the rules for the ritual, but also for the use (viniyoga) of the 
Mantras, i.e. of the prayers and formulas. They are mostly 
verses or Yajus-formulas, which occur in the Vedic Sambhitas; 
and for their correct explanation their use in the sacrificial 
rites is by no means insignificant. Often enough, indeed, the 
mantras have nothing to do with the sacrificial acts for which 
they are prescribed, and it is extremely interesting, from the 
point of view of the history of religion, to see how often 
prayers are used for purposes to which they are not at all 
suited, and how often they have been entirely misunderstood, 
wrongly interpreted, or even arbitrarily altered." Some- 
times, however, their ceremonial use does give the key to the 
explanation of a difficult passage in the Veda. Asa rule the 
mantras are enclosed in the sütras, and are quoted there, now 
in their entirety, now on]y with the commencing words of the 
verses, which are assumed to be familiar. 

It is the mantras too, which show most clearly the 
connexion of the Kalpasütras with certain Vedic schools. 
Thus, for instance, the Srauta and Grhyasütras of the Black 
Yajurveda, give the prayers in the form which they assume 
in the Samhitàs of the Black Yajurveda ; and they give only 
the first words of the verses or Yajus-formulas, which are 
taken literally from the Samhita to which they belong, that 
is, taking for granted that they are known, while they give 
other mantras, for instance those out of the Rgveda or 
Atharvaveda, in entirety. There are, moreover, in all the 
sütras also a number of mantras which do not occur in the 
Samhitüs. There are two Grhyasütras in which the mantras 
are altogether separate from the sütra text and are combined 
in special prayer-books; these are the Mantrabràh mapa, ? 





1) See Winternitz The Mantrapitha, pp. xxix f. and Edwin W, Fay, The Rig-Veda 
Mantras in the Grhya Sitras, Diss. Roanoke. Va. 1899. 

*) Edited, with commentary, by Satyavrata Sümaérami in the “ Ug&" Calcutta 
1890; the first Prapathaka with German translation by Heinrich Sinner, Halle a B. 1901 
(Diss.); the second Prapághaka, with S&àyaga's Comm. and German translation, by Hans 
Jorgensen, Darmstadt 1911 (Diss Kiel). 
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which contains the prayers for the Gobhila-Grhyasitra, 
and the Mantrapatha,” belonging to the Apastambrya- 
Grhyasütra. 

Only in the Black Yajurveda schools of Baudhayana 
and of Apastamba do we find Kalpasütras containing all the 
four kinds of sütra texts, Srauta, Grhya, Dharma and 
Sulvasütras; and in these cases it can also be proved that 
these works are indeed so interconnected that, to a certain 
extent, they can be regarded as the four volumes of a uniform 
work. It is possible that Baudhayana and Apastamba were 
actually the authors of complete Kalpasütras comprising all 
the four kinds of texts. But even if they were not the actual 
authors, at all events, the Srauta, Grhya, Dharma and 
Sulvasütras of the Baudhüyana alt Apastamba schools are 
works composed in each case on a uniform plan, of these two 
schools ? of the Yajurveda. 


Closely related to the sütras of the Apastamba school 
are those of the schools of JBAaàradvaja and of Satyasadha 
Hiranyakesin. The Srautasütra of the Bharadvajas is only 
known in manuscripts, whereas the Grhyasütra has been 
published.* Both the Srauta and the Grhyasütra of the 


1) The Mantrapátha, or the Prayer Book of the Apastambins. Ecited by M 
Winternits, Oxford (Anecdota Oxoniensin) 1897. 

*) The Baudh&yana-Srantasütra has been edited by W. Caland, Bibl. [Ind., 1904-1924 
the Baudhiyana-Grbyasitra by L. Srinivasücharya, Mysore 1904 ( Bibliotheca Sanscrita 
No. 32) ; selections from the Grhyasütra translated by P. Harting, Amersfoort 1922; ti 
Baudh&yana-Bulvasütra has been edited and translated by G. Thibaut in the “ Pandit, 
Vols. IX ff. On the BaundhAvann.Sütras s. Caland, Das rituelle Sūtra des Baudhüyans 
Leipzig 1903 (AKM., XII, 1),—The Apastambiya-Srautasütra has been edited by R. Garb: 
Bibl. Ind. 1882-1903, and Books 1-7 translated into German by W. Caland, Gottingen 1921 
the Apnastambiya-Grhyasitra ed. by M. Winternitz, Vienna 1887, and translated, with th. 
Apastamba-Poribhasgasitras, by  Oldenberg, SBE., Vol. 30; the Apastambiya-Sulvasiitr 
ed. and translated into German by Albert Birk, ZDMG., Vols. 56, 56, 1901-2. Critical an: 
explanatory notes on the Apast.-Sraut. by Caland, ZDMG. 72, 1918, pp. 27 ff. On th 
Érautasütras of the Black Yajurveda s. also A. B. Keith, HOS., Vol. 18, pp. xlii ff. 

3) By Henriette J. W. Salomons, Leyden 1913. 

4) Hiragyakesi-Srautasütra ed. with Comm, in AnSS No. 53; Hiragyakeéi-Grhyn 
sūtra ed, by J. Kirste, Vienna 1889, and translated by Oldenbery in SBE., Vol. 30. 
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Hiranyakesins have been published, whilst the Hiranyakesi- 
Dharmasütra scarcely differs from the Apastamblya-Dharma- 
sütra. 

All these sütras, to which we may add those of the hither- 
to less known schools of the JFadhüulas" and Vaikhanasas," 
are closely associated with the Taittiriya-Samhità. There can 
be no doubt that Baudhayana is the earliest of these sütra- 
writers,” his successors being Bharadvaja, Apastamba and 
Hiranyakesin in chronological order. The Srauta, Grhya and 
Sulvasütras of the Manava school,” and the Kathaka- 
Grhyasütra," which is related to the Manava-Grhyasittra, 
come under the Maitrayani-Samhita. 

Whether a Kalpasütra embracing all four kinds of sütras 
has always existed in every other Vedic school, as in the cases 
of the schools of Baudhayana and Apastamba, cannot be 
determined. Of those schools which do not belong to the 
Black Yajurveda we actually only possess here a Srautasütra, 
and there a Grhyasütra, while the connection of a few 
Dharmasütras with schools of the Rgveda or of the White 
Yajurveda is but a very loose one. To the White Yajurveda 


1) On some fragments of the Vádhüla-Sütras, which are related to those of Baudh&. 
yana, 8. Caland, Acta Orientalia I, pp. 3 ff. ; II, pp. 142 ff. 

*) On the Vaikhánasa-Sütras s. Th. Bloch, Ober das Grhya-und Dharmasütra der 
Vaikh&nasa, Leipzig 1896. The Vaikh&nasadharmapra£na has been published by Ganapati- 
Såsiri in TSS, No. 28, 1913. 

3) This is also confirmed by Baudh&yana's style, which is sometimes intermediate 
between Brihmana and Sütra style. Baudh&yana is sometimes called a pravacanakara, and 
it seems that pravacane is the term for s literary type which forms a transitory stage 
between Brülmanas and Bütras; s. Winferni/z, WZKM, 17, 1908, pp. 289 ff, 

*) Münava-Srautasütra, Books l-V, edited by F. Knauer, St. Petersburg 1900 
ff.; the Cayana of the Manava Srautasütra by J. M. van Gelder, Leyden 1921 (Diss); the 
Münava-Grhyasütra by F. Knaner, St. Peteraburg 1897. Tho Münnava-Brautasütra is 
perhaps the oldest Srnntasütra. Garbe (Apastamba Srauta Sūtra Ed., Vol. IIT, pp xxii 
f.) has ahown that it is certainly older than Apastamba who refers to it, On the Mánava- 
Grhyasütra s. also P. v. Bradke, ZDMG , Vol. 36. The Varühagrhyesu/ra (ed. by R. Sama- 
Sastry, Gaekwad's Oriental Series, Xo. 18, Baroda 1921?, belonging to a school of the 
Maitr&yapiya, is n late work, ^ 

*) Anedition of the Kéthaka-Grhyasütra by W, Caland is announced as being in 
the press by tbe D. A. V. College, Lahore. 
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belong: a XKātyāyana-Śrautasūtra,®” a Pāraskara- 
Grhyasütra" and a Kātyāyana-Śulvasūtra,™® to the 
Rgveda an A$valàyana-Srautasütra," and Aévalayana- 
Grhyasütra* a Srautasütra and a Grhyasütra of Sankha- 
yana;" to the Samaveda the closely related Srautasütras 
of Làatyàyana" and Drāhyāyaņa,® a  Srautasütra 
and a Grhyasütra of the Jaiminiya school," and the 
Grhyasttras of .Gobhila" and Khadira,. Samaveda 
literature also includes the Arseyakalpa, also known as 
the Masakakalpasutra," which teaches which melodies are 
to be sung to the various stanzas at the soma festivals. 


') Ed. by A. Weber, The White Yajurveda, Vol. III. ~ 

*) Ed. with a German translation by A. F. Stenzler, Indische Hausregeln, AKM. 
VI, 2 and 4, 1876-78; with Harihara's comm. by Ladharam Sarman, Bombay 1890; trans- 
lated by H. Oldenber,, SBE., Vol. 29. 

3) A Parióista to this (Katiyam Sulbapariéigtam) ed. by G. Thibaut in “ Pandit," 
N.S, Vol. 4. 

t) Edition in Bibl. Ind. Cf. Keith, HOS., Vol. 25, pp. 51 ff; P. Sabbathier, L’Agnish- 
toma d'après le Qrnuta-sütra d'Acvalàyana, JA. 15, 1890, 1 ff., 186 ff. 

*) Ed. with commentary of Gargya NárAyaga in Bibl. Ind 1869; with commentary 
of Haradattücüárya, by Ganapati Sastri in TSS. No. 78, 1923; wit! German translation by 
A. F. Stenzler, Indische Hausiegeln, AKM, 111, 4, 1864 and IV, 1, 1865; translated into 
English by H. Oldenberg, SBE., Vol. 29. 

°) SadkhAyana-SrautasGtra ed. by A  HiHebrandt in Bibl. Ind. 1888 ff. Cy. 
Keith, JRAS. 1907, pp. 410 ff. and HOS., Vol. 25, pp. 50 f. Sabkháyana-Grhyasütra, Sanskrit 
and German by H. Oldenberg, Ind. Stud., Vol 15; English translation by the same scholar, 
SBE., Vol. 20 "Süámkhyüynannsgrihyasamgrala by Pandita Vasudeva ed. by SomanBthopá- 
dhyüya, Myüyopüdbyüya and Küvyatirtb», and Kaushitakigribyasütras ed. by Ratna 
Gopala Bhatta, BenSS. 1908. 

) Edition in Bibl. Ind. A few chapters translated into German by R. Simon, ZIT., 
Vol, 2, 1023, pp. 1 ff. 

*) Ed. br J. N. Reuter, Part I, London 1904. 

*) D. Gaastra, Bijdrage tot do Kennis van het vedische ritueel, Jaiminiya-Sranta- 
sūtra, Leyden 19060, being text and translation of the Agnigtoma chapter; text of the 
ÉrautakArik^, ib. pp. 36.60. The Jaiminigrhyasütra ed. and translated by W., Caland, 
Lahore 1922 (Punjab Sanskrit Series, No. 2). 

19) Ed. with Comm. by Chandrakanta Tarkalankar, 2nd Ed., in Bibl. Ind., 1906. 
1908. Critically edited, with German translation, by F. Knauer, Dorpat 1884, 1886. 
Translated into English by H. Oldenberg, SBE., Vol. 30. 

^!) Text and English translation by H. Oldenberg in SBE., Vol. 29. 
1) Ed. by W. Caland, AKM. XII, 3, Leipzig 1908. Mašaka is the name of the 
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This sūtra is intimately connected with the Pancavimsa- 
Brahmana and is earlier than the Latyayana-Srautasitra. 
Lastly, among Atharvaveda literature we have a Vaitàána- 
Srautasütra," «a work which originated very late, 
and which was added to the Atharvaveda in order to make it 
of equal value with the remaining three Vedas, and the much 
older and more important Kausikasütra.? This is only 
partly a Grhyasütra, which, like the other Grhyasitras, treats 
of domestic ritual; but it is much more extensive and also 
contains the most minute directions for the performance of 
those magic rites for which the songs and spells of the Athar- 
.vaveda were used. This Kausikasütra is thus a most valuable 
complement to the Atharvaveda-Samhita and an inestimable 
source for our knowiedge of ancient Indian magic. The 
Samavidhana-Brahmana,” too, attached to the Sima- 
veda, is an interesting book of magic, belonging, in spite of 
its title, to the Sütra literature. 

The Grhyasütras are followed up by the Sraddha- 
kalpas and  Pitrmedhasütras, which contain rules . 
for the Sraddhas and the ancestral sacrifices. Some of 
these texts may be classed in the categories of the ritual 
texts of the Vedic schools after which they are named, 
whilst others are later productions." The sūtra texts, 





^) Edited and translated into German by E. Garde, London and Strassburg 1878; 
— the translation is superseded by that of W. Caland, Amsterdam (Akad.) 1910. On the 
position of the VaitSnasitra in the Atharvaveda literature & Caland, WZKM. 18, 1904, 
185 f; Keith, JRAS. 1910, 934 f; Bloomfield, GGA. 1912, No. 1, 

*) Edited by M. Bloomfield, New Haven 1890, Numerous extracts from this 
Sūtra have been given by the samo scholar in the Notes to hia English translation of 
selected hymna of the Atharvaveda (SBE., Vol. 42). The most important sections of the 
Kaufikasitra referring to magic, have also been translated into German by W, Caland 
in his work: Altindisches Zauberritual, Amsterdam, 1900. 

3) Edited by A. C. Burnell, London 1873. Translated into German by Sten Konow, 
Das S&mavidh&nabrüáhmansa, ein altindisches Handbuch der Zauberei, Hallo a.S, 1893. 

*) M@navaéraddhakalpa ed. by W. Caland, Altindischer Ahnencult, pp. 228- f. 
— Ér&ádhakalpe of the Saunakins, ib. pp. 240 ff, fragments of a Paippaládaér&ddhakalpe, 
ib. pp. 243 ff. KSty&yanaór&ddhakalpa, ib. pp. 245 ff. On the Gautama$r&ddhakalpa s. 
Caland in Bijdragen tot de taal, land en volkenkuude van Ned. Indið, 6o Volg. deel I, 
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however, do not exhaust the literature on ritual by any 
means. Just as the Upanisads of the Veda are followed 
up by the post-Vedic Upanisad literature, so the Vedic 
ritual literature is followed up by literary activity in the 
realm of ritual, which has continued down to the most recent 
times. Next after the Srauta and Grhvasiitras follow the 
Parisistas or “ addenda," in which certain things are treated 
in greater detail, which have merely been briefly indicated in 
the Sütras. The Parisistas appended to the Gobhilagrhyasitra 
are of importance, namely the Grhyasamgrahaparisista of 
Gobhilaputra, and the Karmapradipa.? ‘The Pari- 
Sistas of the Atharvaveda," which throw light more 
especially on all kinds of magical practices, omens and 
portents and the like, are of great value from the point of view 
of the history of religion. One of the oldest Parisistas is the 
Prayascittasttra,‘) which has come down as part of the 
Vaitanasiitra, and treats of the expiatory rites. Later ritual 
works are the Prayogas,' practical handbooks,” the Pad- 
dhatis, “outlines,” and the Kārikās, versified presentations 
of the ritual. All these works deal either with the complete 
ritual of some Vedic school or, which is more often the 


——— M 


1894. “The Pitrmedhasütras of Bandhüyana, Hiranyakedin, Gautama od. W. Caland 
AKM. X, 3, 1996; the 2nd and 3rd Pranas of Baudh.-Pitpmodhasütra by C. H. Raabe, 
Bijdrage tot de kennia van hot hindoosche tsodenritueel, Loyden 1911. 

*) See M. Bloomfield in ZDMG., Vol. 35. Edited by Ch. Tarkalankar, Bibl. Ind. 
1910. Other Gobhilya-Parifigtas (Sandhyásütra, Sninasiitra, Sraddhakalpa, etc.), ed. by 
the samo scholar, Bibl. Ind. 1909. | 

*) The first part of the Karmapradipa ed. and translated into Germanby F. Schrader 
Halle aS. 1889, the second part by  A.v. Staél- Holstein, Halle a.S. 1900  (Disa.) 
Cf. Hilleb: indt, Rituallitteratur, pp. 37 f., and Caland, Altindischer Ahnencalt, pp. 112 ff. 

2) Ed, by G. M. Bolling and J. von Negelein, Leipzig 1909-10. See nlso J.v. Negelein, 
Orientalistiatche Literaturzeitang 1908, 447 ff., Winterwits, WZKM. 23, 1900, 401 f., and 
Keith, JRAS. 1912, 757 ff. Tho Santikalpa of the Atharvaveda (ed, by G.M Bolliog, 
Transactions of the American Philological Association, Vol. 35. 1904, 77 tf. ; JAOS. 33, 
1913, 265 ff.) treats of rites for driving away the evil consequences of portenta. The 
Ath.-Paribigtas sometimes give a clue to the explanation of the hymns of tho Atharvaveda 
Where the Kan$ikasdtra fails ; s. F, Edge: ton, Studies in Honor of M. Bloomfield, p. 118. | 
g 2 *) The Atharvapetyascittini have been edited by Jv. Negeleín, New Haven mu 

orinted from JAOS. 1913-14). Beo also Caland, WZKM. 18, 1904, 197 f. 
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case, with some special rites. The special works on marriage 
customs, burial of the dead and ancestral sacrifices (Sraddhas), 
are of particular importance, though most of these works are 
known only through manuscripts and Indian prints. 


VA ExeGetTic VEDANGAS. 


Those Sūtra texts which deal with Sikga or “ phonetics” 
are at least as old as the Kalpasütras. While the Kalpasttras 
are supplementary works to the Brahmana portion of the 
Veda, the sütras of the Vedanga Siksà are very closely related 
to the Samhitas of the Vedas. 

* Siksa " actually means “ instruction," then in particular 
* instruction in reciting," ie. in the correct pronunciation, 
accentuation, ete., of the Samhita texts. The earliest mention 
of this Vedatiga is to be found in the Taittiriya-Upanisad 
(L 2), where the teaching of the letters, the accents, the 
quantity (of syllables) the stress, the melody and the combina- 
tion of words in continuous recitation, are enumerated as the 
six chapters of the Siksa. Like the doctrine of the ritual, 
the Siksa also arose out of a religious need. For in order 
to perform a sacrificial act correctly it was not only ,necessary 
to know the ritual, but also to be able to pronounce the sacred 
texts accurately and recite them without errors, just as they 
were handed down in the Samhitàs. This presupposes that, 
at the time when the text-books of the Siksa originated, the 
Vedic Samhitàs were already established as sacred texts, that 


.they had already obtained a definite form by the agency of 


editors trained in phonetics. It can actually be proved that,» 
for instance, the Rgveda-Samhita does not give the hymns in 
the form in which they were composed by the ancient singers. 
‘hough the editors did not alter the words themselves, yet 
in the matter of pronunciation, the initial and final sound of 
the words, the avoidance of the hiatus, and so on, they were 
led by their phonetic theories into deviating from the original 
manner of recitation. Thus, for instance, we read in our 
b. 
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Sambita (vam hyagne, but can prove (on the ground of metre), 
that the old siogers said /uam hi agne. LThe Vedic Samhitàs 
themselves are then already the works of phoneticians. But 
beside the Samhita Pathas, i.e. the Samhitàa-texts, as they had 
to be recited according to the teaching of the Siksá, there are 
also the so-called Pada Pathas or '* word-texts," in which the 
individual words appear separate from the phonetic connection 
in which they are presented in the  Samhità-text. One 
example will suffice to make the difference between Samhità- 
Pátha and Pada-Patha clear. A verse in our Rgveda-Samhita 
runs : - 

acníh prvebhirrsibhirídyo nütanairutá | sá deváimm ébá vakeati 

In the Pada-Patha this verse runs: 


agníh | párvebhih—rsi-bhih | fdyah | nfitanaih | utá | sá | deván 
& | ibá | vaksati. || 


"These Pada-Pathas are, of course, the work of theologians 
trained in phonetics, in fact of grammarians, for they present 
the text of the verses in a complete grammatical analysis. 
Yet they must be fairly old. The Pada-Patha of the 
Rgveda is ascribed to Sakalya, a teacher who is already 

the Aitareya-Aranyaka.” 
nhita-Patt 3 and Pada-Pathas, then, are the oldest 
productions of the Siksà schools. The oldest text-books of 
this Vedanga which have come down to us are, however, the 

Pratisakhyas, which contain the rules by the aid of which 

one can form the Samhita-Pátha from the Pada-Patha.. 
- Hence they contain instruction upon the pronunciation, the 
* accentuation, the euphonic alterations of the sounds in 
the composition of words and in the initial and final 
sound of words in the sentence, upon the lengthening of 
Yowels, in short upon the whole manner of the recitation of 


















4) On the Padapátha of Sakalya s. B. Liebich, Zur Einführung in die indische 

-  winheimische Sprachwissenachaft II, Heidelberg 1919, pp. 20 ff. On the Padapütha of the 
Taittiriya-Samhit£ &. A. Weber, Ind. Stud. 13, 1-128, and A. B. Keith, HOS. Vol. 18, pp. xxx ff. 
— # 
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the Samhita. Every Sákhà or recension of a Samhità had a 
text-book of this nature, hence the name Pratisaékhyas, i.e. 
"text-books, each intended for a Sakha.”’ First of all we have 
a Rgveda-Prátisakhya," which is ascribed to Saunaka, who 
is supposed to have been a teacher of Aévalayana. ‘This work 
is in verse, and is probably a later revision of an earlier Sütra- 
text: it is even called ** Sutra" in manuscripts and quotations. 
The ‘Taittiriya-Pratisaikhya-sttra,* belongs to the 
Taittiriya-Samhità; a Vajasaneyi-Pratisikhya-Sitra, ? 
asoribed to Katyayana, belongs to the Vajasaneyi-Samhita, and 
the Atharvaveda-Samhita bas anAtharvaved a-Prütisaákh ya- 
sutra," which is supposed to be of the school of the 
Saunakas. There is also a SámaprütisSákhya,? and the 
Puspasütra" is a kind of Prátisákhya to the Uttaragána of 
the Sámaveda. A further work dealing with the manner of 
singing the Sámans at the sacrifice, is the Paücavidha- 
sūtra. ” " 
These works are of twofold importance: firstly, for the 

history of grammatical study in India, which, as faras we 
know, commences with these Pratisakhyas. Though they are 

1) Edited, with a translation into German, by Max Maller, ipaig- 1858- 69. On the 
metrics of the Rgveda-Pratisakbya, s. H. Oldenberg. NGGW. 1919, . 170 ff. 

*) Text, Translation and Notes by W. D. Whitney, New Haven 1871 (JAOS., Vol. 9). 
On the relation of the Taittiriya-Pratiitkhya to the Taitt.-Samhit&, s. Keith, HOS., Vol. 18, 


pp. xxxi ff. 1t is certainly older than Pápini | 
`) Edited by P. Y. Pathaka. Benares 1583-88; text with German translation by 






A. Weber, Ind, Stud. 4, 65-160, 177-331. The Pratijfiisuütra (edited aud explained by Weber E d 


 * in ABA. 1871, pp. 69 ff.) is an appendix to this Prütisakhya. 

*) Critically edited by Vishwa Bandhu Vidyarthi Sastri, Part I, Punjab University 
1923. This is different from the Saunakiya Caturfüdhyüyik&, which bas been edited and 
translated as un “ Atharvaveda-Práti&ákbya " by W. D. Whitney, New Haven 1862 (JAOS., 
Vol. 7). 

*) Ed. by Satyavrata Simaérami in “ Ug&," Calcutta 1890, | 

*) Ed. and translated into German by R. Simon, ABayA. 1909, pp. 481-780. On the 
mutual relation between Pugpasitra, Argeyakalpa and Uttaragüna, s. Simon, l.c. tt.; 
ZDMG. 63, 1909, 730 ff. and Caland, ZDMG. 64, 1910, 347 f. 

1) Ed, and translated into German by R. Simon, Breslau 1913 (Indische Forschungen, 
Nr. 5). 
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not actually grammatical works themselves, they treat of 
subjects pertaining to grammar, and the quotations from so 
many grammarians prove that the study of grammar was 
already flourishing at their time. Secondly, they are still 
more important because they are pledges of the fact that the 
texts of the Samhitas as we have them to-day, have remained 
unaltered through all the centuries since the time of the 
Pratisikhyas. Thus the rules of the Rgveda-Pratisakhya 
take for granted that, at the period of the latter, the Rgveda- 
Sambita was not only firmly established in its division into 
ten Mandalas, but that even the order of the hymns in each 
Mandala was the same asit is now. Indeed, the minute 
rules of Saunaka leave no doubt that, at the period of the 
latter, the text of the Reveda-Samhitaé read, word for word 
and syllable for syllable, almost exactly as we find it at the 
present day in our printed editions. 

These Pratisakhyas are the earliest representatives of the 
Vedanga Siksa. Beside them we find more modern works, 
short treatises on phonetics, which claim the title of Siksàs 
and give famous names, such às Bháradvàja, Vyasa, Vasistha, 
Yajünavalkya and so on, as their authors. They follow the 
Pratisikhyas in much the same way as, at later periods, versi- 
fied law-books followed up the ancient Vedic Dharmasütras, 
also mentioning as their authors names famous in antiquity. 
Some of these Siksis are comparatively old and are more 
directly associated with some Pràátisákhya or other, e.g. the 
— Nyàsa-Siksà U with the Taittiriya-Práatisákhya, while others 
are of much later origin and of no importance either for 
grammar or for the history of the Vedic texts." 





!) Of. H. Lüders, Die Vyüsa-Qiksliá. besonders iu ihrem Verbültnis zum Taittiriya- 
Pratigükhya, Kiel 1895. | 

On the Siksas s, F. Kielhorn, Ind. Ant. 5, 1876, 141 ff, 193 ff. On the Pápiniya- 
Sikga a. A. Weber, Ind. Stud. 4, 435 ff. aud B. Liebich, Zur Einführung in die indische 
einheimische Sprachwissenschaft II, p.20, who says that though late in forin, it is old in 
contenta. The Naradlya-Sikgs is edited in Satyavrata Sümusrami's “ Uga," I, 4, Calcutta 
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Saunaka and Kalyayana, who are mentioned as authors 
of Pratisakhyas, are also considered to be the authors of works 
very closely connected with the Vedanga literature because 
they deal also with the texts of the Vedic Samhitàs, though 
they are not called  Vedáügas. These works are the 
Anukramanis, i.e. “ catalogues,” “ lists,” “indexes,” which 
give the contents of the Vedic Sambhitas with regard to . 
different items." Thus Saunaka composed an Anukramant 
or a catalogue of the Rsis of the Rgveda hymns, also 
a catalogue of the metres, one of the deities and a further 
one of the hymns.  Kátyüyana is the author of a 
Sarvànukramani? i.e. a “catalogue of all things " for the 
Rgveda. This work gives, in the form of sütras, the first 
words of every hymn, then the number of verses, the name and 
family of the rsi to whom the hymn is ascribed, of the deities 
to whom the single verses are addressed, and the metre or 
metres in which the hymn. is composed. The two metrical 
works Brhaddevata and Rgvidhüna are again ascribed 
to Saunaka. They are not, however, the work of Saunaka 
himself, but that of his school. The Brhaddevaté” is an 
enlarged catalogue of the gods worshipped in the separate 
hymns of the Rgveda ; for it contains also myths and legends 
referring to these deities, and is therefore at the same time 
au important work from the point of view of Indian narrative 
literature. The Brhaddevatà is obviously one of the earliest 





1890; the Bbh&radvája-Bikg& (com versione latina, excerptis ex commentario etc.) by E. 
Sieg, Berlin 1892. A collection of Siksüs» (Sikgisamgraha) has been published in BenS8. 
1893. 

‘) The Atharvavediyepsicapatalika (ed. by Bhagwaddatta, Lahore 1920) is an 
Apukremant of the Atharvaveda-sambit&. The so-called Árgeya-br&hmana of the S&maveda 
(ed. by A. C. Burnell, Mangalore 1876, and with commentary by Satyavrata Süámaárami 
in “ Usa,” I1, 1, Calcutta 1892) is also an Anukramaypi. 

*) Edited by A. A. Mecdonell, Oxford (Anecdota Oxoniensia) 1856. Ona Kashmirian 
recension of tbe Sarvánnkramnani s. Scheftelowsts, ZIL 1, 1922, 89 ff. à 

+) Ed, by Rajeudralula Mitra in Bibl. Ind. 1892; critically edited and translated into 
English by A. A. Macdonell, HOS., Vols. 5 and 6, 1904. 
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Indian narrative works, for its metres, the tristubh as well as 
the sloka, occupy a middle position in point of time between 
Vedic and epic metre ; and furthermore, those legends which 
are common to the Brhaddevata and the Mahabharata, appear 
in a later form in the epic." The Rzvidhàna," also in the 
form of a catalogue following the division of our Rgveda- 
Samhita, states the magic power which can be obtained by 
the recitation of each hymn or even of single verses. It is 
somewhat similar to the above-mentioned Samavidhana- 
Brahmana. 

Of importance are the Anukramapis and the works related 
to them, on account of their affording additional proof that 
even in very early times the texts of the Vedic Samhitás were 
in almost exactly the same form, with the same divisions, the 
same number of verses, and so on,as we have them at 
present, ' 

The same is true also of the Nirukta of Ydaska,*) which 
has already been mentioned on another occasion. This work, 
too, the only one of the Vedanga Nirukta which we possess, 
presupposes the Rgveda-Samhità in essentially the same condi- 
tion in which we know it to-dav. Tradition erroneously 
ascribes also the Nigh'antus or “lists of words" to Yāska. In 
reality, however, the work of Yaska is only a commentary to 
these lists of words, of which Yüska himself says, that they 
were composed by the descendants of the ancient sages, for 
the easier understanding of the transmitted texts. The 
Nighantus are five lists of words, which are divided into three 
sections. The first section (Naighantukakanda) consists of 


— o — DH URN D — — — — 


1) Seo A. Kuhn, Ind. Stud. I, 101 ff.; Keith, JRAS, 1906, pp. 1 M.: 1912, pp. 769 f. 
Winternite, WZKM. 20, 1906, pp. ! ff.; Liebich, Zur Einführung in dio ind. einh. Sprachwiss. 
M. 80 ff. 

*) Rgvidhánam edidit cum praefatione Rudolf Meyer, Berolini 1878. 

*) Bee above p. 69, The Nirukta was Great edited by R. Roth, Gottingen 1552: 
with commentaries and uaofül indexes by Satyorrata-Sümaérami in Bibl, Ind., 1882-91; with 
commentary of Durg&cAryn, Vol. 1, Adhy. 1-6, odited by F. EK. Rojavade, ÁnRS. No. 88, 1921. 


On L. Barup's edition a. above. 
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three lists, in which Vedic words are collected under certain 
main ideas. For instance, there are quoted 21 names for 
: earth," 15 for “ gold,” 16 for “air,” 101 for “ water," 122 
verbs for “ to go," 26 adjectives and adverbs for “ quick,” 
12 for “ much," and so on. The second section (Naigama- 
kanda or Aikapadika) contains a list of ambiguous and 
particularly difficult words of the Veda, while the third 
section (Daivatakanda) gives a classification of the deities 
according to the three regions, earth, sky, and heaven." 
Veda-exegesis probably began with the compilation of such 
glossaries ; the composition of commentaries to these glossa- 
ries after the style of our Nirukta, with explanations of diffi- 
cult Veda verses interwoven, was a further step in the 
development, and, at a still later period, detailed and conti- 
nuous commentaries to the  Vedic texts were written. 
Certain it is that Yaska had many predecessors, and that his 
work, though certainly very old and the oldest existing Veda- 
exegetic work, can nevertheless only be regarded as the last, 
perhaps also the most. perfect, production of the literature of 
the Vedanga Nirukta. 

Of the Vedangas of metrics and astronomy, too, it is only 
the latest offshoots of an earlier scientific literature that remain. 
For the Samaveda there is the Nid&nasiitra, containing 
not only metrical but other investigations into the various 
component parts of the Sáàmaveda (Uktha, Stoma, Gana). It 
is also important from the grammatical point of view, and 
= some of the ancient teachers ascribe it to Patanjali.? The 


1) On these Nighaotus as the beginnings of Indian lexicography seo Th. Zachariae, 
Die indischen Worterbicher ('Grundriss," I, 3 B), Strassburg 1897, pp.2 f. S. K. 
Belvalkar (Proc. SOC. pp. 11) has shown that it is possible, with the help of the 
Nighaptus, esp. the Aikapadika list, to distinguish literary strata in the Rgveda.  Belvalkar 
dates Yüska's Nirukta from the 7th century B.C. This is likely enough, though not 
certain, But we have no idea how much earlier the Nighaptos may be, 

*) Cf. Weber HIL., pp. 81f, E. Sieg, Die Bagenstoffe des Rgveda, Stuttgart 1902, 
pp. 29, 35, 65; and Caland, Argeyakalpa, pp. xvii ff. A Nid&na of the S&mavoda is quoted 
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text-book of Pingala on metrics, though regarded by the 
Indians as a Vedànza of the Rgveda and Yajurveda, there 
being two recensions of it, is nevertheless the work of a 
later period; for it deals also with metres which only belong 
to later Sanskrit poetry." The Jyotisa-Vedànza is a small 
text-book of astronomy in verse; in ‘the Yajurveda recension 
it contains 43 verses, in that of the Rgveda 36. Its main 
contents are the positions of the moon and the sun at the 
solstices, as well as the new and full moon in the circle of the 
27 Naksatras or stars of the zodiac, or rules are drawn up for 
their calculation." The very circumstance that it is not 
written in verse, refers this little work which, moreover, has 
not yet been sufficiently explained, to a later period. 

The old Vedanga texts on grammar are entirely lost. 
This science, too, certainly originated in connection with the 
Veda.exegesis, and proceeded from the Veda schools. For 
already in the Aranyakas we find isolated grammatical 
technical terms. But the oldest and most important text- 


- book of grammar that has come down to us, that of Panini, 


metes out to the Vedic language only casual treatment ; it no 
longer stands in close relation to any Veda school, and al- 
together belongs to a period at which the science of grammar 
was already pursued in special schools, independent of theo- 
logy. For in India also, as we shall see in the section on 
scientific literature, science has detached itself more and more 
from theology, within wbich it was originally included almost 


completely. 


e M — 


G. Thibaut, Astronomie (in the | d 28 
— we Bhagavad Datta, Lahore, 1924 (Punjab Sanskrit Series, No. 6). 





in the Brhaddevata, V, 23. Bat the quotation is not found in the Nidánasütra, printed in 

the “ Ugà," Calcutta, 1896, 

1) The Sūtra of Pibgula was edited and exp 
id. Cf. also A. Weber, HIL., p. 60. 

= s) of A. Weber ‘Uber den Vedakalender namens Jyotisham (ABA 1862) and 

Ask ; “u Grundriss," III, 9), pp. 17, 20 and 28. Atharvaga Jyoti- 


lained by A. Weber in Vol. 8 of Ind. 
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THE AGE OF THE VEDA. 


We have traced the whole of Vedic literature to its 
latest off-shoots and stragglers, and can now no longer evade 
the question of the age of the whole of this great literature. 
If it were possible to determine, even within a few centuries, 
the period into which the oldest hymns of the Rgveda and 
of the Atharvaveda reach back, then it were unnecessary 
to devote a special chapter to this question. It would suffice 
to give, in a few words, the approximate age of the Veda. 
Unfortunately, however, it is à fact, and a fact which it is 
truly painful to have to admit, that the opinions of the best 
scholars differ, not to the extent of centuries, but to the 
extent of thousands of years, with regard to the age of the 
Reveda. L/Some lay down the year 1000 B.C. as the earliest 
limit for the Revedic hymns, while others consider them to 
have originated between 3000 and 2500 B.C. In view of 
the very great divergence in the opinions of the specialists, 
itis not enouzh, even in a book intended for the general 
reader, merely to give some approximate date, for even the 
general reader must have an idea of the circumstances 
supporting the "various opinions on the greater or lesser 
antiquity of the Veda. This is the more necessary, as the 
question of the period of the oldest Indian literature coincides 
with the question of the beginning of the Indo-Aryan civili- 
zation, a question which is of the utmost importance to 
every historian, archmologist and philologist.. If, indeed, 
it is at all possible to determine the periods of the develop- 
ment of Indo-Aryan culture, and, going still further back, 
those of Indo-European culture, it can only be done hand 
in hand with investigation as to the period of the earliest 
monuments of Aryan culture in India. | 

Under these circumstances, then, it seems to me absc- 
lutely necessary to render account of the whole question to 
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the non-specialist also, and, as far as possible, to state the 
limits and the reasons both of our ignorance and of our 
knowledge. 

On first becoming acquainted with Indian literature, 
people were inclined to ascribe tremendous antiquity to all 
Indian literary works. Did not Friedrich Schlegel expect 
from [India nothing less than “enlightenment upon the 
history of the primitive world, so dark until now "?" As 
late as in 1852 A. Weber wrote in his “ History of Indian 
Literature ": “The literature of India passea generally for 
the most ancient literature of which we possess written 
records, and justly so," and it was only in 1876 in his second 
edition that he added: “ In so far as this claim may not now 
be disputed by the Egyptian monumental records and papyrus 
rolls, or even by the Assyrian literature which has but 
recently been brought to light." ‘The reasons for which, 
according to Weber, “we are fully justified in regarding the 
literature of India as the most ancient literature of which 
written records on an extensive scale have been banded down 
to us" are in part geographical, in part pertain to tbe history 
of religion. In the older parts of the Rgveda the Indian 
nation appears to us to be settled in the Punjab. The gradual 
spread eastwards across Hindustan towards the Ganges can 
be traced in the later portions of Vedic literature. The Great 
Epics then further show us the spread of Brahmanism 
towards the south. Centuries must have elapsed before 
such an enormous stretch of land, “inhabited by wild and 
vigerous tribes," could become brahmanized. Many centuries 
tao, must have been required for the religious development 
from the simple nature worship of the Rgvedic hymns up to 
the theosophical-philosophical speculations of the U panisads, 
and again to such phases of mythology and cult as Megas- 
thenes, about 300 B.C., found prevalent in India. Weber did 





4) Cf. above, p. 14. 
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not attempt a more exact determination of the Vedic period; 
in fact, he expressly declares any such attempt to be entirely 
futile." 

The first, however, to make this attempt and to endeavour 
to. construct à kind of chronology of the oldest Indian 
literature, was Max Müller in his “ History of Ancient 

V Sanskrit literature" which appeared in 1859. Starting from 
the few definite clues to Indian chronology which we possess, 
the invasion of Alexander and the appearance of Buddhism,” 
he argued further as follows. Buddhism is nothing buta 
reaction against Brahmanism, and it presupposes the exis- 
tence of the whole Veda, i.e. the literature consisting of the 
hymns, the Brahmanas, Aranyakas aud Upanisads, The 
whole of this literature must therefore be pre- Buddhist, i.e. 
it must have originated before 500 B.C. The Vedanga or 
Sutra literature might be approximately synchronous with 
the origin and the first spread of Buddhism, Now the origin 
of these Sütra works, whose character is such that they 
necessarily pre-suppose the  Bráhmapga literature, falls 
approximately into the period from 600 to 200 B.C. (It 
is at the fixing on these purely arbitrary dates that the 
untenable part of Max Maüller's calculations begins.) The 
Brahmagas, however, of which there are earlier and later 
ones, and which contain iong lists of teachers, handed down 
by earlier Brahmanas, cannot possibly be accommodated in 
less than 200 years. Therefore, argues Max Müller, we 
shall have to accept the period from 800 to 600 B. C. as 
the period of the origin of these prose works. ‘The Brahmanas, 
however, for their part, again pre-suppose the Vedic Sam- 
.hitàs. But the composition of all these collections of songs 
and prayers would take at least 2U0 years; hence the interval 
from roughly 1000 to 800 B. C. might be regarded as the 








+) Weber, HIL., pp. 2 f., 6 f. 
*) Of. above, pp. 27 f. xr 
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period in which these collections were arranged. 
before the compilation of these collections, which were 
already regarded as sacred sacrificial poetry and authorised 
prayer-books, there must have been a period at which the 
songs and chants contained in them arose as popular or 
religious poems. ‘This period, Max Müller concluded, must 
have been before 1000 B. C. And as he had already assumed 
200 years for the “ Brahmana period” and 200 years for the 
period he called the ** Mantra period,” he now also assumed 
200 years fcr the arising of this poetry (though without laying 
much stress on this figure), and thus arrived at 1200 to 1000 
B. C. as the period of the beginniug of Vedic poetry. 

Now it is clear that the supposition of 200 years for each 
of the different literary epochs in the origin of the Veda is 
purely arbitrary. Even Max Miller himself did not really 
wish to say more than that such an interval at least must be 
assumed, and that in 1000 B. C. at the latest, our Rgveda- 
Samhità must already have been. completed. He always 
considered his date of 1200-1000 B. C. only as a terminus ad 
que», and in his Gifford Lectures on ** Physical Religion" in 
1889," he expressly states “that we cannot hope to fixa 
terminus a quo. Whether the Vedic hymns were composed 
1000, or 1500, or 2000, or 3000 years B. C., no power on earth 
will ever determine." It is remarkable, however, how strong 
the power of suggestion is even in science. Max Miller's 


However, 


hypothetical and really purely arbitrary determination of the 


Vedic epochs in the course of years, received more and more 
the dignity and the character of a scientifically proved fact, 
without any new arguments or actual proofs having been added. 
It became a habit, a habit already censured by W. D. 
Whitney," to say that Max Müller had proved 1200-1000 
B. C. as the date of the Rgveda. It was only timidly that a 
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9») Published, London, 1901, p. 91. 
9 Oriental and Linguistio Studies, Firet Series, New York, 1872, p. 78. 
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few scholars like L. von Schroeder " ventured to go as far 
back as 1500 or even 2000 B. C. And when, all at once, H. 
Jacobi attempted to date Vedie literature back to the third 

/millenary B. C. on the grounds of astronomical calculations, 
scholars raised a great outcry at such heretical procedure, and 
even to-day most of the Western scholars shake their heads 
wondering how Jacobi could venture to assert so exaggerated 
an opinion on the age of the Veda. (Strange to say, it has 
been quite forgotten on what a precarious footing stood 
the “opinion prevailing hitherto," which was so zealously 
defended. ) 

The idea of drawing conclusions on the chronology of the 
earliest Indian literature with the assistance of astronomical 
data, is no new one. <A. Ludwig already undertook an 
attempt of this nature on the basis of the eclipses of the 
sun." The priests of ancient India, who had to determine 
the times of sacrifice, were, like the pontifices in ancicnt 
Rome, at the same time almanac-makers. They had to 
observe the firmament, in order to regulate and predetermine 
the times of sacrifice. Hence we find numerous astronomical 
and calendar data in the Brahmanas and Sütras. In these, the 
so-called Naksatras or “lunar mansions” play a particularly 
prominent part. The ancient Indians had observed that the 
moon requires about 27 days and nights for its siderial orbit 
and stays in a different constellation every night of the 
sidereal month. These stars or constellations, which all lie 
not far distant from the ecliptic, were combined into a kind 
of zodiac, a succession of 27 Naksatras embracing the spheres, 
and this lunar zodiac was employed for the purpose of 
estimating the position of the moon at a particular time." 





!) Indiens Literatur und Kuitar, pp. 291 f. 

") Uber die Erwühnung von Sonnenfinsternissen im Rigveda. (Sitzungsberichte 
der KOnigl. böhmischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Prag, 1885. 

*) The lunar zodiac has been preserved in India down tothe present day, side 
by side with the solar zodiac, which was probably not introduced into India until the 
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Thus there are many passages in Vedic literature in which it 
is said that a sacrificial act is to take place “under such and 
such a Naksatra," i.e. “ when the moon stands in conjunction 
with this Naksatra.” There are still more numerous 
passages in which the Naksatras are brought into definite 
relationship with the full moon and new moon. And already 
in the earlier literature there often appear only twelve of the 
27 Naksatras connected with the full moon, from which may 
be traced the names of the months derived from the twelve 
Naksatras. ‘These month-names were originally used only for 
lunar months, but were later extended also to the twelve 
divisions of the solar year. But as already in Vedic times 
attempts had been made to bring the solar and lunar year into 
accord by some means or another, the question arises whether, 
out of the combination of certain full-moon Naksatras with 
the seasons of the year and the commencement of the year, 
conclusions may not be drawn as to the period in which the 
respective calendar data originate. Such conclusions, which 
led to surprising results, were attempted in the year 1893, 
simultaneously and independently of each other, by H. Jacobi 
in Bonn and the Indian scholar Bál Gangádhar Tilak in 
Bombay." Both scholars by different ways arrived at the 
opinion that at the period of the Brahmanas the Pleiades 





first century A,D. with the doctrines of the Greek astronomers. The problem of the 
origin ‘of this lunar zodiac, ond of the relationship between the Indian Nakgatras and 
the Men&Ezil of the Arabs and the Sieou of the Chinese has not been solved even now. 
See especinlly A. Weber, Die vedischen Nachrichten von den Naxatra, 1, 2, ABA 1860, 
1862; G. Thibaut, Astronomie (Grundriss IlI, 0), pp. 12 ff.; H. Oldenberg, Nakgatra und 
sieon, NGGW 1909, 544 ff. Mocdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, I, 427 ff, plead for 
Babylonian origin, which F. Hommel (ZDMG 45, 1891, 592 ff) ha» tried to prove; 
bat see B. V. Kameévara Aiyor, Ind. Ant. 48. 1919, 95 ff. 

‘) A. Ludwig, Der Rigveda I, Prag 1875, pp. 183 ff. 
1883.84, p. 39, have already pointed ont the chronological significance of the Krttikns 
heading the list of the Nakgatras in the Bráhmagas, But Bhandarkar places the 
 Brühmagas between 1200 and 900 B.C. Violent discussions were nroused by H. Jacobs's 

papers in “ Festgruas an Rudolf von Roth," Stuttgart, 1893, pp. 68-73, in NGGW, 1894, 
. pp. 108-116, and in OC X, Geneva 1894, I, pp. 103-108, and the book of B. G. Tek. The 
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(Krttikās), which at that time formed the starting-point of the 
Nakşatra series, coincided with the vernal equinox, but that in 
the Vedic texts there are also to be found traces of an older 
calendar, in which the vernal equinox fell in Orion (Mrgasi- 
ras). From the calculation of the value of the precession, 
however, it appears that about 2500 B. C. the vernal equinox 
lay in the Pleiades and about 4500 in Orion. But while 
Tilak goes so far as to date some Vedic texts back to the 
year 6000 B. C., Jacobi contents himself with placing “the 
beginnings of the period of civilization, as the mature, per- 
haps even late production of which the songs of the Rgveda 
have come down to us," at about 4500 B. C. ‘This period of 
civilization stretches, according to him, roughly from 4500- 
+500 B. C., and he is inclined to ascribe '* the collection of 
hymns which has come down to us, to the second half of this 
period." " Jacobi was confirmed in this opinion by a second 
astronomical observation. The  Grhyasütras tell us of a 
marriage-custom in ancient India, according to which the 
bride and bridegroom, after they had arrived at their new 
home, had to sit silently on the hide of a bull, till the stars 
became visible, whereupon the bridegroom showed his bride 
the Pole star, called dhruva, “the constant one," and at the 
same time uttered a prayer, as for example, “ Be constant, 
prospering in my house," whereto she replied: ‘*Constant 
art thou, may I be constant in the house of my husband.” 
This marriage-custom, in which a “constant” star figures as 
the symbol of unchangeable constancy, must have originated 
at a time in which a brighter star stood so near the celestial 





Orion or Researches into the Antiquity of the Vedas, Bombay 1893. Cf. G Bühler, Ind. 
Ant. 23, 1894, pp. 238 (T. ; W. D. Whitney in JAOS Proceedings, March 1894 (reprinted Ind. 
Ant, 24, 1895, pp 361 ff.) ; G. Thibaut, Ind Ant. 24, pp. 85 ff. ; and Astronomie (Grundriss 
ILI, 9) pp. 18 f.; A. Barth, JA 1894, pp. 156 ff; Oeurres II, 248 (f. ; A. Weber, SBA 1894, 
pp. 776 ff.; H. Oldenberg in ZDMG 48. 1894, pp. 629 ff.; 49, pp. 470 ff.; 50, pp. 450 ff; 
Jacobi in ZDMG 49, pp. 218 ff. : 50, pp. 69 ff.; E. W. Hopkins, The Religions of India, Boston 
1896, pp. 4 /f.; A. A. Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literature, London 1900, p. 12. 


) Festgruss an Roth, pp. 71 f. 
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pole that it seemed, to the observers of that time, to be stand- 
ing still. Now it is again a result of the precession that, 
with the gradual alteration of the celestial equator, its North 
Pole also moves away, describing in about 26,000 years a circle 
of 23$ degrees radius around the constant pole of the ecliptic. 
By this means, one star after another slowly moves towards 
the North Pole and becomes North Star or Pole Star; but 
only from time to time does a brighter star approach the Pole so 
closely, that it can, for all practical purposes, be regarded 
as “‘a constant one" (dhruva). At present Alpha, a star of 
the second magnitude, in the Little Bear, is the Pole Star 
of the Northern hemisphere. This star, of course, cannot be 
meant when the Pole Star is spoken of in Vedic times, 
because only 2000 years ago this star was still so far removed 
from the pole that it could not possibly have been designated 
as the *''constant one." Not until 2780 B. C. do we meet 
with another Pole Star which merited this name. At that 
time Alpha Draconis stood so near to the Pole for over 500 
years that it must have appeared immovable to those who 
observed with the naked eye. We must, then, place the 
origin of the name of Dhruva, as well as the custom of 
showing the “ constant" star to the bride on her marriage 
evening as the symbol of constancy, into a period in which 
Alpha Draconis was Pole Star, that is, in the first half of the 
third millenary B. C. In the marriage- verses of the Rgveda, 
however, this custom is not yet thought of, wherefore Jacobi 
considers it probable “ that the use of Dhruva in the marriage 
ceremony does not belong to the time of the Rgveda, but to 
the following period, and that, therefore, the Rgvedic period 
of civilization lies before the third millenary B. C." " 

As has been said, the assertions of Jacobi and Tilak met 
with violent opposition. The most serious objection to the 
argument about the Pleiades was that the Indians of the 





1) ZDMG., Vol. 50, p. 71. 
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most ancient times were concerned only with the position of 
the Naksafras in relation to the moon and not to the sun, and 
that there is not a single trace of any observation of the 
equinoxes to be found in the most ancient times. The 
passage " in which we read that the Pleiades “do not swerve 
from the East" should probably not be interpreted as mean- 
ing that they rose “due east" (which would have been the 
case in the third millenary B. C., and would point to a 
knowledge of the vernal equinox): the correct interpretation 
is more likely that they remain visible in the eastern region 
for a considerable time—during several hours—every night, 
which was the case about 1100 B. C. Coming to the 
argument of the New Year in various millenaries, it is most 
difficult to decide these questions, primarily because in our 
texts the year sometimes begins with spring, sometimes with 
winter, and sometimes with the rainy season, and moreover 
the number of seasons varies between three, five and six.” 
The argument of the Pole Star, tco, provoked serious 


') Sat.-Br. 11, 1, 2, 3. See Oldenberg and Jacobi, ZDMG 48, p. 631 note; 50, pp. 72 
aad 452. Sankar B. Dikshit (Ind. Ant. 24, 1895, pp. 245 f.), B. V. Kameávara Aiyar (The 
Age of the Braihmagas, in the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 1922, and previously 
in Proc. FOC I, pp. 1 ff. and Dhirendranath Mukhopadhya ya, The Hindu Nakshatras, pp. 41 
f. (Reprint from Vol. VI of the Journal of the Department of Science, Calcutta University, 
1923), have concluded from this passage, that the Satapatha-Bréhmana was written about 
3000 B. C. 

*) L am indebted for this explanation to Professor A. Prey, the astronomer of our 
University, who informs me that, in abont 1100 B. C. the Pleiades rose approximately 13° 
to the north of the east point, approaching nearer and nesrer the east line, and crossing 
it as late as 2 * 11" after their rise, at n height of 29°, when seen from a place situated 
at 25° North latitude, They thus remain almost due east long enough to serve as 
4 convenient basis for orientation. This interpretation of the passage is provod to 
be ihe correct one, by Baudh&rana-Srautasütra 27,5 (cf. W. Caland, Uber das rituelle 
Sütra des BaudhAyana, Leipzig 1903, pp. 37 f.), whore it is prescribed that the supporting 
beams of a nut on the place of sacrifice shall face the east, and that this direction shall be 
fixed after the Pleiades appear, as the latter " do not depart from the eastern region.” It 
is true that, about 2100 B. C. or about 3100 B. C., the Pleiades touched the east line 
earlier, but they proceeded southwards so rapidly that they were not suitable for orient- 

ation. 

>) IntheSat.Br. XII, 8,2,35, it is said: ‘All seasons are the firat, all are the 
intermediate, all sre the last." 
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objections. We cannot deny the possibility of one of the lesser 
stars in the Little Bear having been visible (about 1250 B. C. 
and even later still) as the Pole Star in the clear Indian 
firmament.” At any rate it is not permissible to draw 
any conclusion from the non-mention of this custom in the 
Rgveda : for by no means all of the marriage-customs are 
mentioned in the marriage hymn in the Rgveda, and 
there is no reason why this particular eustom should have 
been singled out for mention in preference to another. 

Though the astronomical arguments of Tilak and Jacobi 
did not succeed in proving what was to be proved, they have 
stimulated the enquiry whether there are no other grounds 
for assuming a greater antiquity of Vedic culture. And 
indeed, from the point of view of Indian history, nothing 
speaks against the assumption that Vedic literature extends 
back into the third millenary, and ancient Indian culture 
to the fourth millenary, while the supposition of 1200 or 
even 1500 B. C., traceable to Max Müller, for the commence- 
ment of the Vedic period no longer agrees with the present- 
day state of our knowledge of the political history, as well as of 
the literary and religious history of ancient India. This 
has, I believe, been convincingly proved, especially by G. 
Bühler.” 

Inscriptions prove that in the third century B. C. 
Southern India was conquered by the Aryan Indians and 
invaded by brahmanical culture. The fact, however, that 
some Vedic schools, such as those of Baudhayana and A pas- 
tamba, originated in the south of India, makes it probable 
that the conquest of the south by the Aryans must have taken 
place much earlier, perhaps as early as in the 7th or Sth” 





1) Professor Prey believes that Groombridge 2001 and 2029, atars of the fifth to 
tho sixth magnitude in the Little Bear, the first of which approached the pole as far ns 17, 
in about 1250 B. O., and the second of which approached the pole as far as 8' in 1500 B. O., 
are easily visible in view of the favourable atmospheric conditions of India. 

*) Ind. Ant., 23, 1894, pp. 245 ff. 
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century B. C. For the whole country can hardly have been 
colonised and brahmanized immediately after the conquest 
to such an extent that Vedic schools could originate in the 
distant south. But, as Bühler says," “with the conquest 
of Southern India about 700 or even about 600 B. O., the 
assumption that the Indo-Aryans inhabited about 1200 or 
even about 1500 B. C. the northern corner of India and 
Eastern Afghanistan becomes absolutely impossible. The 
idea that the Indo-Aryan nation of the Vedic times, with its 
many clan-divisions and its perpetual internal feuds, should 
have conquered the 123,000 square miles, which form the 
area of India (excluding the Punjab, Assam and Burma) 
and should have founded States, organised on the same model, 
allover this vast territory within the space of five, six or 
even eight hundred years, appears simply ludicrous; espe- 
cially if it is borne in mind that this territory was inhabited 
not merely by forest tribes, bat in part by peoples possessinz 
a civilisation not much inferior to that of the invaders. More 
than double of the longest period named was required for 
me d such achievements. 

Now it could be said, and it has been said by Oldenberg, 
that seven hundred years are a good span of time, in which 
much can happen. ‘ One should consider," says Oldenberz," 
“what 400 years have meant for the enormous plains of 

4 Northern and Southern America." This, however, is a poor 
comparison. The races and civilizations which came into 
contact with one another in America were, after all, very 
different from those with which we have to deal in ancient 
India. As far as the political conditions of ancient India are 
concerned, we learn from some of the songs of the Rgveda and 
from the epics that, just as is shown by the later history of 
India, continuous fighting took place between the separate 





') Ind. Ant, 23, 1894, p. 247. 
*) ZDMG, Vol. 49, p. 479. 
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Aryan tribes in ancient and even the most ancient times. Under 
such circumstances the conquest of India could only proceed 
step by step, extremely slowly. Actually we see also, if we com- 
pare the two oldest strata of Indian literature with each other, 
that the advance of the Aryans towards the east and south 
proceeded only very slowly. In the hymns of the Rgveda 
we find the Indo-Aryan people still established exclusively 
in the extreme north-west of India, and in Eastern Afghan- 
istan, and yet the period in which the hymns of the Rgveda 
originated, must have stretched over centuries. That is 
proved by the many dilTerent strata of earlier and later parts, 
which we find in these hymns; it is proved, too, by the 
circumstance that the Rsis, who not only in the Anukrama- 
nis, but already in the Brahmanas, were erroneously called 
“ seers " or composers of the hymns, are in the hymns them- 
selves regarded as seers of a remote antiquity." The 
composers of the hymns, too, very often speak of “old songs,” | 
of “songs composed after the old manner,” as though this 
poetry had been practised since time immemorial? M. 
Bloomfield ? has shown that, of the approximately 40,000 
lines of the Rgveda, nearly as many as 5,000 lines are repe- 
titions. ‘This proves that, at the time when the Rgveda was 
composed, the more modern poets would frequently borrow 
lines and expressions from older ones, and that there was 
actually in existence a large number of floating lines of verse, . 
which any singer could incorporate in his song if he so 
fancied. But we have repeatedly seen how far, after all, 
the Rgveda lies behind all other literary works of the Veda. 
Even the language of the hymns is much more archaic 
than that of the Vedic prose works. The religious views 
and the conditions of civilization are quite different. The 





‘) See above pp. 57 f. 

*) Bee Ludwig, Der Rigveda, III, pp. 180 f. 

^) Tho Vedic Concordance, HOS, Vol. 10, 1906; Rig-Veda Hepotitions, HOS, Vols. 
20 and 24, 1916; JAOS 29, 1908, 287 f.; 31, 1910, 49 ff. 
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Brahmanas, Aranyakas and Upanisads pre-suppose not only 
the hymns of the Rgveda, but also the spells and prayers of 
the other Samhitàs as sacred texts of hoary age. Indeed, 
these old hymns and spells were often no longer understood. 
The old legends had fallen into oblivion. I will recall only 
the distance separating the Sunahsepa legend of the Aita- 
reya-Brahmana from the hymns of the Rzveda." 

Oral tradition, too, pre-supposes longer intervals of time 
than would be necessary, had these texts been written down. 
Generations of pupils and teachers must have passed away 
before all the existing and the many lost texts had taken 
definite shape in the Vedic schools." On linguistic, literary 
and cultural grounds we must therefore assume that many 
centuries elapsed between the period of the earliest hymns 
and the final compilation of the hymns into a Samhità or 
“collection,” for the Rgzveda-Samhità after all denotes only the 
.close of a period long past," and again between the Rgveda- 
Samhità and the other Samhitás and the Brahmanas. The 
Brahmanas themselves, with their numerous schools and 
branch schools, with their endless lists of teachers and the 
numerous references to teachers of antiquity, require a period 
of several centuries for their origin." This literature itself, 
as well as the spread of brahmanical culture, theological 
knowledge, and not least, the priestly supremacy which went 
hand in hand with it, must have taken centuries. And when 
we come to the Upanisads, we see that they, too, belong to 
different periods of time, that they, too, pre-suppose generations 





1) See above, p. 57, p. 60, pp. 62 ff., pp. 69 f., p. 75, pp. 70 f., p. 104, pp. 196 f., pp. 215 f. 

©) The circumstanco that the texts were written down when they were no longer 
completely understood and after a gap hsd occurred in tho tradition, also explains 
the fact that so frequently passages of diverse contents and different periods occar in 
all Vedic texts, so that, for instance, some Upanigads ure to be found among the Bamhitáa 
and Brühmapas. See above pp. 124, 140 f., 226. 

>) The Aitareya-Arapyaka already pre-supposed the Rgveda Semhità in its division 
into ten books. (Max Müller, History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 340 f.) 

*) See abore, pp. 194 
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of teachers and a long tradition." Yet we see that, 
during the whole of this time, which lasted from the first 
beginnings till the last off-shoots of Vedic literature, the 
Indo-Aryan people conquered only the comparatively small 
stretch of land from the Indus as far as the Ganges, the 
actual Hindustan. If this advance from the extreme north- 
west over into the eastern Ganges-land already took so long, 
how many centuries must the conquest of the whole of 
Central and Southern India have taken! If we consider this, 
700 years will no longer appear to us a great period of time. 
There are other considerations besides this. It is 
indisputably to the credit of Max Miller to have shown that 
Buddhism at about 500 B.C. absolutely pre-supposes the 
existence of the whole of Vedie literature. In refutation of 
the view, held by some scholars," that the earliest Upanisads 
should not be placed prior to the 6th century B.C., 
Oldenberg? has shown that centuries must have elapsed 
between the earliest Upanisads and the earliest Buddhist 
literature. Buddhist literature, however, pre-supposes not 
only the Veda, but the Vedangas also," and indeed brahmanical 
literature and science in a highly developed state. To-day, 
too, more light has been thrown on the religious conditions 
of ancient India than was the case in Max Miiller’s day, when 
it was thought possible to squeeze the whole development of 
the religious history of India up to the appearance of Buddhism 
within the limit of 700 years. Even before the appearance of 
Buddhism, there were sects in India, as Bühler has pointed 
out, which denied the sanctity of the Veda. The tradition of 
one of these sects, the Jainas, has in other respects proved so 


— MENU MMM 
!) See above, pp. 235 ff. 
*) Cf. Hopkins, JAOS 22, 336 n. ; Rapson, Ancient India, p. 181. 
3) Die Lehre der Upanishaden und die Anfänge des Buddhismus, pp. 288, 357. 
*) It is noteworthy that the Buddhists, too, call their didactic texts “ Sütras ", 
akhough these are by no means composed in the “ Sūtra” style indicated above, on 
pp. 268 f. They took “ Sūtra " to mean “ didactic text,” 
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reliable as to chronology, that we may regard with some 
confidence a report which places the life of the first founder of 
this sect about 750 B.C. Bühler also thought he could prove 
that other sects antagonistic to the Veda and to Brahmanism 
went back to a much more hoary antiquity than had hitherto 
been supposed." Unfortunately he did not live todemonstrate 
this proof. 

The discoveries made by Hugo Winckler in Boghazkoi 
in Asia Minor in the year 1907, gave an impetus to more 
recent discussions on the question of the age of the Rgveda 
and of Vedic culture." The clay tablets from the archives 
of the capital of the ancient Hittite kingdom, which were 
found in Boghazkéi, included records of treaties concluded 
by the king of the Hittites and the king of Mitani at the 
beginning of the 14th century B.C. The gods of both 
kingdoms are invoked as guardians of the treaties, and in the 
list of gods there appear, beside numerous Babylonian and 
Hittite deities, the names of Mitra, Varuna, Indra and 
Násatyau among the gods of Mitani.*’ How did the names 





1) R. Garbe, too (Beiträge zur indischen Kulturgeschichte, pp. 27 ff ), is inclined to 
date the origin of the sect of the Bhágavatas or Páficaratras back to pre-Buddhist times, 

1) Cf. Ed. Meyer, SBA 1908, pp. 14 ff.; Zeitschrift fü vergleichende Sprachwis- 
senschaft, 42, 1909, pp. 1 ff. ; Geschichte des Altertums, 2. Anfi., 1,2 (1909), $8 551, 574; 
H. Jacobi, JRAS 1909, 721 @.; 1910, 456 ff.; Internat, Wochenschrift, 5, 1911, 387; 
A. B. Keith, JRAS 1909, 1100 ff, : 1910, 464 ff. ; Bhandarkar, Com. Yol., pp. 81 ff. and HOS., 
Vol. 18 Introd. (where the whole development of Vedic literature is crammed in between 
1200 and 350 B.C., see esp. pp. cixv f.); A. A. Macdonell in Vedic Index I, pp. viii f and 
ERE 7, 1914, pp. 49 ff. ; H. Oldenberg, JRAS 1909, pp. 1095 ff. ; 1910, pp. 846 ff. ; L.de la 
,Vallée Poussin, Lo Védisme, 3 ième ed. Paris, 1909, pp. 29 f. ; Winternits, Oesterreichische 
Monatechrift für den Orient, 41, 1915 pp. 168 ff ; Calcutta Review, Nov., 1923, pp. 119 ff. ; 
Sten Konow, The Aryan Gods of the Mitani People (Royal Frederik University Publications 
of the Indian Institute, Kristiania, 1921); F. E. Paergiter, Ancient Indian Historical 
Tradition, London, 1922, pp. 300 ff. ; P. Giles, Cambridge History of India, I, pp. 72 f. 

s) At least, nearly all ——— apkree with Winckler (Mitteilungen der Deutschen 
Orient-Gesellachaft No. 35, 1907, p. 51, s. Boghazkói-Studien VIII, Leipzig 1923, pp. 32 f. 
54 f.) that these names of gods have to be recognised in the following cuneiform text : 
iláni Mi-it-ra a&-&i-il il&ni U-ru-wa-na-né-6i-el (in another text. A-ru-na—aé-Gi-il) In-dar 
(other text: In-da-ra) il&ni Na-fa-at-ti-ya-an-na. Doubts against this identification have 
only been raised by J. Halévy in Revue Semitique, 16. 1908, pp. 247 ff. 
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of these deities reach the Mitanis in Asia Minor ? Scholars 
diverge greatly in their reply to this question. The historian 
Ed. Meyer ascribes these gods to the Aryan period, i.e, the 
period when the Indians and Iranians as yet formed an 
undivided nation in language and religion"; and he assumes 
that, at the same time as these ** Aryans” appeared in western 
Mesopotamia and Syria, the separate development of the 
Aryans in north-western India had already begun: the Vedic 
hymns, the earliest of which arose “ probably not later than 
about 1500 B.C.” bearing witness to this development. A 
similar opinion has been expressed by P. Giles. Oldenberg ” 
thinks it more likely “that these are the gods of some 
western Aryan tribe akin to the Indians, inherited from some 
common past, as the Indians on their part had inherited them 
from the same source," He leaves the question open whether 
these were Iranians before Zoroaster’s time, or whether a 
third branch of the Aryans is meant, and takes the view that 
this discovery does not justify us in assuming greater antiquity 
for the Veda. 

It is a fact, however, that this particular grouping of the 
gods Varuna and Mitra, Indra and Nasatyau, with these 
forms of their names, can be traced orly in the Veda. 
For this reason I agree with Jacobi, Konow and Hillebrandt 
in considering these gods to be Ingia, J'edic deities and 
that there is no possible justification for any other view 
We shall have to assume that, just as there were Aryan 
immigrations into India from the west, there must have 
been isolated migrations back to the west. We may 
think either of warlike adventurers or of connections by 
marriage. Nor should we forget that, at the time of the 








‘) H. Winckler (Orientalist. Literaturzeitang, 13, 1910, 259 1(T.; Mitteilungen der 
Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft 15, 1013, H. 4, pp. 75 ff.) evca thinks that the Harri who 
in tho inscriptions are mentioned as the ruling class iu Mitani nro ideutical with these 
very " Aryans.” But this is quite uucertain. Cf, A. H. Sayce, JIt.; 5 1909, pp. 1108 f. 

*) NGGW, Gesch&ftliche Mitteilungen, 1018, p. 31. 

39 2 
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Rgveda, the Aryan Indians were as yet much nearer the west 
from the geographical point of view," As regards chrono- 
logy, however, all that we can glean from the inscriptions 
at Boghazkói is that, about the middle of the second millenary 
B.C. Aryan tribes which worshipped Vedic gods must already 
have been established in north-western India for a very 
considerable time, as several of these tribes had migrated 
far back to the west as early as about 1400 B.C." This 
small but important fact would be supported still further, if 
it should prove to be true that also traces of Indian numerals 
are to be found in the Boghazkói texts.? 

The idea of so early a date as the third millenary B.C. 
for the Veda would certainly be out of the question, if it 
were proved that the individual Indo-European peoples had 
not yet separated from the primitive Indo-Europeans in the 


1!) See A. Hillebrandt, Aus Alt-und Nenindien, Breslau, 1922, pp. 1 ff. and ZII 8, 1924 
pp. 1 ff. who points ont traces of relations to Western countries especially in the eighth 
Book of the Egveda For other views about the Aryan Indians in Asia Minor seo R. G. 
Bhandarkar, JBRAS 25, 1918, pp. 76 ff., and E. Forrer, Die acht Sprachen der Bogbhazkbi. 
Insohriften, SBA 1919, pp. 1036 f. 

*) Konow suggests that the N&satyas are mentioned in the Mitani treaty on account 
of their playing a role in the ancient marriago-rites, because the treaty, following upon 
& war between the Hittite king Subbiluliuma and the Mitani king Mattiuza, was confirmed 
by a marriage of the latter with the Hittite king's daughter. As this connection of the 
Avinas with the marriago-ritual, however, occurs only in the late Süry&sükta, Konow 
concludes "t*«t the extension of Indo-Aryan civilization into Mesopotamia took place 
after the bulk of the Rgveda had come into existence " so that the oldest portions of the 
collection would “have to be considered as considerably older than the Mitani treaty?’ 
I cannot see the force of this argument, as Indra and the Nüsatyau (Indranfsatya&) aro 
invoked together in Rv. VIII, 26, 8, where they have nothing to do with marriage. K. 

hattopüdhyaya (Calcutta Review, May 1924, pp. 287 ff.) concludes from the mention of 
Vedio gods in the Boghazkdi treaties that between 2000 and 1500 B.C. there were several 
arrivals of Aryan peoples in Asia Minor at the same time when other Aryan tribes entered 
India from Central Asin and became known as Vrütyas. This chronological combination 
of the Vrátyas with the Indians in Asia Minor has nó foundation in fact whatsoever, hence 
Mr. OChatfop&dhySya's chronological conclusions (Br&hmagpa period from 2000 B.C. to 
1400 B.U., Yajurveda and Atharvaveda about 2000 B.C. and Rgvreda before 3,000 B.C.) 
are quite unfounded. | 

*) Of. P, Jensen, Indische Zahlwürter in Keilschrifthittitischen Texten, SBA 1919, 
PP- 367 ff, 
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third millenary." This view which, in my opinion, is very 
unlikely and has not been satisfactorily proved, is welcomed 
by those who wish to assign as low a date as possible to the 
Rgveda and to the beginnings of Indian culture. Thus J. 
Hertel” promises to demonstrate that the Rgveda originated, 
not in north-western India but in Iran, and at a time not far 
distant from that of Zoroaster, who, according to Hertel, 
lived about 550 B.C. G. Hüsing" goes still further, and turns 
and twists certain of the names of kings occurring in the 
cuneiform inscriptions so long that they are metamorphosed 
into those of Indian kings. On the basis of these “ facts," 
he then concludes that from about 1000 B.C. the Indians 
wandered from Armenia to Afghanistan, which was the scene 
of the Rgvedic period, and that it was only later that they 
were driven further towards India. Following a suggestion 
of H. Brunnhofer, he even assumes that the king Kanita 
Prthusravas" who is mentioned in the Rgveda is identical 
with a Scythian king Kanitas who is mentioned in a Greek 
inscription and on a coin, and who lived in the 2nd century 
B.C. This would mean “that the collection of these songs 
was not yet completed in the 2nd century B.C." This must 





1) Gunther Ipsen (Indogerman. Forschungen 41, 1923, pp. 174 f.: Stand und 
Aufgaben der Sprachwissenschaft, Festsch ift für W. Streitberg, Heidelberg 1924, pp. 200 
ff.) endeavours to prove that the Indo-European words for “ copper," “ cow " and " star” 
were borrowed from the Sumerian, and not earlier than between 3000 and 2100 B.C. 
However, when we consider that the domestic cow and copper are among the most ancient 
of prehistoric finds, we shall hesitate to accept Ipsen's theory. 

*) Indogerman. Forschungen 41,1923, p. 188 ; Die Zeit Zoroasters, Leipzig, 1924 ; 
Die Himmelstore im Veda und im Avesta, Leipzig, 1924, pp. 7f. A book by Hertel on the 
age and home of the Rgveda is announced, but has not yet been published.  Zoroaster's 
date is still uncertain, bat there are good reasons for placing him about 1000 B.C. See 
C. Clemen, Dio griechischen uud lateinischen Nachrichten über die persische Religion, 
Giessen 1920, pp. 11 ff.; H. Reichelt in Festschrift für W. Streitberg, pp. 282 f. 

*) Die Inder in Boghazkdi, in Prace linguistyozue ofiarowane Janowi Baudouinowi 
de Courtenay...Krakow 1921, pp. 151 ff. 

*) Rv, VIII, 46, 21; 24. The story of this King Prthuáravas ia one of the old 
tales which, like the Ákhy&na of Sunabéepa, were recited at the Purusamedha, s. Saükha- 
yana-Srautasütra XVI, 11, 23. 
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surely be the very latest date ever yet assumed as that of the 
Rgveda ! 
». The strongest argument for a later dating of the Veda 
is undoubtedly the close relationship between the Veda and 
the Avesta with regard to language and religious views." 
There are, however, very great differences to counteract the 
points of agreement in religion. Moreover the points of 
agreement can easily be explained, considering firstly tbat 
Indians and [Iranians once formed one Aryan cultural unit 
at a pre-Vedic and pre-Avestic period, and secondly that 
they remained neighbours even after the separation. As 
regards the kinship of the languages, it is quite impossible to 
state definite chronological limits within which languages 
change. Some languages change very rapidly, others remain 
more or less unaltered for a long period." It is true 
that hieratic languages, like those of the Vedic hymns 
and the Avesta, can remain unaltered much longer than 
spoken vernaculars. 

Nevertheless, all that we know of the history of other 
languages and branches of languages compels us to say that 
languages do not remain unchanged for an indefinite number 
of millenaries, let alone tens of thousands of years. For this 
reason, the fantastic fizures of 16000 or even 25000 B. C." 
as the date of the Veda, built up on the basis of astronomical 
or geological speculations, are absolutely impossible. Figures 
like this imply, too, that scarcely any cultural progress worthy 





*) Thas A. A. Macdonell (ERE. Vol. 7, 1914, pp. 49 ff.) says, that “it seems impos. 
sible to avoid the conclusion that the Indians cannot have separated from the Iranians 
moch earlier than about 1300 B. C." 

*) Cf. A. C. Woolner (Proc. FOO I, pp. xvii ff. ; II, p. 20 ff.) who rightly says “ that as 
far as any philological estimates go, 2000 B. C. remains quito as possible as 1200 B. C. for 
the earliest Mantra" See also B. V. Kameivara Aiysr, Quarterly Journal of the ‘Mythic 
Society XII, 1, p. 4 

*) lam thinking of Abinas Chilo Das, Rig. Vedic India, I, Calcutth 1921 (s. also 
Calcutta Review, March 1024, pp. 540 ff) D. N. Mukhopadhyaya, The Hindu 
Nakshatras (reprinted f rom Vel vrM oid ad i the Department of Bcience, Calcutta 
University, 1923). "EJ 
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of the name was made in the whole course of that overwhelm- 
ingly long aeon, which would be most surprising in the case of 
so talented a race as the Indians. These figures are impos- 
sible, too, because the continuity between the Vedic and the 
later brahmanical culture, which cannot be explained away 
especially as regards religion, would then become utterly 
inexplicable. Moreover, classical Sanskrit, as fixed by Panini 
in his Grammar more especially on the basis of the language 
of the Brihmanas which still formed part of the Veda proper, 
and again the language of the inscriptions of King Asoka in 
the third century B. C., show too close a relationship with the 
language of the Veda for it to be feasible that a stretch of so 
very many thousands of years lay between. 


In summing up, we may say: . 

1. Attempts to determine the period of the Veda by the 
aid of astronomy come to grief owing to the fact that there are 
certain passages in the Vedic texts which admit of various 
interpretations. However correct the astronomical caleula- 
tions may be, they prove nothing unless the texts in question 
admit of an unambiguous interpretation.. 

2. The historical facts and hypotheses, such as the 
mention of Vedic gods in the cuneiform inscriptions, and the 
relationship of Vedic antiquity to the Aryan (Indo-Iranian) 
and Indo-European period, are so uncertain in themselves that 
the most divergent and contradictory conclusions have been 
drawn from them. Nevertheless, we have now such likely 
evidence of relations between ancient Indiaand western Asia 
penetrating as far west as Asia Minor in the second millenary 

B. C., that culture can be traced back at least to the 
eson millenary B: O. 

8. The linguistic facts, the near relationship between the 
language of the Veda and that of the Avesta on the one hand, 
and between the Vedic language and classical Sanskrit on the 
other, do not yield any positive results ; 

* 
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4. they serve as à warning to us, however, to refrain from 
dating the Veda back to an inconceivably distant period on the 
‘strength of astronomical or geological speculations. 

5. Asallthe external evidence fails, we are com pelled 
to rely on the evidence arising out of the history of Indian 
literature itself, for the age of the Veda. ‘The surest evidence 
in this respect is still the fact that Parsva, Mahavira and 
Buddha pre-suppose the entire Vedaas a literature to all 
intents and purposes completed, and this isa limit which we 
must not exceed. We cannot, however, explain the develop- 
ment of the whole of this great literature, if we assume as 
late a date as round about 1200 or 1500 B. C. as its starting- 
point. We shall probably have to date the béginning of this 
development about 2000 or 2500 B. C., and the end of it 
between 750 and 500 B. C. The more prudent course, 
however, is to steer clear of any fixed dates, and to guard 
against the extremes of a stupendously ancient period or a 
,//fudierously modern epoch. | 
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SECTION II. ac $8 
THE POPULAR EPICS AND THE PURANAS. 
Tug BEGINNINGS OF Eric POETRY IN INDIA. 


We have already seen the first traces of epic poetry in 
India in the Vedic literature —in the dialogue-hymns of the 
Rgveda as well as inthe Akhyanas, Itibisas and Puranas 
of the Brahmanas.'’ Moreover we know from the Brahmanas 
and the ritual-literature, that the recital of such narrative 
poems formed a part of the religious ceremonies at the 
sacrificial and domestic festivals. 

Thus the daily recitation of legends of gods and heroes 
belonged to the preliminary celebration, which lasted a whole 
year, of the great horse-sacrifice. In a regular succession 

which repeated itself every ten days, stories of certain gods 
and heroes were related ; and also two lute-players, a Brahman 
and a warrior, were present, who, in verses of their own 
composition (gāthās), glorified the generosity and the war- 
like deeds, respectively, of the prince who was celebrating the 
sacrifice. The lute-players, who sang to the accompaniment 
of the lute the praises of a real king or of Soma as the king 
of the Brahmans, had also to be present at the ceremony of 
parting the hair, which was performed on the expectant 
- mother in the fourth month of pregnancy, with & sacrifice 
for the prosperity of the" fruit of her womb. After a funeral, 
too, it was an» old custom, to whose existence the poet Bápa - 
still testifies in the 7th century A.D., for the mourners to sit 


1) Cf. above pp. 101 f. 208 f., 226. The Indians are not consistent in their use of 
the expressions Gk^ yina, itihdea and purüna, for they sometimes use them as synonyms, but 
at other times to mean various kinds of narratives. The epic " Mab&bb&rata," in the 

Introduction, is called alternately itihdsa, purdya and ākħyāna. On these terms, Cf. also 
| Emil Sieg, Die Sagenstoffe des Rgveda und die indische Itihüsatradition, I Stuttgart, 
1902, Introduct ! 
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down ina shady place outside the house and to be diverted 
and'consoled by the recitation of old Itihásas or Puranas. 
And when, after a death or some other heavy loss, the fire of 
the hearth had been carried out of the house in order to 
avert further misfortune, and a new fire kindled in the house 
by means of the two churning-sticks, then the members of 
the family, keeping the fire alive far into the silent night, 
sat listening to the tales of people who had reached a green old 
age, and Itihāsas and Puranas auspicious for the future.” 
There were not only single ballads -(Akhyánas, Itihàsas) 
but also cycles of ballads. At least one cycle of this kind has 
come down to us in the Suparnakhyàna, also called Suparna- 
dhyaya or Suparna.” This is an apocryphal work belonging 
to the later Vedic literature, the author trying his utmost to 
imitate the hymns of the Rgveda in language, accentuation 
and external form, so that his work should appear to belong 
to the Rgveda. The date of this work is quite uncertain, 
but on metrical grounds we may place it approximately in . 
the period of the metrical Upanisads, such as the Katha- 
Upanisad. It isa cycle of ballads dealing with the legend 





*) Éatapatha-Br&hmana, XIII, 4, 3; Séhkh4yana-Grhyasitra, I. 22, 11 f.; Agva- 
lSyana-Grhyasitra, I, 14, f., IV. 6,6; Pdraskara-Grhyasiitra, I, 15, 7 f.; ApastambfTy 
Grhyasütra, 14, 4f. Cf. also A. Weber, Episches im vedischen Ritual (SBA 1891) and 

H. Lüders, in ZDMG, Vol 59, pp. 707 @ At the Purugamedha, too, the recitation of 
Akhy&nas forms part of the ritual, «. Sahkhayana-Srantasütra 16, 11. 

*) The text, which has come down in very bad condition, was first edited by E. 
Grube, Berlis, 1875 (reprinted in Ind. Stud, Vol, 14); nowly edited, translated into 
German and annotated by J. Charpentier, Die Supirdasage, Uppsala 1920, pp. 190 ff. ; 
Qf. J. v. Negelein ia GGA, 1924, pp. 65 ff., 87 f. J. Hertel considers this work to be a 
dramatic poem after the style of the Swing “Qescribed by R. le (WZKM 23, 1909, 
273 8.; 24, 1910, 117 ff.; Indische Märchen, pp. 344, 367 f); Sa he has translated it 
into German as a drama (Indische Märchen, Jena 1919, pp. 344 ff.).'Cf. Winternits, Ooster- 

she Monateschrift für den Orient 41, 1915, pp. 176 f., Oldenberg, Zur Geschichte 

altindischen Prosa, pp. 61 ff. and- NGGW 1919, pp. 79 ff. This Saparp&dhy&ya has no 
onnec ion with the Suparga songs belonging to the Khilas of the Rgveda, which are also 
Hed "! pe " (s. above p. 60, and ——— ZDMG s. 1920, P on. | 
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of Kadri, the snake-mother, and Vinata, the bird-mother, and 
the enmity between Garuda and the snakes, a legend which 
dates far back into Vedic times," and which appears in epic 
form in the Astikaparvan of the Mahabharata. 

.In the later Vedic texts Ztihase and Purana are very 
frequently enumerated beside the Vedas and other branches 
of learning ; the study of them counts as a work pleasing to 
the gods: in fact the Z7fihasapuraga is actually called “ the 
fifth Veda.’ They are generally mentioned immediately 
after the Atharvaveda, to which they are said to be closely 
related.” This has led to the conclusion that, similar to the 
Vedic Samhitás,- there existed one or several collections of 
Itihasas and Puranas, made up of myths and legends, legends 
of gods and tales of demons, snake deities, old sages (Rsis) and 
kings of ancient times. There is no proof, however, that such 
collections actually existed in the form of *'' books” in Vedic 
times." .All that we know is that there were professional 
story-tellers (Aitihasikas, Pauranikas) in very ancient times. 


t 





1) Charpentier, 1. ©., pp. 288 ff. ; Satapatha-Br. III, 6, 2. 

*) As Chindogya-Up VII, 1 f. and 7. In the Buddhist Suttanipata III, 7 
(Selasutta), Itib&sa is celled “the fifth " after the three Vedas and the Vedáfhigas Cf. 
A. Weber, 1, c, and J. Dahlmann, Das Mabhábharata als Epos und Rechtebuch, Berlin 
1895, pp. 281 ff. 

*) According to Chündcgya-Up III, 3, 4 the magic songs of the Atharvaveda 
stand in the same relationship to the Itihásapurina as the hymns (rc) to the Eg reda, 
the prayer formulae (yajus) to the Yajurveda, and the melodies (s&man) to the Simaveda., 
According to the Kautiliya-Arthasástra, p. 7, the Atharvareda and the “ Itihüsaveda " 


together with the trasi, “the threefold knowledge," form the Vedas. Cf. above, p. 126, 


and M. Bloomfield, SBE., Vol. 42, pp. xxxvi f. 

*) Thetheory that there was a book called “ Itihásaveda " or “ Itihüsapurána ' is 
advanced by K F. Geldner, Vedische Studien I, pp. 290 f.; E. Sieg, Die Sagenstoffe des 
Rgveda und die indische Itih&sa*radition I, p. 32 and ERE VII, 1914, 461 ff.; J. Hertel, 
WZEKM 23, 1909, p. 295 ; 24, p. 420, R. Pischel KG 163; H. Oertel, WZKM 24, p. 121; 
H. Jacobi, SBA 1911, p. 969. But the very passage in Kautillya I, 5, p. 10, which is 
quoted by these scholars, proves that “ Itihasa " should be interpreted, not as a single 
work, but as a class of literary productions: for " Veda" only means a certain kind of 


learning, not a book: Ayurveda is '" medical science," Gandharvavedca is “ music," 
Rgveda, S&maveda, eto., are classes of texts, and not single books. Thus “ Itih@saveda " is 


not any particolar Look, but that branch of learning which consists of legends, stories, etc, 
40 X ax i 
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It is certain, moreover, that as early as the time of Buddha 
there was in existence an inexhaustible store of prose and verse 
narratives—Akhyanas, Itihaüsas, Puranas and Gathas—, form- 
ing as it were literary public property which was drawn upon 
by the Buddhists and the Jains, as well as by the epic poets. 

The “songs in praise of men” (gatha mürasamsi)" are 
often mentioned beside the Itihásas and Purànas, among the 
texts which are pleasing to the gods. These songs are 
connected on the one hand with the Daànastutis of the Rg- 
veda and the Kuntàpa hymns of the Atharvaveda, but on the 
other hand they are the direct precursors of the actual Heroic 
Epic itself, for their contents are the glorious deeds of the 
warriors and princes. These “songs in praise of men" pro- 
bably soon developed into epic poems of considerable length, 
i.e. heroic songs, and into entire cycles of epic songs, centring 
around one hero or one great event; for the only two national 
epics which have come down to us, the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana, represent but the last remnants of a long past 
period of epic poetry. Long before these two epics existed as 
such, songs must have been sung of the great combat of 
nations around which the Mahabharata centres, and of the 
deeds of Rima, the hero of the Ramayana. Neither is it 
conceivable that the battles of the Kauravas and Pandavas and 
the adventures of Rama should have been the only subjects of 
poetry. Many other heroes and great events in other royal 
houses also must have been sung. These old heroic songs, 
whose existence we must take for granted, have not all vanish- 
ed without trace; in remnants and fragments some of them 
have been preserved in our two epics.” 





9 Satapatha-Br. XI, 5,6,8; Aévaldyana-Grhyas, III, 3. The fact that, in these 
songa, panegyrics were more important than historical truth, is evident from the Vedic 
texts themselves, for they declare these Gáthüs to be "lies" ( Maitr&yapT-Samhit& 1, 11, 5: 
Kathaka 14, 5). 

3) Of. H. Jacobi, Uber ein verlorenes Heldengedicht der Sindhu-Sauvira, in 
Mélanges Kern, Leide 1903, pp. 53 ff. 
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The authors, reciters and preservers of this heroic poetry 
were the bards, usually called Sifas, who lived at the courts 
of kings and recited or sang their songs at great feasts in 
order to proclaim the glory of the princes. They also went 
forth into battle, in order to be able to sing of the heroic deeds 
of the warriors from their own observations. Thus, in the 
Mahabharata itself, it is the Stita Sanjaya who describes to 
King Dhrtarastra the events on the battlefield. These court- 
singers formed a special caste," in which the epic songs were 
transmitted from generation to generation. Epic poetry pro- 
bably originated in the circle of such bards, who certainly 
were very closely related to the warrior class. Besides there 
were also travelling singers, called Kuétlavas, who memorised 
the songs and publicly sang them to the accompaniment of 
the lute,? and to them the circulation of the heroic songs 
among the people was due. Thus it is related in the Rama- 
yana, though in a late, interpolated song,” how the two sons 
of Rama, Kuéa and Lava, travelled about as wandering singers 
and recited in public assemblies the poem learned from the 
poet Valmiki. 

But what we know as the popular epics of the Indians, the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana, are not the old heroic 
songs as those court-singers and travelling minstrels of 





^) According to the law-book of Manu (X, ll and 17), the Sütas are a mixed caste 
descended from the intermarriage of warriors with Brahman women, while the Mégadhas, 
who, as well as tho Sütas, are usually called singers, are said to be descended m the 
intermarriage of Vailyas with Kgatriya women, In war, the Sütas are also the charioteers 
of the princes. Originally the Mágadhas were undoubtedly bards from the land of Maga- 
dha, and the Sütas, too, were probably inhabitants of a country situated to the east of 
Magadha. Cf. F.E. Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, London 1922, p. 16. 
J. J. Meyer, Das Weib im altindischen Epos, Leipzig, 1915, p. 62 note, compares the modern 
Bhits of the RAjputs to the Sütas. On the Bh&ts and other kinds of singers in the India of 
to-day, cf. R, C. Temple, the Legends of the Panjib, Vol. I (1884), p. viii; and A. Baines, 
Ethnography (Grundriss II, 5, 1912), pp. 85 ff. 

*) Of. A. Holtzmann, Das Mahābhārata I, p. 54 f., 65 t. 

H. Jacobi, Das Rámáyapa, pp. 67. 
+) 1,4 
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ancient India sang them, compiled into unified poems by 
great poets orat least by clever collectors with some talent 
for poetry, but accumulations of very diverse poems of un- 
equal value, which have arisen in the course of centuries 
owing to continual interpolations and alterations. Though 
ancient heroic songs do indeed form the nucleus of both these 
works, the more devotional Itihasa literature was included in 
them to so great an extent, and such long poems of a religi- 
ous-didactic nature were inserted, that the Mahabharata, in 
particular, has almost completely lost the character of an 
epic. 


— IS THE MAHABHARATA ? " 


It is cnly in a very restricted sense that we may speak of 
the Mahabharata as an “epic” anda“ poem." Indeed, in a 
certain sense, the Mahābhārata is not one poetic production 
at all, but rather a whole literature. 





!) For information on the contents of the opic, the best help ia H. Jacobi, Mahā- 
bhárata, Inhalta- Angnbe, Index und Konkordanz der Kalkuttaer ond Bombayer Ausgaben. 
Bonn 1903. For the problems of the Mubábharata soe especially E. W. Hopkins, Tne Great 
Epic of India, Ita Character and Origin, New York 1901. A rich, thongh unfortunately not 
handy, collection of materials, is containe! in A. Holfsmann, Das Mahābhārata und seine 
Teile, In 4 vols Kiol 1802-95. The value of this great work is considerably prejudiced 
by the untenable theories of the author upon the remodollinzs of the Mahbübhsrata. Un- 
tenable, too, are the opposite theories upon the origin of the epic as one work, which Joseph 
Dahl mann has upheld in his books ' Das Mahübhárata ala Epos und Rechtabuch," Berlin, 
1895, “ Genesis des MahSbharata,” Berlin 1899, and “ Die S&mkhya-Philosophie ala Natar- 
lehre und Erlósnngslehre, nach dem Mah@bh&rats,” Berlin 1902. The first of these books, 
however, bas tho great merit of having given new life to studies of the epic; it haa given 
rine to a veritable  Dahimann-literatare.” Of. H. Jacobi in. GGA 1896. No. land 1899, 
No. ii; a. Ludwig in Sitzungsber. der kgl. bóhmischon Ges. dor Wiss. cl. f. Phil Prague 
1896; C.H Tuwney, Asiatic Qnarterly Review 1896, pp. 347 ff, J. Jolly, Ind. Ant. 25, 1896, 
343 f. A. Berth in tho Journal des savants, April, June and July, 1897, and RHR, t. 45, 
1902, pp. 191 ff (Oeuvres II, 303 (f.) ; M.Winterni!zit in JRAS, 1897, pp. 713 ff and WZKM 
XIV, 1900, pp. 53 f., E. W. Hopkins in the American Journnl of Philology, 1898, XIX, No. 1, 
W. Cartellieri in WZKM, 13, 1899, pp. 57 ff; J. Kirste i in Ind. Ant, 31, 1902, pp. 5 fr. 
Among the older literatare on the Maháübbürata (it is summarized by Holtzmann, loc. = 
IV, pp. 165 f.) the following deserve special notice- Monior Williams, Indian Wisdom, 4th | 
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( Mahabharata" means “the great narrative of the battle 
of the Bharatas.”” The Bharatas are already mentioned in the 
Rgveda as a warlike tribe, and in the Brahmanas we encounter 
Bharata, the son of Duhsanta and Sakuntala, who is regarded 
as the ancestor of the royal race of the Bharatas. The home 
of these Bharatas or Bhüratas was in the country of the Upper 
Ganges and the Jumna. Among the descendants of Bharata, 
a ruler named Kuru was specially prominent, and his descen- 
dants, the Kauravas (Kuruides), were so long the ruling race 
of the Bharatas, that the name Kuru or Kaurava in the course 
of time assumed the character of a name for the tribe of the 
Bharatas, and their land is that Kurukgetra or ** Kuru-land " 
with which we are already acquainted from the Yajurveda and 
' the Brüáhmanas." A family feud in the royal house of the 
Kauravas leads to a bloody battle, a truly internecine struggle 
in which the ancient race of the Kurus, and with it the family 
of the Bharatas, is almost entirely ruined. The history of this 
bloody battle, which we shall probably have to regard as an 
historical event, though we hear of it only in the Mahābhārata, 
was told in songs, and some great poet whose name has 
been lost, combined these songs into an heroic poem of the 
great battle in the field of the Kurus. Thus, as in the Iliad 
and in the Nibelungen-song, the tragedy of a terrible war of 
annihilation forms the acid subject of the heroic poem. 
This old heroic poem forms the nucleus of the Mahabharata. ) 


edit. London 1893; Sören Sörensen, Om Mabübhárata's stilling i den Indiske literatur 
(with a " Summarium " in the Latin language), Copenhagen 1593; A. Ludwig, Uber das 
Ramiyaga und die Beziehungen desselben znm Mahābhārata (IL Jahresbericht des Wiss. 
Wereins f. Volkskunde und Linguistik in Prague 1894). See also Hopkins, ERE VIII, 
1915, 325 ff. and H. Oldenberg, Das Mahabharata, seine Entstehung, sein Inhalt, scine Form, 
Göttingen, 1922. 

^) Bhárata means "battle of the Bharatas " (bhSratab samgrimah, Panini IV, 
2,50). In the Mahnbhürata itself we God moah&bharata-yuddha (XIV, 81, 8) "the great 
Bharata battle,” and Mah Abhtratakhyanam (I, 62, 33)," " the great story of the Bharata 
battle " the title “ MahábhArata " being an abbreviation of the latter. 

?*) Bee above p. 196. 
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. In the course of centuries, however, an enormous mass of 
the most diverse poetry has collected around this nucleus. 
First numerous legends whose connection with the old heroic 
poem is more or less casual, legends referring to the early 
history of the heroes, or giving reports of all kinds of adven- 
tures of these men, without having any reference whatever 
to the great battle, were added to the poem. Then, too, 
fragments of other heroic legends and cycles of legends, 
which refer to various famous kings and heroes of primeval 
times, found their way into the poem, even though they had 
nothing at all todo with the song of the great Kuru battle. 
How much of this old bard poetry already belonged to the 
original poem as secondary tales (episodes) and how much 
was only added later, will probably never be determined. We 
have reason to believe that in ancient times many of these 
episodes were recited by the minstrels as independent 
poems.” In any case, our (Mahabharata is not only the heroic 
poem of the battle of the Bharatas, but at the same time 
also a repertory of the whole of the old bard poetry. 

However, it is very much more than this. We know 
that the literary activity of ancient India was for the most 
part in the hands of the priests, the Brahmans; and we have 
seen how they brahmanised the old popular magic songs of 
the Atharvaveda, and how they intermingled with their 
priestly wisdom, the philosophy of the Upanisads which was 
really foreign, even antagonistic, to the priesthood.? The 
more the heroic songs grew in favour and the more popular 
they became, the greater the anxiety of the Brahmans to 
take possession of this epic poetry also; and they had the 
art of compounding this poetry which was essentially and 


1) It seems that individual bards made a speciality of the recitation of certain 
poems; for Patañjali (Panini IV, 2, 60) teaches the formation of words like Yavakritika, 
' one who knows the story of Yavnkrita " Y&y&tika, “one who knows the story of Yay&ti 
etc. Gf. F. Lacéte, Essai sur Gupidhys et la Brhatkath&, Paris, 1908, pp. 138 f. 

*) See above pp. 123, and 231 ff. 
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purely secular in origin, with their own religious poems and 
the whole stock-in-trade of their theological and priestly 
knowledge. Thus it happens that legends of gods, mytho- 
logical narratives of brahmanical origin, and to & great ex- 
tenteven didactic sections referring to brahmanical philosuphy 
and ethics and brahmanical law, were received into the Maha- 
bharata. ) This priestly caste welcomed the popular epic as 
the very medium for the propagation of their own doctrines, 
and thereby for the strengthening and consolidation of their 
influence. It was they who inserted into the epic all the 
numerous myths and legends (Itihaásas) " in which wonderful 
feats are related of the famous seers of ancient times, the 
Hsis, the ancestors of the Brahmans, how by dint of sacrifices 
and asceticism, they obtain tremendous power not only over 
men, but even over the gods, and how, when they are offend- 
ed, their curse causes the fall of princes and great men, and 
even of the kings of the gods. 

| The Mahabharata was, however, too much of a popular 
book, too much the property of extensive circles of the people, 
in particular of the warrior caste, for it ever to have become 
an actual brahmanical work or the property of any one Vedic 
school, And it was not so much the Veda-knowing and 
learned Brahmans who took part in the development of the 
Mahābhārata ; hence the noticeably scanty knowledge of actu- 
al brahmanical theology and sacrificial science, which we find 
even in those parts of the epic in which brahmanical influ- 
ence is unmistakable. It was the Purohitas, the court-priests, 
who like the Sütas (bards) were in the service of the kings, 
and on that account came more into contact with epic poetry. 
It was this less learned class of priests, too, which later on 
furnished temple-priests at famous holy places and places 





) Some of these legends can still be traced. In Brahmanio texte, for instance, 
the story of BhafigSsvana who was changed into a woman, in Mahábh, XIII, 12, is found in 
the Baudh&yana-Srautasütra; s. Winternits and Caland in WZKM 17. 1903. 202 f; 351 ff. 
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of pilgrimage, mostly dedicated to the gods Visnu or Siva, 
and devoted itself to the literary cultivation of local myths 
attached to such sacred spots, and the legends woven around 
the gods Visnu and Siva. This, as we shall see, was done 
chiefly in the Puranas, but also in the Mahabharata, into 
which crept numerous local myths in true Purana style, Vignu 
and Siva myths, and Purdana-like cosmologies, geographical 
lists and genealogies. 

But an epic poetry seems to have been cultivated more 
in those regions of India where the worship of Visnu as the 
highest deity prevailed. This accounts for the fact that, in 
the religious-didactic portions of the Mahabharata, this god 
stands so prominently in the foreground, tbat the work at 
times gives the impression of a religious book dedicated to 
the worship of Vignu. Itis true, Siva-legends and passages 
referring to the Siva cult are not wanting, but they are in 
every case easily recognisable as later additions. They were 
inserted as the epic was propagated also over regions in 
which Siva worship had its home." 

But there existed yet other religious circles in India 
which, already in early times, showed literary activity, and 
tried partly even more than the Brahmans, to win over the 
great masses of the people. These were the ascetics, forest- 
hermits and mendicants, the founders of sects and monastic 
orders, which at the time of Buddha were already very 
numerous in India. These, too, had their own poetry; 
legends of saints, aphorisms, in which they preached their 
doctrines of renunciation and contempt of the world, of 
self-sacrifice and love for all beings, and also fables, parables, 
fairy-tales, and moral stories, which were intended to illus. 
trate the philosophy and ethics of the ascetics by means of 
examples. This ascetic poetry, too, was incorporated into 
the Mahabharata to a considerable extent. 





') Cf.H acobi in GGA 1892, pp. 629 f. 


. der altindischen Prosa, pp. 65 ff.; Das Mahabharata, p 
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To such an extent had the( Mahabharata become a 
compendium of narratives of all descriptions rather than 
an epic, that even prose pieces, brahmanical legends and 
moral tales, some entirely in prose form and others partly in 
verse and partly in prose, were incorporated into the epic." 

We find, then, in this the most remarkable of all literary 
productions, side by side and intermingled, warlike heroic 
songs with highly coloured descriptions of bloody battle- 
scenes; pious priestly poetry, with dissertations, which are 
often tedious enough, upon philosophy, religion and law; 
and mild ascetic poetry full of edifying wisdom and full of 
over-flowing love towards man and beast. 

Therefore-the Indians themselves regard the Mababha- 
rata, though always as an epic, as a work of poetic art (kavya), 
but also at the same time as a manual (Sastra) of morality, 
law and philosophy, supported by the oldest tradition (smrti) 
and hence furnished with incontestible authority; and since 
more than 1,500 years it has served the Indians as much for 
entertainment as for instruction and edification. 

At least 1,500 years ago,” this Mahabharata was already 
just as we possess it to-day in our manuscripts and editions— 
or at least very similar—one work which was of about the 
same extent as our epic of to-day. Like the latter, it already 
contained a long introduction with à framework, a story of 
the legendary origin of the poem and a glorification of it 
as a text-book of religion and morals; it was divided into 
eighteen books called Parvans, to which a nineteenth book 
Harivaniéa had already been added as a “ supplement” (Khila) ; 


ahābh. I, 3), in the Markandeya section of the Vanapar- 
All these aro pieces which are really outside the 
t agree at all with Oldenberg (Zur Geschichte 
p. 21 ff.) in seeing an earlier stage of 
Tho Great Epio of India, pp. 266 ff. ; Winter- 


1) In the Pang yaparvan (M 
van, and in the sectarian Nür&yani ya, 
scope of the epic proper. I therefore canno 


the epio in these very pieces. Of. Hopkins, 
nits, DLZ 1919, No. 44. . 
2) Seo, farther on, 

41 


the chapter on the age and history of the Mahabhürata, 


A 
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and it attained the extent of about 100,000 verses (Slokas). 
And up to the present day this gigantic work, in spite of all 
the diverse elements of which it consists, is regarded by the 
Indians as a unified work, complete in itself," whose author 
is the most venerable Rsi Aysna Dvaipayana, also called 
Vyasa. This same Rsi is also said to be the compiler of the 
four Vedas? and the author of the Puranas.) According to 
the legend, he was not only a contemporary, but also a close 
relative of the heroes of the Mahabharata, and occasionally 
also appears in the action of the poem. His history is told 
us in great detail in the Mahàbharata. 

He is the son of a famous ascetic, the Rsi Parasara. This 
great saint one day catches sight of Satyavati, who came 
into the world in a fish and was brought up by fisherfolk, and 
is so charmed with her beauty that he desires her love. But 
she will yield to him only on the condition that, after she 
has borne him a son, she may regain her maidenhood. The 
great saint grants her this wish, and also the wish that she 
may lose her fish-odour and may diffuse a wonderful perfume. 
Immediately after he has co-habited with her, she gives birth 
to a son, on an island in the Jumnà, who is named Dvaipi- 
yana, “the island-born." The boy grows up and soon gives 
himself up to asceticism. When taking leave of his mother, 
he tells her that he will appear immediately at any time she, 
needing him, thinks of him. Satyavati, however, once more 
a virgin, later on became the wife of the Kuru king, Santanu, 
and bore the latter two sons, Citraàngada and Vicitravirya. 
After the death of Santanu and Citringada, Vicitravirya was 
appointed heir. He died young and childless, but left two 
wives. In order that the race may not die out, Satyavati 


1) Therefore, too, it i» called a samhitd, ie. “a (complete) compilation," "a 
conpected text," thus Mah&bh. I, 1, 21. 

*) Hence his name Vyasa or Vedavydsa, i. e. " classifier’ “classifier of the Veda 
This is the explanation of the name given in the Mahébh@rata itself (1, 63, 88: VivySas 
vedän yasm&t sa tasmād Vyisa iti smrtab, of. I, 60. 5; 105, 13). 
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decides to call her illegitimate son  Dvaipàyana, so that, 
according to the legal custom of the Levirate, he may beget 
descendants by his sisters-in-law. Now although this Dvai- 
pàyana is a great ascetic and saint, yet he is an extremely 
ugly man with bristly hair and beard and darkly rolling 
eyes, dark in complexion (hence probably his name Krsga, 
"the black one") and an evil smell emanates from him. 
Therefore, when he approaches the one princess she cannot 
bear the sight of him, and clcses her eyes: the consequence of 
this is that her son is born blind. He later became king 
Jhríaragstra. The saint then approaches the second lady, 
and she grows pale at sight of him. As the result of this she 
gives birth to a son who is pale, and is therefore called 
Pandu, “the pale one." He is the father of the five principal 
heroes of the epic. Once again Dvaipàyana is to approach 
the first woman ; but grown wiser, she sends her maid to the 
saint, who notices nothing of the substitution, and with the 
maid he begets Vidura, to whom in the epic is allotted the 
part of a wise and well-wishing friend of Dhrtarastra as well 
as of the sons of Pàndu." 

This saint, Krsna Dvaipayana Vyasa, whom legend has 
made into a kind of grandfather ? of the heroes of the epic, is 
regarded by the Indians, up to the present day, as the author 
of the whole Mahabharata. Only after his three “ sons " had 
died, so says the introduction to the Mahabharata,” did Vyasa 
publish among the people the poem composed by him. He 
imparted it to his pupil Vaisampayana, and the latter recited 
the whole poem in the intervals of the great snake-sacrifice of 
King Janamejaya. On this occasion it was heard by the Süta 
Ugrasravas, the son of Lomaharsana; and our Mahabharata 

- 
ay  Mahább. I, 63; 100 ff. 
4) According to the law of the Levirate, Vyása is only the progenitor, not the 
father, of Dhrtarüstra and Pandu. The deceased husband of the two widows is regarded 
*) 1,1,95 ff. " 
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commences with the Rsis. who are assembled at the 
twelve-yearly sacrifice of Saunaka in the Naimisa forest, en- 
treating the Süta Ugrasravas to tell them the story of the 
Mahabharata as he has heard it from Vaisampaiyana. The 
Sita declares himself willing, and tells the story of the snake- 
sacrifice of Janamejaya, before proceeding to the repetition of 
the narrative of Vaisampayana. 

The fact that the Mahabharata consists almost entirely 
of speeches is certainly a trait of antiquity." Ugrasravas is 
the reciter of the outline story, and in the poem itself Vaisam- 
payana is the speaker. Within the narrative of Vaisam- 
pàyana innumerable inserted tales are put in the mouth of 
various persons, this insertion of stories within stories being 
a very popular device in Indian literature. In most cases 
the narratives, as well as the speeches of the persons appear- 
ing, have no introduction but the prose formulae: “ Vaisam- 
payana spake,” “ Yudhisthira spaken, “ Draupadi spake,” and 
80 On. | 

Fantastic as is all the information imparted to us in the 
introduction to the Mahabharata about its supposed author, 
yet we find a few noteworthy statements in it. Thus we 
are told that the Rsi Vyasa narrated his work in a short 
summary as well as in detailed presentation; further, that 
different reciters begin the poem at three different places, and 
that its length was not always the same. Ugrasravas says 
that he knows the poem as consisting of 8,800 verses, while 
Vyasa declares that he composed the Samhità of the Bharata 
poem in 24,000 verses, “and without the secondary stories 


1) “We may observe in the Iliad, too, that the old epica all contais very much 
dialogue; only in the later epics does this dramatic element recede farther into the 


background... But the epic poem only reaches completion when, in addition to the 
speeches, the outline of the narrative, too, is composed in metrical form. The final stage is 


the withdrawal of the speeches, and the narration of events only in tho form of verse.” 
Ernst Windisch, Māra und Buddha (Abhandl der philolog.—histor. Klasse der EK. 
sáchsischen Ges. der Wiss, Leipzig 1895), pp. 222 ff. The Mabübhárata ia still a long way 
from that “ final stage,” 
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the Bharata is recited in this length by the experts.” Imme- 
diately afterwards it is said, rather fantastically, that Vyasa 
also composed an epic of 60 hundred thousand verses, viz. 30 
hundred thousand for the gods, 15 for the fathers, 14 for the 
Gandharvas and one hundred thousand for man." Of course 
this only hints at the present extent of the Mahabharata, 
which has also acquired for it the designation éalasahasri 
samhita, '* collection of one hundred thousand verses." One 
sees from these statements that the Indians themselves, in 
spite of their firm belief in the unity of the work, have at 
least retained a recollection of the fact that the Mahabharata 
only gradually grew, from an originally smaller poem, to its 
present extent. 

hat the Mahabharata means /o the Indians, the intro- 
duction to the work tells us in the most extravagant fashion. 
It is there said, for example : 


“As butter excels among curds, as the Brahman excels among 
Aryans, as the Aranyakas among the Vedas, the drink of immortality 
among medicines, the ocean among all waters, and the cow among four- 
footed beasts, even so the Mahābhārata is the best of all narrative works 
(Itihāsas).” ` 

“ Whosoever has once heard this story, can no longer take pleasure 
in any other story though it be well worth bearing; just as he who has 
heard the song of the kokila?? can take no pleasure in the harsh voice 
of the crow.” 

“The thoughts of the poets arise from this most excellent of all 
narrative works, as the three realms of the universe from the five elements." 

* Whosoever presents a veda-knowing and deeply learned Brahman 
with a hundred cows with gilded horns, and he who hears daily the sacred 
stories of the Bharata poem—these two acquire equal (religious) merit." 

* Verily this narrative work is a song of victory: a king who desires 
victory, should hear it, and he will conquer the earth and triumph over 
his enemies." 





1) Mahábh. I, 1, 51 ff; 81; 101 ff. WE 
*) The Kokila, the Indian cuckoo, is;to Indian poets what the nightingale is to our 





s * 
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(“This is a sacred manual of morals (dharma) ; it is the best manual 
of practical life (artha), and Vyasa, of boundless wisdom, recited it also 
as a manual of salvation (moksa).! . 


“All sins, whether of thought, word or deed, depart immediately 
from the man who hears this poem." | 


“The sage Krsna Dvaipüyans, rising daily (to perform bis devotional 
and ascetic exercises) composed this marvellous story, the Mahabhirata, 
in three years. What we find in this book relating to morals, relating 
to practical life, relating to sensual pleasure and relating to salvation,*? 
ean be found elsewhere; but what is not written therein, can be found 
nowhere else in the world." ? 


For us, however, who do not look upon the Mahabharata 
with the eyes of believing Hindus, but as critical historians 
of literature it is everything but a work of art; and in any 
case we cannot rezard it as the work of one author, or even 
of a clever collector and compiler. The Mahabbarata 
as a whole is a literary monster. Never has the hand of an 
artist attempted the well-nigh impossible task of combining 
the conflicting elements into one unified poem. It is only 
unpoetical theologians and commentators and clumsy copy- 
ists who have succeeded in conglomerating into a hetero- 
geneous mass parts which are actually incompatible, and which 
date from different centuries. But in this jungle of poetry, 
which scholarship has only just begun to clear, there shoots 
forth much true and genuine poetry, hidden by the wild 
undergrowth. Out of the unshapely mass shine out the 
most precious blossoms of immortal poetic art and profound 
wisdom, The very fact that the Mahabharata represents 





!) Dharma, “law and custom" or “morality,” artha "utility," '' advantages" 
“ practical life" and kama, “ sensual gratification” are tho three aime Of life, to a certain 
extent the be-all and end-all of human existence, according to Indian ethics, The final 
aim of all striving, however, is mokga, “deliverance,” to which the various sects and phi- 
losophical systems indicate different paths. 

*) I, 1, 261 f.: 2, 382 f., 393; 62, 20 f., 28, 25, 62f. Tothe last verse compare the 
Bengali saying: “Whatever is not in the Mahābhārata is not to be found in Bharata- 
varga ” (ʻe. in India). | 
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a whole literature rather than one single and unified work, 
and contains so many and so multifarious things, makes it 
more suited than any other book, to afford us an insight 
into the deepest depths of the soul of the Indian people. 

This may be shown by the following survey of the con- 
tents of the Mahabharata and its various component parts. ’ 


_ Mae PRINCIPAL NARRATIVE OF THE MAHABHARATA. 


Years ago Adolf Holtzmann (Senior) undertook the bold 
endeavour “to open up for the first time for German poetry 
lovers, the essence of the Mahabharata, the old Indian 
national epic itself." " He started from the undoubtedly 
correct point of view that the Mahabharata is not “¢he Indian 
epic," but that rather only “the remains, the ruins of the 
ancient Indian heroic songs ......., after much retouch- 
ing, extension, and disfigurement, are contained in the 
Mahabharata.” But with enviable self-confidence he believed 





1) The whole of the Mahabbdrata has been translated into English prose by EKisori Mohan 
Gangwli and published by Protep Chandra Roy (Calcutta 1884-1596), and by Maomatha 
Nath Dutt (Calentta 1895-1905). A fine poetical rendering, partly in metrical transla- 
tions, partly in prose extracts, has been given by Romesh Dutt in his “ Maha-Bharata, the 
Epic of Ancient India condensed into English Verse," London 1899. Extracts from the 
Mahübhárata will also be fourd in John Muir's "Original Sanskrit Texts " (1858-1872), 
and " Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers” (London 1879), and in Monier 
Williams, “Indian Wisdom," 4th ed., London 1893. A Summary of the 18 Parvans has 
been given by Monier Williams, Indian Epic Poetry, London 1563; an outline of the 
story and extracts by J. C. Oman, The Great Indian Epics, London 1899, pp. 93 ff. 
Books I-X have been translated into French by H Fauche, Paris, 1863-1870, a collection 
of larger extracta by Ph. E. Pouecaur, Le Mahübhürata, onze épisodes tirés de ce poème 
épique, Paris, 1862, Several episodes have been translated into Italian by P. E, Pavolini, 
1902, and into German by F. Bopp (Berlin, 1824), by the poet Friedrich Rückert (s. R. 
Bomberger, “ Riickert-Studien,” 1878, pp. 84.122 and " Rückert- Nachlese " E. 270; 1, 
315 ff.) by A. Holtzmann, Indische Sagen, 1845.1847 (new edition by M. Winternitz, 
Jena, 1912, and 1921), by J. Hertel, Indische Mārchen, Jena, 1919, No. 10-14, and by 
W. Porzig in the series " Indische Erz&hler " (Vols. 12 and aS, Leipzig 1923, 192 ff). The 
philosophical texts of the Mabübbhürata have been translated into German by | O. Strauss 
and P. Deussen, Vier philosophische Texte des Mabübháratam: Sanataujftnparvan, 
 Bhagavadgità, Mokshadharma, Anugitá, Leipzig 1906. 

*) Indische Sagen. Part 2: Die Kuruinge, Karlsruhe 1846, 
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himself to be endowed with the ability to reconstruct the 
ancient original heroic poem from these retouched and 
disfigured “‘ruins.”” He thought that by means of omissions, 
abridgments, and alferations, he had created in German 
verse an Indian heroic poem, which gave a better idea of 
the actual Mahabharata as sung by the ancient Indian bards, 
than a literal translation of the existing original text would 
probably give. Now Holtzmann, with ingenious insigbt and 
deep poetic feeling, certainly often hit upon the right thing, 
but then he departed so arbitrarily from the Sanskrit text, 
that his work can only be regarded as a very free recast ~ 
of the ancient Mahabharata, but in no case as a faithful 
representation of it. In fact Holtzmann attempted an im- 
possible task. Every endeavour to reconstruct *' the ancient 
Indian national epic itself" in its original shape will always 
be attended by so great an element of arbitrariness, that it 
can only have a purely subjective value. 

On the other hand, üt is comparatively easy to extraet 
a kernel from the enormous mass of songs of the Mahabharata, 
namely, the na: rative of the battle of the Kauravas and the 
Pandavas, which in any case formed the subject of the actual 
epic.) This shall be done in the following, necessarily short 
outline. We trace the story of the great fight, taking into 
consideration also, as far as possible, the important secondary 
stories referring to the principal heroes. In this we shall 
not digress into doubtful hypotheses upon the *' original" epic, 
but faithfully follow the Mahabharata text now availcble to us, 
leaving aside, for the present, everything which has no refer- 
ence to the principal narrative. 


She Dessent of the Kauravas and the Pandavas. 
In the land of the Bharatas there once ruled a king of the house 
of the Kurus, Sántanu by name. By the goddess Ganga’) who had 
- z 
1) Goddess of the River Ganges. 
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become a mortal woman, this king had a son called Bisma, whom he had 

appointed as his successor to the throne. One day, when the latter had 

already grown up into a superb hero endowed with all warlike virtues, 
Santanu met the beautiful fisher girl Satyavatt, fell in love with her and 
desired her asa wife. Her father, the king of the fisherfolk, would, 
however, only give her to him on condition that the son born by his 
daughter should inherit the throne. But Santanu would not consent to 
this, though he found it difficult to give up his beloved. Now Bhisma 
soon noticed how depressed his father was, and when he had learned the 
cause of this depression, he himself went to the king of the fishermen to 
woo Satyavati on his father's behalf. He not only announces his intention 
to renounce his right to the throne, but takes a vow of chastity, so as to 
make it impossible for any son of his to claim the throne, whereupon the 
fisherman gladly gives him his daughter. So S&ántanu marries Satyavati 
and has two sons by her, Citrágada and Jrettravirya. Soon after this, 
Santanu died and young Citráüngada was killed in battle by a Gandharva: 
then Bhigma, ar the senior of the family, annointed Vicitravirya as king. 
The latter, however, died young and without issue, though he had two 
‘wives. In order that the race may not die out, Satyavat! begs Bhisma to 
beget descendants by the surviving widows of VieitravIrya, in accordance 
with the ancient usage of the Levirate. But Bhigma, mindful of his vow 
of chastity, declares that though the sun may give up ite brilliancy, the fire 
its heat, the moon may give up the coolness of its rays, the god Indra 
his bravery, and the god Dharma !) bis justice, he could never break his 
promise. Then Satyavat! remembers her illegitimate son Vyasa, and with 
Bhisma’s consent invites him to see to the propagation of the race. And 
as we have already seen,?) the saint Vyasa begets DArí(arastra, Pandu 
and Fidura. As Dhrtarüstra was born blind, the younger brother Paodu 
became king. Dhrtarüstra married Ganddari, daughter of the king of 
Ganudhara, and she bore him a hundred sons, the eldest of whom wae named 
Duryodhana, Pandu had two wives, PríAà or Kunti, daughter of a king of 
the Yádavas, and Mādrī, sister of Salya, king of the Madras. KuntI bore 
him three sons: Yudhisthira, the eldest, Arjuna and Bhima, who was born 
on the same day as Duryodhana, whilst Maádr! gave birth to the twins 
— Nakula and Sahadeva. 

. Here the epic relates the following very fantastio story (which could 
scarcely have belonged to the old poem), according to which these five 


») Tho god of death, and at the same time the god of justice. 1) Wee above, pp. Sue. 


42 
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principal heroes of the epic are supposed to have been begotten not Ay, but 
on behalf of Pándu. — Páodu killed a pair of antelopes at the time of 
copulation. In reality, however, it was a rsi who had assumed the form of 
an antelope in order to enjoy love. This rs! now pronounces a curse that 
Pápdu shall die during the enjoyment of love. Paudu therefore determines 
to lead the life of an ascetic, and to renounce sexual pleasures. In order to 
provide descendants, however, Kunt! invokes the gods to beget children 
with her. Dharma, the god of justice, begets Yudhisthira with her, Vayu, 
the god of the wind, begets strong Bhima and Indra, the king of the gods, 
begets Arjuna. At Kunti's request, the two Agvins cohabit with Madrl, 
and beget. the twins Nakula and Sahadeva with her. 


Ahe Pandavas and Kauravas at the Court of Dàytarāgştra. 


When Pāndu died soon afterwards, blind Dhrtarüstra assumed the 
reins of government. The five sons of Pándu accompanied their mother 
Kunti—Pandu’s second wife Madrt bad thrown herself on to his funeral 
pyre—to the court of kiug Dhrtarástra at Hastinápura, where they were 
educated with the princes, their cousins. 

Even in their juvenile zames, the sons of Pándu excelled over those of 
Dhrtarüstra, arousing the jealousy of the latter. Bhima, in particular, 
evinced great exuberance of spirits and gave many an exhibition of unruly 
strength which were, most displeasing to Dhrtardstra’s children. For 
instance, if the children climbed a tree, he would shake it so that his 
cousins tumbled down together with their fruits. For this reason 
Duryodhana hated Bhima intensely, and made several attempts on his life 
without however being able to harm him. "The boys grew up, and two 
famous Brahmans, skilled in the use of weapons, Arpa and Drona, were 
engaged as their tators. There were among their pupils besides the sons of 
Dhrtarüstra and of Pándu, also Aévalthaman, one of Drona's sons, and 
Karna, son of a Sita or charioteer. Duryodhana and Bhima soon became 
Drona's best pupils with the clubs, Aévatthaman in magic arts, Nakula and 
Sahadeva in sword exercises, and Yudhisthira in chariot fighting. But 
Arjuna was not only the best archer, but excelled all the others in every 
respect. For this reason the sons of Dhrtarástra were extremely jealous of 

When the princes had completed their studies, Drona organised a 
tournament at which his pupils were to show their skill. It is a brilliant. 
and festive assembly; the king, the queens and numerous heroes are 


n 
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present. Bhima and Duryodhana give a performance of club-fighting 
which threatens to become so deadly earnest that the combatants have to 
be separated. Arjuna is universally praised for his skill in archery. But 
Karna also enters the ring, and executes the same feats as Arjona, which 
greatly angers the latter, whilst Duryodhana joyfully embraces Karna 
and swears eternal friendship. Karna challenges Arjuna to a duel, but 
as the descendant of a charioteer he is laughed to scorn by the Pandavas. 


_Mudhisthira becomes Aeir to the throne. Conspiracy against Aim and 
Ais brothers. (The lae house.) 


After a year had elapsed, Dhrtarástra appointed as heir to the throne, 
Yudhisthira, the first-born of the Kuru family, who had distinguished. 
himself by his bravery as well as by all other virtues. The other Pandavas 
perfected themselves still further in arms, and even went forth on victori- 
ous campaigns of conquest off their own bat. When Dhrtar&stra learned 
of these exploits of the Pándavas who were growing mightier and mightier, 
he felt some anxiety as to the future of his own line. "Therefore when 
Duryodhana, his younger brother Duésasana, his friend Karna and his 
maternal uncle Sakuni concerted a plot against the Pandavas, they found 
a willing supporter in the aged king. They persuaded Dhrtarüstra to 
remove the Pandavas to Varanivata on some pretext or other. At 
Vāraņāvata Duryodhana engaged a skilful builder to construct a house 
of lac and of other highly inflammable materials, in which the P&adavas 
were to live. At’ night when they would all be asleep, the house was to be 
set on fire, so that the Pündavas would meet their doom. Bat Vidura 
tells Yudhisthira privately of the treacherous plan, and for this communi- 
cation he makes use of a Mleccha language, i.e. the language of a non- 
Indian tribe, which was not understood by the others. Now to avoid 
arousing suspicion, as they feared that Duryodhana would otherwise have 
them killed in some other fashion by assassins, they pretend to fall in with 
the plan, journey to Vüranünvata and occupy the lae house. However, 
they flee int^ the forest by a subterranean passage which they had previ- 
ously had dug, after setting fire to the house, in which, in addition to the 
builder, there is only a drunken low-caste woman lying asleep with her five 
sons. While everyone believes that the Pándavas have been burned with 
their mother Kuntt, and the funeral ceremonies are being performed at 
Dhrtaráspra's court, the five brothers are wanderiag about with their 
mother in the forest on the other side of the Ganges. At dead of night 
they are in the midst of dense jungle, weary, hungry and thirsty. Kunti 
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complains of thirst, and Bhima conducts his mother and our brothers to 
a banyan tree where they are to rest while he is seeking water. Following 
the water-birds, he comes to a lake, where he bathes and drinks and dips 
his upper garments into the water, so as to take water to the others. He 
hastens back, to find all his people asleep under the tree. At the sight 
of his mother and brothers lying asleep thus, he bemoans their sad fate in 
bitter words. 


Midimba, the gtant, and hes sister. 


Near this banyan tree there lurks a horrible, man-vating giant, the 
Rakgasa Hidimba. He smells human flesh, and from a high tree sees the 
sleeping forms. His mouth waters for the delicacy which has so long 
been denied to him, and he asks his sister, the giantess Hidimba, to go 
and see what manner of people they be; they would then enjoy a feast of 
fresh human flesh and blood together, and dance and sing merrily after- 
wards. The giantess approaches them, but no sooner does she set eyes 
on Bhima than she is seized by violent love for the strong young hero. 
She therefore transforms herself into a beautiful human woman and steps 
smilingly towards Bhima, tells him that this forest is haunted by a man- 
eating Rakeasa, her brother, who has sent her here, but that she loves 
Bhima and desires no other man but him as her lord, that he may take 
delight in her, and that she will rescue him. Bhima replies that it would 
not enter his head to yield to passion, and to leave his mother and brothers 
in the lurch.  Hidimbá answers that he may awaken his relatives by all 
means, and she will save them all. Bhima retorte, however, that be would 
not dream of awakening his mother and brothers from their sweet slumber: 
Ráksasas, Yaksas (elves), Gandharvas and such-like riff-raff do not alarm 
him in the least, and he will find a way of dealing with the man-eater 
himself. At this juncture the giant Hidimba, thinking that his sister 
is too long away, appears in person, and would slay the love-sick Hidimba 
in his anger. But Bhima confronts him and challenges him to fight. 
After a terrible conflict, during which the brothers awake, Bhima slays 
the giant. When he is about to despatch Hidjimba likewise, Yudhisthira 
exhorts him not to slay a woman. At her earnest entreaties, he at last 
agrees to be united to her until a son is born to her. Yudhisthira arranges 
that Bhima may stay with the giantess all day, but that he must always 
return before sunset. So Hidimbà flies through the air with Bhima to 
the pleasant bill-tops, where they give themselves up to the pleasures of 
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love, until she conceives, and bears a son, who grows into a mighty 
Rakeasa. They call him Gatotkaca, and later on, in the great fight, he 
does good service to the Pandavas. 


| Phe giant Baka and the Brahman family. 


Disguised as ascetics, the Pandavas now wander from forest to forest, 
experiencing many an adventure, and come at last to a city Ekacakra 
where, without being recognised, they stay at a Brahman's house. During 
the day they beg for their food and in the evening they bring it homo, 
where Kunti divides all the food into two halves, the one for Bhima, and 
the other for all the rest. One day Kunti is alone at home with Bhima. 
Loud groans and lamentations are heard proceeding from the apartments 
of the Brahman whose hospitality they are enjoying. First of all they 
hear the Brahman give vent to bitter lamentations over the lot of humanity 
in general, and declare that it would be best for him to perish together 
with his family, for he would never have the heart to sacrifice his faithful 
wife, his beloved daughter or his dear little son, and yet on the other 
hand, were he to die alone, he would be leaving his dear ones to sure 
distress. Then the Brahman’s wife begins to speak, and says that he 
must live on, so as to provide for his children and to preserve the race: 
she herself, having borne him a son and a daughter, has fulfilled the 
purpose of her life, and can die in peace. Were he to die, she could 
never nourish and protect her two children single-handed; she would 
be able neither to protect her daughter from unworthy men nor to 
give her son an education worthy of a Brahman. Whereas he could. 
take a second wife, she herself, as a widow, would lead but a- pitiable 
existence. ‘‘ As birds swoop greedily down upon a piece of flesh that is 
cast away, thus do men abuse a woman who is bereaved of her 
husband." Therefore she will sacrifice her life. The daughter, who 
has listened to what her parents have said, now has hersay, and seeks 
to prove that for her alone is it fitting to die for the family. “ Is it 
not said: A son is as one’s own self,a wife is a friend, but a daughter 
is misery. Rid thyself of this misery, therefore, and let me fulfil my 
duty.” While these three converse in this fashion, and finally burst into 
tears, the little son, his eyes wide open, approaches each one individually, 
and says, smiling, in his sweet, cbildish voice: *'Do not weep, father! 
Do not weep, mother! Do not weep, sister!” And the little fellow gaily 
takes a blade of grass from the ground, saying: “Iam going to kill the 
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man-eating Ráksasa with this!" And in the midst of their sore distress, 
their hearts were filled with joy when they heard the boy's sweet voice. 
It is this moment which Kuntt, the mother of the Pandavas, chooses to 
enter and to enquire what it is that has zone wrong. She is then told that 
a man-eating Raksasa, the giant Baka, lurks in the vicinity of the city, 
and that at certain intervals the inhabitants of the city are obliged to 
supply him with a cartload of rice, two buffaloes and a human being by 
way of tribute. The families are chosen in rotation, and it is now the turn 
of the family in question. ‘Then Kuntt consoles the Brahman and suggests 
that one of her five sons shall pay the tribute to the Rākşasa, But the 
Brahman will not hear of a Brahman, and a guest at that, sacrificing his 
life for him. Then Kunti explains to him that her son is a great hero, 
which fact is not to be disclosed, and that he will surely slay the Rüksasa. 
Bhima is prepared to carry out his mother’s proposal immediately, and the 
next morning he drives into the forest haunted by the monster, with the 
cart containing the food intended for the Ra&ksasa. As soon as he reaches 
the forest, he begins to eat the food himself (this is most humorously 
described), and is in no wise perturbed by the stormy approach of the giant. 
Even when the infuriated Raksasa showers blows on him with both hands, 
he calmly continues eating. It is not until he has eaten everything up that 
he prepares for the combat. They uproot the mightiest trees in the forest 
and hurl them at each other. A stupendous struggle then ensues, the result 
of which is that Bhima breaks the giant in two across his knee. Bhima 
extracts a promise from the remaining  Ráksasas, the relatives and 
subjects of Baka, that they will never again kill a human being, and 
he then returns to his brothers. There is great joy in the city, but the 


Paodavas preserve their incognito. 
Jhe self-choice and marriage of Draupadi 


After a time the Pandavas decide to leave Ekacakr& and to migrate to 
Páficála. On the road thither they hear that Drupada, king of the P&ncálas, 
ie about to hold a “self-choice” © for his daughter. The brothers decide 


1) Svayamvara, $e. “ bride's self-choice,” is a form of engagement or betrothal 
in which the king's daughter herself choosea her husband from amongst the assembled 
princes and heroes (after ber father has issued a solemn invitation), placing a garland 
around the neck of the chosen one, whereupon the marriage takes place. While tho 
Svayamvara is very frequently deacribed in epic poetry, this custom is not mentioned at all 
in the brahmanical Law.books, which otherwise treat the various kinds of betrothal in great 
detail Cf. J. J. Meyer, Das Weib im altindischen Epos, pp. 60 ff. 
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to take part in the festival, and, disguised as Brahmans, they go to the 
residential town of Drupada, where they live unrecognised at the house of 
a potter, and beg for their food as Brahmans. Now Drupada had had a very 
stiff bow made, and had had a target set high up in the air by means of a 
mechanical contrivance, and he proclaimed that only the hero who could 
draw the bow and hit the mark, wuuld be qualified to win his daughter Krgng 
at the Svayamvara. Princes of all lands, among them the Kauravas, 
Duryodhana and his brothers and Karna, accept King Drupada’s invitation 
and assemble in the festively decorated ball in which the self-choice of a 
husband is to take place. Iunumerable Brahmans, too, flock in as specta- 
tors, and among them are the five Pandavas. There are brilliant festivities 
for several days, and the foreign kings and the Brahmans enjoy splendid 
hospitality as guests. At last, on the sixteenth day, attended by the usual 
ceremonies, the radiant Arend, beautifully dressed and adorned, steps into 
the hall, holding the garland of flowers in her band. Her brother JDÁrsta- 
dynmna proclaims in a loud voice : 


“ Mark this bow, assembled monarchs, and the target hung on high, 
Through yon whirling piercéd discus let five glitt'ring arrows fly ! 
Whoso born of noble lineage, hits the far suspended aim, 

Let him stand and as his guerdon Drupad's beauteous 
maiden claim !” 1) 


After this he tells his sister the names of all the kings present, beginning 
with Duryodhana. All of them are at once enamoured of the charming 
Krena, each is jealous of the other, and every single individual hopes to 
win her. One after the other now attempts to bend the bow, but none 
succeed. Then Karna steps forward; he has already bent the bow, and is 
prepared to hit the mark, when Krsna ealls outin a loud voice: “ My choice 
shall not be a charioteer.” With a bitter laugh and a glance towards the 
sun, Karna throws the bow down again. In vain do the mighty kings 
Sisupala, Jarüsandha and Salya strive to bend the bow. Then Arjuna 
arises from the midst of the Brabmans. Amid loud murmurs of applause 
from those who admire the stately youth, and amid the sounds of dis- 
approval of those who are angry at the presumption of a Brahman in enter- 
ing the lists with warriors, he strides to the bow, bends it in the 
twinkling of an eye, and shoots the target down. When Krsuá sees the 


nie —— — 
^) Translated by Romesh Dutt, Moha-Bharata, p. 19, 
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godlike youth, she hands him the garland joyfully, and followed by the 
princess, Arjuna leaves the hall. 

However, when the assembled kings perceive that Drupada really in- 
tends to give his daughter to the Brahman, they take it as an insult ; for 
in their opinion, the self-choice of a husband is for warriors, but not for 
Brahmans. "They attempt to kill Drupada, but Bhima and Arjuna hasten 
to bis aid. Bhima  uproots a mighty tree, and stands there, 
terrible as the god of death. Arjuna stands beside him, with the 
bent bow. Karna fights with Arjuna, and Salya with Bhima. After 
a hard fight, Karna and Salya confess themselves beaten. The kinge 
give up the fight, and return to their homes. But the  Pündavas 
go on their way with Krsna, and wend their way to the potter's house, 
where Kunt! anxiously awaits them. Arjuna now declares in the presence 
of his mother and his brothers that he will not wed Krgn&, daughter of 
Drupada, whom he has won, for himself alone, but that, in accordance with 
the ancient custom of their family, she must become the common wife of 
all five brothers. 

Among those present at the self-choice was Argna, the chieftain of 
a clan of the Yadavas and the cousin of the Pandavas (for Vasudeva, 
Krsna's father, was Kunti's brother). He was the only one who had 
recognised the Pandavas, in spite of their disguise. He therefore followed 
the Pandavas, accompanied by his brother Baladeva, visited them at the 
potter's house, and disclosed to them that he was their relative. This 
&reatly rejoiced the P&ndavas, but in order that they might not be re- 
eognised, Krsna and Baladeva soon took their departure. 

Prince Dhrstadyumna had also secretly followed the Pandavas in 
order to find out who the hero who had won his sister for his consort, really 
was. He conceals himself in the potter's house, and observes how 
the brothers return home and respectfully greet their motber, how 
Kuntt instructs Draupadi") regarding the preparation and distribution of 
the food, how after the evening meal they betake themselves to rest, 
the youngest brother spreading a mattress of kuša grass whereon the 
five brothers stretch themselves in trn, each one on bis antelope-skin, 
whilst their mother and Draupadi! put up their beds at their head and foot 
respectively : and he hears how the brothers still regale one another with 
all kinds of conversation upon arms and warlike deeds before falling 
asleep. Then Dhratadyumna hastens back to his father, to tell him that, 


!) Kr95, "the black one" is usually called Draupadi, ie. “daughter of Drapada." 
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judging from their conversation, the supposed Brahmans must be warriors, 
at which the king rejoices exceedingly. The next morning, Drupada 
invites tbe Pándavas to the palace, in order to celebrate his daughter's 
wedding with due festivity. It is only now tbat Yudhisthira informs 
him that they are the sons of Pandu, whom people had thought dead; 
Drupada is much rejoiced at this, for it had always been his wish to have 
the brave Arjuna asa son-in-law. Just when h$ is about to perform 
the ceremonial marriage of his daughter with Arjuna, he is, however, 
somewhat astonished and disillusioned to learn from Yudhisthira that 
Krana must become tle common wife of all five brothers. The scruples 
which he puts forward are, however, appeased when he learns of the ancient 
family custom of the Piodavas, and DraupadI is wedded before the sacred 
fire frst to Yudhisthira as the eldest brother, and then to the other 
four brothers in order of age.) Kunti blesses her daughter-in-law, and 
Krana sends rich and most costly wedding presents to the newly-wedded 


people. 





) In this marriage to five husbands, the epic has indubitably faithfolly preserved an 
old feature of the legend; fur polyandry, or rather group-marriage, of which the marriage 
of the Pandavas affords an example, though still occurring in certain regions of India at 
the present day, was by no means attested as a legitimate form of marriage in ancient 
India, and ia directly opposed to the brahmanical views. When Drupada says (I, 197, 27) : 
"The law teaches that one man has many wives; but one has never heard that one woman 
has many men ns her husbands," he only gives expression to the general Indian opinion. 
When, in spite of this, the Give principal heroes of the epic have only one wife between 
them, it ia a proof that this feature was 50 closely interwoven with the whole legend and 
the ancient epic, that, even at a later time, when the Mahábhárata acquired a more and 
more brahmanical character and became a religious text book, the elimination of this 
feature could not be dreamed of. All that was done was to try to justify the marriage 
to five husbands, by means of several clumsily inserted stories. On one occasion Vyasa 
relates the silly story of a maiden who could not cbtain a husband, and implored the 
god Siva to procure a husband for her. Now because she had cried five times “‘ Give mo 
n husband,” Siva promises ber five husbanda—in a future birth, This maiden is reborn 
as Krgoa, Drupada's daughter, and therefore receives the five Pandavas as husbands. 
A second story is not much more ingenious. "The Pápdavas, who live in the potter's 
house ns» begging Brahmans, come bome with Draupadi, and annoance to their mother 
that they have brought ' the alma” which they have collected while out begging. With. 
ont looking up, Kunti says, according to her custom, " Enjoy it all together." Only 
then does she notice that “ the alms” is a woman, and is very much perturbed; but the 
word of a mother may not be made untrue, and therefore tho five brothers must enjoy 
Draupadi in common. A third story, which Vyasa related to Drupada, is the &ivaitio '* Five 
Indra story” (palcendrop&khyánam), a most fantastio and confused account, according 
to whicb Indra, as a punishmont for having offended Siva, is reborn on earth in five parts 
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Ahe Pandavas get their kingdom back. 


‘he report that the Pandavas are still alive and that it was Arjuna 
who had won Draupadi at the self-choice, is soon noised abroad. Duryo- 
dhana and his friends return sadly to Hastinápura, and they are much 
east down by the Pandavas’ having gained two mighty allies by their 
marriage, namely, Drupada and the Paficálas, and Krsna and the Yüdavas, 
Duryodhana is of opinion that they should be on their guard against the 
Pandavas, and suggests that they should get rid of them by treachery. 

* Karna, on the other hand, is for open combat. But Bhigma, supported by 
Vidura and Drona, advises Dhrtarástra to cede one-half of the kingdor to 
the Pandavas and to live peaceably with them.  Dhrtarástra agrees to this 
proposal and cedes one-half of his kingdom to the Pandavas, and it is ar- 
ranged that they shall settle in the desert of Kháudgavaprastha. Yudhis- 
thira gladly accepts the offer, and, accompanied by Krsna, the Pandavas 
journey to Khàndavaprastha, where they found as their residence the great 
city and fort of Indraprastha (near modern Delhi). 


_Arjuna’s banishment and adventures. 


The Pandavas live happy and contented in Indraprastha with their 
common wife. In order to avoid any jealousy among them, they bad 
mutually agreed (on the advice of the divine sage Nürada) that if any 
one of the brothers should intrude on a private interview of any other of 
the brothers with Draupadt, the former should go into banishment and 
lead a life of chastity for twelve years. Owing to this understanding they 
lived at peace with one another. 

One day some robbers steal some cattle from a Brahman, who comes 
running into the palace violently reproaching the king for not protecting his 





and an incarnation of Laksmi or Sri (goddeas of good fortune and beauty) is destined to 
be bia wife. The five Pandavas are incarnations of the one Indra, Dranpadi is an incar. 
nation of Laksmi, so that Draupadi has actually only one husband! There is not even au 
attempt mado to bring these three justification atories into accord with one another or 
with the priocipal narrative. On the other hand, it is repeatedly distinctly emphasized 
that it was an ancient family custom, not indeed a general Indian castom, bat a special 
family usage of the Pandavas. In Buddhist aud Jain stories, Draupadi's self-choice of 
& husband is so described that she chooses, not Arjana, but all the five Pépdavas simul. 
taneously. Strangely enough, even a few European scholars have tried to interpret and 
justify the marringo to five husbands mythologically, allegorically and symbolically, in- 
stead of accepting it as an ethnological fact. (Cf. my “Notes on the Mahābhārata,” 
JRAS, 1897, pp. 733 fE). | | 
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subjects sufficiently. Arjuna wishes to hasten to his aid immediately. Chance 
will have it that the weapons are hanging in a room in which Yudhisthira 
happeus to be together with Draupadi, Arjuna is in a dilemma. Is he to fail 
in bis duty of a warrior towards the Brahman, and to break the rule witb re- 
gard to their common wife, or is he to violate the former so as to be able to 
conform to the latter? He decides to enter the room and fetch the wea- 
pons; he pursues the robbers and restores the cattle to the Brahman. Then 
he returns home and anuounces to Yudhisthira that, in accordance with 
the agreement, he will go into banishment for twelve years. Though 
Yudhisthira tries to restrain him, as he had taken no offence whatsoever, 
Arjuna nevertheless retires to the forest, on the principle that what is 
right is right, whatever the circumstances. 

Here he has many adventures. On one occasion he is bathing in the 
Ganges, and is about to come out of the water, after sacrificing to the 
fathers, when U//ipi, the daughter of a Naga king, draws him down into 
the kingdom of the Nagas (snake demons). She explains to him that she 
has fallen in love with him, and begs him to take delight in her. Arjana 
replies that he cannot do this, as he has taken the vow of chastity. But 
the snake virgin objects, saying that this vow ean only refer to Draupadi, 
and that, as a matter of fact, it is his duty as a warrior to aid the unfortu- 
nate; and that if he would not grant her request, she would end her life— 
he must therefore save her life. Arjuna is powerless against these argu- 
ments, and * keeping his eye on his duty," he grants beautiful Ulipt’s 
request and spends a night with her. 

On another occasion his wanderings bring him to Citravahansa, king of 
Manipüra, and he falls in love with the king's beautiful daughter Cifran- 
gadā. But she is a *''son-daughter," © and the king only gives her to 
him on condition that a son born of her be accounted as his (Citravaha- 
na's)son. Arjuna agrees to this, and lives with her in Manipüra?? for 
three years. After she has borne a son, he takes leave of her and conti- 
nues his wanderings. 

After having visited various holy places and had many more adven- 
tures, he meets Krsna and visits him in his city of Dv&rak&, where he is 
received with great festivity. A few days later there was a great feast 





') A putrikü or “son daughter" is a daughter whose son does not belong to the 
husband, but to the father of the girl. For if a man has no son, he can appoint his 
daughter as putrika, whereby a son born of her becomes the continuator of her father's race, 
ie. he is bound in duty to the ancestral sacrifice and entitled to the inheritance, 

*) We hear no more of the vow of chastity. 
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of the Vrsnis and Andhakas—elans of the Yádavas—on the hill Raiva- 
taka. Noblemen and citizens go forth with music, singing and dancing, 
and there is great merriment.  Baladeva, Krgna’s brother, gets drunk 
with his wife Revatl; Ugrasena, king of the Vrsnis, comes with his 
thousand wives, and many other princes with their wives. On this 
occasion Arjuna sees SubAadra, Krsna's beautiful sister, and becomes 
enamoured of her. He asks Krsna how he can obtain her, and the 
latter advises him to carry her off by force after the fashion of 
warriors, as a self-choice is always an uncertain affair '). Then 
Arjuna sends a messenger to Yudhisthira to ask his permission for the 
abduction of Subhadra. Yudhisthira gives his consent, and Arjuna goes 
forth in his chariot in full battle array, as though he were going to the 
chase. Subhadrà is taking a stroll on Raivataka, and just as she is about 
to return to Dvárakà, Arjuna seizes her, places her on his chariot and 
drives off with her in the direction of Indraprastha. Great excitement 
prevails in Dvàárakà ; the drunken Baladeva is furious at Arjuna’s havinz 
violated the laws of hospitality. But Krsna pacifies his relatives by telling 
them that Arjuna has not offended them at all. On the contrary, he had 
not considered the Yadavas so avaricious that they would sella maiden 
like a head of cattle, and he had not wanted to take the chance of an 
uncertain self-choice, so his only course had been to carry Subhadrá off. 
There was no objection to the marriage itself, but they should recall 
Arjuna, and effect a reconciliation. This actually takes place, and Arjuna 
and Subhadr& are married. He stays in Dvirak& for another year, 
enjoying the society of Subhadra. He spends the remainder of the twelve 
years at the sacred place of Puskara, after which he returns to Indra- 
prastha. Draupadi reproaches him for his marriage with Subhadra, but 
is appeased when Subhadr& offers herself to Draupadi as a maidservant. 
Thenceforth Draupadi, Subhadraand Kunti live happily together. Subhadra 
bore Arjuna a son, Abhimanyu, who became a favourite with his father and 
his uncles, but Draupadi bore one son to each of the five Pandavas. 


_Midhisthira becomes the Ruler of the World 


King Yudhisthira reigued justly and piously in his kingdom, and his 
subjects, who loved him devotedly, lived in peace and happiness. The 
king’s brothers, too, led a happy life. But Arjuna enjoyed a still more 





') Obviously the Y&davas were a rough shepherd-tribe, with whom marriage by theft 
was still legitimate. 
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intimate friendship with Krsna. Once when the two friends were convers- 
ing in the groves by the Jumnü (where they had veritable orgies with 
many beautiful women, and in which even Draupadi and Subhadra parti- 
cipated) the pod Agni approached them in the form of a Brahman, and 
besought them to assist him in burning the Khindava forest. The fact 
was that the god had indigestion after eating the numerous offerings at 
some great sacrifice, and Brahman had told him that he must burn the 
Kbandava forest if he wished to recover from it: but every time he had 
attempted to set the forest afire, the forest animals extinguish it again. 
Arjuna and Krsna are to prevent this, and Agni procures heavenly weapons 
for them for the purpose: for Arjuna the mighty bow Gandiva with two 
inexhaustible quivers and a splendid chariot with silvery-white horses and 
recognisable from afar by a monkey banner; and for Krgua a sure discus 
and an irresistible club. With these weapons they support Agni and kill 
all creatures which attempt to escape from the burning forest. They spare 
only tbe demon Maya, who is a great artist among the heavenly host.'! 

In thankfulness at the sparing of his life, the demon Maya builds for 
Yudhisthira a marvellous palace with all kinds of most ingenious devices. 
After some time Yudhisthira, in agreement with Krsna, decided to offer 
the great sacrifice for the consecration of a king (rājasūya). Now only 
a ruler of the world, a great conqueror, is entitled to offer this sacrifice. 
But as Jarasandha, king of Magadha, is the mightiest ruler for the time 
being, he must be removed. He is killed in a duel with Bhima. After 
this, Arjuna, Bhima, Sahadeva and Nakula go forth on victorious cam- 
paigns of conquest in the north, east, south and west respectively, on the 
strength of which Yudhisthira becomes possessed of a world-kingdom. The 
kings’ consecration sacrifice may now be offered, and it is celebrated with 
great pomp. Numerous kings, including the Kauravas, are invited to it. 
At the close of the sacrifice, gifts of honour are distributed. At BhIsma's 
suggestion, Krsna is to receive the first gift of honour. Sisupala, king 
of Cedi, objects to this. A quarrel ensues, ending in the death of Sisupala 
at the hands of Krsna. 

When the sacrifice is accomplished, the foreign kings take their depar- 
ture. Krsua, too, returns to his home. Only Duryodhana and his uncle 
Sakuni stay on in the palace of the Pandavas for some time. When view- 
ing the superb building Duryodhana meets with all kinds of mishaps. 


——— — — — ———— 


1) Here ends the Adiparvan, or Firat book of the Mah bh&rata. 
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He mistakes a crystal surface for a lake, and undresses in order to bathe ; 
on the other hand, he mistakes an artificial pond for dry land, and has an 
involuntary dip, at which Bhima and Arjuna burst out laughing loudly." 
This scorn wounded Duryodhana very deeply, for he was already consumed 
with envy. Itis with feelings of the deepest envy and hate that he takes 
leave of his cousins and returns to Hastinüpura. 


Pe game of dice. 


Duryodhana tells his tale of woe to his uncle Sakuni im bitter words. 
He tells him that he cannot bear the disgrace of seeing his enemies 
celebrating such triumphs ; and that, as he cannot see any way of getting 
at the Pandavas, he will put an end to his life by fire, poison or water. 
Then Sakuni proposes that a game of dice should be arranged, and that 
Yudhisthira be invited to it ; and Sakuni, who is a skilled player, is to 
win Yudhisthira's whole kingdom from him with ease. They repair 
forthwith to the aged king Dhrtarastra, in order to obtain his consent to 
the plan. At first the king will have nothing to do with it, wishing at 
all events to consult his wise brother Vidura; but when Duryodhana 
points out to him that Vidura always takes the part of the Pandavas, the 
feeble old king allows them to talk him over, and orders the game of 
diee to be held. He sends Vidura in person to Yudhisthira to invite him 
to the game. Vidura warns the king and does not conceal from him his 
fear that great mischief may arise from this game of dice. Dhbrtarástra 
bimself entertains this fear too, but believes that he must let * Fate have 
its course. So Vidura goes to the court of King Yudhisthira to deliver the 
invitation to the game of dice. The latter, too, refers to the irresistible 
power of Fate, and accepts the invitation, though reluctantly. Accompanied 
by his brothers and Draupadi and the other women of the household, he 
sets out for Hastin&pura. In Dhrtará:tra's palace the guests are greeted 
affably by their reiatives and are received with great honours. 

The next morning Yudhisthira and his brothers repair to the gaming- 
hall, where the Kauravas are already assembled. Sakuni challenges 





1) Daryodhana's adventures in the marvellous palace of Yudhisthira remind us of 
the story of the Queen of Sheba, who mistakes a glass floor in Solomon's palace for a sheet 
of water,and bares hber legs. Cf. Qarén, 27,38; W. Hertz Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 
(1905), p. 427; Grierson, JRAS 1913, 684 f. There is also a similar story in the legend of 
the wonders of the new Babylon, built by Nebuchadnezsar; s. A. Weeselofeky in Archiv flr 
s lavisoche Philologie II, 310 ff., 321. ! 
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Yudhisthira to play, the last-named stakes something—and loses. One 
after the other, he stakes all his treasures, all his wealth of gold and 
precious stones, his state chariot, his male and female slaves, elephants, 
chariots and steeds—and he loses every time. Then Vidura turns to 
Dhrtarastra and advises him to sever from his son Duryodhana who bids 
fair to bring on the ruin of the entire family, and to forbid the continuation 
of the game. Duryodhana now begins to inveigh most bitterly against 
Vidura, calling him a traitor, a viper which the Kauravas have nourished 
in their bosom, for he never speaks but in the interests of their enemies. 
Vidura turns in vain to Dhrtarastra. Sakuni scorufully asks Yudhisthira 
whether he has anything more to stake. Yudhisthira is now possessed by 
the uncontrollable passion for gambling, and stakes all his possessions, 
his oxen and all his cattle, his city, his land and the whole of his kingdom— 
and all is lost. He stakes even the princes, and then the brothers Nakula 
and Sahadeva, and loses them. Incited by Sakuni, he is even led away to 
stake Arjuna and Bhima, and he loses even these. Finally he stakes 
himself, and Sakuni again wins. Sakuni remarks with scorn that 
Yudhisthira has not done wisely in staking himself, since he still possesses 
a treasure which can be gambled away, namely Draupadi, the daughter 
of the Pañcāla king. And to the horror of all the aged people present,!? 
of Bhisma, Drona, Krpa and Vidura, Yudhisthira announces that he 
will stake beautiful Draupad!. The dice are cast amid universal excitement, 
and Sakuni gains yet another victory. 

Laughing, Duryodhana asks Vidura to bring Draupadi along, so that 
she may sweep the rooms and take her place among the maidservants. 
Vidura admonishes him, and warns him that his behaviour will only 
serve to bring about the downfall of the Kauravas; he says that, as a 
matter of fact, Draupadi has not become a slave at all, for Yudhisthira 
only staked her when he was no longer master of himself. Then 
Duryodhana sends a siita as a messenger to Draupadi, to feteh her. 
The latter sends the messenger back to ask whether Yudbigthira gambled 
himself ov her away first. Duryodhana sends the reply that she was to 
come to the gaming-hall and ask this question herself. As she refuses, 
and sends the messenger back each time without fulfilling his task, Dur- 
yodhana calls on his brother Duśśāsana to go and fetch her by force. 


—— — — — — — 


1) It is very noteworthy that these impartial and well.disposed men accept so calmly 
tho fact that Yudhisthira has gambled away his brothers and himself, whilo it appears to 


them monstrous that he should stake their common wife, 
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DuSéasana repairs to the women's apartments, and soon drags the struggling 
Draupad! into the assembly by the hair; she is unwell and therefcre 
clad only in scanty garments. She laments bitterly that no one takes 
her part, not even Bhisma and Drona, and she casts a despairing. glance 
at the Pandavas. Now the loss of their possessions and of their kingdom 
does not pain them so deeply as this glance of Draupadt's, filled with 
shame and anger. Then Bhima ean restrain himself no longer, he re- 
proaches Yudhisthira violently for having staked Draupadi, and is about 
to lay hands onhim.') But Arjuna admonishes him: Yudhisthira must 
always be recognised and respected as the eldest. Now Vikarna, one of 
Duryodhana’s youngest brothers, calls on those assembled to reply to 
Draupadi’s question whether she has been gambled away by right. As 
they are all silent, he himself answers the question tm the negative. Karna, 
however, retorts that the Kauravas have won every/Aing, and that therefore 
the wife of the Pandavas also belongs to them. He adds that the Pānga- 
vas, and Draupadi too, should be stripped of their very clothes, as the 
Kauravas have won their clothes from them. The Pandavas take off their 
upper garments, while Dussásapa, at a sign from Karna, proceeds to tear 
Draupadi’s garment from her. She, however, prays to Krsna, the incar- 
nation of the god Visnu, and by his help she remains clothed, however 
many times Duśśāsana seizes her draperies.*?) But Bhima now pronounces 
the terrible oath : 

"Give heed to my oath, ye warriors of the whole world, an oath 
such as bas never before been uttered by men, and such as will never again 
be uttered by aman. May I never attain to the resting-place of my ances- 
tors if 1 do not fulfil the words which I have spoken—if I do not tear 
open the breast of this evil, foolish outcast of the Bhiratas in the fight, 
and drink his blood !” 





') Bhima ssys he will burn both of Yudhisthira’s arms, and asks Sahadeva to 
bring fire for this purpose (1T, 68, 6; 10). J.J. Meyer (“ Das Weib im altindischen Epos,” 
p.226) translates differently, interpreting the passage as meaning that Bhima wishes to 
burn his own hands, snd Meyer calla this “a typioully Indian method of revenge and 
branding," similar to tbe “ prüáyopaveé&a " (threat of suicide by hunger, in order to force 
aright). Nilakaptha's commentary (te tava pura iti $e3a5) would confirm this interpreta- 
tion. Even if the usual translation be accepted, Bhima's threat sounds very strange. 

1) Not only the Southern Indian manuscripta, bat also the play “ Dütav&kya " 
ascribed to Bb&sa, make it seem probable that this miracle of the garments is a very 
Inte interpolation; s. Winternits in Festschrift Kuhn, pp. 299 ff. Oldenberg (“ Das - 
Mababbarata," pp. 45 f£) makes an attempt to distinguish generally between tho earlier 
and later parts in the present narrative of the gambling scene. 
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Horror seizes all the warriors and heroes at these fearful words. In 
vain does Vidura remind those present of their dufy to decide the legal 
question whether Draupadi has been won by the Kauravas or not. In 
vain does Draupadi! weep and lament, and implore her relatives to answer 
her question. Even the pious Bhigma, learned in the law, can say no more 
than that justice is a ticklish matter, and that might is right in this world. 
As Yudhisthira is a model of justice, be himself should decide. Duryodhana, 
too, scornfully asks Yudisthira to give his opinion whether he considers 
Draupadi has been won or not. And as Yudhisthira sits there absent- 
minded, and makes no reply, Duryodhana goes so far as to offer the most 
unheard-of insult to the Pandavas: he bares his left thigh before Draupadt’s 
very eyes. Then Bhima utters the terrible words: ' May BbIma 
never be united to his fathers, if I do not crush this thigh of yours in the . 
fight !" , 

Whilst still further speeches are being exchanged, the loud ery of a 
jackal and other sounds of ill omen are heard in Dhrtarüstra's house. 
Terrified by these, the old king Dhrtarastra at last feels himself called 
upon to intervene. He blames Duryodhana in violent words. Then he 
pacifies Draupad!, and tells her to wish for something. She wishes for 
the freedom of her husband Yudhisthira. He grants hera second wish, 
and she chooses the liberation of the four remaining Pandavas. However, 
when he asks her to wish a third time, she says that she has now nothing 
more to wish for, as the Pandavas themselves will win all things needful, 
as soon as they are set free. Karna now begins to mock, saying that 
Draupadi is the boat in which the Pandavas have saved themselves from 
danger. Bhima is consumed by rage, and is in doubt whether he should not 
slay the Kauravas on the spot. But Arjuna calms him, and Yudhisthiar 
forbids any fighting. King Dhrtarüstra, however, returns Yudhisthira 
his kingdom and exhorts him to let bygones be bygones. Thus they 
return to Indraprastha io a calmer frame of mind. 


fle second game of dice and the banishment of the Pandavas. 


No sooner bave the Pandavas departed, however, than Duryodhana, 
Duéédsana aud Sakuni again besiege the old king, pointing out to him the 
danger which threatens from the Pandavas who have now been so grievous- 
ly insulted, and persuade him to give his consent to a second game of dice 
This time the loser is to go into banishment into the forest for twelve years, 
sojourn somewhere among people in the thirteenth year incognito, and is 

only to be allowed to return in the fourteenth year. Should he be recognised 
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in the thirteenth year, however, he would have to go into banishment for 
another twelve years. In vain does Gündhárl, the king's consort, strive to 
persuade him to sever himself frown his wicked son Duryodhana, in order 
that he may not be guilty of causing the downfall of all the Kauravas. 
But he is deluded, and gives his consent; and a messenger is sent out, who 
catches up with the Pánjavas, who are still on their homeward journey. 
Bewildered by fate, Yudhisthira accepts the invitation to the seconl game 
of dice. They all return, the game begins afresh, aud he again loses. 
Now they must all go into banishment for thirteen years. 

» Clad in antelope-skins, the Pandavas prepare to go into the forest. 
Duryodhana and Du$s&isana rejoice in their triumph, and joke about them, 
but Bhima hurls terrible threats at them. As Duryodhana pierces their 
hearts with sharp words, he says, even so will he pierce Duryodhana's 
heart in the fight. And once again he swears to drink the blood of 
Duáé&sana. Arjuna promises to slay Karna, Sahadeva, Sakuni and 
Nakula, the remaining sons of Dhrtar&stra. But Yudhisthira takes leave 
of Dhrtarüstra, Bhigma and the other Kauravas, and most affectionately 
of all, of wise, good Vidura. Kunti, the mother of the Pandavas, stays 
behind in Vidura’s house, but Draupadi follows her husbands into banish- 
ment, and her farewell from her mother-in-law is touching indeed. With 
tearful lamentations Kunt! sees her children go forth into banishment, 
but, with the exception of the gentle Yudhisthira, all of them swear to 
have their bloody revenge on the Kauravas in the fourteenth year. Omens 
of evil portent, and the prophetic words of the heavenly messenger 
Narada announce to King Dhrtarüástra the downfall of his race, and he 
feels bitter remorse for having given his consent to the game of dice and 
the banishment.!) 


Mhe twelve years! forest life of the Pandavas.) 


Numerous citizens of Hastin&pura accompany the Pandavas into 
the forest, and it cost Yudhisthira some trouble to persuade them to 
return home. Several Brahmins stayed with him for some considerable 
time. In order to be able to feed them, he practised asceticism, and 
prayed to the sun-god, whereupon he received from the latter a copper 
cooking-pot which filled itself at will, He fed the Brahmins with this, 





1) Here enda the Sabhaparvan, the second book. 


*) This forms the contents of the extensive third book, called —— or 
“ forest section," 
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and then journeyed northward to the Kamyaka forest. Bhima soon slew 
the man-eating rüksasa Kirmira, a brother of Baka and a friend of 
Hidimba, who baunted this forest. 

In the meantime Dhrtarástra had a consultation with Vidura. The 
latter advises the king to recall the Pandavas from banishment and to 
effect a reconciliation with them.  Dhrtarástra is angry that Vidura 
always takes the part of the Pàáodavas, and ungraciously dismisses him 
with words intimating that he may go where he likes. Vidura goes to 
the Pandavas in the Kamyaka forest, and tells them what has happened. 
The aged king, however, soon repents of his violence, and sends the 
charioteer Safijaya to have his brother Vidura recalled. Vidura soon 
returns accordingly, and there is a complete reconciliation between the 
two brothers. 

When the friends and relatives of the Pandavas heard of their banish- 
ment, they went to them in: the forest, to visit them. One of the first 
was, of course, Krsna. At the time of the game of dice, he had been 
entangled in a war, and thus had been unable to stand by his friends. 
Had he been with them, he would certainly have prevented the game. 
When, however, Krsna suggests making war on Duryodhana and reinstat- 
ing Yudhisthira in power, Yudhisthira will not fall in with it, though 
Draupadi complains in bitter terms of the disgrace which the Kauravas 
have brought upon her. Later on, too, Draupadt and Bhima repeatedly 
urge Yudhisthira to pull himself together and regain his throne by force. 
Yudhisthira declares each time that he must remain true to his promise and 
spend twelve years in the forest. Bhima reproaches him with unmanli- 
ness, telling him that the first duty of a warrior is to fight, tbat thirteen 
mofiths have now elapsed, which Yudhisthira may count as thirteen years, 
or that he can make up for the breakiug of the promise by performing 
an expiatory sacrifice. Thereupon Yudhisthira also objects that Duryo- 
dhana has mighty and unconquerable allies in Bhigma, Drona, Krpa and 
Karna. At this moment the old rsi Vyasa appears once again and gives 
Yudhisthira a charm by the help of which Arjuna is to obtain heavenly 
weapons from the gods, which will assist them in gaining a victory over 
the Kauravas. Soon afterwards, therefore, Yudhisthira sends Arjuna to 
Indra to obtain the heavenly weapons. Arjuna wanders to the Himalayas, 
where he meets lodra io the form of an ascetic. The latter sends him to 
Siva, who must first give his consent for the weapons to be delivered 
to Arjuna. Then Arjuna practises severe asceticism, whereupon Siva 
appears to him in the form of a Kirata, a wild hill-man. Arjuna gets 
involved in a fierce fight with the supposed Kirāta, until the latter reveals 
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himself as the god Siva and presents him with irresistible weapons. The 
world-protectors Yama, Varuna and Kubera so»n also appear, and lend 
him their weapons, but Mátali, Indra's charioteer, conducts him to Indra's 
celestial city, where he receives still more weapons. He lives very 
happily in Indra's heaven for five years, and at Indra’s command, a 
gandharva gives him lessons in singing and dancing. 

Meanwhile the other Pandavas live in the forest by the chase, 
obtaining scanty nourishment from wild animals, roots and fruits, As 
Arjuna is so long absent, they are most anxious about him. Though the 
rgi LomaSa, who has just been on a visit to Indra's heaven, comes to them 
and consoles them by telling them that Arjuna is dwelling safely with 
Indra, they are unsatisfied, and prepare to go and seek Arjuna. They 
wander forth into the Gandhamadana hills, where they are very much 
terrified by a fearful storm aud awful thunder and lightning. Draupadi 
faints from fear and fatigue. Then Bhima thinks of his son Ghatotkaca, 
whom he had begotten with the giantess Hidimbà; and this rüksasa 
appears immediately and takes Draupadi on his back; he also fetches 
other rüksasas, who carry the Pandavas on their backs, and thus all of 
them are carried to a hermitage on the Ganges near the divine mountain 
Kailüsa, where they rest under a mighty Badari tree. 

As DraupadI expresses a longing for the heavenly lotus flowers, 
Bhima scours the mountain wilderness, to the terror of the wild beasts, 
for he slays one wild elephant with another one, and one lion with 
another lion, or simply kills them with a blow of his fist. Heré he also 
encounters Hanumat, the ape king, who obstructs his path and warns him 
not to proceed further, where only immortals may tread. Bhima, how- 
ever, tells him who he is, and orders him out of his path. The ape does 
not move, pretends to be ill, and says that Bhima need only push his tail 
aside, in order to be able to pass by. In vain does Bhima now endeavour 
to raise theeape’s tail. The latter now smilingly discloses that he is 
Hanumat, “so very well known from the Rámüyana."' Bhima now 
rejoices exceedingly at seeing his brother, for both of them are sons of 
the wind god, and he engages in a conversation with bim. Finally 
Hanumat shows Bhima the way to Kubera's garden, but warns him not 
to pluck flowers there, whereupon they take affectionate leave of each 
other. Bhima soon reaches the lotus lake and garden of Kubera, where 





*) Thus Bhima speaks of him, Mahabh., III. 147, 11 Hanamat here gives a 
short extract from the Rámüyapa. ; 
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the divine lotuses grow. He is confronted with ráksasas who forbid him 
to pluck flowers, and inform him that, at any rate, he must first obtain 
Kubera's permission. Bhima retorts that a warrior does not ask per- 
mission, but takes what he wants, He fights with the riksasas, puts 
them to flight, and plucks the flowers 

After various adventures and fights with ràüksasas, the fifth year 
approaches, when Arjuna is to return from heaven. The brothers repair 
to the ‘‘white mountain" (the heavenly mountain of Kailása) to meet him. 
Bhima again engages in a fight with yaksas and rüksasas, the guardians 
of Kubera's garden, and slays many of their number, among others 
Manimat, who had once spat on the head of the holy rsi Agastya, where- 
fore Kubera had been cursed by the rsi. Bhima’s deed now released 
Kubera from the curse, and for this reason he is by no means enraged at 
the bloodshed caused among the demons; on the contrary, he bids Bhtma 
and his brothers a very cordial welcome. 

On the glorious mountain they at last meet Arjuna again, who comes 
careering along in Indra’s chariot driven by M&tali. After the most 
cordial of greetings, Arjuna tells them of all his experiences and adven- 
tures, and especially how he has fought victoriously with the Nivatakavaca 
demons who dwell by the sea, and with the inhabitants of Hiranyapura, 
the city which flies through the air. 

The Pandavas now live happily in the pleasure groves of Kubera, and 
four years pass, as if they had been a single night. However, in order 
not to be diverted from their earthly cares and fights, they resolve to quit 
the heavenly regions. Having descended Kailàása, they repair to the hills 
and forests on the bank of the Jumna. 

Here Bhima had an unpleasant adventure, and his life was saved by 
Yudhisthira, Roaming in the woods, Bhima espies an immense snake 
which hurls itself at him furiously, and clings around him so tightly that 
he cannot extricate himself. His brother Yudhisthira finds him in this 
predicament. Now the snake is none other than the famous old king 
Nahusa, who had been cast out from heaven as the result of a curse of 
Agastya, and transformed into a serpent. He is not to be released from 
this curse until he can find somebody who can answer all the questions 
which he puts. Yudhisthira gives satisfactory answers to all his philoso- 
phical questions, whereupon he sets Bhima free, and himself released from 
the condition of a snake, Nahusa returns to heaven. 

Soon after this, they return to the Kümyaka forest: Here they are 
again visited by Krsna. He brings Draupadi the desired news of ber 
children, and exborts Yudhisthira to make sure of allies for the fight against 
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the Kauravas, and to make other preparations for the war. As usual, 
however, Yudhisthira assures him that he must remain faithful to his 
promise, and that he does not wish to think of war until the thirteenth 
year shall have elapsed. 

Pious Brahmins, too, often visit the Pándavas in the forest. One of 
these Brahmins goes straight from the Pándavas to the court of King 
Dhrtarüstra, where he relates how much the Pandavas, and especially 
Draupadi, have to suffer in their struggle with the elements in the wilder- 
ness. Whilst the old king laments at this, and is overcome with remorse, 
his son Duryodhana is much rejoiced, and, incited by Sakuni and Karna, 
he decided to visit the Pandavas in the forest, so as to gloat over their 
distress. Asa pretext they represent to Dbrtaristra that they must visit 
the cattle-pens situated in the vicinity of the forest, to inspect the herds, 
count the heads of cattle and mark the young calves. They ride forth ina 
great cavalcade, inspect the cattle, and give themselves up to the pleasures 
of the chase. However, when they wish to proceed in the neighbourhood 
of the spot where the Pāņdavas are staying, they are held up by 
gandbarvas. A fight ensues, and Duryodhana is ignominiously taken 
prisoner by the king of the gandharvas. The Kauravas hasten to the 
Pándavas for aid, which the noble Yudhisthira does not refuse. Aftera 
hard fight, Duryodhana is liberated by the P&odavas from the captivity of 
the gandharva king. Filled with shame and pain at this humiliation, 
Duryodhana is about to end his life, and it is only with some difficulty that 
his friends succeed in diverting him from his suicidal frame of mind. 

Karna bas now a new plan to annoy the Pandavas. He sallies forth 
on a great campaign of conquest in all the four regions of the earth, to 
win the rule over the whole earth for Duryodhana, so that he too may be 
able to offer a great king’s sacrifice. After the campaign of conquest bas 
been brought to a successful conclusion, a great sacrifice is indeed 
performed ; but as the Rajasiiya sacrifice can only be performed once in one 
and the same family, and as Yudhisthira has already offered a sacrifice of 
this kind, it has to be a different sacrifice, called the Vaignava, which is 
supposed to have been offered only by the god Visnu himself. In order to 
vex the Pandavas, Duryodhana invites them to this great sacrificial feast. 
Yudhigthira declines politely, while Bhima sends a message that the 
Paodavas will pour out the sacrificial ghee of their anger over the Kauravas 
after the thirteenth year, in tbe sacrifice of battle. 

During the last year of their sojourn in the forest, the Panduvas were 
threatened by a great loss. One day when all the brothera were out 

hunting, their wife Draupadi, who had stayed behind alone, was stolen 
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away by Jayudratha, king of the Sindhus, who passed by. The Püodavas 
immediately pursue him, and he is overcome, and cbastieed and humiliated 
by Arjuna and Bhima. Bhima would fain have killed bim, but as he is 
Dhrtaràástra's son-in-law, Yudbisthirs grants him his life. 

The Pandavas are very sorrowful about tbe rapeof Draupad!, Though 
Jayadratha has been punished, they nevertheless feel humiliated. 
Yudhisthira, especially, is often in a sad mood, reproaches himself for the 
misfortune of which he is the cause, and lamente above all the sad fate of 
Draupadi. Now Yudhisthira fears none of the Kauravas so greatly as 
Karna, who had come into the world with a natural coat-of-mail and 
ear-rings which make him invulnerable. In order to release Yudbigthira 
from his fear of Karoa, Indra appears before Karpa in the form of a 
Brahmin, and begs him for the coat-of-mail and the ear-rings. Karna, 
who ean refuse nothing to a Brahmin, gives him the coat-of-mail avd the 
ear-ringe, which he cuts from bis body without blinking an eye-lash. By 
way of a return gift, Indra presents him with a never-failing spear, which, 
however, he is only to use against one enemy and in the case of extreme 
emergency. 

Distressed by the rape of Draupadi, the Pandavas left the K&myaka forest 
and went to Dvaitavana. There they met with their last forest adventure 
An antelope which is roaming through the forest happens to catch a 
Brah m in's fire-sticks with her antlers, and hurries away. The Brahmin, 
who requires the sticks for the sacrifice, requests the Pandavas to get them 
for him, and they pursue the animal in full chase, but cannot come up with 
it. and finally theanimal vanishes from sight. ‘They lament their bad lack. 
Wearied by the bootless chase and tortured by thirst, they look around for 
water. Nakula climbs a tree, and sees a lake in the distance. At the 
request of Yudhisthira, he goes thither, to fetch water in the quivers. He 
comes to a pretty lake, with beautiful, clear water, surrounded by cranes. 
However, just as he is about to drink, an invisible spirit (yaksa) speaks 
from the air: “ Dono violence, O friend, this is my property; fret answer 
my questions, then drink and take water ! " But Nakula gives no heed to 
these words, drinks and sinks lifeless to the ground. As he is so long 
away, Sabadeva goes to seek him, but he meets with the same fate. 
Yudhisthira now sends Arjuna, who fares no better, and finally Bhima, 
who vainly endeavours to fight with the invisible yaksa. He, too, drinks 
from the lake, and falls lifeless to the ground.  Boding no good, 
Yudhisthira at last goes himself, to see what has become of his brothers. 
Horror-stricken, he sees them all lying dead, and begins to lament and 
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complain. Now when he approaches the lake, he too hears the voice 
of the yaksa warning him not to drink before he has answered his 
questions. Yudhisthira declares himself willing to answer the questions, 
and there ensues a most interesting play of questions and answers, in 
which, with the exception of a few riddles in the style of the ancient Vedic 
brahmodyas,!) almost the whole of Indian ethics is recited. Only a 
few examples will be quoted here: 

The yaksa: “ What is weightier than the earth ? What is higher 
than the sky ? What is swifter than the wind? What is more numerous 
than grass ? " 

Yudhisthira: “ A mother is weightier than the earth. The father is 
higher than the sky. ‘The spirit is swifter than the wind. Thoughts are 
more numerous than grass." 

The yaksa: '* Who is the friend of the traveller? Who is the friend of 
bim who remains at home? Who is the friend of the sick? Who is the 
friend of the dying ? " 

Yudhisthira: “ A caravan is the friend of the traveller. The wife is 
the friend of him who remains at home. The doctor is the friend of the 
sick. Charity is the friend of the dying." 

The yaksa : “ Who is the foe who is difficult to conquer and which is 
the never-ending disease? Which man is considered good, and which bad ?” 

Yudbisthira: “ Anger is the foe that is difficult to conquer. Greed is 
the never-ending disease. He who is friendly towards all ereatures is 
considered good; he who knows no mercy, is considered bad." 

The yaksa : “ What, O king, is called delusion, and what is pride? 

What do we mean by idleness, and what is sorrow ? " 

Yudhisthira: “ To be deluded with regard to Dharma,*) is delusion ; 
to be proud of oneself is pride. Inactivity with regard to Dharma is idle- 
ness, and ignorance is true sorrow." 

The yakga: “ What do the rgis call constancy, and what is known as 
bravery? What is the best bath? What is charity ?" 

Yudhisthira: “ Steadfastness in the fulfilment of one’s duty is con- 
stancy ; bravery is the control of the senses. The best bath is getting rid 


————— ———— ———— 


1) Cf. above pp. 183 f. The riddle there qnoted from the Vajasaneyi-Samhité XXIII, 


45 f. here recurs (Mahabh. LII, 313, 65 f.). 

*) There is no word in any European language Dia E odis ire un ale 
the Sanskrit word dharma. Dharma signifies “the norm of action," and inoludes the 
conceptions "law and custom, morality and religion, duty and virtue." It is therefore 
impossible to translate the word in the same way in eack case. Cf. above p. 826, 
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of uncleanliness of thought; but charity consists of affording protection to 
all creatures.” 

| The yaksa: “ Tell me, O king, of what does Brahman-hood really con- 
sist, of descent, of the way of life, of the reading of the Veda, or cf 
erudition ?'' 

Yudhisthira: ** Listen, dear Yaksa! Brahman-hood is based neither on 
descent, on the reading of the Veda, nor on erudition, but solely on a good 
life; of this there ean be no doubt. The Brahmin ‘must pay more 
attention to the ordering of his life than to all else ; so long as his good 
life is unimpaired, he himself is unimpaired ; if his good life is ruined, he 
himself is ruined. Those who learn and teach and meditate on the sciences, 
are fools if they humour the passions. The wise man is he who does his 
duty. <A scoundrel, though he know all the four Vedas, is worse than a 
Sidra. He who but offers the fire-saerifice, but curbs his senses, may 
count as a Brahmin.” ! 

The yaksa is so pleased with Yudhi$thira's answers that he is willing to 
call one of his brothers back to life. Yudhisthira is to choose which of bis 
four brothers shall be brought back to life. He chooses Nakula, on the 
grounds that his father had two wives, and that it is only right and fgir 
that a son of the second wife, MádrI, be alive too. This answer pleases the 
yaksa so immensely that he calls all the brothers to life again. Now in 
reality the vaksa is none other than the god Dharma himself, the 
'" father "? of Yudhisthira, the god of right and morality. Before he 
vanishes, he grants the P&udavas the additional favour that they may 
remain unrecognised in the /Airfeenth year; for the twelve years of their 
life in the forest are now over, and, in accordance with the arrangement, 
they must still spend the thirteenth year unrecognised among people. 


Ate Pandavas al the court of King Firāta.™ 


The Pandavas decide to go to the court of Virata, king of the 
Matsyas, and to stay there under false names im appropriate disguise. 





1) HH, 313. Similar definitions of the “brahman " are frequent in Buddhistic 
texts, cf. for instance, Vinayapitaka, Mahiivagga I, 2, 2 f. Suttanip&ta, V&setthasutta and 
Milindapafiha IV, 5, 26. A version of this story of Yudbhisthira and the Yakga is found in 

the Jaina Homavijaya's “ KatharatnSkara,” No. 21 (German translation by J. Hertel, Vol. I, 

?) Soo above p. 330. 


"y utis) She eventa at the court of Viràta form the contents of the fourth book, called 
— ver e deco Me D 
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They conceal their weapons near the cemetery outside the city on a tree, 
upon wbich they hang a corpse so that no one shall venture near; they tell 
the herdsmen who watch them «do this, that it is their mother who is one 
hundred and eighty years old, and whom they are “burying” in this way 
accordin g to the custom of their ancestors. First of all Yudhisthira goes 
to Viráta, gives himself out as an excellent dice-player, and is appointed as 
the king's companion and counsellor. The others then come in their turn. 
Bhima takes service as a cook. Arjuna, taking the feminine name 
Brhannal&, gives himself out as an eunuch, and is appointed as dancing- 
master to the king’s daughter Uttara. Nakula is engaged as a horse- 
tamer, Sahadeva as an overseer of cattle, whilst Draupad! is engaged by 
the queen as her chambermaid. 

The Pandavas soon gain great popularity at Virüta's court, especi- 
ally as Bhima has distinguished himself by killing the woild-famous athlete 
Jimüta at a wrestling match organised in honour of the god Brahman. 

Draupadi, on the other hand, had an unpleasant adventure. Krcaka, 
a brother-in-law of the king and commander of his ermy falls in love 
with the beautiful chambermaid, and aecosts her. Now Draupadi, at the 
time of her appointment by the queen, had given out that she was the 
wife of five gandharvas who would protect her in case of need. By 
promising him a rendezvous, Draupadi entices her pursuer at dead of night 
into the dancing hall, where Bhima is on the watch for him and 
strangles him after a mighty struggle. Thereupon Draupad! summons the 
watchmen and says that one of her gandharvas bas killed Kicaka, be- 
cause he had persecuted her with love-making. Ktcaka’s mighty relatives 
wish to burn the chambermaid on the funeral pyre with the corpse ; but 
Bhima again comes to the rescue, and in his guise of a gandharva, kills 
105 sütas (for Kicaka is a sūta) and releases DraupadI. Then the citi- 
zens of the town demand the dismissal of the chambermaid who is so 
dangerous by reason of her gandharvas, and the king gives a command 
accordingly. However, Draupadi begs the queen to let her remain for 
another thirteen days, after which time the gandharvas would fetch her 
away. (For all but thirteen days of the thirteenth year has expired.) 

In vain does Duryodhana send out spies to find out the whereabouts 
of the Pandavas. The spies only bring back the news that Kicaka has 
been killed by gandharvas, which is quite agreeable to Duryodhana, as 
the Matsyas are a hostile nation. Moreover Kicaka had often oppressed 
Sugarman, the king of the Trigartas. Now the Trigartas arrange with the 
Kauravas to organise a joint raid on the land of the Matsyas. Just as the 
thirteenth year of banishment expires, there is news that the Trigartas 
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have invaded the country and have stolen King Viráta's cattle. — Viráta 
prepares for the fight, provides Yudhisthira, Bhima, Nakula and Sahadeva 
with weapons too, and sallies forth into tbe battle-field against the Trigar- 
tas. A mighty battle ensues.  Virüta is taken prisoner, but is liberated 
immediately by Bhima, and finally the Trigartas are defeated, thanks 
to the assistance of the Pándavas, who, nevertheless, remain unrecoz- 
nised. ' 

While Virüta is fizhting azainst the Trigartas, the Kauravas invade 
the land of the Matsyas at another point, and steal much cattle. The 
cowherds approach the young prince Uttara, who bas stayed behind in the 
city, and request him to go forth to battle against the Kauravas. Now 
he has no charioteer. Then Draupadi, through the agency of the prin- 
cess, persuades him to take Arjuna as bis charioteer. He receives a 
suit of armour, and they go forth to battle. When Uttara sees the mighty 
hosts of the Kauravas, he is seized with fear, leaps from the chariot and 
is about to flee; but Arjuna catches him up, drags him back on to the 
chariot by the hair, and exhorts him to courage. Then they drive to the 
tree on which the weapons are concealed, and Arjuna fetches his weapons. 
When he reveals himself to Uttara as the mighty hero Arjuna, the for- 
mer takes courage again. Uttara now becomes  Arjuna's cbarioteer. 
A mighty battle is now fought, in which Arjuna fizhts with Duryodhana, 
Karna, Bhisma and the other heroes of the Kauravas, and of course gains 
a glorious victory. Though the Kauravas harboured a suspicion that 
it was Arjuna who was fighting against them, they did not recognise 
bim. 

After he has won the victory, Arjuna takes the weapons back to the 
tree, and returns to the city as the dancing-master Brhannalà and Uttara's 
charioteer, having impressed upon Uttara that he must not betray him. 
In the meantime Virata and the Pandavas have returned after defeating 
the Trigartas. 'The king is very anxious when he hears that his son has 
gone forth against the Kauravas, but the news of the victory soon reaches 
him. Uttara is received in triumph. He relates that it is not he who 
has defeated the Kauravas, but that a god in the form of a beautiful 
youth has aided him. Three days later the thirteenth year comes to an 
end. To the astonishment of the king, the five Pandavas appear in their 
true form in the hall, and disclose their identity. Virata rejoices greatly, 
and immediately offers Arjuna his daughter as a wife. Arjuna accepts 
her, not for himself, but for his son Abimanyu, for by making ber his 
daughter-in-law, he would be testifying to tbe fact that, though he had 
lived in such close association with her for a. whole year, she had remained 
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pure. The wedding of Abhimanyu and Uttara is soon celebrated with 
great pomp, and numerous kings amongst whom are, of course, Drupada 
and Krsna, arrive with costly presents. 


P negotiations and preparations for war.) 


At this wedding feast the Pandavas and their friends consult together 
as to what attitude should be taken up with regard to the Kauravas. 
Krsna proposes that an ambassador be sent to Duryodhana to request him 
to give back to the Pandavas their half kingdom. After a long consultation 
it is then accordingly decided to send the old family priest of King 
Drupada as an ambassador to the Kauravas. 

But even before the beginning of the negotiations, the Pandavas 
as well as the Kauravas are seeking to enlist as many allies as possible ou 
their respective sides; and both parties are simultaneously endeavouring 
to win over several mighty kings. Thus Duryodhana seeks to win Krsna 
himself over to his side, whom we have hitherto known only as the intimate 
friend of the Pandavas. As chance will have it, Duryodhana comes to 
Krsna while the latter is asleep, and Arjuna arrives immediately after him. 
When Krsna awakens, his eyes first light on Arjuna. Now as Duryodhana 
had come first, but as Arjuna has first been beheld bv Krsna, Krsna 
thinks that he ought not to give either of them an answer containing a 
refusal; he therefore says that he will assist the one with his advice, 
whilst he will place an army of herdsmen at the disposal of the other. 
Duryodbana chooses the latter, Arjuna the formér. For this reason Krsna 
promises that he will not actually participate in the fight, but will only 
stand by the Pandavas as a counsellor, as Arjuna’s charioteer. Salya, too, 
king of the Madras, who, accompanied by a host of warriors, is already 
on his way to Yudhisthira in order to join his side, is invited by Duryo- 
dhana to fight on the side of the Kauravas. Salya agrees to do so, but 
goes to Yudhisthira nevertheless. The last named, who is otherwise always 
represented as a model of virtue, agrees upon disgraceful treachery with 
Salya. Salya is to fight on the side of the Kauravas, but as Karna’s 
charioteer, he is to drive the chariot badly and thus cause Karna’s fall, 
should there be single combat between him and Arjuna. 

While both sides are thus already thinking of war, Drupada’s vener- 
able priest- comes to King Dhrtarüstra as an ambassador, and puts the 





*) These form the contenta of the fifth book (Udyogaparvan). 
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peace terms of the Pandavas before him. The king receives him ina 
very worthy manner, but gives him no definite answer, saying that he 
himself will send his charioteer Saijaya as an ambassador to Yudhisthira. 
He does this after a few days; but Safjaya’s méssage is merely that 
Dhrtarastra desires peace, and no offer is made to the Pandavas. There- 
upon Yudhisthira sends back the reply that he must either receive Indra- 
prastha and half of the kingdom back, or the fight shall commence. In 
order to avoid bloodshed among relatives, he even declares his willingness 
to accept the peace on condition that Duryodhana will place five villages 
at his disposal. The Kauravas now confer upon this reply which Saüjaya 
brings back. Bhisma, Drona and Vidura vainly strive to persuade Duryo- 
dhana to yield and make peace. As Dhrtarüstra shows himself entirely 
feeble and powerless, even this conference breaks up without the achieve- 
ment of any result. 

The Pandavas, too, again debate on the peace, and Krsna offers to 
make another attempt, and to go in person to the Kauravas as a messenger 
of peace The Pandavas gratefully accept this offer. Even the defiant 
Bhima speaks in favour of the peace in words whose mildness is so 
astonishing, “ as if mountains had grown light and fire cold,” that Krsna 
himself is surprised. Ono the other hand some of the heroes, and more 
especially Draupadi, the wife of heroes, are impatient of any negotiations 
for peace, and would much prefer to declare war at once; but Yudhisthira 
insists upon the message of peace. In tender words be remembers their 
mother Kunti, and he begs Krsua to visit her, as she is living with 
Vidura at the court of the Kauravas, and to ask after her welfare. 

Krsna repairs: to the Kauravas, taking benedictions on his way. He 
is received splendidly by Dhrtarástra, but only accepts Vid 1ra's hospitality. 
He immediately visits Kunti and gives her Yudhisthira’s greetings. The 
mother of heroes laments the separation from her sons in bitter words, 
but she is still more pained at the insult offered to DraupadT, and 
reproaches Yudhisthira with weakness. She asks Krsnoa to tell her sons that 
they should not forget their duty as warriors, and should not hesitate to 
stake their lives. She says that the moment has now come “ for the sake 
of which a warrior's wife brings children into the world." The next 
morning Krgna goes to the assembly of the Kaurava princes in festive 
array, and makes a speech as to peace. Dhrtarastra announces that he, 
for his part, desires nothing better than peace, but that he is powerless to 
do anything against his son Duryodhana. Then Krsna turns his peace 
exhortations to Duryodhana, and Bhisma, Drona and Vidura also do their 
utmost to persuade Duryodhana to accept the peace terms. The latter, 
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however, announces that he will not cede to the Pandavas even as much land 
as will cover the point of a needle. After he has left the assembly in anger, 
Krsna proposes that the well-disposed among the Kauravas should deliver 
Duryodhana and his associates as prisoners to the Pandavas. Dhrtarastra 
does not agree to this, but he sends for his wife Gandharl, in order 
that she may endeavour to persuade the obstinate son to make peace. 
Gandharl comes in, and reproaches the aged king violently for having 
abdicated in favour of his son; but her exhortations to Duryodhana are 
just as fruitless as those of the others. On the contrary, Duryodhana 
and his associates hatch a plan to take Krsna prisoner, so as to dispose 
of a powerful foe in this way. The plan, bowever, does not remain a 
secret, and Duryodhana is severely admonished by Dhrtarástra and Vidura 
for having planned this violation of the law of embassy. After Bhigma 
and Drona, too, have vainly spoken in favour of peace, even this peace 
embassy of Krsna's must be rezarded as having failed. 

Before Krsna departs, he still has a secret interview with Karna. 
This brave hero is zenerally rezarded as the son of a charioteer (süta). 
The story goes, however, that in reality he was begotten by Sürya, the 
sun-god, and Kunti, when the latter was as yet a virgin, in a marvellous 
fashion, so that Kunti's virginity was not violated. But after she had 
given birth to Karna, sbe was ashamed, and put the boy out on the river 
in a little water-tight basket. There he was found by a charioteer, who 
brought him up. Karna is therefore really an elder brother to the Pandavas. 
Krsna refers to this, and tries to persuade him to seize the throne and 
to appoint his younger brother Yudhisthira as his successor, as the Pandavas 
would agree to this. Karna, however, refuses to listen to such treachery 
to his friend Duryodhana; and when Kunti, supported by Sürya himself, 
tries in similar fashion to persuade him to go over to the side of the 
Pandavas, Karna only answers her in hard words: he says that she has 
never been a good mother to him, and that he does not now want to be 
her son. 

Krsna therefore returns to the Pandavas with his mission unaccom- 
plished, and reports on his vain attempts to establish peace. A wild battle- 
cry is raised when Krsna relates that there was even an attempt to take 
him prisoner. Both sides now actively prepare for war. The Págdavas 
choose Dhrstadyumna, son of King Drupada, as their field-marshal, and 
the Kauravas choose Bhisma. ‘The ranks for the battle are drawn up 
and arranged. Bhisma enumerates the heroes to Duryodhana as chariot 
fighters according to their rank; he places Karna lower than all the other 
heroes, therefore offering bim deadly insult. Karna swears that he will 
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not participate iu the fight until Bhrsma has fallen. Then Bhisma enu- 
merates the principal heroes of the Pandavas, and declares that he is will- 


ing to fight with all of them, except with Sikiandin. The latter had 
come into the world as a maiden, the daughter of Drupada, and had only 
been transformed into a man later, when a yaksa exchanged sexes with 
her.' Bhisma still regards this warrior as a woman, and he will not 
fight with a woman, 

When the preparations for war have been completed, U/ike, the son 
of a gambler, is sent to the camp of the Pandavas by the Kauravas 
with a declaration of war in the form of insulting speeches. He is sent 
back by the Pandavas with no less insulting and defiant words. There- 
upon the two hosts march to Kuruksetra. - 


| Phe great eighteen day's. fight.* 


The two hosts range themselves with their auxiliaries on either side 
of the great Kuru field. Watchwords and signs are determined, by which 
friend can be distinguished from foe. Then certain covenants are agreed 
on among the combatants: only opponents of equal birth and bearing the 
same kind of arms are to fight each other; chariot-fighters are to fight 
only chariot-figbters, warriors on elephants only warriors on elephants, 
riders with riders, and foot-soldiers with foot-soldiers; no one is to fight 
without first having challenged his opponent to fight; those who have 
surrendered, or who are hors de combat, also the fugitives, are not to be 
killed; drivers, beasts of burden, armour-bearers and musicians are also 
to be spared. 

Before the beginning of the battle, the saint Vyasa appears and bes- 
tows on Safjaya, King Dhrtarástra's charioteer, the gift of being able to 
see everything that takes place on the field of battle. Healso makes him 
invulnerable, so that he may be able to report daily to the old, blind king. 
The descriptions of the battle, which now follow, are put in the mouth 
of Safijaya as “an eye-witness, and this lends them a most realistic 
vividness. * 


DEE CL — 
!) On this and similar changes of sex in fairy-talo literature cf. Th. Benfey, " Das 
Pantechatantra,” I . 41 ff. 
*) The sinih et (Bhigmaparvan) begins here and ends with the fall of the leader 
ms 3) Similarly the Langobardian poets frequently resort to the artifice "of observing 
the progress of tho battle through the eyes of a scout who is set on an eminence, and then 


i b. 
P 
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The venerable Bhisma, the great-uncle of the Kauravas as well as of 
the Pándavas, commands the Kaurava armies during the first ten days 
of the battle. In fiery speech he exhorts the warriors to fight bravely: 
“The great gate of heaven stands wide open to-day, O warriors! Enter 
in by this gate to the world of Indra and of Brahman !...1t is not right 
for a warrior to die at home of a disease; the eternal duty of the warrior 
is to seek death in the fizht."' Thus they go forth courageously to 
battle, and brilliantly adorned with the shining armour and weapons, the 
two hosts face each other. 

Thundering war-cries and loud battle musie give the signal for the 
commencement of the fight. Kauravas aud Pandavas now meet in terrible 
conflict, without regard for relationship, for the father knows not the son, 
nor the brother his brother, the uncle knows not his sister's son, nor the 
friend his friend. The elephants cause dreadful devastation, and there is 
bloody slaughter. Now it is this, now that hero who is seen engaged in 
single combat; victory is now with the Pandavas, now with the Kauravas. 
But when night falls, the combatants retire, and it is not until the next 
morning that the armies are drawn up again in fresh battle array, and the 
fight begins anew. Bhigma and Arjuna encounter each other repeatedly, 
and both of them fight so bravely that gods and demons watch the confliet 
in astonishment. But every time that things go badly for the Kauravas, 
Duryodhana reproaches Bhīşma for showing too much regard whilst fight- 
ing against the Pandavas; and when the Pándavas suffer losses, Krsna 
reproaches Arjuna for not shooting direct at Bhigma. Many of Duryo- 
dhana’s brothers have already fallen in the fight. Now Duryodhana again 
blames Bhisma for showing too much merey to the Pandavas, He is to 
defeat the foe, or else let Karna take command. Overwhelmed by pain 
and anger, Bhisma promises to fight mercilessly next day against all, with 
the sole exception of Sikhandin, who had once been a woman. * Sleep in 
peace, O son of Gandhart,” says he (VI, 99, 23), “I shall gain a great 
victory to-morrow, whieh shall be spoken of, as long as the world endures.” 
The Pandavas do, indeed, suffer heavy losses on the ninth day of the 
battle. Bhisma rages in the host of the foe like the god of death, whilst 





reports what he has seen; by this means the artist avoids a tediona description, 
and has the twofold advantage of being in a position to limit himself to the maia incidents, 
and of thrilling his hearers toa greater degree." (R. Koegel, Geschichte der deutschen 
Litteratur, I, 1, Strassburg 1894, p. 120.) 

1) VI, 17, 8 ff. 
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Arjuna, who still reveres Bhigma as his “ grandfather,"!) shows too 
much consideration in fighting. When Krgna observes thie, he rushes 
himself upon Bhisma to kill him, but Arjuna holds him back forcibly, 
reminding him of his oath not to fight. Put to wild flight by Bhtsma, 
the Pándava warriors return to their camp at nightfall. 

The Pándavas ure the night for a council of war. As they know that 
Bhisma will not fight against Sikhandin, they decide? to place the latter in 
the van the next day ; but Arjuna is to be concealed behind Sikhandin, and 
direct his arrows against Bhigma, It is only unwillingly that Arjuna agrees 
to this treachery, and he remembers with pain and shame that, as a boy, he 
had played on Bhigma’s lap and called him “daddy.”  Krsna, however, 
succeeds in persuading him that only he ean conquer Bhigma, and it is only 
by killing the mighty opponent that he will fulfil his warrior's duty. 

Thus dawn breaks on the tenth day of the battle, and Sikhandin is 
placed in the van by the Pandavas, while the Kauravas advance with 
Bhigma at their head. All day long the conflict rages between the Panda- 
vas and the Kaurevas around Bhisma. Thousands and thousands sink to the 
ground on bothsides. At last Sikhandin, behind whom Arjuna is concealed, 
succeeds in coming up with Bhtsma. The latter smilingly awaits Sikhandin’s 
arrows, without defending bimself against him. But however violently 
the latter aims at Bhisma, the arrows do not hurt him. But soon Arjuna, 
hidden behind Sikhandin, begins to shower arrow upon arrow on the 
venerable hero. And Bhisma, turning to DuSsSdsana who is fighting 
beside him, says : “ These arrows, which are completely destroying my 
life-spirits like messengers of Yama, are not Sikhandin's arrows ; these 
arrows, which penetrate into my limbs like raging, writhing serpents dis- 
tended with venom, are not Sikhandin's arrows, they are shot by 4rjuna."?) 
Once more he pulls himself together, and hurls an arrow at Arjuna, 


1) The great-uncle Bhigma is usually called thus by the sons of Pandu. 

*) In the old poem it was probably Krena who gave this advice. The version given 
in our present " Mabübhárata" is simply absurd. The sons of Pagdu, we are told, betake 
themselves at night time to Bhigma in the hostile camp, and ask him quito naively how 
they can best kill him. Bhigma himself then advises them to place Sikhapdin opposite 
him, and to let Arjuna fight behind him. So it ia narrated at the beginning of Canto VI, 
107; in the middle of the same Canto we have the beautiful speeches in which Arjana, 
full of tenderness, lets bis thoughts dwell on his “grandfather” Bhigma, who had rocked 
bim on his knees as a child; and atthe end of the same Canto it is the same Arjana 
who comes forward with the plan of killing Bhigma in so unfair a manner, Cf. Ad. Holtz- 
mann, “ Das Mahābhārata,” II, 172 f. 

^) VI, 119, 63 f, 

46 
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which the latter catches and shivers into three pieces. Then he takes his 
sword and shield to defend himself, but Arjuna smashes his shield into a 
hundred pieces. Then Yudhisthira orders his people to attack BhlIsma, and 
the Pandavas rush from all sides on the warrior who is standing alone, 
until, just before sunset, bleeding from  innumerable wounds, he falls 
headlong from his chariot. ! And there are so many arrows sticking in 
his body on all sides that he does not touch the ground in his fall, but 
rests on a bed of arrows. 

Loud is the jubilation among the Paut'avas, but boundless the 
lamentation in the camp of the Kauravas. It is agreed to call a truce in 
honour of the fallen hero, who had been so closely related to both the 
belligerent parties. And Pandavas as well as Kauravas stand around the 
dying hero, filled with admiration and sorrow. He greets the warriors, 
and tries to speak to them. The head of the dying man hangs feebly 
down. He begs for a cushion. They hasten to bring fine cushions, but he 
waves them aside smilingly. Then Arjuna takes three arrows from his 
quiver and supports Bhisma's head on them. 

Bhisma declares contentedly that this is what he wanted, and that this is 
a fitting bed for a hero. The dying hero exhorts Duryodhana in impressive 
words to conclude peace: “ Let this battle end with my death, O my son,” 
he says. “ Make peace with the Pandavas." But like a man sick unto 
death who refuses medicine, Duryodhana refuses the wise counsel of 
Bhisma. 

The defiant, but noble Karna also approaches to pay his respect to 
the dying hero. With dim eyes, the aged chief embraces him with one 
hand and exhorts him also to make peace with the Pandavas, the more 
so as, being the son of Kunti, he is their brother. But Karna declares that 
he must remain faithful to Duryodhana and do bis duty as a warrior in the 
fight against the Pandavas. He says that he cannot do otherwise. Recon- 
ciled, Bhisma gives the brave warrior permission to fight, though it is 





1) The foolish tale (VI, 116) in which Bhigma explains to Yudhigthira in the midst 
of the battle that he is weary of life, whereapon the latter, with cheap courage, exhorta 
his men to fight against the hero, is just as much in contradiction with tlis description 
(VI, 120, 58 ff.) as the childish story (VI, 120, 32 ff.) which tells how Vasus (divine beings) 
and Regis appear in the sky and approve of Bhigma's determination to die, These are later 
interpolations, which pursue the two-fold aim of whitewashing the Pápdavas and making 
Bhigma himself into a demi-god. Inthe old poem Bhigma was surely only a mighty hero, 
whom the Pápdavas brought low in an unchivalrons manner, But the story of VI. 116, is 
known in the “ Dütagbatotkaca '" (v. 19), ascribed to Bh&sa, 
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truly painful to him that all his efforts towards peace have been in 
vain.'? 

Now that Bhisma has fallen, Karna again participates in the battle, 
and at his suggestion the old teacher Drona is consecrated as commander- 
in-chief.*¢ The fight is carried on under his command from the eleventh 
till the fifteenth day. 

On the thirteenth day of the battle there ıs a sad event for the 
Páudavas. The youthful, but valiant son of Arjuna, Abhimanyu, ventures 
too far into the ranks of the enemy, is separated from his protectors by the 
Sindhu king Jayadratha, and is killed by DuSsdsana’s son. Arjuna swears 
to take a terrible revenge on the murderer of his son, meaning Jayadratha. 
So the principal event of the fourteenth day of the battle is the combat 
between Arjuna and Jayadratha, which drags on all day, and ends in the 
death of the latter. As Arjuna swore, he is killed before sundown. At 
the same time Bhima has been raging in the Kaurava army, killing many 
of Dhrtarüstra's sons. 

j But on this day the fight is not interrupted as usual when the sun 
goes down. The combatants on both sides are so embittered that they 
can brook no interval, in spite of the approaching darkness. "They fight 
on, by the light of torches and lamps. Individual heroes perform astound- 
ing feats. But Karta bears down especially hard on the Pandavas, and 
on Krsna’s advice the rüksasa Ghatotkaca is sent out against Karna, 
The hero wrestles manfully with the giant monster, and the ráksasa doe, 
fearful damage in the Kaurava host, until he is at last killed by Karna. 
But even in his very fall the giant Ghatotkaca tears an entire army of tne 
Kauravas to the ground and crushes it. ‘The P&ndavas are very sorrowful 





*) In the old poem Bhigma surely did not live longer after his downfallthan was 
necessary to address a fow words to Duryodhana and Karga. Our Mahābhārata relates 
the curious story that Bhigma fell in the sun's southerly course, ñe. in the half-year 
before the winter solstice, but postponed his death until the time of the son's northerly 
course (uftaráyaya) i.e. the half-year before the summer solstice. The Upanigads teach 
that the soul, which traverses along the path of the gods to the world of Brahman, mast 
pass the uttarüáyana (Chand. Up. V, 10,1; Brh. Up. VI, 2, 15). Out of this the theologians 
have derived the rule that a saint or yogin, who desires to be united with the Brahman, 
must die in the uttarayana, (Thus Bhagavad-git4, VIII, 24) The philosopher Sufikara 
(on Vedünta-sütra IV, 2, 20 f.) already speaks of the fact that Bhigma had chosen the 
uttar&yapa for his death. At that time therefore, (Sth century A.D.) the story of 
Bhigma's death must already have been related as in our present Mahābhārata. 

*) The battle under the leadership of Droga forms the contents of the seventh 


book ( Dronaparvan). 
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at the death of Bhtma's son Ghatotkaca, only Krana rejoices; for the fact 
is that Karna had used the spear given him by Indra, which he had saved 
up for Arjuna,' against the ráksasa. This was the very thing that 
Krsna had intended. e 

The fight rages on, until the warriors of both sides are overpowered 
by sleep. Itis only with difficulty that the most conscientious of the 
warriors keep up. Many of them, weary and drowsy, drop on their ele- 
phants, chariots and horses, whilst others, blinded by sleep, reel about and 
even slay their own friends. Then Arjuna the warrior takes pity, and in a 
resounding voice gives the combatants permission to devote some time 
to sleep. The foes, too, joyfully welcome this proposal, and both gods and 
men bless Arjuna for these words. And ın the midst of the field of battle, 
steeds, elephants and warriors lie down to slumber. 

(The following literal prose translation of a few verses can only give a 
feeble impression of the poetic beauty of the nocturnal scene here describ- 
ed ; the style recalls in some places the lyrics of a Kalidása.?! 

“Then, overpowered by sleep, all the great chariot-fighters grew 
silent. And they lay down, some on their steeds’ backs, others in the 
body of their chariots, yet others on the necks of their elephants, and 
many others stretched themselves on the ground. With their weapons, 
with clubs, swords, battle-axes and lances, fully armed, they lay down to 
sleep, some here, others there...... The elephants, lying on the ground 
breathing heavily, looked like mounds, over which giant snakes hissed 
lr sos And this slumbering host, lying there unconscious, in its deep 
repose, resembled a wondrous picture painted on the canvas by a skilful 
artist...Then the sublime moon appeared suddenly in the East with its 
ruddy beams of light...In the twinkling of an eye the earth was flooded 
with light, and the deep, unfathomable darkness sped swiftly away... 
But in the radiant moonlight this host of warriors awoke, as a grove of 
hundred-leaved day lotus blossoms awakens at the touch of the sun’s rays. 
And as the tide of the ocean arises when the moon shines forth, so this 
sea of troops awoke at the rising of the constellation of night. But then, 
O King, the fight for the annihilation of the world began afresh among 
these people, who longed for the highest region of heaven." *) 

And the bloody strife lasts uninterrupted till the grey dawn. The 
fifteenth day of the battle is at hand. The sun rises in the East, and the 


— — — — — 
') He might only use it once, 500 above p. 351. 

*) Even apart from a fow vorses insorted by a later writer of ornate poetry. 
*) VII, 185, 87 ". p 
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warriors of both armies dismount from their horses, elephants and chariots ; 
gazing upwards towards the sun-god, they perform their morning devo- 

tions with folded hands. This interlude only lasts a moment, however, 
and the battle rages on. Two of the most excellent heroes, Kings Drupada 
and Viráta, fall by Drona’s hand. The Pandava heroes try in vain to cut 
down this knight. An astonishing hand-to-hand fight between Drona 
and Arjuna, teacher and pupil, which even the celestial ones watch with 
admiration, leads to no result, as the pupil is not inferior to his teacher in 
any of his feats of arms. It is now again Krgna who conceives a devilish 
trick. At his instigation, Bhima kills an elephant which bappens to answer 
to the name of ASvatthiman, and then calls out loudly, approaching Drona, 
that Asvatthàman, which is also the name of Drona’s son, has been killed. 
Drona is frightened, but does not yet believe the report. It is only when 
Yudhisthira, who is famous for his love of truth, repeats the lie, at the 
persuasion of Krsna, that Drona is compelled to believe it. Overcome 
with sorrow, he casts his weapons aside and stands, lost in deep meditation. 

This is the moment utilised by Drupada’s son Dhrstadyumna to cut off 
the head of the eighty-five years old Drona. Vainly does Arjuna shout 
that the venerable teacher must not be slain. Dhrstadyumna has accom- 
plished the deed, and thrown the commander-in-chief's head in the midst 
of the Kauravas, who, horror-sticken, take to flight. It is only now that 
Aévatthaman hears the news of the death of his father, and he swears 
bloody vengeance on the Pañcālas and the Pandavas. 

After the fall of Drona, Karna is chosen as commander-in-chief of the 
Kauravas, but he is in command for only two days.!) On the sixteenth 
day of the battle, Bhima and Aévatth&áman, Arjuna and Karpa perform 
marvels of bravery, but there is no decisive result. On the morning of the 
seventeenth day of the battle, Karna demands that Salya, king of the 
Madras, be given to him as his charioteer, for only then could he be 
a match for Arjuna, who had so excellent a charioteer in Krsna. At first 
Salya is unwilling to render service to a man of lower rank, but he finally 
consents on condition that he may be allowed to say what he pleases in 
Karna's presence. He then makes full use of this concession. While 
he is driving Karna's chariot, he heaps insult and scorn on the latter. It 
is true that Karna is not outdone by him: he abuses the Madras, Salya's 
people, in cutting words, and describes them as being false, hypocritical, 
addicted to drunkenness, immorality and incest. On the other hand Salya 
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| This fight forms the contunts of the eighth book ( Kurnaparvan). 
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tells Karna that the Afigas, over whom he rules, sell their wives and 
children.‘) At length Duryodhana restores the peace between the two, 
and they go forth to the battle. 

While Arjuna seeks to get at Karna, Bhima causes dreadful slaughter 
among the sons of Dhrtarüstra, again killing many of ‘them. With his 
weighty club he hurls Duśśšsana dowu from his chariot, springs at him, 
tears open his breast and drinks his warm life-blood, as he had once 
sworn.” The foes retreat shuddering at this sight. Meanwhile 
Arjuna and Karna have come to close quarters, and a terrible duel is 
fought, in which even the gods take part: Indra for Arjuna, and Sürya for 
Karna. Like two wild elephants goring each other with their tusks, the 
two heroes shower each other with arrows. In vain does Arjuna endeavour 
to bring Karna to earth. Then one wheel of Karna's chariot begins to 
sink into the ground.) ^ Karna now tries to pull the chariot out, 
and asks Arjuna to make a break in the combat, in aecordance with the 
rules of warfare. Krsna, however, persuades Arjuna to have no regard to 
this; and Arjuna, generally a model of chivalry, kills Karna reacAerously, 
while the latter is still busy with his chariot. A light radiates from the 
body of the fallen hero, and he retains his beauty even in death. 

There is great joy in the camp of the Pandavas, but the Kauravas flee 
in fear. 

It is only with much trouble that Duryodhana succeeds in assembling 
and inspiriting his troops for further fighting. Salya is the commander- 
in-chief on the eighteenth day of the battle.*! Yudhisthira is selected to 
undertake single combat with Salya. After a long and fierce contest, 
Yudhisthira slays Salya at about midday. The Kauravas flee. Only 
Duryodhana and Sakuni with a small band still offer desperate resistance. 
Sahadeva kills Sakuni. Arjuna and Bhima cause fearful carnage. The 
host of the Kauravas is now entirely annihilated. 


') The whole of the very remarkable section (VIII, 33-45) is extremely interestiog 
from the point of view of othnology and the history of civilization. 

*) Bee above, p. 344. 

?) Although we already know (see above p. 356) that this happens in, consequence 
of the treachery of Salya, the matter is here presented as though this mishap had Lefallen 
Karpa as the result of the curse of a Brahman whom he had offended (VIII, 42, 41 and 
90, B1) The entire narrative of tho fight between Arjuna and Karpa (VILI, 86-94) has 
been touched np to a great extent. Of. Oldenberg, Das Mahabharata, pp. 50 ff., where he 
says that in this instance nothing is left of the old poem, but that “anew poom was created 
on the old theme.” 

*) This day of battle forms the contenta of the ninth book (Salyaparvan). 
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‘Duryodhana flees alone to a pond, where he hides himself. Besides 
him, there are only three surviving heroes, Krtavarman, Krpa and 
Aévatthaman, The sun has already set. The camp of the Kauravas lies 
there, empty and forsaken. The Pandavas seek the fugitive Duryodhana ` 
and at length find him. Yudhisthira challenges him to single combat. 
Duryodhana says that he is not prepared to fight until the following 
morning, and that he has fled to the pond from fatigue and not from fear. 
But Yudhisthira insists upon the duel being fought on the spot, and he 
promises him that he shall remain king, even if he kill only one of them. 
The duel is to be fought between Duryodhana and Bhima. The fight 
with clubs is introduced by the usual duel of words.  Baladeva, Krsna's 
brother, who had not taken part in the battle, comes from a long distance, 
in order to be a spectator of tbe club fight. The gods, too, watch the 
spectacle in astonishment and admiration. As two bulls butt each other 
with théir horns, so the two heroes rain blows on each other with thei? clubs. 
Covered with blood all over they both continue fighting. ‘They lacerate 
each other with their clubs like two cats which are quarrelling over a piece 
of meat. Thev both accomplish marvels of valour, and the issue remains 
indecisive. Then Krsoa tells Arjuna that Bhima will never be able to 
defeat Duryodhana in fair fight, for though Bhima is the stronger fighter, 
Duryodhana is more skilful. But he reminds him of the words of Bhima, 
when on the occasion of the insult to Draupadt,!) the former bad sworn to 
smash Duryodbana’s thigh. Then Arjuna slaps his own left thigh, before 
Bhima’s eyes. Bhima understands this hint, and whilst his opponent is 
taking a leap preparatory to striking, Bhima smashes his thigh, so that 
he breaks down like a tree uprooted by the storm. But Baladeva, who 
has been watching the fight, hurls angry words at Bhima, accusing him 
of fighting dishonestly, for in an honest club fight it is forbidden to strike 
one's opponent below the navel. His brother Krsna bas some difficulty 
in restraining him from chastising Bhima; but in vain does Krsna seek to 
persuade his brother by his sophistry that Bhima has acted rightly. 
Honest Baladeva mounts his chariot in anger and drives away, promising 
that Bhima sball always be known in the world as a dishonest fighter, but 
Duryodhana as an honest one. 

Thereupon Yudhisthira sends Krsna to Hiastinüápura to console and 
pacify Dhrtarüstra and Gandhart, and Krsna performs his errand to the 





1) Bee above, p. 345. 
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best of his ability. The Pandavas decide to spend the night outside the 
camp, on tbe bank of a river. 

No sooner do Aévattháman and his two companions hear the news 
of the fall of Duryodhana, than they hasten to the scene of the figbt, and 
lament the hero, who lies there with his thighs smashed. But A$vatthà- 
man swears that he will annihilate all the Pándavas, whereupon the dying 
Duryodhana solemnly appoints him commander-in-chief, though it is not 
quite obvious os what, as there is no army left. 


LÀ noclurnat slaughter tn the camp of the Pandavas.") 


The three surviving Kaurava heroes, having taken leave of Duryo- 
dhana, have repaired to the shade of a tree at some distance from the 
field of battle, in order to spend the night there. Krpa and Krtavarman 
have fallen asleep, but A$vatthü&man is kept awake by rage and thirst for 
revenge. Then he sees a flock of crows nestling in the branches of the 
tree beneath which they are resting, and how suddenly, in the middle of 
the night, a dreadful-looking owl comes along and kills all the sleeping 
birds.?) This sight suggests to him the idea of falling upon his foes in 
their sleep and murdering them. He awakens the two other heroes, and 
tells them of his plan. Krpa seeks to dissuade him, as it is wrong to fall 
upon the sleeping and the defenceless. —A$vatthüman, however, retorts that 
the Pandavas have long ago “broken the bridge of right in a bundred 
fragments,” that they need now only obey the dictates of revenge, and 
that no man living shall prevent him from carrying out his intention. 
"I shall kill the Pafic&las, the murderers of my father, in the sleep-time 
of night, even though I be reborn as a worm or as a winged insect for the 
deed!" *) With this resolve, he mounts his chariot and drives to the 
hostile camp. Like a thief he creeps in, whilst the two other heroes keep 
guard at the gate of the camp, so as to kill any who might attempt flight. 
He breaks into the tent of Dhrstadvumna (who had killed his father) 
awakens him with a kick, and strangles him like a head of cattle. Then 
he passes like the god of death from tent to tent, from bed to bed, and 
murders without mercy all the sleeping and drowsy heroes, one after 
another, including the five sons of Draupadi, and Sikhandin. Before 





^) This formas the contents of the tenth book (Sauptika parvam). 
*) Cf. with this scene Th. Benfey, Das Pantechatantra 1, pp. 336 ff 
*) X, 5, 18-27. 
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midnight all the warriors of the hostile army are dead. Thousands are 
wallowing in their gore. Raksasas and Pisácas, the flesh-eating demons 
who swarm in the night, come prowling into the camp in their multitudes, 
to feast on the flesh and blood of the murdered. When morning light 
appears, deathly stillness again reigns supreme far and wide over the camp. 

But the three heroes hasten to the spot where the dying Duryodhana 
still lies, so as to tell him the news of the slaughter of the hostile warriors. 
When Duryodhana has heard what to him are glad tidings, he gives up 
the spirit gratefully and joyfully. 

In the meantime Dhrstadyumna's charioteer, the only survivor, has 
secretly informed the Pandavas of the terrible news that their and 
Drupada’s sons have been murdered and the entire host annihilated. 
Yudhisthira loses consciousness, and is only supported at some pains by 
his brothers. Then he sends for Draupadi and the other women of the 
family. He goes to the camp, and almost breaks down at the sight which 
meets his eyes. Then Draupadi approaches, and in her overwhelming 
sorrow for her murdered sons and brothers, she congratulates her husband 
Yudhisthira on his splendid victory in words of bitterest irony. But as 
boundless as her mourning is her hatred for the murderer A6vatthaman, 
and she refuses to take nourishment until this fearful deed be avenged. 


Whether and how, in the original epic, the deed of 
ASvatthaman was avenged, is no longer evident from our 
Mahabharata, owing to insertions and _ recastings. The 
following is related in a rather unintelligible and confused 
manner: 


Bhima pursues Aévatthaman and fights with him, but really gets the 
worst of it. At all events he does not kill him, but ASvatthiman 
voluntarily gives him a jewel desired by Draupadi, which has grown on 
his head. (These was never any previous mention of this remarkable 
head-ornament.) He is, moreover, in possession of a wonderful weapon, 
with which he deetroy the last scion of the Kuru race, who is still lying 
in the womb of Uttara, Arjuna’s daughter-in-law, as an embryo; for this 
reason Uttara later on. gives birth to a dead child, which is, however, 
revived by Krena. ‘This is Parikgit, the father of that Janamejaya, at 
whose ageke-sacrifice the Mahabharata is supposed to have been first 


recited, But Krsna pronounces a curse on Aévatthaman, condemning 
him te wander about the world for three thousand years—a kind of 
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Ahasuerus—alone, avoided by all human creatures, spreading the odour 
of blood and festering discharge, and laden with all diseases. 


It is difficult to say whether any of all this belongs to 
the old poem. Certainly the lament for the dead still 
belonged to it. 


Pe women's lament for the dead.) 


In vain do Sanjaya and Vidura endeavour to console the old, blind 
King Dhrtarástra in his unspeakable grief. He breaks down again and 
again, and at length Vyüsa also comes to give him consolation. "The 
funeral ceremonies for the dead must now, however, be performed. The 
king therefore sends for his consort Gāndhārī and the other ladies of the 
eourt, and, lamenting loudly, they wend their way out of the city towards 
the field of battle. On the way they meet the three surviving Kaurava 
heroes, who teil them of the terrible carnage which they have made in 
the night in the hostile camp. "They do not stay, however, but make 
good their escape, as they fear the vengeance of the Pandavas. Soon 
afterwards, indeed, the five sons of Pandu come along with Krsna, and 
fall in with the procession of the mourners. After some didiculty, Krepa 
succeeds in effecting some kind of reconciliation between the Pandavas 
and the aged king and queen, though it is very difficult for Gündhàri 
to forgive Bhima who has not left alive a single one of her hundred sons. 
But Draupadi, too, has lost all her sons, and community of grief con- 
tributes towards the reconciliation. 


Here follows the Lament of Gandhari, which is one of 
the most beautiful parts of the whole epic, as a masterpiece 
of elegiac poetry, as well as for the clear descriptions of the 
battlefield, recalling the pictures of a Wereschagin. The 
whole scene becomes so much the more impressive, owing to 
the fact that the poet does not himself tell the story, but 
lets the azed mother of heroes recount what she sees with 
her own eyes.” 





1) 1t forms the contents of the eleventh book (Striparvan). 
*) Although it is expressly stated (XI, 16,10 f.) that Dhrtarüstra and the womeu 
have arrived at Kurukgetra and see the bloody battle-fiold before them, yet it is related 
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The procession of the mourners reaches the battlefield. Awful is the 
sight of the mangled corpses, around which birds of prey, jackals and 
flesh-eating demons swarm, whilst the mothers and wives of the fallen 
heroes wander about, lamenting, among the corpses. All this is seen by 
Gándhári who begins her lament addressed to Krsna. She also espies 
Duryodhana, and painfully remembers how he had said farewell to ber 
on the eve of the battle. “He, whom once lovely women cooled with 
their fans, is now fanned only by the birds of prey with their wings." 
But still more than at the sight of her valiant son, at the sight of all 
her hundred sons lying there in the dust but nevertheless assured of a 
place in heaven, she is moved with compassion toward her daughters-in-law 
who are running hither and thither among the corpses of their husbanda 
and sons, in wild despair, and with their hair flying. She sees her 
intelligent son Vikarna lying, with dismembered limbs, in the midst of 
slain elephants—''as when the moon is surrounded by dark clouds in the 
autumnal sky." Then she sees the youthful Abhimanyu, Arjuna's son, 
whose beauty even death has not been able entirely to destroy. His 
unfortunate young wife draws near to him, strokes him, removes his 
heavy armour, binds his bloody curls together, lays his head on her lap, 
and speaks to the dead hero in the tenderest words: she begs him to 
remember her sometimes, when he is taking delight in beautifal heavenly 
svomen in the divine regions. ‘Then her gaze rests on Karna, the hero 
who had once been so much feared by all, and who now lies there like a 
tree brought low by the storm. ‘Then she sees her son-in-law, the Sindha 
king Jayadratha, whose wives vainly strive to chase the greedy birds 
of prey from the corpse, whilst her own daughter DuS3ala is seeking her 
husband's head amid lamentations, There, again, she sees Salva, the 
Madra king, whose tongue is just being eaten by vultures, while his 
lamenting wives sit around him, “like passionate female elephants 
around an elephant that has sunk into the mire," She sees Bhigma, 
too, reposing on his bed of arrows—“this sun among men goes to his 
rest, as the sun sets in the sky." And after she has lamented also for 
Drona and Drupada and all the great heroes who have fallen, she turns 
with angry words to Krsna and reproaches bim with not having prevented 


— ee — —— n 


at tho beginning of the canto that Gindhart, by her pious nusterities, has roceived divine 
vision by the mercy of Vyäsn, enabling her to survey the battlo-ficld from a great distance, 


"This is certainly a feature which is foreign to the old poom, the clumsy idea of a later 
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the annihilation of the Pandavas and the Kauravas. And she pronounces 
acurse upon him, that after thirty-six years he shall cause the destruction 
of his own race, and that he himself shall perish miserably in the 
wilderness. 

Then Yudhisthira gives orders for the performance of the funeral 
ceremonies for all the fallen. Pyres are erected and butter and oil are 
poured over them. Sweet-scented woods and costly silk garments, broken 
chariots and weapons are burned with the corpses. After the rites and 
lamentations for the dead have been completed, at which the strangers and 
the friendless are not forgotten, they all repair to the bank of the Ganges, 
in order to offer the usual libations for the dead. 


This is probably the point at which the old poem ended. 
Our Mahabharata continues the story of the heroes. 


he horse-sacrifice.') 


It is only on the occasion of the offering of the gifts to the departed, 
that Kunti first tells her son Yudhisthira that Karna, too, was one of her 
sons, and asks him to offer the libation for Karna as his eldest brother. 
Yudhisthira is nov sad, not only at having caused the downfall of so 
many relatives and friends, but at having been guilty even of fratricide 
to Karna. Inconsolable, he announces his intention of going into the 
forest and becoming an ascetic. In vain do his brothers and Krsna 
endeavour to persuade him to take over the reins of government—he insists 
upon his resolve, until at leugth Vyasa comes and advises him to offer a 
horse-sacrifice, thereby purging himself of all his sins. Yudhisthira acts 
on this advice. Arrangements are made for the great sacrifice. As required 
by the ritual, the sacrificial horse is let loose, to wander about at will for 
one year. Arjuna is selected to accompany and protect the horse. He 
follows the horse from land to land throughout the world. In these wander- 
ings he has to fight many a battle, for everywhere he encounters tribes 
whose warriors have been defeated in the Kura battle, and which take up 
a hostile attitude towards him. He performs feats of great heroism, but 
avoids unnecessary bloodshed as far as possible, and invites all the defeated 
kings to the horse-saerifice. At the end of a year he returns with the 


*) This forms the contents of the fourteenth book (Aívamedhikaparvan). Regarding 
Books XII and XIII see below. 
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sacrificial horse to Hastinapura, where he is received amid great rejoicings. 
Now the sacrificial feast begins, and all the invited kings flock in. The 
horse is killed with exact observance of all the sacrificial requirements and 
is sacrificed in the fire. The Pandavas breathe the smoke of the burnt 
marrow, whereby all their sins are made as nought. After the completion 
of the sacrifice, YudhiSthira presents Vyasa with *'* the whole earth." The 
latter generously returns the gift to him, and exhorts him to give the 
priests much gold. After Yudbisthira bas accordingly given away vast 
quantities of gold to the priests, he is free of his sins, and thence- 
forward rules his kingdom as a good and pious king. 


— 
Artaraãetra⸗ end, 


The old king Dhrtaràstra,!í as head of the family, is still consulted 
on all matters, and he and his consort Gandharl are always held in high 
esteem. Thus the old king still lives for fifteen years at the court of 
Yudhisthira in the best understanding with the Pándavas, which is only 
spoilt to some extent by the king’s relation to Bhima. The king could 
never find it in his heart entirely to forgive this man who had robbed 
him of all his sons, and the defiant Bhima hurt his aged uncle's feelings 
only too often by his unseemly speech. Thus after fifteen years the aged 
king resolved to retire into the forest as a hermit. Yudhisthira consented 
only unwillingly. But Krsna says that it has always been the custom for 
pious kings to end their days either as a warrior on the field of battle or 
else as a hermit in the forest. Thus Dhrtarástra and Gàndhàr! go forth 
into the forest, and Kaunti, Safijaya and Vidura join them. After a 
time the Pandavas visit their relatives in the forest hermitage, just as 
the sage Vidura is dying. Two years later the Pángavas receive the news 
that Dhrtarastra, Gándhárt and Kuntt have lost their lives in a forest fire, 
whilst Sanjaya has gone to the Him@layas. 


Ate destruction of Krena and his race.?? 


Thirty-six years after the great battle in the Kuru field the Pandavas 
receive the sad news that Gündhürl'ss curse?! has come true, and that 
Krsna has perished with all his race. Ata drinking bout the chiefs of 





) Hero begins the fifteenth book (Aíramavasitaparvan). 
*) Related in the siateenth book (Muusalaparvan). 
*) See above, p. 372. 
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two elans fall to quarrelling, in which they are soon joined by others. A 
general club fight ensues, Krsna transforming sedges into clubs, and the 
men of the Yadava clans kill each other. Krsna looks around for his 
brother Baladeva, but is just in time to witness his dying hour. A white 
snake runs out of Baladeva's mouth, and hastens to the ocean,') where 
it is received by the most famous snake demons. "Then Krsna lies down 
in the desolate forest, aud becomes absorbed in deep meditation. Here he 
is mistaken by a hunter named Jarā (1.¢. '* Old Age " ) for an antelope, 
and is shot and killed by an arrow in the sole of his foot, the only spot at 


which he is vulnerable. 


fhe last journey of the Pandavas. 


. The Pandavas are inconsolable for the death of their faithful friend, 
and soon afterwards they resolve to go forth upon their last journey.?? 
Yudhisthira appoints Pariksit as king, and says farewell to his subjects. 
Then the five brothers and their wife Draupadi, all clothed in garments 
of bast, and accompanied only by a dog, wander forth to the Himülayas 
which they ascend, and reach the divine mountain Meru. On the way 
to heaven Draupadi first falls dead, then Sahadeva, next Nakula, soon 
afterwards Arjuna, and lastly Bhima. Then Indra comes driving in his 
celestial chariot, to fetch Yudhisthira to heaven.?? The latter, however, 
does not wish to accompany him, as be does not desire to dwell in heaven 
without his brothers. Then Indra promises him that he shall see his 
brothers as well as Draupadi again in heaven. But Yudhisthira also 
insists upon his dog entering heaven as well, and this Indra will not allow 
under any circumstances. At length the dog reveals himself as the god 
Dharma, and evinces his great satisfaction at Yudbisthira’s faithfulness. 
Thus they reach heaven, but Yudhisthira by no means wants to stay there, 


!) A beautiful example of the idea of the soul assuming the form of a snake, 
prevalent among so mauy peoples. In the German legend, too, of King Gnnutram, the 
soul, in the form of a snake, issues out of the mouth of tho sleeping king into a hill. 

*) With this bogins the seventeenth book ( Mahaüprasthünibaparcan). 

3) In an essay “ Points do contact entre Mahübhárata ot lo Shih-nimah” JA, s. 8 t. X, 
1887, pp. 38 ff, cf. JBRAS 17, Proceed, pp. ii ff.) J. Darmesteter has compared 
Yudhisthira’s ascent to heaven with the disappearance of Kai Khoerw in the Persian 
heroic epic. Kai Khosru, too, climbs a high mountain and reaches heaven in the flesh. 
Like Yodhisthira’s brothers, the Pehlevans (heroes) accompanying Kai Khosru, also 
perish on the way. Nevertheless the two episodes nro fundamentally so different that 
I cannot believe in any connection. (Cf. also Barth in RAR t. 19, 1889, pp. 162 ff.) 
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as he does not see either his brothers or Draupadi. Now when he even '? 

sees Duryodhana seated upon a heavenly throne, and honoured by all, he 
has had enough of heaven, and demands to be conducted to the worlds 
where his brothers and heroes like Karna are. Then the gods give him a 
messen ger to accompany him to hell, where he sees the terrible tortures of 
the damned. He is already turning away from this awful sight, when he 
hears voices imploring him to stay, as a beneficent breath of air emanates 
from him. Full of pity he asks the tortured souls who they are, and he is 
informed that they are bis brothers and friends, Then he is seized by pain 
and anger at the injustice of Fate, and he sends the messenger back to the 
gods to tell them that he will not go to heaven, but will remain in hell. 
But soon the gods come down to him, and Indra explains to him that those 
who have sinned most are sent first to heaven and then to heil, whereas those 
who have only committed a few sins, atone for these rapidly in hell, and 
then enjoy eternal blessedness in heaven. He himself bad to visit hell 
first, owing to his having deceived Drona, and in the same way his 
brothers and friends had to be purged of their sins in hell. Soon, however, 
all the horror of hell vanishes ; they all find themselves in heaven, and 
assume the form of gods.?! 


(This principal story, which has here been briefly 
sketched, constitutes not quite one-half of the eighteen books 
of the Mahābhārata.” The other half consists of those parts 
of the work, partly narrative and partly didactic, which have 
no bearing, or only a very slight one, on the conflict of the 
Kauravas and the Pandavas. An account of this will be 
given in the following chapters. ) 


ANCIENT HEROIC POETRY IN THE MAHABHARATA. 


Gopas the tasks of the ancient Indian bards was also 
that-of tracing the genealogical trees of the kings, or, if 





! Hore begins the eighteenth (last) book (Svargarohanaparvan). 

s Cf. with this episode the legend of Vipaécit in tho Márkagdeya Purāņa (below) and 
seo also L. Scherman, Materialien zur Geschichte der indischen Visioaslitteratar, Leipzig, 
1802, pp. 48 ff. 
| * The eighteen parvans or books of the Moehübhiürata contain together $8,109 
Adbyüyas or cantos (in the Bombay edition) : of these about 1,000 deal with tho principal 
narrativo. 
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necessary, of inventing them. Genealogical verses (anuvamsa- 
sloka) therefore, form an essential part of the old heroic 
poetry. And the first book of the Mahabharata contains a 
whole section, entitled Sambhavaparvan or “section of the 
origins,” in which the genealogy of the heroes is traced back 
to their first ancestors who were descended from the gods, 
and many interesting legends about these old kings of ancient 
times are related.) Of course, among these ancestors of the 
Kauravas and Pandavas belonging to the Bharata race, that 
Bharata is not missing, from whom the Mahabharata itself 
has derived its name. Bharata is the son of King Dusgyanta 
and of Sakuntalà, so famous from the drama of Kālidāsa, and 
whose story is also told in the Sambhavaparvan. 
Unfortunately, however, this very Sakuntala episode of 
the Mahabharata " has been handed down to us in a much 
deteriorated and probably also mutilated, form which seems 
to have retained only a few features of the old heroic poem 
and could hardly have formed the prototype of Kalidasa’s 
poem. The descriptions of the forest, the chase and the 
hermitages, are spun out not to “epic” but to pedantic length 
partly after the pattern of the later ornate poetry. The story 
itself is unattractive and has no artistic basis. The fact that 
Sakuntalà is not acknowledged by the king is not accounted 
for, as in Kalidasa’s play, by a curse and the story of the lost 
ring, but by the king's desire to remove every doubt, on the 
part of his courtiers, as to the genuineness of the royal 
birth of his son. Therefore he provokes as it were, a divine 
judgment. He pretends not to know Sakuntalà and refuses to 


') L, 68-75. An English translation of the Sakuntalà episode by Charles Wilkins 
appeared as early as 1794 in A. Dalrymple's Oriental Repertory and separately, (London, 
1795); a French translation by A. Chésy as an appendix to his edition of Kalidüsa's 
Sakuntalà drama (Paris, 1830); German translations by B. Hirsel (1833), A. F. Graf 
von Schack (1877, Stimmen vom Ganges, pp. 32 ff.), J. J. Meyer, Das Weib im altindischen 
Epos, pp. 68 f., and W. Perzig (Indische Erz&hler, Vol. 12, Leipzig 1923, pp. 50 ff.). The 
Kumbhakonam edition has enlarged and spoiled the traditional text still more, 8. 
M. Winternitz, Ind. Ant. 1898, p. 136; J. J, Meyer, Lo, p. 76 note, and Porsig, Lo., pp. 123 ff. 
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acknowledge his son, until a heavenly voice announces, before 
the whole court, that Sakuntalà has spoken the truth and 
that her child is really the son of King Dusyanta. Here we 
meet the two verses which we know for certain belong to the 
oldest part of the Sakuntalà poem and are taken from the old 
bard poetry." 

“The mother is but the leathern bag (for the preservation of the seed), 
it is to the father that the child belongs ; the son, whom he has begotten, 
is himself.*) Cherish?, thy son, Dusyanta, do not scorn Sakuntalà ! 

A son, O King, who begets offspring again, leads (the fathers) up 
(to heaven) out of Yama's abode. And thou art the creator of this seed, 
Sakuntala has spoken the truth.” 


There are very probably also many old and genuine verses 
preserved in the dialogue between Sakuntalá, who stands up 
for her rights and those of her sor, and the king who does not 
wish to acknowledge her. In any case a dialogue of this kind 
must have formed one of the principal parts of the old 
narrative, and moralising maxims, like the following beautiful 
verse, may have occurred in Sakuntalà's speech : 


«4 None sees me ": so when bent on sin, 
The fool imagines, madly bold ; 
For gods his evil deeds behold ; 
The soul, too, sees the man within." +) 


Sakuntalà also probably spoke of the happiness and 
blessing which a son brings to his father, as in the verses : 


* He himself has begotten himself again as a son,?! thus say the 
wise ones. Therefore shall à man look upon his wife, the mother of his 
sons, as upon his own mother." 


!) This is proved by their repeated occurrence, for we find the same verses (I, 74,109 f.) 
quoted again as “genealogical verses " (anuvaméaslokau) in the Mahābhārata (I, 95, 29 f ), 
and they recur in the Harivamáa (32, 10 ff.), Vigpu-Purána (IV, 19), Vayu-Purána (99, 135 f. 
An8S ed.), Matsya-Pur&oa (49, 12 f. ÁnSS ed.) and Bhügavata-Purüpa (1X, 20, 21 f.). 

*) Cf. the verses translated above, on pp. 211 f. 

1) Because of this word "cherish " (bhara), the boy received the name Bharata, 

*) 1, 74, 17. Translated by J. Muir, Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers, p. 8. 
*) Similarly Aitaroya-Br&éhmaga VII, 13; cf. above, pp. 211 f. 
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"Is there any higher blessedness than to see the little son return 
from play, covered with dust, and run to embrace his father's knees ? " 

“ He has sprung from thy loins, from one soul another soui has sprung 
forth. Behold thy son, like a second self in a lake clear as a mirror!” 1) 


Yetit is not probable that a// the beautiful sayings which 
are placed in the mouth of Sakuntalà really belonged to the 
old heroic poem, sayings which deal with the happiness of 
marriage, and the duties of husband and wife, with paternal 
duties, and with truthfulness. Some of the verses, which 
refer to matrimonial laws and right of succession and which 
have been taken directly from the legal literature, rather 
indicate that Brahmauical scholars utilised the speeches of 
Sakuntala for the purpose of bringing in as many sentences 
as possible on morality and law. This does not prevent our 
finding in these very speeches some of the most magnificent 
examples of Indian gnomic poetry, like the following: 


'* A wife is half the man, transcends 
In value far all other friends. 
She every earthly blessing brings, 
And even redemption from her springs." 


“In lonely hours, companions bright, 
These charming women give delight ; 
Like fathers wise, in duty tried, 

To virtuous acts they prompt and guide. 
Whene'er we suffer pain and grief, 
Like mothers kind they bring relief." 


“The weary man whom toils oppress, 
When travelling through life’s wilderness, 
Finds in his spouse a place of rest, 
^ And there abides, refreshed and blest.” 2) 


Among the ancestors of the heroes of the Mahābhārata 
a king Yayati is mentioned, whose history is also related in 





1) I, 74,47; 52; 64. 
*) %I, 74, 40, 42; 49 translated by J, Muir, 1. c, pp. 134 f. 
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the ''Sambhavaparvan," the section of the genealogical 
bard-poetry." But just as the old Sakuntalá poem was uti- 
lised for the purpose of pointing Brahmanical teachings on law 
and morality, so also the old Yayati legend, which seems 
originally to have been a kind of Titan legend, was trans- 
formed into a moral narrative, whereby it became a popular 
subject for ascetic poetry. However, the traces of the old 
heroic poetry are by no means entirely effaced; they are 
discernible particularly in a certain racy humour, with which 
the story of the two wives of the king is related, Out of 
the contents of the Yayati episode only the following extract 
can be given: 


Devayaal, daughter of the Asura priest Sukra, has been insulted by 
Sarmistha, daughter of the Asura king. For this reason the priest wishes to 
leave the king. Now the latter, in order to appease the priest, gives his 
daughter to Devayant as her bandmaiden. Soon afterwards Devay&nl 
becomes the wife of King Yayati, who has to promise to have no ister- 
course with her ''servant," Princess Sarmisthà, But the king breaks 
his promise, marries Sarmistha secretly, and begets three sons with her. 
Jealous Devayānī finds it out, and complains to her father Sukra, The 
latter pronounces a curse upon Yayáti that he shall immediately lose 
his youth and become old and decrepit ; however, at the request of Yayati, 
he tones the curse down in as much as Yayáti may transfer his old age to 
someone else. 

Now Yayati, after having become suddenly old and wrinkled and 
grey, asks his sons, one after the other, to relieve him of hisold age and 
to give him their youth, as he has not yet enjoyed life sufficiently. None of 
the elder sons will agree to this exchange, whereupon they are cursed by 
their father. Only the youugest, Püru, declares his willingness. He 





1) The story is frat told briofly in L, 75, then repeated with many details in I, 76.93. 
Tho last part of tho legend, with a few additions, is then told once again in V, 120-123. 
Tho episode has been translated into German by A. Holtzmann (Indische Sagen), J. J. 
Meyer (Das Weib im altindischen Epos, pp. 8 ff.) and W. Porsig (Indische — Yol. 12, 
pp- 12 f). On the different versions of the story in Sanskrit litarature, s. Porzig, Les pp. 
105 ff. On a mythological interpretation of the legend s. A. Ludwig in Bitzungsberichte 


dor K. böhmischen Gesellschaft dor Wissenschaften, Prague 1808. 
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relieves his father of the burden of old age and gives him his own youth 
in exchange. Then Yay&ti rejoiced in another thousand years of the most 
blooming youth, and enjoved the pleasures of life to the very full. Not 
only did he take delight in his two wives, but also in a heavenly nymph, 
the beautiful Apsaras Vi$vücl ( “ gracious to all " ). But however much 
he enjoyed, he was never fully satisfied. And when the thousand years 
had elapsed, he came to the conclusion as expressed in the following verses : 


“ Truly, desire is not satisfied by the gratification of desires ; 
Nay, it grows and waxes stronger, as the fire fed by 
sacrificial ghee. 
The earth filled with treasures, gold, cattle and women too, 
Is not enough for one man :—thiuk on this, and seek thy 
soul's contentment. 
Only he who has never wrought evil to any ereature, 
In thought, word or deed, only he may dwell with the 
Brahman. 
He who is unafraid, and who is feared by no creature, 
Who has no desires and knows no bate, only he may 
dwell with the Brahman." ") 


Then he returned his son Püru bis youth, took up the burden of his 
own old age, and after having instated Piru on the throne, repaired to 
the forest, where he lived asa hermit, practising the severest austerities 
for a thousand years. On the strength of this he attained to heaven, 
where he lived for a long time, honoured by all the gods and saints. One 
day, however, he boasted during a conversation with Indra, and was cast 
out from heaven for this offence. Later on, however, he returns to heaven 
with his four pious grandchildren. 


pe xS c oe cee ee 


*) 1,75,49.52. Only the first verse recurs literally in all the other places where 
the Yay&ti legend is related. (It also occurs in Manu II, 04) The remaining verses aro 
found again with variations in J, 85, 12-16, Harivaméa 30, 1639.1645, Vigpun-Purüna IV, 10, 
Bhügavata-Pur&pa IX, 19, 13-15. But only in J, 75, 651-52 and Harivaméa 30, 1642 is 
there any talk of union with the Brahman in the sense of tbe Ved&nta philosophy. In all 
other places the corresponding verses only talk of the curbing of desires as the worthy 
aim of the morality of asceticiam, and this morality is the same for Ruddbhists and 
Jainas as for the Brahmanical and Vigguite ascetics, Hence we find quite similar sayings 
amongst all Indian sects which practise asceticism. 
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( The legend of Nahusa, the father of Yaysti, which is re- 
lated in the Mahābhārata several times," isalso a kind of 
Titan legend, which ends with a fall from heaven :) 


Nahusa, a grandson of the Purüravas of Vedic fame,?) was a mighty 
king, who annihilated the robber bands (dasyusamghátün). But he levied 
taxes on the rsis, too, and commanded them to carry him on their backs, 
like beasts of burden. He even overpowered the gods, and ruled the heavens 
for a long time in Indra’s stead. He desired Indra’s wife Šaci as his 
wife, and grew so overbearing that he yoked the divine rsis to his chariot, 
treading on Agastya’s head. Now this was a bit too much for this great 
saint, and he cursed Nahusa, with the consequence that he fell out of 
heaven and was obliged to live on the earth as a snake for ten thousand 
years, ?) 

( Some of the poems which have found admission into the 
Mahabharata are of such proportions, and form a complete 
whole to such an extent, that we can speak of them as epics 
within the epic. Of this kind is above all the rightly famous 
poem of Nala and Damayanti.*) While the Pandavas are 
in banishment in the forest they réceive a visit from the Rai 
Brhadasva. Yudhisthira complains to him of his own mis- 
fortune and that of his people, and asks him the question 
whether there has ever been a more unfortunate king than 
himself. ‘Thereupon Brhadasva relates the story of the unfor- 
tunate king Nala, who loses all his possessions and his 
kingdom in a game of dice with his brother Puskara, and 
then goes forth into the forest as an exile with his beautiful 
and faithful wife Damayanti; pursued and blinded still 
further by the wicked demon of gambling, he deserts his 





1) First in I, 75 as an introduction to the Yayati episode, then in greater detail 
in V, 11-17; in a short extract also XII, 342 and XIII, 100, A free poetical adaptation by 
Ad. Holtsmann, Indische Sagen I, pp. 9-30. 

3) Purüravas too (cf. above, pp. 103 f., 209 f.) was like Nahnusa, according to the Mab&- 
bbürata (I, 75, 20 ff.) an enemy of the priests, oppressing the reis and being annihilated 
by their curse. 

3) He was then redeemed by Yudhisthira (III, 179 f.), see above, p. 349. 

*) Tha, 52-79: Nalop&khyüna, 
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faithful wife in the midst of the forest, while she lies deep 
in slumber, fatigued from her wanderings. The adventures 
of King Nala, and of Damayanti, deserted by her husband, 
how they wander about in the forest separated from each 
other, how Damayanti, after much sorrow and hardship, 
obtains a friendly reception from the queen-mother of Cedi, 
how Nala, after the snake-king Karkotaka has made him 
irrecognisable, serves King Rtuparna as charioteer and cook, 
until finally the husband and wife, after a long and painful 
separation, are reunited in love, all this is related in the 
touchingly simple, genuinely popular, tone of the fairy tale, 
which also is not lacking in humour. 

Since the year 1819 when Franz Bopp first published 
this poem of King Nala, together with a Latin translation, it is 
recognised as one of the gems of Indian literature, nay more, 
as one of the gems of universal literature. Bopp’s edition 
and translation of the poem was welcomed by A. W. v. 
Schlegel " with the words: “I will only say that, in my 
estimation, this poem can hardly be surpassed in pathos and 
ethos, in the enthralling force and tenderness of the senti- 
ments. Itis made expressly to attract old and young, the 
high-born and the lowly, the connoisseurs and those who are 
merely guided by instinct. Also, the fairy-tale is tremen- 
dously popular in India,...... there the courageous constancy 
and devotion of Damayanti is equally famous as that of 
Penelope amongst us; and in Europe, the gathering-place 
of the productions of all continents and all ages, it deserves 
to become equally so.” And indeed it has become so. The 
German poet Friedrieh Rückert, that past master in the art 
of translation, rendered the poem into German verse in the 
year 1828" with his incomparable talent, making it as 


*) Indische Bibliothek, I, 98 f. | 
*) New editions appeared in 1838, 1845, 1862 and 1873. A very free poetical 
rendering was given by Ad. Holtsmann in his " Indische Sagen." 


"ur 
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popular in Germany as it has become famous in England by 
means of Dean H. H. Milman's version." 

Nala Naisadha, the hero of the narrative, is surely no other 
vhan the Nada Naisidha, mentioned in the  Satapatha- 
Bráàhmana, of whom it is there said, that “day after day he 
bears Yama (the god of death) to the South." He must 
therefore have lived at that time, and undertaken warlike 
expeditions towards the South. ‘The name of the hero thus 
indicates high antiquity. The poem itself probably belongs 
among the old parts of the Mahabharata, though not among 
the oldest. In any case it is free from all purana-like accesso- 
ries, and only the old Vedic gods, like Varuna and Indra, are 
mentioned, but not Visnu or Siva. "The state of civilisation, 
too, described in the poem is, on the whole, quite simple and 
has the appearance of antiquity. On the other hand we find 
hardly anywhere in the oldest poetry such delicacy and so 
much romance in the representation of courtship and of love 
itself, as especially in the first cantos of the Nala poem. Only 
the very ancient poem of the love of Purüravas and Urvasi 
allows us to suspect that love-romance was no stranger to 
India even in the most ancient times, But how very conge- 
nial romance is to the Indian mind in general, is proved by 
the enormous popularity of this poem, which has again and 
again been imitated by later poets, in Sanskrit as well as in 
modern Indian languages and dialects.” Few Indian poems 
also suit European taste so extremely well as the Nala poem. 
It has been translated into practically all the languages of 
Europe,” and a dramatic adaptation by A. de Gubernatis 





!) Nala and Damayanti and other Poems translated from the Sanskrit into English 
verse, Oxford, 1835. 

*) Cf. the enumeration in A, Holtzmann, Das Mahabharata, II, 69 ff. 

5) A. Holtsmann, loc. cit, Il, 73 ff. mentions translations iuto German, English, 
French, Italian, Swedisb,Czech, Polish, Russian, Modern Greek and Hungarian, I will 
only mention the trauslationa into English by Monier Williams (1860), Charles B-uce 


(1864), Edwin Arnold (Indian Idylla, 1883, Poetical Works, 1885); into German by E. 
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was even produced on the stage in Florence in 1869. And 
since a long time it has been the custom, at almost all Western 
universities, to begin the study of Sanskrit with the reading 
of this poem, for which purpose it is excellently adapted in 
language as well as contents. ' 

The Rama” episode, too, is a kind of epic within an 
epic. But while the Nala poem (in spite of some disfiguring 
additions and insertions, from which indeed no part of the 
Mahabharata is quite free) isa work of art and a valuable 
survival of the ancient bard-poetry, the narrative of Rama 
has only a purely literary significance for the history of the 
second great epic of the Indians, the Ramayana. For the 
Rama episode can scarcely be regarded as anything but a 
rather inartistically abridged rendering of either the Ramayana 
itself," or of those heroic songs from which Vālmīki composed 
his great poem. In no case is it these oldest heroic songs of 
Rama themselves, which we find in the Mahabharata. The 
Rama episode is related by the rsi Markandeya to console 
Yudhisthira, who is much depressed on account of the rape of 
Draupadi*; for Rüma's wife, too, Sita, was abducted, and 
was held in captivity for a long time by the demon Ravana. 
References to the Rima legend are not rare in other parts 


Lobedanz (1863), H. C. Kellner (in Reclams Universalbibliothek), L. Fritze 
(1914); into French by S. Lévi (Paris, 1920 in " Les classiqies de l'orient," Paris 
1920), 

^") Thetext of the Nala atory has often been published, with glossary and notes, 
for beginners in Sanskrit, e.g., by G. Bühler (Third Book of Sanskrit, Bombay, Zod Ed. 
1877), Monier Williams (London, 1879), J. Eggeling (London, 1913), H. C. Kellner (Leipzig 
1885), W. Caland (Utrecbt, 1917). 

*) III, 273-290: Rámopükhyüna. 

3) H. Jacobi (Das Rimiyaga, (Bonn, 1893), pp. 71 ff.) has given such good reasons 
for this assumption that it seems to me the most probable one, in spite of the objections 
of A. Ludwig, Über das Riméyana ond die Beziehungen desselben zum Mahibharata, pp. 30 
if., and Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, pp. 63 f. Cf. also A. Weber, Über das Ramayana, 

.94 ff. 
d *) Bee above, pp. 350 f, Probably this story of the rape of Draupadi is itself 
only a clumay imitation of the stealing of Sita in the Ramfyapa. 
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of the Mahabharata either. I point out only the meeting of 
Bhima with the monkey Hanumat." 

/ A much more valuable remnant of ancient Indian bard- 
poetry, unfortunately preserved only asa fragment, is found 
in the fifth book of the Mahabharata. It is the episode of the 
hero-mother Vidulā.® Kunti sends a message by Krsna to 
her sons, the Pandavas, telling them not to forget their duty 
as warriors," and on this occasion relates how the warrior's 
wife Vidulà once urged her son Sañjaya on to fight. The latter 
was quite discouraged after a shameful defeat which he had 
suffered at the hands of the king of the Sindhus, and lived with 
his wife and his mother Vidulà in misery. Then, in extremely 
forceful language Vidulà reproaches him with his cowardice and 
inactivity, and with fiery words spurs him on to new deeds of 
heroism. In order to give an idea of the racy vigour of the 
language of this fragment of ancient heroic poetry, I give à 
few verses from this speech in literal prose translation: * 


“Up, coward! Lie not there so idle, when thou hast suffered defeat, 
to the joy of thy foes, to the sorrow of thy friends ! 

'* A shallow brooklet is soon filled, the fist of a mouse is easy to fill. 
The coward is soon satisfied, he is contented even with little.” 

* Die not like a cur before thou hast at least robbed the serpent of its 
fangs! Be brave, though it cost thee thy life! " 

* Why liest thou there like a dead man, like one who has been struck 
by lightning ? Up, coward! Sleep not, when thou hast been defeated by 
the foe!" 


^) Above, p. 348. ^ 

*) V, 133-136; "Vidulipntrünui&a4aana. Cf. H. Jacobi, Uber cin verlorenes Helden. 
gedicht der Sindhu-Sauvira (in Mélanges Korn, Leydon, 1903, pp. 53 7). A free poetical 
rendering of the poem is given by J. Muir, Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers, 
pp. 120-133, He jastly refers tothe women of Rájpután& who “maintain in more recent 
times the churactor of heroism ascribed to Vidulé in this passage of the Mahābhārata. 
(Le, p. 132). | 

*) Beo above, p. 357. 

*) Tho translation by Muir, l.c., pp. 121 f. gives no sufficient idea of tho raciness of 
tho original. 
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“ Flare up like a torch of tinduka wood,') though it be but fora 
moment, but smother not like a fire of chaff, just to prolong life!” 

“ Better flare up fora moment than smother for hours! O thata 
mild ass should have been born in a royal house! 

* That man whose deeds do not form the subject of tales of wonder, 
serves but to increase the great heap, he is neither woman nor man." 2) 


To all the admonitions and reproaches of his mother, the 
son, who is sharply characterised by his short speeches, has 
only the reply that he lacks the means for a victorious 
battle, and that, in any case, his death would not benefit 
her: 


“Thou hast a bard, an iron heart, 
And play’st no loving mother’s part,— 
True daughter of a warrior line ; 
A fierce unbending soul is thine. 
To all thy Kshatriya instincts true, 
Thou dost not yield to love its due; 
Nor seek to guard me as thy one 
Supreme delight, thine only son ! 
But spurr’st me on, devoid of ruth,— 
As if I were an alien youth, — 
To join again in hopeless strife, 
And all in vain to peril life. 
What worth would earth, its wealtb, its joys, 
Its power, its state, its glittering toys,— 
What worth would life—possess for thee, 
My mother, if thou hadst not me?” 3) 


But his mother always answers him again with fresh 
exhortations, that a warrior may not know fear, and must 
in any case fulfil his duty as a warrior. And at last she 
succeeds in rousing her son, “even though he had little 
intelligence." 


2) V, 132, 8-10, 12, 15, 22. 
*) V, 134, 1-3. Translated by J. Muir, Lo., pp. 127 f, 
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“ Like a noble steed when it is chastised, the son, goaded by the shafts 
of his mother’s words, did all she asked of him.” ') 


/ This torso of a heroic poem is one of the few portions of 
the Mahabharata which have remained almost entirely 
untouched by brahmanical influence.) Only too often has the 
old bard-poetry, which was inspired by the warrior-spirit, 
been quite watered down in form and contents under the 
influence of the Brahmin scholars. Thus we find—this is one 
of the many instances—an “ old itihàsa " quoted in the twelfth 
book of the Mahabharata, which Narada relates to Sriijaya, in 
order to console him after the death of his son. Many kings 
of primitive times are named, who all had to die, though they 
were famous heroes. But of what do the “heroic deeds” of 
these kings consist? ‘They offered countless sacrifices, and 
what was still more important, gave enormous presents to the 
priests. One king, for example, gives the priests as sacrificial 
gift “a thousand times a thousand” maidens adorned with 
gold, each of whom sits on a four-horse chariot; each chariot 
is accompanied by a hundred elephants garlanded with gold; 
behind each elephant follow a thousand horses, and behind 
each horse a thousand cows, behind each cow a thousand 
goats and sheep.” It is often difficult to say whether they 
are remnants of ancient heroic poetry, spoilt through the 
priests’ attempts at recasting, or independent brahmanical 


com positions. 


BRAHMANICAL MyTHS AND LEGENDS IN THE MAHABHARATA. 


The fact that the old Indian bard-poetry has not been 
preserved in its pure originality is due to the circumstance 
that the Brahmans took possession of the Mahabharata. 
To the same circumstance, however, we are indebted for the 





+) y 135, 12 ; 16. 
*) XII, 29. A similar list of ancient kings who were noted for their generosity 


is to be found in VII, 66-71. 
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preservation in the Mahabharata not only of numerous myths 
of gods, and legends, important for the history of mythology 
and tradition, but also of some remarkable creations of Brah- 
manical poetic art and valuable specimens of Brahmanical 
wisdom. ) 

Interesting from the point of view of mythology and tradi- 
tion is the frame-story of the Snake sacrifice of Janame- 
jaya,” into which there is again interwoven a tangle of 
stories, snake-legends, myths of the bird Garuda and others. 
Bat what is here called “ Suake-sacrifice" is in reality a 
snake-charm, 7.0. an exorcism for the annihilation of snakes. 
Janamejaya's father, Pariksit, had been bitten to death by 
the snake-king Taksaka. In order to avenge the death of 
his father, King Janamejaya arranges a great sacrifice,” at 
which all the snakes of the earth are compelled, by the ex- 
orcisms of the priests, to come from near and far and cast 
themselves into the fire. This is described in our epic with 
great vividness : 

“ The sacrificial ceremonial now began in accordance with the prescrib- 
ed rules for the snake-sacrifice. Hither and thither hurried the priests, 
each one eagerly fulfilling his appointed task. Wrapped in black garments, 
their eyes inflamed by the smoke, they poured the sacrificial ghee into the 
blazing fire, whilst saying the incantations. They caused the hearts of 


- 


!) J, 3, 13-58; XV, 35. Freely rendered in German verses by A. Holtsmann, 
"Indische Sagen" ; literally translated into German prose by W. Porzig (Indische Erza- 
hler, Vol. 15, Leipzig, 1924). Similar legends also exist in Europe, especially in the Tyrol ; 
cf. my treatise “Das Schlangenopfer des Mahābhārata (in Kulturgescbichtliches aus 
der Tierwelt, Festschrift des Vereins für Volkskunde und Linguistik,” Prague, 1904). 

*) The Mah&bhárata is supposed to have been recited in the intervals of this sacri. 
fice. See above, p. 324. Porzig (l.c.) suggests that the Astikaparvan was originally 
much more closely connected with the Mah&bh&rata ns à frame-story, and that it was not 
Vai&amp&yans, but Ástika himself who related the whole of tho Mahābhārata, and thereby 
saved the snake-king Taksaka. There are but very weak grounds for this hypothesis, 
It is more probable that the wholo of the Astikaparvan was originally an independent 
poem, which was only later connected with the recitation of the Mah&bhérata, C/. V. 
Venkatachellam Iyer, Notes of a Study of the Preliminary Chapters of the Mahibbérata, 
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all suakes to quake, and called them all forth into the jaws of the fire. 
Then the snakes fell into the flaming furnace, distorting their bodies and 
calling piteously on one anotber. Palpitatinz and hissing, embracing 
one another with their heads and their tails, they hurled themselves in 
their masses into the brightly glowing fire...... great snakes and small 
snakes, many, of many colours, terrible biters of mighty strength as that 
of a club, snakes full of venom; driven by the curse of the mother, the 
snakes fell into the fire." 1? 


With this legend of the snake-sacrifice, the ancient myth 
of Kadrü and Vinata, occurring already in Vedic texts," is 
here combined.  Kadrü, *the red-brown one," is the earth 
and the mother of the snakes, Vinata, * the curved one,” is 
the vault of heaven and the mother of the mythical bird 
Garuda. And there is also interwoven the myth of the ¢wir- 
ling of the ocean," which occurs also in the Ramayana and 
in the Puránas, and is again and again related, or used for 
purposes of illustration and comparison by poets of later times. 
How gods and demons, united in ardent labour, twirl the 
ocean in order to obtain the draught of immortality, the 
mountain Mandara serving as a twirling-stick and the snake- 
prince Vasuki as a rope, how the moon then arises out of the 
foaming mass, then Laksmi, the goddess of good fortune and 
of beauty, the intoxicating drink Surā and other precious 
things, until at last the beautiful god Dhanvantari, holding 
the draught of immortality in a shining white goblet, appears 
from out of the ocean,—all this is described, if one mav say 
so, with '*life-like " graphicness. 

One more of the snake-legends interwoven into the 
frame-story deserves mentioning, namely the story of Ruru 
partly only a duplicate of the legend of the snake-sacrifice 





3) 1,52 

*) Taittiriya Samhits, VI, 1, 6, 1; Küjhaka, 23, 10; Satapatha-Br. 111, 6, 2. The 
myth of Kadrü and Vinat& from the Astika-parvan translated by J. Charpentier, Die 
Suparpasage, pp. 167 ff. On the same myth in the Suparpidhydya S. above, pp. 312 f. 

*) I, 17-19. 
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itself, for, like Janamejaya, Rura vows to annihilate all 
snakes. This happens as follows: 


Ruru, son of a Brahman, once saw the lovely virgin Pramadvara, 
daughter of an Apsaras, and was seized with love for her. She becomes 
his bride, but a few days before the wedding, she is bitten by a poisonous 
snake while she is at play. She lies there lifeless, as though asleep, more 
lovely than ever. All the pious hermits approach, and, moved by pity, 
burst into tears, but Ruru goes forth into the depth of the forest in his 
sorrow. Lamenting loudly, he invokes the gods to have regard to his 
penance and his pious life, and to give his beloved back to him. Thena 
messenger from the gods appears, and announces that Pramadvarà can 
only be recalled to life if Ruru will yield half of his own life for her. 
Ruru agrees at once, and the King of Law, i.e. the god of death, gives 
his consent for PramadvaráA to be recalled to life. Soon afterwards, on a 
happy day, the two are wedded. Now Ruru vowed to destroy all the 
snakes in the world, and thenceforth, whenever he saw a snake, he killed 
it. Butoneday he happened on a non-poisonous snake, which asked him 
to spare it. It was in reality a rsi who was compelled to live as a snake 
in consequence of a curse, and who was now released from the curse by his 
meeting with Ruru. In his human form he admonishes him to desist 
from destroying living creatures.'? 


Ruru, the hero of this legend, is a descendant of 
that Cyarana, of whom it is already related in the Rgveda,” 
that the Asvins made him young again. "The story of this 
rejuvenation is told in detail in the Brahmanas,*” and a 
version of the legend is to be found in the Mahabharata too.” 
It is instructive to compare the Vedic form of the legend 
with that in the epic. I therefore give below:the contents 





!) Extract from I, 8-12. 

2) Rv. 1, 116, 10,-where ho is called Cyavána. 

») Satapatha-Brahmana IV, 1, 5. Translated into German by A. Weber Indische 
Streifen I (Berlin, 1868), pp. 13 ff. Jaiminiya-Bréhmnga, III, 120 f. Cf. the interesting 
study of E. W. Hopkins,“ The Fountain of Youth" (JAOS., Vol. XXVI, 1905, pp. 1-07, 
ard 411 A), in which the legend of the fountain of youth is traced not only in India, but 
also among other peoples. 

*) 117], 122-125. References to the last part of the narrative also XII, 342; XIII, 
156 and XIV, 9. * | 


.* 
' 
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according to the Mahabharata, and draw attention in the 


notes to the most important deviations of the Brahmana 
narratives. 


Cyavana, a son of Bbrgu, practised severe austerity on the shore of a 
lake. He stood motionless as a post for so long that a mound of earth 
formed over him, on whicb the ants crawled about, and he himself looked 
like an ant-hill. Into the neighbourhood of this !ake King Saryati 
once came with many followers. His young daughter Sutanyad, rom, ing 
about in the forest with her playmates, came upon the ant-hill, in which 
only the two eyes of the ascetic were visible like glow-worms. Out of 
wantonness and curiosity the young girl poked about in the two shining 
things with a thorn and—poked out the eyes of the ascetic.*? Filled 
with anger, the saint caused retention of urine and constipation in the army 
of Saryüti.?) The king for a long time sought the cause of the misfor- 
tune, and when it transpired that the great ascetic had been offended, he 
went to him to obtain his forgiveness. The latter will only be reconciled 
if the king gives him bis daughter as his wife. So the young girl becomes 
the wife of the frail old man. One day the two Aégvins see the young 
wife just as she is stepping out of her bath, and try to persuade her to 
choose one of them as her husband instead of the ugly old man. She, 
however, declares that she wishes to remain faithful to her husband. Then 
the two physicians of the gods propose to her that they should make her 
husband young, and she should then choose between them both and the 
rejuvenated Cyavana. As Cyavana agrees to this, she consents also. 
Thereupon the Aáévins let the old ascetic step into the lake and they them- 
selves also dive into the water, whereupon they all three come out quite 
alike and in the dazzling beauty of youth. Now Sukanya is to choose, 
and after mature consideration, she decides for her own husband 
Cyavana.*) The latter, in return for having been rejuvenated, promises 








1) The Brüáhmagas know nothing of these ascetic practices. Cyavüna is there only 
an “old, ghostly-looking " saint. 

*) In the Bráhmapas it is the young lads in the retinae of the king who insalt the 
old rei, pelting him with lamps of earth. 

*) According to the Br&hmapas the punishment consisted in the arising of discord 
in the retinue of the king. '' The father fought with his son, the brother with his brother." 
(Sat-Br.) “The mother did not know her son, nor the son his mother " (Jaim- Br.) 

*) Tho Sat-Br. knows nothing of the fact that the Aévins »lso step into the lake. 
But the Jaim,-Br. recorda that Cyavina had already previously givon Sukany& a sign by 
which sho would recognise him, 
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to make the A$vins into Soma-drinkers. At a great sacrifice which he 
performs for Saryati, he presents the Aávins with the Soma. The king of 
the gods, Indra, however, will not concede that the Agvins, who wander 
aboutas physicians among mortals, can be worthy of the Soma. But 
Cyavana takes no notice of the objections of Indra, and continues to 
sacrifice to the ASvins. The enraged Indra is about to hurl the thunder- 
bolt upon him. At that moment, however, the saint paralyses the arm 
of the god; and in order to humble him thoroughly,! he creates, by 
virtue of his asceticism, a terrible monster, Mada, Intozication. With his 
huge mouth (the one jaw touches the earth, while the other reaches up to 
the sky) he approaches Indra and threatens to swallow him. Trembling 
with fear, the prince of gods implores the saint to have mercy, and the 
latter, satisfied, lets /n/orícaéion vanish again, dividing him among the 
intoxicating drink Sura, women, dice and the chase. °?) 


We see here clearly, as in many other cases, that the 
brahmanical poetry which is contained in the epic, represents 
a much later phase of development than that of Vedic litera- 
ture. The characteristic of this later brahmanical poetry, 
however, is exaggeration, lack of moderation in general, and 
especially immoderate exaltation of the saints—Brahmans and 
ascetics—over the gods. Even in the actual /ndra-myths 
connected with the Vedic legends of the gods, Indra is no 
longer the mighty champion and conquerorof demons, as we 
knew him in the hymns of the Rgveda.” Itis true that the old 
legend of the battle between Indra and Vrtra survives, it is 
even related twice in considerable detail in the Mahabharata,” 





1) In the Sat. Br. there is no question of any humiliation of the god; Cyav&osa only 
provides the ASvins with the means by which they are voluntarily made participators in the 
Soma-drink by Indra and the other gods. In the Jaim. Br. there is, itis trac, a trial of 
strength between psis and gods, and the rgis create Mada to support them. But aa Indra 
and the gods flee from the monster, the sacrifice threatens to become an Indra-less and 
god.less one, and the rgi begs [udra most politely, with prayers and invocations, to return. 
It is only in the version of the Mahābhārata that the god is completely humiliated by tho 
saint, 

*) In the Jaim-Br. the demon Intoxioation is transferred only to the Sari (brandy). 

*) Cj. above, pp. 82 ff. 

*) ILI, 102 f.; V, 9-18. The references to this fight are numerous. The legend of 
the fight of Indra with Namuci, IX, 43, is a duplicate «f that of the Vrira-battlo, 
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but the main stress is laid upon the circumstance that 
Indra, by killing Vrtra, burdened himself with the guilt of 
Brühman-murder. It is related in great detail how he first 
had to free himself from this terrible guilt, suffering many 
humiliations. We have seen, that for a time he was even 
robbed of his heavenly throne, and Nahusa occupied his 
place." The belief that the supremacy of Indra may be 
shaken by the austerities of pious Brahmans is exemplified by 
numerous legends. It is even said? that asceticism can 
compel Indra himself to enter the home of Yama (the god of 
death). And often indeed does Indra have recourse to the 
proved expedient of allowing a beautiful Apsaras to seduce 
a saint who, through his severe austerities, threatens to become 
dangerous to the gods.” 

Agni, too, the friend of Indra, has, in the myths of the 
Mahabharata, lost much of his old glory as a god. Yet the 
myths related of him are still connected with the Vedic ideas 
of fire and of the god of fire. Already in the Rgveda he is 
called “the lover of maidens, the husband of women,” * 
But the Mahabharata tells of Agni’s definite love affairs. 
Thus he once became enamoured of the beautiful daughter 
of King Nila, and the sacred fire in the king's palace would 
burn only if fanned by the beautiful lips and the sweet 
breath of the king's daughter. There was nothing for it but 
the king must give his daughter in marriage to Agni. In 
gratitude for this, the god grants him the favour that he may 
become invincible and that the women of his town may enjoy 
complete freedom with regard to sexual intercourse." The 
gluttony, too, of Agni, is already spoken of in the Veda. The 
legends of the Mahabharata relate, however,that in consequence 





!) See above, p. 381. 

*) TII, 126, 21. 

5) Cf. ^. Holtsmann, in ZDMG. 32, 1878, pp. 290 M., about Indra in the Mahābhārata, 
*) Seo above, p. 88. | 

*) II, 8l. A similar love-story of Agni, XIII, 2, 


 5O 
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of the Rsi Bhrgu's curse he became an “eater of all 
things." That Agni has several brothers and that he conceals 
himself in the water or in the friction-sticks, are also Vedic 
ideas, which already in the Brahmanas led to the formation 
of myths"; but it is only in the Mahabharata that detailed 
stories are told about the reason why Agni hid himself, and 
how the gods found him again." 

To the legends which are known already in the Veda and 
whichrecurinthe Mahabharata belongsalso the flood-legend 
of Manu and the fish, which has been related above? accord- 
ing to the Satapatha-Brühmapa. The narrative of the 
Mahabharata, the ** fish episode," " as it is called, differs from 
the legend as it is related in the Brahmana, in its greater 
detail and the poetical presentation, which is not lacking in 
poetic flights—as when it is described how the ship, “like a 
drunken wench," staggers to and fro on the agitated ocenn. 
As regards the details of the story it is of importance that 
in the Mahabharata, exactly as in the Semitic flood-legends, 
the taking of seeds in the ship is mentioned.” I see in this 
one of the strongest proofs that the Indian flood legend was 
borrowed from the Semitic one." The conclusion of the 
legend in the Mahabharata differs from that in the Brahmana. 
In the epic the fish declares that he is the god Brahman, and 


1) E. g., Setapatha-Br. I, 2,3, 1; TaittirTya-Bamhità, II, 6, 6. 

*) Cf. A. Holtemann, Agni nach den Vorstellungen des Mahübhárata, Strassburg, 
1878, 

*) Pp. 209 f. 

*) MatsyopSkhyana, IlI, 187. German translations by F. Bopp (1829), F. Rückert, 
and H. Jacobi (in H. Usener, Die Bintülutsagen, Bonn 1899, pp. 28 ff.). 

*) Similarly in the Mataya-Purüga and in the Bhügavata-Purüápa, where the legend 
recurs. 

5) Cf. my treatiso “Die Flutsagen des Altertums und der Naturvülker in Vol, 
XXXI of the Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellachaft in Wien (Vienna), 1901, 
especially pp. 321 f. and 327 ff. I do not know how those who, like R. Pichel, Der Ursprung 
des christlichen Fischaymbols (BBA., XXV, 1905) deny the connection between Indian and 
Bemitio flood-legends, account for this remarkable agreement, 
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invites Manu to create the world anew, which the latter does 
by means of undergoing severe austerities." 

Less familiar is the profound and beautiful myth of the 
Goddess Death, which is related twice in the Mahabha- 
rata.’  '* Whose child is Death? Whence comes Death? 
Why does Death sweep away the creatures of this world? ” 
Thus asks Yudhisthira, sorrowing at the departure of so 
many heroes who had fallen in the battle. Then Bhisma 
(resp. Vyasa)” tells him the story which Narada once re- 
lated to King Anukampaka, when the latter was inconsol- 
able at the death of his son. "The contents of the narrative 


are briefly as follows: 


When Grandfather Brahman had created the beings, they multiplied 
unceasingly aud did not die. "The worlds became over-filled, and the Earth 
complained to Brahman that she could no longer bear her burden. "Then 
the Grandfather considered how he could reduce the number of beings, but 
he could thiak of no remedy. This enraged him, and the fire of his wrath 
issued from all the pores of his body, flames engulfed the world and 
threatened to annihilate everything. But god Siva felt pity for the beings, 
and at his intercession Brahman withdrew into himself the fire which had 
arisen from his wrath, and ordered the origin and passing away of the 
beings; while so doing, however, there came forth out of the pores of his 
body, a dark-eyed, beautifully adorned woman, draped in a dark red gar- 
ment. She wished to go on her way towards the South, but Brahman 
called to her and said: “Death, kill the beings of this world! For thou 
art born of my thought about world-annihilation and out of my wrath, 





') At the new creation of the world there is no longer any mention of the “ seeds " 
which he took with him ! 

3) VII, 52.54, where Vyiisa comforts Yudhigthira, "who is in deep distress at the 
death of Abhimanyu (see above, p. 363), with the story ; and XII, 256-258, where Bhigma 
again tells the samo story of consolation to Yudhisgthira, who is lamenting at the departing 
of so many heroes who have fallen in the great battle. , Probably the story was originally 
only in Book XII, for verses XII, 256, 1-6, in which there is mention of the many fallen 
ones in the plural number, are found again literally in VII, 52, 12-18, although here it is 
really only the lament for Abhimanyu which provides occasion for the narration. Tho 
poem has been translated into German by Friedrich Rückert (in Rob. Boxberger's "Rückert. 
Studien," Gotha 1878, pp. 114 ff.), and by Deussen, Vier philosoph ische Texte des Maha 


bháratam," pp. 404-413. 
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therefore annihilate the creatures, the fools and the sages, all together ! "' 
Then the lotus-crowned Goddess Death wept aloud, but the lord of crea- 
tures caught up her tears in his hands. She implored him to release her 
from this grvesome task : 

* I bow to thee, O lord of beings, be merciful to me, that I may not 
sweep away innocent creatures—children, old men and people in the prime 
of life: beloved children, trusted friends, brothers, mothers and fathers! 
I shall be reproached if they die away thus. Of this I am afraid. And 
Ifear the tears of the unhappy ones, whose moisture will burn me in eter- 
nity." 

But a decision of Brahman is irrevocable. She must submit to it, 
but the Grandfather grants her the favour that greed, anger, jealousy, 
envy, hatred, infatuation and shamelessness may ruin men and that the 
tears which were shed by the goddess and which he holds in his band, 
may become diseases to kill the creatures. Thus no blame for the death 
of the beings rests upon her. On the contrary, the sinners perish 
through their own sin. But she, the Goddess Death, free from love and 
free from bate, is justice itself and mistress of justice,' sweeping away 


the living creatures. 


A proof of the fairly high antiquity which must be as- 
cribed to this myth, as well as to that of Manu and the flood, 
is the exalted position which is allotted to the god Brahman 
in them. In the myth of the Goddess Death, the god Siva 
is subordinate to Brahman, who addresses him as “ little son.” 
Myths in which the god Siva occupies a position far above 
all gods, indicate a much later stratum of brahmanical poetry 
in the Mahabharata. The same is true also of the myths in 
which the god Vignu plays the principal part. Frequently 
older brahmanical myths and legends were revised in accord- 
ance with Visnu- or Siva-worship, which is mostly not diffi- 
cult to recognise. Such Visnuite and especially Sivaite 
additions often appear like blots on a painting. They are 
easy to distinguish, and their removal only enhances the 
value of the poetry. As poetical productions, the narratives 





1) VII, 54, 41. | 
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which are dedicated to the glorification of the gods Visnu and 
Siva, are quite inferior." 

A Goddess Death plays no part elsewhere in Indian 
mythology.” But, just as, in the above-related myth, the 
goddess of death becomes the goddess of justice, so in the 
whole of the Mahabharata the idea prevails that Yama, the 
god of death, is one with Dharma, the personification of 
Law." But nowhere is the identification of the king of 
the realm of death with the lord of law and justice expressed 
so beautifully as in the most magnificent of all brahmanical 
poems which the epic has preserved, the wonderful poem of 
faithful Savitri.’ The partly religious character of the poem, 
the intermingling of mythology, indeed of the ancient brah- 
manical mythology, in which Grandfather Brahman deter- 
mines the destinies of mankind, and neither Siva nor Visnu 
plays a part—and the scenery of the forest hermitage in 
which the greater part of the action takes place, induce me 
to classify the Savitri-episode among the lrahmanical legend- 
poetry. Yet I am not quite certain whether it may not be 
a pious legend belonging to the old bard-poetry. For the 
independent action of the princess Savitr], who goes forth in 
search of a husband, and remains steadfast to her choice, 
although the saint and her father raise warning protestations, 
the independence with which she practises asceticism, 





— 

1) Devoted exclusively to the sectarian cult are portions such as the Vignusahasra- 
nümakathana (XIII, 149), the enumeration of the thousand names of  Viggu, the 
Satarudriya (VII, 202), ** the hundred names of Siva,” and the Sivasahasranamastotra (XII, 
284, 16%.) “Praise of Siva in a thousand names." Cf. above, pp. 185 f. 

s) To my knowledge it only recurs once again in the Brahmavaivartta-Pur&pa by 
the side of Yama (Th. Aufrecht, Catalogus codicum MBB. Banscriticorum in Bibl. Bod- 
loiana, p. 22a). 

3) Concerning the god Dharma also see above pp. 330 and 374. 

*) III, 293-299: Süvitryupakhyana " episode of Savitri " or Pativratamahatmya “ the 
song in praise of the faithful wife." The story is told by the seer Markandeya, who, though 
many thousand years old, is eternally young, to Yudigthira in order to comfort him with 
regard to the fate of Draupadi. 
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offers sacrifices, and takes vows upon herself,” and 
above all, her courageous intercession for the life of 
her husband, as well as her knowledge of wise sayings, by 
means of which she even impresses the god of death— 
all this recalls more the women of heroic poetry, such 
as Draupadi, Kunti and Vidula, than the brahmanical ideal 
of woman." But whoever it was who sang the song of Savitri, 
whether a Sita or a Brahman, he was certainly one of the great- 
est poets of all times. Only a great poet was capable of placing 
this noble female character before us so that we seem to see 
her before our eyes. Only a true poet could have described 
in such a touching and elevating manner the victory of love 
and constancy, of virtue and wisdom, over destiny and death, 
without even for an instant falling into the tone of the dry 
preacher of morality.” And only an inspired artist could 
have produced as if by magic such wonderful pictures before 
us. We see the deeply distressed woman walking by the side 
of her husband who is doomed to death ; the husband, mortal- 
ly ill, wearily laying his head on his wife's lap, the dreadful 
form of the god of death, who binds the man's soul with 
fetters and leads it away; the wife, wrestling with the god 
of death for the life of her husband; and finally, the happily 
re-united pair, wandering homewards in the moonlight with 
their armsaround each other. And we see all these pictures 
in the splendid setting of a primeval Indian forest, whose 





!) According to brahmanical precept a woman as such (separate from her husband) 
is not entitled to perform sacrifices nor to undertake fasts and other vows. (Manu, V. 155.) 

*) This ideal is, in short, the “ Griselda ideal "—the unconditionally obedient, sub- 
missive wife, of whom Mana teaches, V, 154: “Even if & husband is lacking in all virtues, 
only indulges in sensual pleasure and possesses no good qualities of any kind, he must ever 
be honoured as a god by a virtuous wife." 

2) The conversation between Savitri und Yama, the god of death, who is at tbe 
same time Dharma, forms the nucleus of tho poem. Some of the verses may have been 
badly transmitted Yet the fundamental thought of all the verses by means of which 
B&vitri so greatly pleases the god and vanquishes him, is sufficiently clear; it is the doc- 
trine of wisdom that is one with love and goodness. 
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deep stillness we seem to feel, and whose delicious fragrance 
we seem to breathe, when we surrender ourselves to the 
magic of this incomparable poem. 

How well the Hindus themselves appreciate the treasure 
which they possess in this immortal poem, is shown in the 


closing words which have been added to the poem in our 
Mah àbhà rata : 


‘ He who has heard with devotion the glorious story of Savitri, that . 
man is fortunate, his affairs will prosper, and never will sorrow visit him." 

Still at the present day, Hindu women annually celebrate 
a festival (Savitrivrata) in remembrance of faithful Savitri, 
to secure married happiness for themselves, in which festival 
the recitation of this poem from the Mahabharata, forms an 
essential part of the celebration." 

The poem has frequently been translated into European 
languages including German.” But all translations, adapta- 
tions and imitations can only give a feeble idea of the incom- 
parable charm of the Indian poem. 

Not all brah manical legends are so pious and moral as 
that of Savitri. Indeed, a whole volume could easily be filled 
with disgusting and obscene stories from the Mahabharata 
which pleased the Brahmans. One of these legends has, 
however, rightly attained fame as a poem, and is, moreover, 
very important for the criticism of the Mahabharata. This 
is the legend of Rsyasrnga,” the rsi who had never seen a 





1) Of. Shib Chunder Bose, The Hindoos as they are, 2nd ed., Calcutta, 1883, pp. 293 f. 

*) English translations by R. T. H. Griffith (1852, and Idylls from the Sanakrit, 
Allabnbad 1912, pp. 113 ff.) and J. Muir (Edinburgh, 1880). German renderings by F. Bopp 
(1829), F. Rückert (in " Brahmanische Legenden," 1836), H. C. Keliner (Reclame Universal 
bibliothek, 1895). For other translations s, Holtsmann, Das Mab&bhérata II, pp. 92 f. 
The Savitri poem has also been adapted for the stage by Ferdinand Graf Sporck, with 
music by Hermann Zumpe, and produced in German theatres, 

*) III, 110.113. Freely rendered into German by A. Holtzmann in ''Indische 
Sagen," and by J. V. Widmann (Buddha, Bern 1869, pp. 101 ff.). Very freely dramatised 
by A. Christina Albers in Calcutta Review, Nov. 1923, pp. 231 ff. (" The Great Drought ”). 
J. Hertel (WZKM. 18, 1904, pp. 158 f.) and L.v. Schroeder, Mysterium und Mimus im 
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woman. The contents of this ancient Indian tale are briefly 
as follows: 


Rsyasriga,') born miraculously of an antelope, is the son of a saint, 
who grows up in a hermitage in a forest, without ever having seen any 
person besides his father. Above all, he has never seen a woman. Now 
there was once a great drought in the kingdom of King Lomap&üda, and 
the sages declared : the gods are angry, and the rain will fall only if the 
king succeeds in bringing Rsyaárüga into bis country. The king's daugh- 
ter Santé *) undertakes the task of enticing the young saint into the 
land. A floating hermitage is constructed of artificial trees and shrubs, 
and in this Santa sails to the dwelling place of RsyaSriga. Arriving in the 
vicinity of the forest hermitage, the king’s daughter steps ashore and takes 
advantage of the absence of the father of Rsyasrüga, in order to approach the 
youthfal ascetic. She gives him magnificent fruits and delicious wine, plays 
coquettishly with a ball, and clings in a tender embrace to the youth, who 
thinks he sees before him a hermit lad like himself. Thereupon the maiden 
returns to the ship, as the father of RsyaSsriga approaches the hermitage. 
The old man notices the excitement of bis son, and asks him what has 
happened. The latter then describes his adventure with the beautiful 
* youth" and his rapture at meeting him, in glowing terms, and says that 
he would fain practise the same “‘ascetic discipline" as yonder youth, for the 
yearns to see him again. But the father warns him that these are evil demons 
(raksas) who go about in that shape to disturb the asceticism of pious men. 

But no sooner has the father departed again, than Rsyasriga goes in 
search of his young “friend.” Soon he has found beautiful Santa, is 


Rigveda, pp. 292 ff., have tried to explain the Tisyaérhga poem as an ancient drama, a kind 
of '" mystery play." Itis really a ballad of the type of the Vedic Ákhyünas. H. Liiders 
(NGGW., 1897, pp. | ff.; 1901, pp. 1.) has traced the older forms of this ballad, by 
comparing its different versions in Indian literature. 

1) The name means ''the antelope-horned." As he has one horn on his head, ho is 
also in Baddhistic versions called EkaérhAga, i.e. '* Unicorn." 

1) In our Mahābhārata it is not Sint&, but a courtesan, who seduces the saint, 
Lüders (|. c.) has proved convincingly, howover, that not only in the original form of the 
legend, as it has come down to us in the J@taka-book of the Buddhist Tipitaka but also 
in an earlier form ofthe Mahābhārata itself, the princess Sant& was the seducer. Only 
some later rhapsodist or copyist took exception toa king's daughter being said to have 
sedaced R4ya$rhgza, and put a courtesan in her place, so that wo do not know why the 
king finally gives his daughter in marriage to the saint. It may be mentioned that 
Holtsmann, in his froo rendering (l. c.) has already made the princess Santé the seducer of 
Baya(rga.  * 
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enticed by her into the floating hermitage, and is carried away into Loma- 
pāda’s kingdom. The moment the young saint enters the land, the rain 
begins to fall in torrents. The king makes him his son-in-law, after he 
has conciliated tle old father by means of rich gifts. 

Various versions of this lezend may be found in other 
Indian works of literature, especially in the Ramayana, in 
the Padma-Purüna and in the Buddhist Jataka book. It is 
easy to recognize that though the ballad is based on an old 
legend with a religious background, it was related in its origi- 
nal form with a racy humour whose indecencies the various 
revisors endeavoured to mitigate. 'The scene in which the 
ascetic’s son, who has never seen a woman, catches sight of 
the beautiful maiden, whom he takes for an ascetic, though 
her charms do not leave him unmoved, was certainly the 
central point of the story in the original version, and was 
described with a coarse humour, of whose rudeness some 
examples are still preserved in the Buddhistie Jataka.” 
But how popular this humorous tale was, is shown by its being 
familiar in different versions in Tibet, China and Japan, and 
in its having left traces behind even in the unicorn-legend 
of the West.” 

The Rsyas$rhza-legend is in the so-called Z'irthayatra- 
section.» The Rsi Lomasa, who has come in order to console 
the brothers of Arjuna," makes a pilgrimage with them. 
At every sacred place (Tirtha) which they visit, the rsi relates 





!) In the Gath&s of the Játakas Nos, 523 and 526. These G&th&s are, according to 
Lüders (1. c., 1807, p. 38), "the oldest remnants of a literary setting of the Rerafsriga- 
legend," “and these verses were, at any rate, partly known to the author of the Mahs. 
bhárata version, and, translated into Sanskrit and more or less transformed, were included 
in his work." 

*) Of. F. W. K. Müller, Ikkaku seunin, eine mittelalterliche japanische Oper, trans- 
kribiert und übersetzt, Nobst einem Exkurs zur Einhornsage (in the Festschrift für Adolf 
Bastian zu seinem 70. Geburtstag, Berlin 1896, pp. 513-538). 

3) &e, “section of pilgrimages," III, 80.156. Sacred places to which pilgrimages 
(yátr&) are undertaken, are called Tirthas. * 

*) Seo above, p. 348. i 
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a story referring to that place. "Thus there are collected in 
this section (certainly not belonging to the oldest parts of the 
Mahabharata) numerous brahmanical legends. Here we find, 
for example, the above-related legend of Cyavana," similarly 
the legends of the famous Rsi Agastya. This great saint is 
asked by the gods, among other things, to dry up the ocean, 
so that they may fight against certain demons who dwell on 
the bottom of the ocean. The saint does this quite simply by 
drinking up the whole ocean. He is also the hero of numerous 
other brahmanical legends.* 

While these Agastya-legends are intended to show the 
tremendous ascendancy of the brahmanical saint over gods 
and men, we find in the Mahabharata also a whole cycle of 
legends, the heroes of which are the famous Rsis Fasistha and 
Viivümitra," and in which, though in the end they also 
serve for the glorification of the Brahmans, there can still be 
perceived distinct traces of the struggle for supremacy between 
priests and warriors. The roots of these legends reach back 
far into the Vedic period, and they recur in various versions 
also in the Ramayana epic and in the Puranas. The contents 
of the legend according to the Mahabharata are briefly as 
follows : 

Viávümitra wasa warrior, the son of King Gadhin of Kanyakubja 
(Kanauj). One day, in the course of his hunting, he came to the hermitage 
of Rsi Vasistha. The latter hada marvellous cow which fulfilled all his 
wishes. When he desired anything, whether food or drink, jewels or 
garments, or whatever it might be, he had only to say: “ Give," and the 
cow Nandini granted it to him. When Viévümitra saw the excellent 
cow, he desired to have it, and offered Vasistha ten thousand ordinary cows 
for it. But the latter would not give it up, as it gave him everything he 


*) Pp. 391 f. . 

2) ILI, 96-109: 

5) I, 177-182; V, 100-119; IX, 39 f.; 42 f; XII, 141 ; XIII, 3 f. Cf. J. Muir, 
Original Sanskrit Texte. Vol. J, 3rd ed. (London 1890), pp. 388 ff., 411 ff., and F. E, Pargiter 
in JRAS. 1918, pp. 885 ff. "E, 
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eyer wanted for sacrificial purposes.  Viávümitra now wanted to steal the 
cow, according to “ warriors’ custom," — Vasistha, as a gentle Brahman, did 
not hinder him in this, but the marvellous cow itself brought forth out of 
its body, mighty hosts of warriors, by whom the troops of Visvamitra were 
defeated and put to flight. Then the proud king sees that the power of 
Brahmans is after all greater than that of warriors; he gives up his 
kingdom and performs severe austerities in order to become a Brahman, in 
which he succeeds after unutterable efforts. 


I may quote one other remarkable legend in this cycle of 
myths, because it recalls certain features of the Ahasuerus- 
legend : 


Even after Vi$vümitra has become a Brahman, his enmity win 
Vasistha continues.  Instigated by Visvamitra, Kalmasapada, who is 
possessed by a Rüksasa, kills the sons of Vasistha. But the latter is so 
full of mildness that he will rather die than give vent to his anger. He is 
about to end his life, and throws himself down from Mount Meru, but 
falls on a pile of wool. He enters the fire, but it does not burn him. 
With a stone around his neck he throws himself into the sea, but is thrust 
out again living. So he returns with a sorrowful heart to his hermitage. But 
when he sees his home empty of children, grief brings him back anew 
to thoughts of suicide. He hurls himself into a swollen mountain stream, 
after having tied his limbs fast with ropes, but the current tears his fetters 
and throws him on to a bank. Wandering further, he comes to a river 
which is fullof crocodiles and horrible monsters; he throws himself in, 
but the wild animals timidly shrink away from him. As he sees that he 
cannot die by his own haud, he returns again to his hermitage, after having 
wandered over hills and countries. On the way he meets his daughter-in- 
law AdrSyant!, and he hears a voice like that of his son singing Veda 
hymns. It is the voice of his as yet unborn grandchild, who already in his 
mother's womb—Adráyant] has been pregoant with him since twelve 
years—has learned all the Vedas. As soon as he knows that he is to have 
descendants, he gives up his thoughts of suicide. 


While the literary value of this kind of brahmanical 
legends cannot be gainsaid, there are also numerous stories in 
the Mahabharata which are invented purely for the purpose of 
the glorification of the Brahmans or for the inculcation of 
some brahmanical doctrine or other. We have, for instance, 
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tales of pupils who go to the utmost extremes in obedience 
towards their teacher, like that Uddailaka Aruni, who is 
commissioned by his teacher to block a leaking dam, and 
does this, as no other way presents itself to him, with his 
own body. Or the story is told of a king who, as a 
punishment for having given a Brahman's cow to someone 
else, was changed into a lizard." Other stories are intended 
to prove that there is no greater merit than giving 
cows to Brahmans. In a famous Upanisad the youth 
Naciketas, thirsting for knowledge, utilises his sojourn 
in the underworld to question the god of death about the 
Beyond. In the Mahabharata, the youth, who is here called 
Naciketa, asks to see the paradise of the cow-givers, and 
Yama delights him with a leng lecture upon the merit which 
one acquires by presenting cows." In order to prove that 
it is meritorious to give sunshades and shoes, it is related that 
Rsi Jamadagni was once angry with the sun, and was just 
about to shoot it down from the sky, when the sun-god 
pacified him in the nick of time, by giving him a sunshade 
and a pair of shoes." Such stories are frequent especially 
in the didactic sections and books (XTI and-XIII). In these 
didactic portions of the Mahabharata we find finally also 
numerous frame-stories called “ Itihásas " which serve only 
to introduce and give a certain form to the talks upon law, 
morality or philosophy. It is noteworthy that, in these 
Itihisas, we occasionally meet with the same personages 
as speakers whom we met in the Upanisads, e.g., Yajiia- 
valkya and Jànaka." And as in the Upanisads and the 
Buddhistic dialogues, so in the didactic Itihasas of the 


1) I, 8; XIII, 70 f. 
*) XIII, 71. Of. above, pp. 261 f. * 
*) XIII, 95 f. 

*) XII, 18; 290 ; 310-320, 
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Mahabharata too, we meet learned women " as well as kings 
and sages.” 


FABLES, PARABLES AND MORAL NARRATIVES IN THE 
MAHABHARATA.” 


These Itihása-Samvàdas, as we may call those discourses 
clothed in the form of narratives (samvada), for the greater 
part no longer belong to the brahmanical legend-poetry, but to 
what, for lack of a better expression, we have called Ascetic 
poetry." The latter is clearly distinguishable from the 
brahmanical poetry connected with the ancient legends of the 
gods, which are already forgotten to a considerable extent 
among the people; it is far more closely related to the 
popular literature of fables and fairy-tales, partly because it 
draws upon the latter, and partly because it approaches it 
as closely as possible. And while the brahmanical legends, 
like the brahmanical Itihása-Samvüdas, serve the special 
interests of the priests and teach a narrow priestly morality, 
reaching its climax in the sacrificial service and in the worship 
of the Brahmans (more than of the gods), the ascetic poetry 
rises to a general morality of mankind, which teaches, above 
all, love towards all beings and renunciation of the world. 
Traces of this literature are first to be found in the Upanisads, 
but later just as much in the Mababharata and in some 
Puranas, as in the sacred texts of the Buddhists and the 





1!) King Janaka disputes with the nun Sulabhé, XII, 320. King Seznjit is comforted 
by the verses of the courtesan Pihgala, XII, 174. 

*) Occasionally also gods, e.g. Indra and Brhaspati, XII, 11; 21; 68; 84]; 103; 
XIII, 111-113. 

*) A selection of moral narratives, especially ont of Book XII, from the Mahi. 
bhürata, is given in French translation by A. Roussel, Légendes Morales do l'Inde 
empruntées au Bhagavata Purüpa et au Mahabharata traduites du Sanskrit, (Les 
littératures populaires t. 38 et 89). Paris 1900. On fables and parables s. Oldenberg, 
Das Mahābhārata, pp. 66 ff. 

*) Beo M. Wiaternits inCaloutta Review, Oct. 1923, pp. 1 ff. 
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Jainas. Therefore it is not to be wondered at, that in these 
different literatures we often meet with the same legends of 
saints and the same maxims of wisdom and ethics, often 
literally the same. 

The oldest Indian fables are to be found, indeed, already 
in the actual epic, and they serve for the inculeation of rules 
of Niti, i.e. worldly wisdom, as well as of Dharma or morality. 
Thus a minister advises Dhrtarastra to deal with the Pandavas 
in a similar manner as a certain jackal, who utilised his four 
friends, a tiger, a mouse, a wolf and an ichneumon, for the 
purpose of obtaining his prey, but then cunningly got rid of 
them, so that the prey remained for him alone." In another 
place Sisupala compares Bhisma with that old hypocritical 
flamingo, which always talked only of morality and enjoyed 
the confidence of all its fellow-birds, so that they all entrusted 
it with the keeping of their eggs, until they discover too late, 
that the flamingo eats the eggs. Delightful also is the fable 
of the treacherous cat, which Uliika, in the name of 
Duryodhana, relates to Yudhisthira, at whom it is aimed. 
With uplifted arms the cat performs severe austerities on the 
bank of the Ganges; and he is ostensibly so pious and good 
that not only the birds worship him, but even the mice 
entrust themselves to his protection. He declares himself 
willing to protect them, but says that in consequence of his 
asceticism he is so weak that he cannot move. Therefore the 
mice must carry him to the river—where he devours them and 
grows fat." The wise Vidura, into whose mouth many wise 
sayings are placed, also knows many fables. Thus he advises 
Dhrtarastra not to pursue the Pandavas out of self-interest, 
that it may not befall him as it befell the king who, out of 





1) I, 140. On similar fables, cf. Th. Benfey, Pantschatantra I, pp. 472 f. 

*) Ij, 41; V, 160. Such fables, in which animals appear as hypocritical ascetics, 
are not at all rare in Indian fable literature, cf. Tb. Benfey, |. c, I, pp. 177 £, 8549; and M. 
Bloomfield, JAOS. 44, 1924, pp. 202 ff. 
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greed, killed the birds which disgerged gold, so that he then 
had neither birds nor gold." In order to bring about peace, 
he also relates the fable of the birds which flew up with the 
net which had been thrown out by the fowler, but finally fell 
into the hands of the fowler, because they began to quarrel 
with one another.” 

Most of the fables, as well as all the parables and moral. 
narratives, are to be found in the didactic sections and in 
Books XII and XIII. Many of these recur in the Buddhistic 
and later collections of fables and fairy-tales, and some have 
been transmitted into European narrative literature. Thus 
Benfey has traced through the literature of the world a series 
of fables which all deal with the subject of the impossibility of 
friendship between cat and mouse." 

Many a pretty parable, too, is to be found in the didactic 
portions of the Mahabharata. Thus “the old Itihasa, the 
conversation between the river and the ocean," is related 
in order to inculcate the wise theory that it is good to stoop: 


* The ocean asks the rivers how it is that they uproot strong mighty 
trees and bring them to him, while they never bring the thin weak reed. 
Gang& answers him: ‘The trees stand, each in its place, firmly rooted to 
one spot. Because they oppose the current, they must move from their 
place. Not so the reed. The reed bends as soon as it sees the current 





1) If, 62, Related to this is the fairy-tale of  Suvarpasthivin (£e, ** he 
who drops gold ont of his mouth"), the son of King Srfijaya. The latter had 
desired a son whose entire evacuations should be gold. The wish is fulfilled, and the gold 
accumulates in his palace. But finally the son is kidnapped by robbers (dasyus) and 
murdered, and all the gold vanishes, VII, 55. Cf. Benfey, l. c., I, 379. 

*) V, €4. Cf. also the fable of the crow which desires to enter on a flying-race with 
the flamingo, VIII, 41, translated by Benfey, L c, T, pp. 312 ff , where also other related 
fables are indicated. 

5) XII, 111 ; 138; 139 (also Harivaméa, 20, 1117 ff.) translated and traced in other 
literatures by Benfey, l. c., I, 576 f., 545 f., 660 ff. Other fables of the Mabābhārata 
which are part of universal literature, are that of the three fishes XII, 137 (Benfey, 1. c., 
I, 243 f) and that of the saint's dog which is changed into a leopard, a tiger, a< 
elephant, a lion, a Sarabha and finally again into a dog, XII, 116 f. (Benfey, 1. c., I, 374 f.). 

*) XII, 113, 
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 approaching—not so the trees—and when the force of the current has 
passed by, it stands erect again.” 

Great fame and almost universal propagation has been 
attained by the parable of the “Manin the well” which the 
wise Vidura relates. to King Dhrtarastra.” For its own 
sake as well as on account of its significance in universal 
_ literature, it deserves to be quoted in an extract and partly 
in translation : 


A Brahman loses his way in a dense forest full of beasts of prey. In 
great terror he runs here and there, looking in vain for a way out. *' Then 
he sees that the terrible forest is surrounded on all sides by traps and is 
embraced by both arms of a dreadful-looking woman. Great and terrible 
five-headed dragons, which reach up like rocks to the sky, surround this 
great forest." ^ And in the middle of this forest, covered by underwood 
and creeping plants, there is a well. The Brahman falls into it and is 
caught on the intertwined branches of a creeper. ‘‘As the great fruit of 
a bread-fruit tree, held by its stalk, hangs down, so he hung there, feet 
upwards, head downwards. And yet another even greater danger threatens 
him there. In the middle of the well he perceived a great, mighty dragon, 
and at the edge of the lid of the well he saw a black, six-mouthed and 
twelve-footed giant elephant slowly approaching.” In the branches of 
the tree which covered the well, swarmed all kinds of dreadful-looking 
bees, preparing honey. The honey drips down and is greedily drunk by 
the man hanging in the well. For he was not weary of existence, and did 
not give up hope of life, though white and black mice gnawed the tree 
on which he hung. The forest, so Vidura explains the metaphor to the 
king who was filled with pity, is the samsára, existence in the world : the 
beasts of prey are the diseases, the hideous giantess is old age, the well is 
the body of beings, the dragon at the bottom of the well is time, the 
ereepers in which the man was caught, the hope of life, the six-mouthed 
and twelve-footed elephant, the year with six seasons and twelve months: 
the mice are the days and nights, and the drops of honey are sensual 
enjoyments. 

There can be no doubt that this parable is a genuine 
Indian production of ascetic poetry. It has been called 


— — — — — —— 


1) XI, 5. 
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“originally Buddhistic," " but it does not correspond more / 
with the Buddhists' view of life than with that of the Jainas 
and of other Indian ascetic sects. : However, it probably was 
the Buddhistic versions of the parable which paved the way 
for it to the West; for it penetrated into the literature of the 
West principally with that stream of literature which flowed to 
the West through the popular books “ Barlaam and Joasaph " | 
and **Kalilah and Dimnah,” which originated in India, but 
later became absolutely international. But in Germany it 
is most familiar through Riickert’s beautiful poem “ Es war 
ein Mann in Syrerland," whose immediate source is a Persian 
poem by Jelàled-din Rümi." Ernst Kuhn has traced 
throughout all the literatures of the world the ** circulation of 
this truly non-sectarian parable which has served equally for 
the edification of Brahmans, Jainas, Buddhists, Mohammedans, 
Christians and Jews." ? 

As with this parable, so with many moral narratives of 
the Mahabharata, one might be inclined to trace them back 
to Buddhistic sources. On closer scrutiny, however, they 
could equally well have been drawn from that source of 
popular narratives which was alike at the disposal of Brah- 
mans, Buddhists and other sects. Thus, for example, the 
stories of King Sibi not only look very Buddhistic, but, ina 
text belonging to the Tipitaka " the legend is actuallv already 
related, how this self-sacrificing king tears out both his eyes 
in order to give them to a beggar. In the Mahabharata the 








*) Thus Benfey, |. c., I, pp. 50 ft, and M. Haberlandt, Der altindische Geist ( Leipzig 
. 1887), pp. 209 ff. 

*) Friedrich Rückerts Werke, publ. by C. Beyer, Vol, I, pp. 104 f. The Persian poem 
from the second Diwan of Jelàl-ed-din Raut, translated by Joseph v. Hammer, Geschichte 
der echénen Redekünste Persiens, Vienna 1818, pp. 183. Cf. also R. Boaberger, Rickert 
Studien, pp. 85 f., 94 If. 

*) In the “ Featgruss an O. v. Bohtlingk,” Stuttgart 1885, pp. 68-76. 

*) Cariyüpitaka, I, 8. Cf. also the Sivi-J&taka (J&átakas ed. V. Fausbdll, IV, 401 f., 


No. 499) and Benfey, |. c., 1, 388 ff. 
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story is told in three different versions," how the king cuts 
the flesh from his own body piecemeal and gives up his life, 
in order to save the life of a dove which is pursued by a hawk. 
This same king Sibi, however, already plays a part in the old 
heroic legends of Yayati. He is one of the four pious grand- 
sons of this king, who offer him their places in heaven and 
finally ascend to heaven with him." The description, too, 
of the immeasurable riches and the tremendous generosity 
of Sibi in another place, where he is glorified as a pious sacri- 
ficer, who gives the Brahmans as many oxen as raindrops fall 
upon the earth, as there are stars in the sky and grains of 
sand in the bed of the Ganges, is distinctly brahmanical in 
colouring.” 

To the stories of self-sacrifice so popular in ascetic 
poetry, belongs also the touching narrative of the huntsman 
and the doves,” which has also been included in one 
recension of the Panücatantra." Love of one’s enemy, and 
self-denial can hardly go further than in this “sacred, sin- 
destroying Itihasa,” which relates how the male dove burns 
himself in the fire for the wicked hunter, who has: caught his 
beloved wife because he has no other food to offer the '* guest ;” 
how the dove follows her husband into death, and how 
the wicked hunter, deeply touched by the great love 
and self-sacrifice of the pair of doves, gives up his wild 





‘) HII, 130f; 197, XIII, 32. See Griffith. Idylls from the Sanskrit, pp. 123 ff. (The 
Buppliant Dove). 

2) I, 86 and 93. Cf. above, p. 380. 

^) VIT, 58. The legend of Bibi, too, which is related in III, 198, is quite brahmani- 
cal Here, at the wish of a Brahman, he unhesitatingly kills his own son and—even 
eats him himself, because the Brahman commands it. On the other hand the narrative 
of King Subotra and Sivi (III, 194) looks more Bnddhistic, and, in fact, though no longer 
referring to Sibi, actually recors in Buddhist literature (J&taka No. 151). Cf. T. W. Rhys 
Davids, Buddhist Birth Stories, Londen 1880, pp. xxii-xxviii, R. O. Francke, WZKM. 
20, 1906, pp. 320 ff. 

*) XII, 143-149. 

|. *) Bee Benfey, |. c., 1, pp. 365 f., 17, 247 ff. 
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life, becomes an ascetic and finally also seeks death in 
the fire." 


Another side of ascetic morality is illustrated by the 


story of the piour ascetic Mudgala, who does not want to 
go to heaven : 


As Mudgala is so wise and piovs, a messenger of the gods appears, in 
order to lead him up to heaven. But Mudgala is careful enough to enquire 
first what the heavenly life is like. The messenger of the gods then describes 
to him all the glories of heaven and all the bliss which there awaits the 
pious, Certainly, he cannot conceal the fact that this bliss is not of eternal 
duration. Everyone must reap the fruits of his actions. When once the 
Karman is exhausted, then one must. descend again from heaven and begin 
a new existence. Then Mudzala will have none of such a heaven; he 
devotes himself afresh to ascetic practices and finally tbrough deep medi- 
tation (dhyánayoga) and complete indifference towards the sense-world 
attains to that highest place of Visnu, in which alone the eternal bliss of 
Nirvāna is to be found.” 


The doctrine of Karman, Action, which is the fate of man, 
the first appearance of which we observed in the U panisads,”? 
forms the subject of many profound narratives in the Maha- 
bharata. One of the most beautiful is that of the Snake, 
Death, Fate and Action. ‘The contents are briefly as 
follows : 


Gautami, au old and pious Brahman woman, one day finds her son 
dead. A snake has bitten him. The grim hunter Arjunaka drags the 
snake along by a rope and asks Gautam! how he shall kill the wicked 
murderer of her son, Gautam! replies that through the killing of the 
snake her child will not be restored to life; nor would any good arise from 
it; for by the killing of a living being one only burdens oneself with guilt. 
The huuter objects, saying that it is good to kill enemies, even as Jndra 





^) The story can hardly be Buddhistic, as Buddhiam does not advise religious 
suicide. Other sects, ¢.g., the Jainas, recommend it. 
2) ILI, 260 f. E. Windis:h (Festschrift Kuhn, pp. + f,) sees in this Mudgala the 
prototype of the Buddhist Maudgaly&yana who visits the heavens and hells. 
3). Seo above, pp. 258 f. 
WP « 
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killed Vrtra. But Gautam! can see no good in torturing and killing 
enemies. ‘Then the snake also joins in the conversation. It says that it is 
not to blume for the death of the boy. It was Mrftyn, Death, who only 
employed it as his instrument. Now, while the snake and the hunter are 
in violent dispute as to whether the snake was to blame for the death of the 
child or not, the god of death, Mrtyu, appears himself and declares that 
neither the snake nor he himself were to blame for the boy’s death, but 
Fate (Kala, “ time”): for everything that happens, happens through Kāla ; 
everything that exists, exists through Kala. ‘‘As the clouds are driven 
hither and thither by the wind,’’ so also death is under the sway of fate. 
While the hunter insists on the point of view that both the snake and 
Mrtyn are guilty of the child’s death, Kala himself appears, and declares : 
« Neither I nor death (Mrtyu) nor this snake here are to blame for the 
death of any being, O hunter, we are not the cause. Action (Karman) it 
is, which has driven us to it; there is no other cause of his destruction, 
only through his own action was he killed............ As the potter shapes out 
of a lump of clay everything he desires, so man attains only shat fate which 
he has prepared for himself by his action. As light and shade are always 
most closely connected with each other, so also the deed and the doer are 
closely connected through everything which he himself has done." Then 
Gautami consoles herself with the thought that the death of her son was 
the necessary effect of his and her own Karman.!! 


How human beings are to behave towards death, is a 
question which Indian thinkers and poets have again and 
again treated in innumerable maxims, and also in many a 
consolatory story." One of the most beautiful of these stories 
is that óf the Vulture and Jackal and the Dead 
Child, the contents of which shall again only be briefly 
indicated : | 

The only little son of a Brahman had died. Lamenting and weeping, 
the relatives carried the corpse of the little child out to the place of burial. 


In their grief they could not bear to part from their dead darling. Attracted 
by the sounds of lamentation, a vulture comes flying to the place, and 


* a 





') XIII, 1 a 
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explains to them how futile are all lamentations for the dead. No mortal 
returns to life when he has once succumbed to Kāla; !? therefore they 
should return home without delay. Consoled to some extent, the mourners 
begin the homeward journey. Then a jackal comes towards them and 
reproaches them with want of love, because they leave their own child 
so quickly. Sadly they turn back again. Here the vulture awaits 
them aud reproves them for their weakness. One should not mourn 
for the dead, but for one's own self. This one should above all cleanse 
from sin, not weep for the dead ; for all the weal and woe of man depends 
only on the Karman. *“ The wise man and the fool, the rich man and 
the poor man, they all come into the power of Kāla, with their 
good and bad deeds. What do you want with your mourning? Why 
do you complaiu of death?" and so on. Again the mourners turn 
homewards and again the jackal exhorts them not to give up their love 
towards their offspring; oue should make efforts against fate, for it may 
perhaps after all still be possible to restore the child to life. Whereupon 
the vultare remarks: “ A thousand years old am I, but I have never seen a 
dead person come to life again....... Those who do not care for their mother 
and father, their relatives and friends so long as they are alive, commit a 
crime against morality. But of what benefit is your weeping to one who 
does not see with his eyes, who does not move and is absolutely dead?” 
Again and again does the vulture urge the mourners to return home, whilst 
the jackal tells them to return to the burial place. This is repeated several 
times. Vulture and jackal thereby pursue their own ends, for they are 
both hungry, and greedy for the corpse. At last god Siva, urged by his 
wife Umi, has pity on the poor relatives and lets the child become alive 
again.*! 


But it is not only the morality of asceticism which finds 
expression in the moral narratives of the Mahabharata. 
Many of them appeal to us particularly for the reason that 
they teach more the every-day morality which is rooted in the 
love between husband and wife, parents and children. ‘ne of 
the prettiest of these narratives is that of Cirakáürin or the 
Youth Ponder-well, who is instructed by his father to 





) Kala is not only “time” aud "' fate", but also "destiny of death." 
*) XII, 153. 
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kill his mother who has sinned grievously. As he is by nature 
slow and considers everything at length, he delays the execu- 
tion of the command, and considers from this and that point 
of view, whether he should carry out his father's command 
and burden himself with matricide, or neglect his duty to his 
father. While he is pondering so long, his father returns, 
and, as his anger has in the meantime vanished, he rejoices 
deeply that his son Ponder-well has, true to his name, 
pondered the matter so long. In the centre of this narrative, 
which is presented in simple popular tone with a certain 
humour, stands the soliloquy of the youth. In beautiful 
words he speaks of paternal love and filial duties, and in still 
more beautiful words, of maternal love : 


* So long as one has a mother one is well eared for; when she is lost, 
one is without protection, He who enters his house with the cry 
‘O mother !' is oppressed by no sorrow, is undisturbed by age though he 
were robbed of all his wealth. Though one has sons and grandsons, even 
though one is full a hundred years old, when he comes to his mother he 
behaves like a two-year old child. ..... When he has lost his mother, then a 
man becomes old, then he becomes unhappy, then the world is empty for him. 
There is no cool shade like a mother, there is no refuge like a mother, there 


is no beloved like a mother...... * 
F 


The main point of all these narratives lies in the speeches 
of the characters. But I have already mentioned that many 
so-called Z£ihüsas are actually only short introductions and 
frames of didactic dialogues, so that we can call them Ttihāsa- 
samvadas. Some of these dialogues rank equally with the 
best similar productions of the Upanisad-literature and of the 
Buddhistic literature. The saying of King Janaka of Videha, 
after he has obtained peace of mind sounds as though it had 
been taken from an Upanisad: “O, immeasurable is my 





') XII, 265, translated by Deussen, “ Vier philosophische Texte des Maháübhiratam," 
pp, 137-444. 
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wealth, for I possess nothing. Though the whole of Mithila 
burn, nothing of mine burns," And the verses of the 
courtesan Pingala, who is bereft of her lover at the trysting- 
place, and after overcoming her grief, attains to that deep 
calmness of soul which has always been the highest aim of all 
Indian ascetic wisdom, verses which end in the words: ** Calmly 
sleeps Pingalà,after she has put non-desire in the place of wishes 
and hopes," ? recall the Buddhist nun-songs (Therigatha). As 
occasionally in the Upanisads," so also in the dialogues in 
the Mahabharata, it is often people of despised caste and low 
rank, who are in the possession of the highest wisdom. Thus 
the Brahman KauSika is instructed by Dharmavyadha, the 
pious hunter and dealer in meat, upon philosophy and morality, 
and especially about the theory that not birth, but virtuous 
life, makes one a Brahman.? Thus also the pedlar 
Tuladhara appears as the teacher of the brahmanical ascetic 
Jàjali.? This Itihása-dialogue is so important in the history 
of Indian ethics, that it merits being given bere in extract : 


The Brahman Jajali lived as a hermit in the forest, and gave himself 
up to the most frightful austerities. Clothed in rags and skins, stiff with 
dirt, be wandered through the forest in rain and storm undertook severe 
fasts, and delied every inclemency of the weather. Once he stood in the 
forest, deep in yoga, like a wooden post, without moving. There a pair of 





) XII, 178. J. Muir (Metrical Translations, p. 50) translates : 
“How vast my wealth, what joy I taste, 
Who nothing own and nonght desire ! 
Were thie fair city wrapped in fire, 
The flame no goods of mine would waste.” 
Mitbil& is the residence of Janaka. Cf. Jütaka (ed. Fausbdll), Vol. V, p. 252 (Verse 
16 of the Sonakajétaka No. 528), and Vol. Vf, p. 54 (No. 539). R. O. Franke, WZEM., 20, 
1906, pp. 352 f. 
*) XII, 174; 178, 7 f. Cf. O. Bohtlingk, Indische Sprüche, Nos. 1050 f. Buddtistic 
sarallela are quoted by R. O. Franke, WZKM., 20, 1906, pp. 346 f. 
3) Bee above, pp. 228 f. 
*) III, 207-216. 
5) XII, 261-264; translated by Deussen, “Vier philosophische Texte des Mahábbá. 
atam,” PP. 418.435, 
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birds came flying towards him, and in the hair of his head, which was 
dishevelled by the storm and matted with the dirt and rain, they built a 
nest, When the yogin noticed this, he did not stir, but remained standing 
immovable as a pillar, till the female bird had laid eggs in the nest on his 
head, till the egzs were hatched and the young birds were fledged and had 
flown away After this mighty feat of asceticism, Jajali, filled with pride, 
shouts exultingly into the forest: “I have reached the essence of all 
devotion." Then a heavenly voice answered him out of the regions of the 
air: “ In devotion thou art not even equal to Tuladhara, O Jajali, and 
not even this very wise Tul&dhára, who dwells in Benares, may speak of 
himself as thou speakest." Then Jajali becomes very disheartened, and 
went to 'Tul&lhàra at Benares, to see in what manner the latter had 
advanced so far in devotion. "Tulüdhüra, however, is a pedlar in Benares, 
where he keeps an open shop and sells all kinds of spiees, healing herbs, 
and so on. To the enquiry of the Brahman Jajali as to whereof his 
renowned devotion consists, he replies in a long speech upon morality, 
beginning with the words : 

“I know, O Jajali, the eternal law with all its secrets : it is known to 
men as the old doctrine, beneficial to all, tbe doctrine of /ove.!') A 
manner of life which is combined with complete harmlessness, or only with 
slight harm, to all beings, that is the highest devotion ; in aecordance with 
this I live, O Jajali. With wood and grass which others bave cut, I have 
built myself this but. Red lac, lotus-root, lotus-fibres, all kinds of sweet 
perfumes, many kinds of juices and drinks, with the exception of intoxicat- 
ing drinks, I buy and sell without deception. He, O Jajali, who is a 
friend of all beings and always rejoices in the well-being of all in thought, 
word and deed, he knows the moral law. I know neither favour nor 
disfavour, neither love nor hatred. I am the same towards all beings: see, 
Jājali, that is my vow. I have equal balances ?) for all beings, O 
Jajali......1f one fears no being, and no being fears one, if one has 
preference for aobody and hates nobody, then he becomes united with 

Then follows a long explanation of Ahimsa, the commandment of 
non-violence. ‘There is no higher law than forbearance towards all living 





1) Maitra (in the Pali of the Buddhists, metta) means “ friendship" and is the tech- 
nical expression for love towards all beings, which differs from the Christian brotherly love 
n extending beyond human beings to the animals also. 

* The name of the pedlar, Tuladhàra, signifies: “ He who holds the scales.” 
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beings. Therefore the breeding of cattle is cruel, because it involves the 
torturing and killing of animals, Cruel, too, is the keeping of slaves, 
and traffic in living creatures. Even agriculture is full of sin, for the 
plough wounds the earth and kills many innocent animals. Jajali objects 
that without agriculture and cattle-breeding people could not exist and could 
not find food, and that sacrifices, too, would be impossible if animals might 
not be killed and plants not be destroyed. Thereupon Tul&dhàra replies 
with a long discourse upon the true sacrifice, which should be offered with- 
out the desire for reward, without priestly deception, and without the killing 
of living beings. Finally Tuládhára calls on the birds which had nested in 
the hair of Jajali’s head as witnesses for his doctrine, and they, too, confirm 
that the true religion consists in forbearance towards all human beings. 


The sharp contrast between the brahmanical morality and 
that of Indian asceticism can nowhere be so well observed as 
in the Dialogue between Father and Son,” in which the 
father represents the standpoint of the Brahman, and the son 
that of the ascetic who has severed himself from the priestly 
religion. The view of life represented by the son is that of the 
Buddhists and the Jainas,? without, however, being limited to 
these. It would be premature to declare the dialogue, of which 
a partial translation here follows, or even only single verses of 
it, to be ** Buddhistic " or *' burrowed from the Buddhists ” : 

A Brahman, who took delight in learning the Veda, had an intelli- 
gent son, Intelligent (Medhavin) by name. This son, who was learned in all 
things pertaining to salvation, morality and praetical life, and saw clearly 
into the true nature of the world, spoke in this wise to bis father, who took 
delight in learning the Veda: 


Son. 


« Since soon the days of mortals end, 
How ought the wise their lives to spend ? 


———— —€———— 


1) XII, 175, repeated in but slightly different wording in XII, 277; translated into 
English by J. Muir, Motrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers, pp. 28.32 ; into German by 
Deussen, “ Vier philosophische Texte des Mahübhüratam," pp. 118-122. 

*) Almost every verse which is uttered by the son here in the Mahābhārata could 


just as well occur in a Buddhistic or Jainistic text. As a matter of fact XII, 174, 7-9, 


53 
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What course should I, to duty true, 
My sire, from youth to age pursue ? 


Father. 


“ Begin thy course with study; store 

The mind with holy Vedic lore. 
That stage completed,—seek a wife, 

; And gain the fruit of wedded life, 
A race of sons by rites to seal, 
When thou art gone, thy spirit’s weal. 
Then light the sacred fires, and bring 
The gods a fitting offering. 
When age draws nigh, the world forsake, 
Thy ehosen home the forest make ; 
And there, a calm, ascetic sage, 
A war against thy passions wage, 
That, cleansed from every earthly stain, 
Thou may'st supreme perfection gain. ') 


Son. 


* And art thou then, my father, wise, 
When thou dost such a life advise? 
What wise or thoughtful man delights 
In formal studies, empty rites ? 

Should such. pursuits and thoughts engage 
A mortal more than half his age? 

The world is ever vexed, distressed ; 

The noiseless robbers never rest. 


Father. 


‘Tell how the world is vexed, distressed ; 
What noiseless robbers never rest ? 
What means thy dark, alarming speech ? 
In plainer words thy meaning teach. 





does recor in the Uttaridhy&yana-Bütra (14, 21.23) of the Jainas, and XII, 174, 13 

corresponds almost literally with the verses of the Buddhist Dbammapada, 47 f. A similar 

dialogae occurs also in the Jétaka No. 509, cf. J. Charpentier, ZDMG, 62, 1908, 725 ff. 
(Y) Tyat is the brahmanical doctrine of the Aframas, see above, pp. 232 f. 
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Son. 


“The world is vexed by death ; decay 
The frames of inortals wears away. 
Dost thou not note the circling flight 
Of those still robbers, day and night, 
With stealthy tread which hurrying past, 
Steal all our lives away at last ? 

When well I know how death infests 
This world of woe, and never rests, 
How can I still, in thoughtless mood, 
Confide in future earthly good ? 

Since life with every nigbt that goes, 
Still shorter, and yet shorter grows, 
Must not the wise perceive how vain 
Are all their days that yet remain ? 
We, whom life’s narrow bounds confine, 
Like fish in shallow water, pine. 


While men on other thoughts are bent,— 
Like those on gathering flowers intent,— 
As lambs by wolves are snatched away,— 
They fall to death a sudden prey, 

Before they yet the good have gained 
For which they every nerve had strained. 


No moment lose; in serious mood 
Begin at once to practise good ; 
To-morrow's task to-day conclude ; 


The evening’s work complete at noon :— 
No duty can be done too soon. 
Who knows whom death may seize to-night ? 
And who shall see the morning light? 
And death will never stop to ask, 
If thou hast done, or not, thy task. 
While yet a youth, from folly cease; 
Through virtue seek for calm and peace. 
So shalt thou here attain renown, 
And future bliss tby lot shall crown. 


419 
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Death interrupts the futile dreams 

Of men who, plunged in various schemes, 
Are thinking: ‘ This or that is done; 

This still to do; that just begun." 

As torrents undermine the ranks 

Of stately trees that crown their banks, 

And sweep them downwards to the main, 

Death tears from earth those dreamers vain. 


W hile some are all on traffic bent, 
And some on household cares intent, 
Are fighting hard with pressing need, 
And struggling wives and babes to feed, 
Or with some other ills of life 
Are waging an incessant strife; 

Death these hard toiling men uproots, 
Before they yet have reaped the fruits 
Of all their labour, all their thought, 
Of all the battles they have fought. 


Death spares no class, no rank, no age; 
He carries off the fool, the sage, 
The knave, the saint, the young, the old, 
The weak, the strong, the faint, the bold. 


As-soon as men are born, decay 
And death begin to baunt their way. 
How can'st thou, thoughtless, careless, rest, 
When endless woes thy life infest ; 
When pains and pangs thy strength consume, — 
Thy frame to dissolution doom ? 


Forsake the busy haunts of men, 
For there has death his favourite den. 
In lonely forests seek thy home, 

For there the gods delight to roam. 
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Fast bound by old attachment’s spell, 
Men love amid their kin to dwell, 
This bond the sage asunder tears; ‘ 
The fool to rend it never dares. 


Thou dost advise that I should please 
With sacrifice the deities. 
Such rites I disregard as vain; 


Through these can none perfection gain. 
Why sate the gods, at cruel feasts, 


With flesh and blood of slaughtered beasts ? 
Far other sacrifices I 

Will offer unremittingly ; 

The sacrifice of calm, of truth, 

The sacrifice of peace, of ruth, 

Of life serenely, purely, spent, 

Of thought profound on Brahma bent. 

W ho offers these, may death defv 

And hope for immortality. 


And then thou say'st that I should wed, 
And sons should gain to tend me, dead, 
By offering pious gifts, to seal, 

When I am gone, my spirit's weal. 

But I shall ask no pious zeal 

Of sons to guard my future weal. 

No child of mine shall ever boast 

His rites have saved his father's ghost." !) 


There is no greater treasure for the Brahman than solitude, equanimity, 
truth, virtue, steadfastness, mildness, uprightness, and the renunciation 
of all dealings. How shall treasures, relatives, or a wife, profit thee, O 
Brahman, as thou must die? Seek the self (the átman) which is hidden 
within thee! Whither bave thy ancestors, whither bas thy father departed ? ” 


Thus this dialogue, apparently moving entirely in Bud- 
dhistic ranges of thought, leads into the atman-theory of the 


sl 


^) Translated by J. Muir, l.c. 
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Vedanta, with which we became acquainted in the Upanisads. 
And this is by no means remarkable. The ancient Indian sects 
of asceties hardly differed more distinctly from one another 
than, for instance, the various Protestant sects in Great Britain 
to-day. It is therefore no wonder that, in the edifying stories, 
dialogues and maxims of the ascetic poetry which has been 


. embodied in the Mahābhārata, tuere are * » be found so many 


thoughts which are in accord with the Upanisads, as well 
as with the sacred texts of the Buddhists and the Jainas. 


Tae DIDACTIC SECTIONS OF THE MAHABHARATA.” 


Most of the Itihásas and Itihasa-samvidas discussed in 
the preceding chapter are to be found in the numerous and 
extensive didactic sections of the Mahabharata. Such sections, 
now shorter, now longer, are scattered in almost all the books 
of the Mahābhārata, and they deal with the three things which 
the Indians term Niti, i.e. worldly wisdom, especially for 
kings, therefore also “ politics,” Dharma, i.e. systematic law 
as well as general morality, and Moksa, i.e. * liberation,” as 
the final aim of all philosophy. ,These things are, however, 
not always presented in the form of pleasing narratives and 
beautiful sayings; we also find long sections containing dry- 
as-dust discussions, especially upon philosophy in Book XII 
and upon law in Book XIII. 

It may already be seen from our outline of the contents 
that Books XII and XIII have nothing at all to do with the 
actual epic, but that the events related in Book XIV are 
connected directly with the end of Book XI. The interpola- 
tion of these two extensive books is made possible by the 
singular legend which we have already considered above. 
Bhisma, pierced by countless arrows, lies on the battle-field, 


) On tho style and contents of these didactic sections cf. O, Strauss, ZDMG. 62 


1908, pp- 661 f., and Ethische Probleme aus dem Mahsbhárata, Firenze 1912 (from GBAI. 
24, 1911). . 
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but, as he can determine the hour of his death for himself, 
decides to die halfa year later." The intervening period is 
used by the mortally wounded hero, who is at the same time a 
lawyer, a theologian, and a yogin, to lecture Yudhisthira upon 
philosophy, morality and law. Book XII begins with Yudhis- 
thira being in despair because so many brave warriors and near 
relatives have been massacred. He bursts out into self- 
accusations, and resolves, in his despair, to withdraw from the 
world and end his life as a forest hermit. The brothers try to 
dissuade him from it, and this gives rise to long detailed 
discussions whether renunciation and retirement from the. 
world, or whether the fulfilment of the duties of a householder 
and kine are right. The wise Vyasa also is present, and declares 
that a king should first fulfil all his duties, and retire into the 
forest only in the evening of his life. However, he refers 
Yudhisthira to Bhisma, who will instruct him fully in all the 
duties of a king. So Yudhisthira, after he has been consecrat- 
ed as king, actually goes with a great retinue to Bhisma, who 
is still lying on the battle-field, in order to question him first 
upon the duties of a king, and further upon other matters. 
The speeches of Bhisma upon law, morality and philosophy fill 
Books XII and XIII. 

The first half of Book XI1 (Santi Parvan), consisting of 
the two sections ** Instruction in a king’s duties " and “ Instruc- 
tion in the law in cases of distress and danger,” * deals above 
all with the dignity and duties of a king, teachings of politics 
(niti) being occasionally inserted, and further also with the 
duties of the four castes and the four stages of life (&sramas) 
generally, with duties towards parents and teachers, the right 
conduct in distress and danger, self-restraint, asceticism and 


* 


1) Cf. above, p. 363 Note 1. V. V. Iver, Notes of a Study of the Preliminary Chapters 
of the Mahibharate, pp. 271 ff. ; and Oldenberg, Das Mahübhür*ta, pp. 76 ff. Hopkins, Groat 





|» — pie of India, pp. 381 ff, applies to these books (XII, XIII) the term “ pseudo-epic." 


3) Rájadharmàánuésdsannparvan (1-130) and AÁpaddharmánnéjsanaparvan (131-173). 
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love of truth, the relationship between the three aims of life," 
and so on. The second half of the book, containing the 
section of the “Instruction in the duties which lead to 
liberation," *? is principally of philosophical content. Yet we 
find here besides long, dry and often confused discussions upon 
cosmogony, psychology, the principles of ethics or the doctrine 
of liberation, mary of the most beautiful legends, parables, 
dialogues and moral aphorisms, some of which have already 
been discussed in the preceding chapter. And though this 
Book XII as a whole only presents an inartistically jumbled 
compilation, it yet contains many a priceless gem of poetry 
and wisdom. This book is of inestimable value, too, as a 
source for Indian philosophy. 

While Book XII can be termed, in a certain sense, a 
“manual of philosophy," Book XIII (Anuéadsana-Parvan) 
is essentially nothing but a manual of law. Indeed, there are 
large portions in this book which contain nothing but quota- 
tions from, or exact parallels to, well known law-books, e.g. 
that of Manu. We shall seein a later section that Indian 
legal literature, too, consists mainly of metrical text-books and 
can be classed as didactic poetry. The only distinction 
between Book XIII of the Mahabharata and the law-books 
(Dharmasastras) is that in the former the dry presentation is 
frequently interrupted by the narration of legends, which 
indeed are mostly extremely silly and insipid.) While Book 
XII, even though it did not belong to the original epic, yet 
was probably inserted at a comparatively early date, there can 
be no doubt with regard to Book XIII, that it was made a 
component part of the Mahābhārata at a still later time. It 
bears all the marks of a later fabrication. Nowhere in the 


*) Dharma, artha and kéma, cf. above, p. 326 Note. 

*) Moksadharmánu&dsana (174 ff), completely translated in  Deussen's “ Vier 
philosophische Texte des Mahübbüratam." a 

3) Of the kind quoted above, pp. 402ff, 
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Mahabharata, to mention only one thing, are the claims of the 
Brahmans to supremacy over all other strata of society 
vindicated in such*an arrogant and exaggerated manner as in 
Book XIII. A large part of the book deals with the 
Dànadharma, i.e. the laws and precepts upon generosity ; 
generosity, however, is always to be understood only in the 
sense of the giving of presents to the Brahmans. 

Besides in these two books, and apart from smaller 
passages not exceeding one or two cantos, we also find large 
didactic sections in Books III, V, VI, XI and XIV. We 
find in Book III (28-33) a long conversation between Drau- 
padi, Yudhisthira and Bhima upon ethical questions, in which 
Draupadi quotes a dialogue between Bali and Prahlada and 
a “ Niti of Brhaspati."" In the same book we find (205-216) 
the dissertations of Warkandeya upon the virtues of women 
(205 f.), upon forbearance towards living beings (Ahimsa, 
206-208), upon the power of destiny, renunciation of the 
world and liberation, upon doctrines of the Sànkhya philo- 
sophy (210) and of the Vedanta (211), upon the duties to- 
wards parents (214 ff.) and others. Book V contains long 
lectures of Vidura upon morality and worldly wisdom (33-40) 
and the philosophical doctrines of the eternally young Sanat- 
. sujpata (41-46). In Book VI (25-42) we meet with the 

famous Bhagavadgità, to which the Anugila in Book XIV 
(16-51) forms a kind of continuation or supplement." The 
consolatory speeches of Vidura in Book XI (2-7) again move 
in the province of ethics. 

Of all these didactic portions of the Mabibharata (none has 
attained to such popularity and fame asthe Bhagavadgità ^ 


RAO —— —— 
1) ILI, 32, 61. 

x The Tias philosophical poems Bhagavadgit&, Sanatsujatiya and Anaugit& hare 
been translated into English by KAshin&th|Trimbak Telang iu SBE., Vol. 8, and into German 
by Deursen. u Vier philosophische Texte des Mahábháüratam." l . 

CS *) The full title is Bhagavadgità upanigadah, " the esoteric doctrines delivered by 
AEREE TE Cine © vat " the Exalted One, the Adorable," is the epithet of the god 
*he Exalted One. Bhagat , 
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or the ''Lord's Song." In India itself there is scarcely 
any book which is read so much and esteemed so highly as 
the Bhagavadgità. It is the sacred book. of the Bhagava- 
tas, à Visnuite sect, but it is a book of devotion and edification 
for every Hindu, to whatever sect he may belong. The 
historian Kalhana " relates of a king of Kashmir, Avanti- 
varman, who died in 883 A. D., that in the hour of his death 
‘he had the Bhagavadgità read to him from beginning to end, 
whereupon, thinking of Visnu’s heavenly abode, he gladly 
yielded up his spirit. And he was not the only Hindu to 
find consolation in this book in the hour of his death. "There 
are many educated Hindus to-day who know the whole poem 
from memory.  Countless are the manuscripts of it which have 
been preserved. And since it was printed for the first time 
in the year 1809 in Calcutta, hardly a year elapses without 
a new reprint of the work appearing in India. Countless 
also are the translations into modern Indian languages. 
Outside India, too, the Bhagavadgita has gained many 
admirers. The Arabian traveller Albérini knew the poem 
perfectly and appreciated it very highly." In Europe the 
poem was first made known by means of the English 
translation by Chas. Wilkins (London, 1785). The critical 
text-edition by August Wilhelm von Schlegel, which appeared 
in 1823, with a Latin translation appended, was of great 
importance. It was through this work that Wilhelm von 
Humboldt became acquainted with the poem, and his great 
enthusiasm about it has already been mentioned." He 
placed the Bhagavadgita far above Lucretius and even above 
Parmenides and Empedokles, and declared **that this episode 





Visgu incarnated as Kts9a, who recites to Arjana the doctrines contained in the poem. 
Besides ‘' Bhagavadgit& the short title “ Gita " (ie. "the song " par excetlence) is current 
in India. 

1) Rájatarabgini, V, 125. 

*) See E. C. Sachau, Alberuni's India, I, p. xxxviii ; IT, Index a.v. Gita, 

*) See above, pp. 17 f. Cf. Ges. Werke of W. v. Humboldt, I, pp. 96 and 111. 
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of the Mahabharata is the most beautiful, nay perhaps even 
the only truly philosophical poem which we can find in all the 
literatures known to us," Wilhelm von Humboldt dealt in 
detail with the poem in a long dissertation of the Berlin 
Academy (1825-26), “ Uber die unter dem Namen Bhagavad- 
gità bekannte Episode des Mahābhārata,” ©® and in a lengthy 
review of Schlegel’s edition and translation.” 
lated repeatedly into European languages." . 

The poem is to be found in a place where one would 
least of all expect it, at the beginning of Book VI, where 
the descriptions of the great fight commence. All prepara- 
tions for the battle have been made. The two armies con- 
front each other ready for the fray. Then Arjuna lets his 
war-chariot halt between the two armies and surveys the 
hosts of the Kauravas and Pāņdavas armed for the fight. 
And as he sees on both sides “fathers and grandfathers, 
teachers, uncles and brothers, sons and grandsons, friends, 
fathers-in-law and companions,” he is overcome bya feeling 
of deepest pity ; horror seizes him at the thought that he is 
to fight against relatives and friends; it appears to him sin 
and madness to intend to murder those for whose very sake 
one otherwise goes to war. When Krsna reproaches him with 
weakness and soft-heartedness Arjuna declares that he is 
quite at a loss, that he does not know whether it is better to 
be victorious or to be defeated, and finally he implores Krsna 


It was trans- 





+) Also Ges. Werke, I, 26-109. 
3) In Schlegel's '* Indische Bibliothek," Vol. IT, 1624, pp. 218 ff, 328 f. Also Ges. 
—. Werke, I, 110-184. 

») English translations by J. C. Thomson, Hertford, 1855; K. T. Telang (is verse, 
Bombay, 1575 ; prose in SBE., Vol. 8); John Davies (1852); Edwin Arnold (1885); 9. 9. 
Caieb (1911); L. D. Barnett (in Temple Classics). Sanskrit text with English Translation 
by Annie Besant nnd Bhagavan Das, Benares, 1905. German translations y C. * S, Peiper 
(1869) ; F. Lorinser (1869) ; R. Bozberger (1870); P. Deussen (in " Vier philosophische Texte 
des Mahübhüratam "); R. Garbe (1905, 2nd ed. 1921) ; and L. v. Schroeder (Jena, 1912). For 
other translations both in Indian vernaculars and in European languages &. Holtzmann, 
Das Mahābhārata, II, 129 ff. 
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to instruct him as to what he should really do in this conflict 
of duties. Thereupon Krsna answers him with a detailed 
philosophical discourse," whose immediate purpose is to 
-convince Arjuna that it is his duty as a warrior to fight, what- 
ever the consequences may be. Thus he says: 


“Thou hast grieved over them for whom grief is unmeet, though 
thou speakest words of understanding. The learned grieve not for them 
whose lives are fled nor for them whose lives are not fled. 

" Never have I not been, never hast thou and never have 
these princes of men not been ; and never shall time yet come when we 
shall not all be. 

As the Body's Tenant goes through childhood and manhood and old 
age in this body, so does it pass to other bodies; the wise man is not 
confounded therein......... 

It is these bodies of the everlasting, uuperishing, incomprehensible 
Body-Dweller that have an end, as it is said. "Therefore, fight, O thou of 
Bharata's race. 

He who deems This to be a slayer, and he who thinks This to be 
slain, are alike without discernment ; This slays not, neither is it slain. 

This never is born, and never dies, nor may it after being come again 
to be not; this unborn, everlasting, abiding Ancient is not slain when 
the body is slain......... 

As a man lays aside outworn garments and takes others that are new, 
so the Body-Dweller puts away outworn bodies and goes to others that are 
new. 

Weaponseleave not This, fire burns not This, waters wet not This, 
wind dries it not......... 

Unshown is This called, unthinkable This, unalterable This ; therefore, 


So Krsna says: There is no cause for mourning over the 
imminent murder, for man himself, i.e. the spirit, is eternal- 





1) On the teaching of the Bhagavadgitd see R. G. Bhandarkar, VaisoQavism, Saivism, 
eto. (Grundriss III, 6), pp. 14 ff. : and J. E. Carpenter, Thoism in Mediaeval India, London, 
1921, pp. 250 ff. Some less known monographs on the Git4 are discussed by P. E. Pavolini, 
GSAL, 24, 1911, pp. 305 ff, 

*) II, 11-13. 18-20, 22, 23. 25, translated by L. D. Barnett, 
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and indestructible, it is only the bodies which are destroyed.” 
And from this he leads on to exhort Arjuna to go forth intothe 
righteous war inthe spirit of his dutyas a warrior. Happy the 
warrior to whose lot such a fight falls, which opens the gates 
of Heaven for him! If he does not fight he burdens himself 
with shame worse than death. If he falls in the battle, he 
is -assured of heaven; if he is victorious he will rule the 
earth. Therefore he must in any case fight. However, all 
the subsequent explanations of the sage Krsna and later 
of the god, for.in the course of the poem it is more and more 
the god Krsna who speaks to Arjuna, are in irreconcilable 
contradiction to this speech of the Aero Krsna. For all the 
other expositions of the Bhagavadgità upon the ethics of 
action culminate in the doctrine that man should, indeed, 
act according to his duty, but without any consideration for 
success or failure, without troubling about the possible 
reward. For it is only such desire-less action which is to a 
certain extent compatible with the real ethical ideal which 
consists in the giving-up of all works, in non-action, in 
complete renunciation of the world. In fact, in spite of this, 
there still runs through the whole poem an unsolved contra- 
diction between the quietistic morality of asceticism which 
points to meditation pursued quite apart from the world and 
the striving for the highest knowledge as the way to salvation, 
and the morality of action which, at least among the philo- 
sophers, has never been properly acknowledged in India. It 
is true that Krsna teaches that there exist two paths to 
salvation, the path of knowledge and the path of action. 
But so long as the spirit is bound to the body, it would only 
be hypocrisy to say that man can live without performing 





1) There is no murder or act of violence which could not be justified by this miser. 
able sophistry. It is surprising that the pious readers of the Gita do not see this. On the 
unsolved and insoluble contradiction between the principles of the Git& and the morality 
of war forming the starting-point of Krgpa's speeches, see W. L. Hare, Mysticism of East 
and West, London, 1923, pp. 169 ff. 
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actions. For matter is always connected with Gunas" 
(constituents)—sattva  (lightness, goodness), rajas (energy, 
passion), tamas (darkness, heaviness,ignorance)—through which 
of necessity actions arise. All that man can do, therefore, 
is to fulfil his duty without wishes, without desires. For “as 
the fire is concealed by smoke, as the mirror is covered by 
dirt, as an embryo is protected by the amnion, so knowledge 
is surrounded by desire, that eternal enemy of the knower." ? 
Therefore, he who acts without desire approaches the most 
closely to the real ideal, which lies on the path of knowledge. 
How high the Bhagavadgità places knowledge as a way to 
salvation is shown by these verses (IV, 26 f.) : 

‘t Even if you are the most sinful of all sinful men, you will eross over 
all trespasses by means of the boat of knowledge alone. As a fire well 
kindled, O Arjuna ! reduces fuel to ashes, so the fire of knowledge reduces 
all actions to ashes." *) 

And according to the Bhagavadgita, too, he who, turned 
away entirely from all earthly things, strives for knowledge 
in meditation only, is a yogin, the ideal of the saint and the 
sage. The yogin maintains his calmness of soul “in cold 
and heat, in joy and sorrow, in honour and dishonour.” A 
block of earth, a stone and a lump of gold are alike in value 
to him. He is one and the same to friends and foes, to 
strangers and relatives, to good people and bad. Sitting in a 
lonely place deep in contemplation, * he gazes without 
moving, at the tip of his nose" ‘Asa light does not flicker 
in a place where there is no wind' : that is the simile, known 
from of old, for the yogin, who curbs his thoughts and 
yields himself entirely to absorption (yoga).”* But while 





*) On the Sümkhya doctrine of the three Gupas see R. Garbe, Die Sümpkhya- 
Philosophie, 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1917, pp. 272 ff,; and S, Dasgupta, History of Indian 
Philosophy, T, pp. 243 ff. 

*) III, 38 f. 

*) Translated by K. T. Telang, 8BE., Vol. 8, p. 62. 

*) VI, 7-19. Ina letter to Gentz, Wilh. v. Humboldt writes that the former will 
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in the Upanisads meditation and thought are regarded as the 
only path to knowledge and salvation, the Bhagavadgita 
knows yet another path, that of Bhakti, i.e. love and devotion 
towards God." In answer to the question of Arjuna 
whether he who is unable to lend his spirit absolutely and 
entirely to abstraction is lost, Krsna replies: “No one who 


understand how deeply the Indian poem must have impressed him. “For I am not so 
unlike the absorbed ones (i.e. yogins) who are described in it." (Schriften von Friedrich 
von Gentz, published by G. Schlesier. Mannheim, 1840, V, p. 300.) = T. 

!) It is this idea of Bhakti which, more than anything else in the Bhagavadgits, 
reminds us of Christian ranges of thought. Elsewhere too, the accord with Christian ideas 
is so marked that the attempt of F. Lorinser, in the appendix to his translation, (Breslau 
1869), to prove Christian influence in the Bhagavadgité, must not be repudiated from the 
outset, Bút Lorinser's thorough investigation in itself proves that this is parallelism of 
development, highly interesting for the history of relizion, and not a case of borrowing. 
Lorinser is convinced “ that the author of the Bhagavadgit4 not only knew and frequently 
utilised the scriptures of the New Testament, but also wove into his system Christian 
ideas nnd views in general," and he wishes to prove “ that this much-admired monument of 
the ancient Indian mind, this most beautifal and most exalted didactic poem, which can be 
regarded as one of tlie most precious blossoms of heathen philosophy, owes ita purest and 
most highly praised doctrines for the most part" to Christian sources. Guided by such 
tendencies, Lorinser has compared everything which in any way admits of comparison. Bat of 
the more than a hundred passages from the Gospels which Lorinser quotes as parallel with 
passages in the Bhagavadgit&, I have found twenty-five at the most that are of such a kind 
that a case of borrowing could be at all thought of. Not in one single instance, however, is 
the resemblance such that the supposition of borrowing were more probable than that of an 
accidental agreement, Mystical love towards God, too, is not limited to Christianity. I 
need refer only to Sufism, in which it plays no less a part than with the Christian mystica. 
The oxpositions of Lorinser have indeed convinced few Indologists up to the present. 
Even A. Weber, who himself ('* Griechen in Indien," SBA., 1890, p. 930) traces Bhakti back 
to Christian influences, is of opinion that Lorinser goes too far. E. W. Hopkins, India, Old 
and New, New York, 1902, 146 ff.) is the only scholar who has expressed a decided opinion 
in favour of the theory that the Bhagavadgità was influenced by  Ohristianity, G. 
Howells (The Soul of India, London, 1913, 425 ff ) compares the doctrines of the Gila with 
those of the New Testament, and seeks to trace points of agreement, without asserting that 
the Git& was dependent on Christianity. Most scholars agree that the doctrine of Bhakti 
can be explained by earlier Indian teachings, and that the hypothesis of Christian influence 
on the Bhagavadgit4 is unlikely, on historical grounds. Cf. J. Muir, Ind. Aut., 4, 1875, pp. 
71 fi; A. Barth, RHR., 11, 1885, pp. 57 f. (Oeuvres I, 370 f.) and The Religions of Indis, 
transL, London, 1889, 220 f; J. van den Gheyn, Le Muséon 17, 1898, pp. 57 ff. ; L. J. 
Sedgwick, JBRAS,, 23, 1910, 111 ff; A. B. Keith, JRAS. 1907, 490 f; Grierson, ERE. II 
(1909), pp. 547 ff; and esp, R. Garbe, Die Bhagavadg!tA (2nd Ed.), pp. 66 f., and Indien 


und das Obristentum, 1914, pp. 227 ff. 
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has done good is quite lost." He who has done his duty in 
this world, is after death born again according to his 
merits, in a good, pious family, and after several rebirths 
gradually obtains the capability of becoming a yogin. 
“And even among all devotees,” says Krsna," ‘“‘he who, 
being full of faith, worships me, with his inmost self intent 
on me, is esteemed by me to be the most devoted." Out of 
the love of God arises the knowledge of God, and true 
liberation. Krsna teaches this again and again: 

“ Even if a very ill-conducted man worships me, not worshipping any 
one else, he must certainly be deemed to be good, for he has well resolved. 
He soon becomes devout of heart, and obtains lasting tranquillity. (You 
may) affirm, O son of Kunti! that my devotee is never ruined. For, O 
son of Prtha! even those who are of siaful birth, women, Vaiśyas, and 
Südras likewise, resorting to me, attain the supreme goal, What then 
(need be said of) holy Brahmans and royal saints who are (my) 
devotees ?............ — 

The moral action and all the virtues of the yogin, too, 
gain their chief value through the love of God : 

* Hateless toward all born beings, friendly, and pitiful, void of the 
thought of a Mine and an I, bearing indifferently pain and pleasure, 
patient, 
ever content, the Man of the Rule subdued of spirit and steadfast of 
purpose, who has set mind and understanding on Me and worships Me, 
is dear to Me. E 

He before whom the world is not dismayed and who is not dismayed 


before the world, who is void of joy, impatience, fear and dismay, 
desireless, pure, skilful, impartial, free from terrors, who renounces - 


all undertakings and worships Me, is dear to Me." *) 

The kernel of all the ethical teachings of the Bhagavad- 
gità, however, is contained in the verse which the commenta- 
tors rightly call the “‘ quintessence verse ” : 





') VI, 47. Transl. by K., T. Telang, BBE., Vol. 8, p. 73. 
*) IX, 30-33. Transl, by E. T. Telang, SBE., Vol. 8, p. 85. 
. *) XII, 13-16. Transl. by L. D. Barnett, 
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" He who does My work, who is given over to Me, who is devoted 
to Me, void of attachment, without hatred to any born being, O son of 
Pándu, comes to Me." !) 

Here is also expressed what, according to the Bhagavad- 
giti, constitutes liberation or the highest good: coming to, 
or union with, God. This is to be understood ** as elevation 
of the soul to a god-like state, as individual perpetuation in 
the presence of God." * . 

There are, then, ¿hree paths which lead to this goal: the 
path of dutiful, desireless action, the path of knowledge, and 
the path of the love of God. And it is at least attempted, 
though not always successfully, to bring the three paths into 
harmony with one another. The first path can, indeed, be 
combined with the third, and the love of God leads to the 
knowledge of God, thus meeting the second path. Thus the 
contradictions in the ethical teachings of the Bhagavadgita 
can to a certain extent be overcome.” 

There are, however, other contradictions in the poem 
staring us in the face at every turn. Krsya invariably speaks 
of himself as a personal god, as the creator, who is eternal 
and imperishable, but is nevertheless born into the world or 
creates himself at such times when a decrease in religion is 
imminent; this is especially the case in the passages dealing 
with bhakti (IV, 5 ff). In other places, again, he teaches 
that ke is in all beings, and all beings in him (VI, 30 f.). 
“This All is strung on me, like pearls on a string. I am the 
taste in the water, O son of Kunti, I am the light in the 
sun and moon, the syllable Om in all the Vedas, the sound 
in the atmosphere and the bravery in men," etc. (VII, 7 ff.). 
This doctrine, according to which God is separate from the 





1) XI, 55. Transl. by L. D. Barnett. 

3) Garbe, Die Bhagavadgttá (2nd Ed.), p. 65. 

3} Otto Strauss, Ethische Probleme aus dem *' Mahabhirata,” Firenze 1912 (GSAI. 
24, 1911), pp. 309 f., gives a good summary of the ethics of the Git&4, which he presentsas a 
compromise between the contradictory doctrines. 


55 
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world, though at the same time immanent in it, is taught as 
a great secret (IX, 1 ff.). There is, however, a third cate- 
gory of passages where Krsna is not mentioned at all, but 
which speak quite abruptly of the brahman (neuter) as the 
sole and highest world principle in the sense of the monism 
of the Upanisads. Moreover, side by side with verses 
mentioning the Veda in an almost scornful tone (1I, 42 ff.), 
we find other passages recommending the sacrifices prescribed 
in the Veda, and even describing the sacrifice as “a magic 
cow which fulfils all wishes” (III,-10), which is difficult to 
reconcile with that “ desireless action " that is so often praised. 

This doctrine of desireless action is sometimes described 
by the term Yoga. The same term is, however, used to denote 
various things. The usual meaning is what is generally 
understood by Yoga in Indian literature, i.e., the doctrine of 
absorption, and of the methods by which man can withdraw 
from the sense-world and become entirely absorbed in the deity. 
It is in this sense that the Bhagavadgita is sometimes called 
a Yogaésastra, or manual of Yoga. This “ practical philosophy ” 
of the yoga has its psychological and metaphysical foundation 
in the Samkhya.? The Sàmkhya, however, teaches differen- 
tiation between spirit (purusa) and matter (prakrti), plurality 
of souls, and independence and eternity of matter, and 
explains the creation as an unfolding of the world from 
original matter. Now all these are doctrines diametrically 
opposed to the doctrine of unity taught by the Upanisads and 
the Vedanta. In spite of this, the passages dealing with the 
brahman, teach the doctrine of universal unity as well. 

How can all these contradictions be explained ? Schola 
are by no means unanimous on this point. Some are cdntel 





) In V, 4f, it i» explained with great emphasis that S&mkhya and Yoga are one. 
In XVIII, 13, sámkhye krtánte cannot mean anything but “in the Simkhya system.” In 
XVIII, 19, Meee LOpUR is explained by Satkara as Küpila n: Kapile, the founder 
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to say that all these contradictions simply result from the 
fact that the Bhagavadgita is not a systematic philosophical 
work, but a mystical poem, and that, in the words of Franklin 
Edgerton, the most decided and consistent exponent of this 
opinion, it is “ poetic, mystical, and devotional, rather than 
logical and philosophical." W. von Humboldt had already 
said: “It is a sage, speaking out of the fulness and inspira- 
tion of his knowledge and of his feeling, not a philosopher * 
trained in a school, classifying his material in accordance 
with a definite method, and arrivinz at the last principles of 
his doctrine by a skilful chain-work of ideas.” ™ On the 
other hand, other scholars maintain that there are limits even 
for mystical poetry, and that the contradictions in the Gita 
can better be explained by the assumption that the poem has 
not come down to us in its original form, but like most parts 
of the Mahabharata has only received its present form asa 
result of interpolations and revisions. Some scholars had 
assumed that the Bhazavadgità had originally been a pan- 
theistic poem, which was remodelled later by the devotees of 
Visnu into a theistic poem. This is very improbable, for in 
spite of all the contradictions the whole character of the 
work is predominantly theistic. God appears as an essentially 
personal god, who, asa teacher, and in human incarnation, 
requires devotion (bhakti) of his worshippers. 
— — ————— 
ani. "Ueber die unter dem Namen Bhagavadgit& bekannte Episode des Mahübbárata," 
1825 (Gesammelte Schriften V, p. 325). The following take up more or less the same 
point of view: K T. Telang, SRE., Vol. 8, pp. 11 ff; E. W. Hopkins, JRAS. 1905, pp. 384 ff. 
and Cambridge History I, 273; L. v. Schroeder in the Introduction to his German transla. 
tion; B. Faddegon, Qamkara's Gitabhügya, toegelicht en beoordeeld, Diss., Amsterdam 
1906, pp. 12 ff.; D. van Hioloopen Labberton, ZDMG. 66, 1912, 603 f.; R. G. Bhandarkar, 
Vaisnavism, Saivism, ete., pp. 157 ff.; O. Strauss, Ethiítche Probleme aus dem Mahabharata. 
(GSAL, 24, 1911), p. 310; ZDMG, 67, 1913, 714 ff.; A. D. Keith, JRAS. 1913, p. 197 ; 1918, 
p. 548. H. Oldenberg, NGGW. 1919, 321 ff.and Das Mahabharata, pp. 39, 43, 70 ff.; 
J. N. Farquhar, Outline of the Religions Literature of India, London 1920, pp. 90 f.: 
H. Jacobi, DLZ. 1921, 716 @.'; 1922, 266 ff.; F. Edgerton, The Bhagavad Gita interpreted, 
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Taking this for granted, R. Garbe" made a direct attempt 
to reconstruct the original poem, by printing in small type 
in his translation all verses which he considers unauthentic 
i.e. interpolaied from the view-point of the Vedanta philosophy 
and the orthodox brahmanical religion. I was formerly in 
entire agreement with Garbe,” However, after repeated 
readings of the Gita and the most thorough investigation of 
the passages cut out by Garbe, I have cometo the conclusion that 
even the original poem did not teach pure theism, but theism 
tinged with pantheism. I do not now believe that we are 
justified in pronouncing as interpolated all those passages 
where Krsna speaks of himself as immanent in the world, 
as for instance the beautiful verses VII, 7 ff. On the other 
hand, I still agree with Garbe that those passages where 
mention is suddenly made of the brahman (neut.) without 
any reference to Krsna whatsoever, are interpolated (e.g. II, 
72: V, 6, 7, 10; VII, 29—VIII, 4 etc.), as well as the passages 
where ritual and sacrifices are recommended or glorified (e.g. 
III, 9-18; IX, 16-19 etc.) I think, too that the original 
Bhagavadgita was much shorter, and that the work in its 
present form contains many more interpolations and additions 
than are assumed by Garbe^ The very fact that the Bhaga- 
vadgità contains exactly 18 Adhyayas, just as the Mahabharata 
is divided into 18 Parvans and as there are 18 Puranas, is 
suspicious." Canto XI, where Krsna reveals himself to 
Arjuna in his godlike form, is of the nature of a Purana 
rather than like the work of the poet of the first sections. 





t} In his translation of the Bhagavadgita, see also ERE. II, 535 ff. and DLZ. 1922, 
98 ff.; 605 f. 

*) Also F. O. Schrader, ZDMG. 64, 340, and A. Hillebrandt, GGA. 1915, p. 628, agree 
with Garbe. Grierson, too (ERE. II, 540 f,; Ind. Ant, 37, 1909, 257) agrees with Garbe 
in counting the passages where ''Brahmnaism" is taught, among the “later” portions of 
the Gits. The scholars mentioned in Note 2 are the opponents of the view adopted by 


*) Cf. Hopkins, Great Epic, p. 371. 
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It is this very conviction of mine that the author of the 
original Gita was a great poet, that makes. me hesitate to 
attribute to him such verses as XI, 26 ff., where the heroes 
of the epic are visioned as hanging between the teeth of the 
god,—a vision by which a further excuse for the killing of 
the enemy is added to those already given in Canto II: namely 
Arjuna need not hesitate tc kill the enemies, because in 
reality they have “already been killed (by God)."" 

Where can hardly be any doubt that the Bhagavadgita 
did not belong to the original heroic poem. It is scarcely 
imaginable that an epie poet would make his heroes hold a 
philosophical conversation of 650 verses in the midst of the 
description of a battle. In all probability the original epic 
included only a very short dialogue between Arjuna and the 
hero and charioteer (not the god) Krsna. This dialogue was, 
as it were, the germ from which the present didactic poem 
grew.*) This didactic poem was originally, by its very 
nature, a text of the Ehagavatas, wherein the doctrine of 
bhakti in conjunction with the yoga doctrine of desireless 
action was taught on the foundation of the Samkhya. There 
is evidence from inscriptions that, as early asthe beginning 
of the 2nd century B. C. the religion of the Bhagavatas 
had found adherents even among the Greeks in Gandhara.” 





1) Those scholars, too, who reject Garbe's views, do not all believe in the unity 
of the Gita. Hopkins (Great Epic, pp. 215,- 234 f.) speaks of the Git4 as "clearly......... 
rewritten by a modernising hand." Oldenberg, too, thinks it likely that the earliest Gita 
concluded with II, 38, and that Adhyüyas XIII-XVIII are an appendix or appendices 
(NGGW. 1919, 333 f., 336 f.). See also Strauss, Ethische Probleme, pp. 312 f. 

*) H. Jacobi (ZDMG. 72, 1918, 323 ff.) has endeavoured to trace in the poem those 
verses (of Adhy&yas l and 11) which belonged to the old epic. But it is not impossible 
that there was no dialogue whatsoever between Kreoa and Arjona in the old heroic 
poem, and that the whole poem was originally a text independent of the epic, an Upanisad, 
which wns inserted bodily into the epic. 

3) See J. H. Marshall, JRAS. 1909, pp. 1053 ff.; J. F., Fleet, ib, 1087 1ff.; D. B. 
Bhandarkar, JBRAS, 23, 1010, 104 ff,; R. G. Bhandarkar, Ind. Ant. 41, 1912, pp. 13 ff.; 
Vnignavism, Saiviam, etc., pp. 3 f.; H. Ra ychaudhuri, Early History of the Vaishnava Sect, 
Calcutta 1920, pp. 18, 52 f., 58 ff. 


a 
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It is perhaps not too bold to assume that the old Bhagavadgita 
was written at about this time as an Upanisad of the Bhaga- 
vatas," Its language, style and metre, too, prove the work 
to be one of the earlier parts of the Mahabharata. There 
are references to the Gità in later sections of the epic," and 
the Anugità (XIV, 16-51) is surely nothing but a late imita- 
tion and continuation of the Bhagavadgità, than which it 
contains a still greater variety of doctrines. 

The Bhagavadgità was already known to the poet Bàna 
(in the 7th century A.D.) as a portion of the Mahābhārata,” 
and side by side with the Upanisads and Vedanta-sutras it 
formed one of the foundations of the philosophy of Sankara. 
Most likely it was already in the early centuries A.D. that 
it received its present form at the hands of orthodox 
Brahmans; in this form it became and has remained until 
to-day the most popular religious book for all Hindus. The 
work owes this great popularity to the very circumstance 
that the most conflicting philosophical doctrines and religious 
views are united in it, so that adherents of all schools and 
sects could make use of it, and even to-day the strictest 
Brahman is just as much edified by it as the adherent of the | 
Brahmo-Samaj and the believing theosophist under the leader- 
ship of Annie Besant. 

It is scarcely possible, however, that the Bhagavadgita 
can have arisen from the start on the basis of syncretism, 
as the latter only made its appearance more and more in 
later times. It is certain that the old and authentic Gita 
was the work of a true and great poet. It is on the strength 


1) According to K. T. Telang (SBE. Vol, B, p. 34) the Gité is “earlier than the 
third century B.C.," according to R. G. Bhandarkar (Waiggavism, Saivism, ete., p. 13) it is 
“not later than the beginning of the fourth century B. C."  Lagree with Edgerton when 
he says (L. c., p. 3): “All that we can say is that it was probably composed before tho 
beginning of our era, but not more than a few centuries before it." 

2) XII, 346, 11 with “ Harigitah” and XII, 348, 8. 

^) K, T. Telang, SBE., Vol. 8, p. 28. 
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of its poetic value, the forcefulness of its language, the 
splendour of the images and metaphors, the breath of inspira- 
tion which pervades the poem, that it has made such a deep 
impression on impressionable minds of all ages; and I am 
convinced that the poetical beauties as well as the moral 
value of the poem would find still greater appreciation, had 
the poem not been mutilated by additions and interpola- 
tions." 

Another text-book of the Bhagavatas is the Náàr&áyaniya 
(XII, 334-351); this is certainly a later work than the 
Bhagavadgita, but even this has been augmented by addi- 
tions." It is a work in true purāņa style, which teaches 
that perfection can only be attained by bhakti and the grace 
of God, who appears here under the name of Narayana. 
Here, too, we find the Bhàgavata religion and the philosophy 
of Samkhya and Yoga mingled with Vedanta ideas. The 
paradise of the pious devotees of Narayana, Svetadvipa or 
“the white island,” is described in very fantastical fashion: 

The sage Ndrada desires to look upon the only god Narayana, whose 
faithful worshipper he is, in his original nature. He therefore raises 
himself aloft by the strength cf yoga, and reaches the divine mountain 
Meru. Gazing thence to the north-west, he espies north of the ocean of 
milk the famous “ white island” lying 32,000 yojanas from Meru. On 
this island he sees '* white men without sense organs, who take no nourish- 
ment, whose eyes do not blink, from whoma most pleasant scent emanates, 
who are free from all sin, at the sight of whom evil men are dazzled, whose 
bodies are of bone hard as diamond, who are indifferent both to honour and 
scorn, like unto the children of heaven in form, endowed with shining 





!) Attention has of ten been called to the fact that, notwithstanding the many beau. 
ties and lofty thoughts, the poem has many weak points. Cf. O. Bóhtlingk, Bemerkungen 
zur Bhagavadgità (BSGW. 1897); E. W. Hopkins, Religions cf India, pp. 390, 399f, 
quoted in assent by R. Garbe, Die Bhagavadgitá, p. 16; and V. K. Rajwade, Bhandarkar 
Com, Vol., pp. 325 ff. 

*) See R. G. Bhandarkar... Vaisgavism, Saiviam, ctc. pp. 4 ff, Grierson, Ind. Ant. 37, 
1908, 261ff., 373ff. Translated into German by Deussen, Philosophische Texte des Mahá- 
bhüratam, pp. 748 ff., into Dutch by O. Lecoutere in Mélanges Charles de Harlez, Leyden 


1896, pp. 162 ff. 


TC . 
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strength, with heads in the shape of sunshades. Their voice resembles the 
rushing of torrents of rain, they have four equal testicles, feet like lotus- 
leaves, sixty white teeth and eight fangs; they lick their sun-like faces 
with their tongues, and are full of love for God." !'! 

It seems evident that the '* white island" as well as the 
divine mountain Meru and the ocean of milk, belongs to the 
province of mythology, and not to that of historical geography. 
-A few scholars have, however, tried to identify the ocean of 
milk with Lake Issyk-Kul or Lake Balkhash, and the “ white 
island" with a land of '* white men" in the north, inhabited 
by Nestorian Christians," so that we should have to assume 
that there was Christian influence in the Nàràyaniya. In 
my opinion, the description of Svetadvtpa does not remind us 
of the Christian Eucharist, but of heavenly regions such as 
Vaikuntha, Goloka, Kailisa and the Sukhfvati paradise of the 
Buddha Amitàbha. 

Though Sáàmkhya and Yoga stand in the foreground of 
most of the philosophical sections of the Mahabharata, we 
nevertheless find everywhere interpolated passages where the 
Vedanta is taught, and a few longer passages like the Sanat- 
sujátiya (V, 41-46) have been inserted with an entirely 
Vedàntist teaching.) However, as regards poetical value, 
there is none of the philosophical sections of the 


^) XII, 335, 6-12. A tongue of this kind also belongs to the 32 characteristics of 
a Buddha, who, however, has only forty white teeth, e.g., Suttanip&ta, Selasutta (SBE., 
Vol. 10, Tl, p. 101). 

*) Of. J. Kennedy, JRAS. 1907, 481f,, R. Garbe, AR. 16, 1913, 516M, and Indien und 
das Christentum, Tübingen 1914, pp. 192 f., Grierson, ERE. II, p. 549. On the other hand, 
s. Winternitz, Oesterreich. Monateschrift fur den Orient, 41,1915, pp. 185 f., and H. 
Raychaudhuri, Early History of the Vaishnava Sect, pp. 79 ff. 

*) For the philosophical doctrines contained in the Mahābhārata s. E, W. Hopkins, 
The Great Epic of India, pp. 85-190, J. Dahlmann, Die Samkhya-Philosophie ala Naturlehre 
und Erlósungslehre nach dem Mahābhārata, Berlin 1902, P. Deussen, AGPh I, 3, pp. 8-144. 
—— to Deussen ani] Dahlmann, I consider it wrong to speak of an "epic philosophy " 
asa ''transition philosophy" between the philosophy of the Upanigads and that of the 
later systems. The epic proper has no connection with philosophy at all, and the “ pseudo- 
epics” contains a mixture of | philosophical doctrines belonging to widely different times. 
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Mahabharata which could bear the least comparison with 
the Bhagavadgita. 

On the other hand, many a precious gem of Indian poetry 
is to be found in those didactic pieces which deal with ethical 
questions, e. g., the oft-discussed question regarding the 
relationship of destiny and human action (karman), or con- 
tain general ethical doctrines—without regard to any parti- 
cular philosophical or religious views. The following transs 
lations may serve at least as a small sample of the abundance 
of beauty and wisdom which lies hidden in these verses of 
the Mahabharata: 


“The wound a foeman's trenchant steel 
Inflicts, in time again will heal; 
The tree a woodman’s axe o’erthrows 
Svon sprouts again, and freshly grows; 
But never more those wounds are closed, 
Which harsh and cutting words have caused." 


“The gods no club, like herdsmen, wield 
To guard the man they deign to shield: 
On those to whom they grace will show 
They understanding sound bestow; 
But rob of sense and insight all 
Of whom their wrath decrees the fall. 
These wretched men,—their minds deranged,— 
See all they see distorted, changed ; 
For good to them as evil looms, 
* And folly wisdom’s form assumes,” 


“ With meekness conquer wrath, and ill with ruth, 
By giving niggards vanquish, lies with truth,” 


'* Reviling meet with patience; ne'er 
To men malignant malice bear. 
Harsh tones and wrathful language greet 
With gentle speech and accents sweet. 
When struek return not thou the blow. 


56 
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Even zods their admiration shew 
Of men who thus entreat a foe." 


“ That foe repel not with a frown 
Who claims thy hospitable aid; 
A tree refuses not its shade 
To him who comes to hew it down." 


“ Thou mark’st the faults of other men, 
Although as mustard seeds minute; 
Thine own escape thy partial ken, 
Though each in size a Bilva fruit." *! 


* A man should do with all his might 
The good his heart has once designed. 
Ne'er let him wrong with wrong requite, 
But be to others ever kind." 


“The good kind actions recollect, 
But base injurious deeds forget; 
On doing good to others set, 
They never recompense expect.” 


« Tis not for gain, for fame, from fear, 
That righteous men injustice shun, 
And virtuous men hold virtue dear; 
An inward voice they seein to hear 
Which tells that duty must be done.” 


« Whene'er thy acts the source must be 
Of good or ill to other men, 
Deal thou with them in all things then 
As thou would'st have them deal with thee." *) 





+) Matthew vii, 3f. 

*) V, 33, 77, BO f., 34, 41, III, 194, 7, V, 35, 11, XII, 146, 5, f, 74, 82, IIT, 206, 
44, II, 72, 7, XII, 158, 58, V, 38, 72 (Roy's edition), translated by J. Muir, Metrical 
Translations from Sanskrit Writers, pp. 93, 9, 88, 110, 85, 81 and 84. 
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THE HARIVAMSA, AN APPENDIX TO THE MAHABHARATA." 


What has been said in the preceding chapters must 
suffice to give an idea of the eighteen books (parvans) of the 
Mahabharata. ‘The Indians, however, regard also the 
Harivamsa, a work which is in reality a Purana and is also 
occasionally called “ Harivamsa-Purana " as part of the 
Mahabharata. Yet the book is not even by the Indians 
termed a nineteenth ** Parvan,” but a <Khila, i.e. a supple- 
ment or appendix to the Mahabharata. This ‘“ appendix,” 
it is true, isa work of 16,374 verses (Slokas), that is, longer 
than the Iliad and the Odyssey put together. But its literary 
value is by no means in direct proportion to its size. It is 
above all not a * poem;" in no sense the work of any one 
poet, but a jumbled or quite loosely connected mass of texts— 
legends, myths and hymns— serving for the glorification of the 
god Visnu. The Harivamsa is not even the work of one 
compiler. The last third of it is surely only a later appendix 
to the appendix, and also in the remaining parts of the work 
many portions were probably inserted at quite different 
times. 

The connection of the Harivamsa with the Mahabharata 
itself is purely external and is limited essentially to the fact 
that the same Vaisampàayana who is said to have recited the 
whole Mahabharata to Janamejaya," is also regarded as the 


reciter of the Harivamsa. In connection with the frame 


story of the Mahabharata, Saunaka, at the beginning of the 
appendix, requests UgraSravas, after he has told him all the 
beautiful stories of the Bharatas, to relate something about the 
Vrsnis and Andhakas—the families to which Krsna belongs. 





‘) Cf. A. Holfsmann, Das Mahabharata, II, pp. 272-298, and E. W. Hopkins, Glean- 


ings from the Harivaméa in Festschrift Windisch, pp. 68 ff. The Harivarmfa has been. 


translated into French by 8. A. Langlois, Paris, 1534-35. " 


*) See ubove, pp. 823 f. "d 


- 
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Thereupon Ugra$ravas remarks that exactly the same request 
had been made by Janamejaya to Vaisampayana after the 
recitation of the Mahabharata, and the latter had then related 
all that which he himself was now going to repeat. Thus 
all that follows is placed in the mouth of Vaisampayana. 
Besides this, in a few verses at the beginning and a complete 
lengthy song at the end of the appendix," the praise of the 
Mahabharata including the Harivaméa is sung in extravagant 
verses, and the religious merit acquired by the reciting and 
hearing of the whole poem is emphasized. This exhausts 
practically everything whereby the Harivamsa itself shows 
its connection with the Mahabbarata. As far as the contents 
are concerned, the HarivamSa has no more in common with 
the Mahabharata than the Puranas; for many legends, in 
particular brahmanical legends and myths, which occur in the 
Mahabharata, reappear in different versions in the Harivamsa 
as well as in the Puranas. 

The Harivamsa consists of three great sections, the first of 
which is entitled Harivamsaparvan. The title“ Harivam$a," 
i.e. “ genealogy of Hari,”*) which was given to the whole 
appendix is in reality only applicable to this first book. It 
begins in the manner of the Purünas with a rather confused 
account of the Creation and all sorts of mythological 
narratives, thus of Dhruva, who became the Pole Star (62 ff.), 
of Daksa and his daughters, the female ancestors of the gods 
and demons (101 ff.), and others. The story of Vena, the 
Titan who was opposed to the Veda and to sacrifice, and his 
son Prthu, the first king of men, is narrated in detail." 
Numerous legends, for instance those of Visvamitra and 
Vasistha (706 ff.) are worked into the genealogy of the solar 
dynasty (545 ff.), ie. of King Iksvaku and his descendants, 





1) AdhySya 323, see below. 
*) Harí is onc of the most nsual of the innumerable names of the god Viggu. 
*) Prrhtipakhyind, Aliy. 4-0, vss. 257-405. | 
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who trace their origin back to the sun-god. Regardless 
of any connection with this genealogy there is then inserted 
a ritual portion about the fathers and the sacrificial service 
due to them." Then follows (1312 ff.) the genealogy of the 
lunar dynasty, which sprang from Atri, the son of the moon- 
god (Soma). One of Soma’s grandsons was the renowned 
Pururaras, whose love adventures with  Urra$i are related 
in a very archaic form which rather closely approaches the 
Satapatha-Brüáhmana.! Among the descendants of Purüravas 
are Nahusa and Yayati. Yadu, the son of the latter, is the 
ancestor of the  Yàdavas, to whom Vasudeva belongs, as 
whose son Krsna the god Visnu is born on earth. After the 
genealogy of the human Krsna has thus been given, there 
follow a series of songs (2131 ff.) dealing entirely with the 
god Visnu and thus, to a certain extent, containing the divine 
previous history of Krsna. 

The second great section of the Harivamsa, entitled 
Visnuparvan," deals almost exclusively with Krsna, the 
god Visnu become mortal. All the stories of the birth and 
childhood, the heroic deeds and love adventures of the 
human, often all-too-human, cowherd-god, are related here 
at great length; they are also related in greater or less 
detail in some of the Purfinas, and have made the name 
Krsna one of the most familiar to every Hindu. While the 
best and wisest among the Visnu-worshippers honour Krsna 
above all as the herald of the pious doctrines of the Bhagavad- 
gita, it is the Krsna of the legends, as they are related in the 
Harivamsa and in the Puranas, who is now honoured and 


1!) Pitrkaipe, " ancestral ritual," Adhy. 16-24, vss. 835-1311. The story of Brahma- 
datta, who understands the languages of the animals, is inserted in Adhy. 21, vss. 1185 ff. ; 
this is translated and discussed by Th. Benfey in “ Orient und Occident," Vol. II, 1862, 
pp. 133-171, and by Leumann, WZKM., 6, 1892, pp. 1 ff. 

*) Adhy, 26, vss, 1363-1414, translated by K. Geldner in “ Vedische Studien" I, 
p. 240 ff. Ct. above p. 209. m 

*) Adhy. 57 ff,» vas. 3180 ff. i$ ^ 
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worshipped as a lofty god, and now exalted as an ideal of the 
most perfect manhood, by the millions of Hindus of all classes 
throughout India till the present day. It is this god of the 
legends, and not the Krsna of the Mahabharata, the cunning 
friend of the Pandavas, of whom the Greek Megasthenes 
already talked as the “ Indian Hercules." In order to give at 
least an idea of these Krsna legends which are important alike 
in the history of literature and the history of religion, the 


contents of the second section of the Harivam$a shall here 
be briefly sketched. 


In the town of Mathura there reigned a bad king Kamta. To him 
Narada announced that he would meet his death at the hands of the eighth 
son of Devaki, the sister of his father and the wife of Vasudeva. Then 
Kamsa determines to kill all Devaki’s children. He has Devak! closely 
guarded by his servants, and six of her children are killed immediately 
after birth. The seventh child, that brother of Krsna who is later known 
as “ Rama with the ploughshare," “ Balarama,” or “ Baladeva," is 
rescued by Nidr&,') the goddess of sleep, by her transferring the boy, 
before he is born, from the womb of Devak! to that of Hodini, another 
wife of Vasudeva. The eighth son, however, and this was Krsna, was 
exchanged by Vasudeva himself, immediately after birth, in order to 
rescue him from Kamsa, with the daughter of the cowherd Nanda‘and his 
wife YaSoda, who was born at the same time. So the little daughter of 
the latter is dashed against a rock by Kamsa, while Krsna is regarded as 
the son of a cowherd and grows up among the cowherds. Rama, too, 
is entrusted to the protection of the cowherd family by Vasudeva, and the 
two boys grow up together in the cowherds’ station, Even as a suckling 
Krsna performs wondrous miracles. One day, when his foster-mother 
YaSoda, after having laid the sleeping child under a waggon, lets him 
wait too long for food, he begins to struggle impatiently with hands and 
feet, and finally overthrows the heavy waggon with one foot. In mad . 
merriment the boys Krsna and Ráma later rush through forest and field, 
and make much trouble for the simple cowherd's wife. On one occasion 





1) Perhaps the circumstance that Nidré is also the name of Dury, gave rise to the 
interpolation of a hymn to this goddess, the Aryástava (Adhy. 59 = vas, 3265-3303). But 


the interpolation of such bywmns (stotras) is characteristic of all Purügaus. 


-= 
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she hardly knows what to do, so she ties a rope round little Krsna's body 
and fastens him tightly to a heavy mortar, saying angrily : “ Now run, 
if thou canst.” But the boy not only drags away the mortar with him, 
but as the mortar gets caught between two gigantic trees, he tears out the 
mighty trees by their roots. Horrified, the cowherds and the foster- 
mother see the boy sitting langhing between the branches of the trees, 
but he himself is uninjured. 

After seven years had elapsed, the boys grew tired of the cowherds' 
station. So Krsna caused innumerable wolves to issue from his body; 
which frightened the cowherds so much that they decided to wander 
further. They wandered with their flocks to the Vrndá-forest. Here 
the boys now run happily through the forest. Hut one day Krsna strolls 
alone—now playing now singing, now whistling on a leaf, now blowing on 
the cowhard’s flute—along the banks of the river Jumna, and reaches the 
deep lake in which the snake-king Ka/iya dwells, who, with his retinue, 
poisons the water of the Jumnà and makes the whole neighbourhood 
unsafe. With swift determination, Krsna plunges into the lake, in order 
to overcome the frightful dragon. Soon the five-headed, fire-breathing 
monster appears, and a host of snakes rush furiously upon the youthful 
hero, surrounding and biting him. But he soon frees himself, presses the 
heads of the monster on the ground, and jumps with force on to the middle 
head, so that the dragon confesses himself conquered and retreats into the 
deep with the whole brood of snakes. 

Soon afterwards he also slays the demon Dhenuka, who, in the form 
of an ass, guards the mountain Govardhana. Another demon, the giant 
Pralamba, does not venture to tackle Krsna, but is slain by Rama, the 
brother of the latter. 

In the autumn the cowherds, according to their custom, wish to 
arrange a great feast in honour of the rain god Indra. Krsna will have 
none of this worship of Indra. '* We are cowherds who wander through 
the forests, wlio always live by the wealth of cows, the cows are our deity, 
the hills and forests.” (8808) In such words he invites the cowherds to 
arrange a mountain-sacrifice instead of the Indra celebration, which the 
cowherds do. At this Indra is so enraged that he sends down a frightful 
storm. But Krsna lifts up the mountain Govardhana and holds it like an 
umbrella over the cowherds and their flocks, so that they are entirely 
sheltered. After seven days the storm ceases, Krsna restores the mountain 
to its place, and Indra humbly recognises in Krsna the exalted god Vigpu. 

Then the cowherds praise and worship him as a god, but he smilingly 
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declares that he only desires to be their relative ; the time will come later 
when they will recognise his true nature. And, as a cowherd among cow- 
herds, he lives in youthful happiness. He organises bull-fights and tour- 
naments with the strongest among the cowherds. On the lovely autumn 
nights, however, his heart rejoiced in the round dances,!') which the 
beautiful cowherdesses, who are all enamoured of the hero-youth, perform 
in the moonlight, singing of his deeds and jestingly imitating his play, his 
merry glance, his gait, his dancing and his singing. 

. Once, when Krsna was enjoying himself with the cowherdesses, 
Arista, a demon in the form of a bullock, appeared. Krsna tears out one 
of his horns and slays him with it. 

The fame of all the heroic deeds of Krsna reaches the ears of Kamsa 
and causes him anxiety. In order to get him out of the way, he sends for 
the two youthful heroes to come to Mathura, where, at a festival, they are 
to fight with his best wrestlers. But no sooner has he arrived in the town 
than Krsna performs wonderful miracles and feats of strength. Thus he 
bends the king’s great bow, which even the gods cannot bend, with such 
strength that, with a tremendous crash, it breaks in twain. Krsna pulls 
out the tusk of an elephant which Kamsa lets loose upon the youths, and 
kills the elephant with it. The two powerful champion wrestlers with 
whom Kamsa confronts the youths are also killed by them. Filled with 
rage, the king now commands that the cowherd-youths and all cowherds 
shall be driven out of his kingdom. ‘Then Krgna springs like a lion upon 
Kamea, drags him by his hair into the centre of the arena and kills him. 

After some time the two brothers go to Ujjein, in order to learn the 
art of archery from a famous teacher there. A son of this teacher has 
perished in the sea, and as his fee, he demands that Krsna shall bring him 
back thisson. Then Krgna descends into the underworld, overcomes the 
god of death, Yama, and brings the boy back to his father. 

In order to avenge the death of Kamsa, his father-in-law JarasandAa 
goes forth with many allied princes to fight against the Yadavas, besieges 
Mathura, is repeatedly repulsed by Krsna, but always renews his attacks, 
until at last he is compelled to retreat. These battles with Jarüsandha 
are described in a long series of narratives. e 





1) These are the dances called Rasa or Hallióa, accompanied by pantomimioc repre- 
sentations, and which still to-day take place in some parts of India, and, for instance, in 
Kathiawad are still known by à name corresponding to the Sanskrit “ Hallia” (Cf. the 
Indian monthly magazine " East and West," Vol. I, 748 f., May, 1902.) 
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In the same way the following narrative of the rape of Rukmini is 
spun out. King Bhigmaka of Vidarbha has promised his daughter 
Rukmini in marriage to Kine Sisupála, and the wedding was about to be 
celebrated. Then Krsna comes with his brother Rama to the marriage- 
feast and Avdnaps the bride. The deeply-offended princes pursue him, but 
are repulsed by Rama. Rukmin, the brother of the kidnapped girl, swears 
he will never return to his native town, unless he has killed Krsna and 
brought his sister back. A fierce fight takes place, in which Rukmin is 
defeated ; but in response to the entreaties of Rukmini Krsna grants hime 
his life. In order not to break his oath, Rukmin founds a new town for 
himself. In Dvàrakà the marriage of Krsna with Rukmini takes place. 
With her he begets ten sons, but later marries seven queens and sixteen 
thousand other wives, with whom he begets thousands of sons. Pradyumna, 
a son of Krsna and Rukmint,?) later marries a daughter of Rukmin, 
and their son Aniruddba marries a grand-daughter of Rukmin. At the 
marriage of Aniruddha, Rama and Rukmin quarrel over a game of dice, 
and the latter is slain by Rama. In connection with this there is a glori- 
fication of the deeds of Rama.*? 

Then follows the story of the slaying of Narukéa.*) This Naraka 
i$ a demon, who has stolen the ear-rings of Aditi, and also otherwise gives 
the gods much trouble. At the request of Indra Krgna fights against him 
and kills him. 

The next narrative ) shows us Krsna in a battle against Indra. 
The seer Narada once brought Krsna a blossom from the heavenly tree 
Parijaia, which Krsna gave to his beloved Rukmini. Then Satyabhama, 
one of his other wives, grows terribly jealous, and sulks until Krana 
promises to bring her the whole Párijáta-tree from heaven. But as Indra 
will not willingly surrender the tree, Krsoa challenges him to fight. 
This leads to a long and violent battle between the two gods, which, how- 
ever, is finally settled peaceably by Aditi, the mother of gods. 

There follows a rather extensive didactic portion,^, only very 





!) Into the old legend, in which Kegpa appears ns hero later portions are here 
interpolated, in which he appears as god Vigga in his full divinity. 

*) He is an incarnation of the god of love. 

3) Baladevama@hatmyakathana, Adhy. 120, 6766-6786. 

*) Narakavadha, Adhy&yas 121-123 = 6787-6988. d | * 

5) Pürijátaharage, Adby. 124-140: 6989-7956. A hymn to Siva is inserted (Maha- 
devastavana), Adhy. 131 — 7415-7455. 

9?) Punyakaridhi, Adhy. 136.140 = vas. 1722-1956, 
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slightly connected with this long section, and really belonging to scientific 
eroticism, the Aamaéastra. This is an instruction (in the form of a conver- 
sation between the wives of Krsna and the wise Narada, who, however, 
refers to Là, the wife of Siva, as his authority) upon Pwnyatas and 
Fratakas, i.e. ceremonies, festivals and vows, by means of which a wife can 
make her body pleasing to her husband and assure herself of his favour. 
But as these ceremon es are efficacious only for virtuous wives, a few 
instruetions upon the duties of wives (7754 ff.) are given at the beginning. 

The next section ') again relates Krsna's battles with the demons. 
The Asuras of the “six towns" (Satpura) steal the daughters of the 
pious Brahmadatta. Krsna comes to his rescue and kills Nikumbha, the 
king of the Asuras, and restores the Brahman his daughters. 

Then follows an entirely Sivaite passage, which has nothing to 
do with Krsna, and relates how the thousand-headed demon Andhiaka is 
killed by Siva. 

The following section?) reverts to Krsna and relates another story of 
the killing of the Asura Nikumbha. The Yàdavas, with Krsna and Rama 
at their head, undertake a pilgrimage to the sea to a sacred bathing-place 
in order to celebrate a great joyous festival there. Krgna with his sixteen 
thousand wives, Rama with his only wife Revat!, and youths of the 
Yàdavas with thousands of courtesans give themselves up to playing and 
singing, feasting and drinking, and all kinds of enjoyments in the water 
and on the sea-shore.*) During these festivities the demon Nikumbha 
kidnaps Bhanumati, a daughter of the Yādava Bhanu. Krsna’s son 
Pradyumna pursues the Asura and brings the stolen one back, while Krsna 
himself kills Nikumbha. 

The following cantos " deal almost exclusively with Pradyumna, 
the son of Krsna. First the story of the marriage of Pradyumna with 
Prabhavati, the daughter of the Asura Pajranaóha, is related, in which the 
heavenly flamingoes intervene in bringing about the bond of love just asin 
the Nala-song flamingoes are the messengers of love between Nala and 


re 


) Satpuravadha, Adhy. 141-144 — vas, 7957-8198. 
1) Andhakavadha, Adhy. 145 f. vas, 8199.8300, 
*) Bhünumatiharana, Adhy. 147-149 = vss. 8301-8549. 
*) The brilliant description of these voluptuons scenes fills two cantos (147 f.— 
8301-8470). 
. 5) Adhy. 150 ff, vas, 8550 ff. Freely rendered into German in the beautifol poem 
“ Pradyumna " by Schack, " Stimmen vom Ganges,” pp. 67 ff. 
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Damayant!. In order to win Prabhavati, Pradyumna, disguised as an 
actor, comes with a whole troupe of actors to the court of Wajranabha. 
Then all sorts of plays are performed,'? with which the Asuras are 
greatly charmed. But Pradyumna uses the lovely nights for secretly 
enjoying the pleasures of love with Prabhavati. Finally Vajranübha hears 
of the love-intrigue, and, fall of anger, he is about to have Pradyumna 
thrown into fetters. But the latter kills the warriors who rush towards 
him, and the Asura king himself. Thereupon he enters Dvārakā with his 
beloved one. | " 

The second narrative ?? treats of the youthful love of Pradyumna : 
how he is kidnapped by Asuras seven days after his birth and grows up in 
the house of the demon SamAara ; how Mayavati, the wife of the latter, 
burns with love for the beautiful youth and enlightens him on the fact that 
he is not her son, but the son of Krsna and Rukmint; how Pralyumna 
then kills Sambara after a desperate fight *) and finally, united with 
Mayavati, returns to his native town, where he is joyfully received by his 
parents, 

For no reason at all, the daily prayer of hàáma,*! a litany consisting 
of an enumeration of divine beings, 1s inserted here. 

After a few shorter pieces, legends and speeches in praise of Krsna, 
the book concludes with the story of the “battle of Bàna" 5*/ and the 
love affair of Aniruddha, the son of Pradyumna, with Usa, the daughter of 
the Asura-king Bana. ‘The latter is a favourite of the god Siva. Krsna 
comes to the aid of Aniruddha, who is hard pressed by Bina; and the 
fightiug with Bana leads to a violent battle between Siva and Visnu, by 
which the whole world is seriously menaced. But Brahman comes to the 
aid of the earth and creates peace between the two gods, by declaring that 





!) This (8672 ff.) is perhaps one of the oldest, certainly one of the most interesting 
mentions of dramas and dramatic performances in Indian literature. Not only scenes 
from the life of Krgna are here produced, but dramatizations of the great epic Rámüyana 
and of the story of Reyaéphga (cf. above pp. 399 ff.) are also expressly mentioned. 
Unfortunately the age of this piece called '* Pradyamnottara," is quite uncertain, Cf. 
Sylvain Lévi, “ Le thé&tre indien," Paris, 1860, pp. 327 ff., and A. B. Keith. The Sanskrit 
Drama, Oxford 1924, pp. 28, 47 f. 

*) Sambaravadha, Adhy. 163-167 — vas. 9208-9487. 

3) In this he is helped by Durgë, whom he invokes in a hymn (Pradyumna-krta 
Durgüstava, Adhy. 166 = 9423-0430). 

*) Baladevühnika, Adhy. 168 = vas. 9488-9501. 

*) Banayuddha, Adhy. 176-190 9806-11062. 
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Siva and Visnu are one. Here follows a hymn (stotra) glorifying these 
two as identical deities.' With the marriage of Aniruddha and Usa, 
which is celebrated with great magnificence in Dvàravati, the book ends. 

The intermingling of stotras (hymns) as that of Visnu- 
Siva here, shows particularly to how great an extent the 
Harivamsa is a collection of texts for religious purposes, and 
not an epic poem.? 

But while in Book II there are still some remains of a 
Krsna epic which must certainly once have existed, Book III, 
called Bhavisyaparvan (11063 ff.), is only a loose collec- 
tion of Purana texts. "The title Bhavisyaparvan, i.e. “section 
of the future" refers only to the first cantos of this book, 
which contain prophecies regarding the coming ages of the 
world. Here is relat»d the story of a horse-sacrifice which 
Janamejaya wished to offer; but Vyasa foretells him that 
this sacrifice would not be successful, for the godless age of 
Kali will dawn, which will be followed only a long time later 
by the Krta-age of virtue and piety. This section ? forms 
a complete whole and is even termed an independent poem. 
Then follow, without any connection, two differ»nt accounts 
of the Creation." A third section dealsin great detail with 
the incarnations of Visnu as a boar, a man-lion and dwarf.? 


*) Hariharütmakastava, Adhy. 184— vss. 10660-10697. This is one of the few places 
in Indian literature where there is a mention of Trimürti, For Hari (Vignu) and Hara 
(Siva) are not only identical with each other, but also with Brahman, 

*) How largely the Harivaméa is regarded as a religious book, is proved by the 
circumstance that it is the custom in the courts of justice in Nepal to place a copy of the 
Harivamó$a on the head of the witness, if he is a Hindu, in the same way as the Koran is 
placed upon the head of a Mohammedan. (A. Barth, Roligions of India, p. 156 note). 

^) Adhy. 191-1096 vss. 11063-11278. The passage is commended, in 11270 f., as a 
great ornate poem (mabékavyam). Bot verses 11082 ff. already say clearly that the 
Harivaméa is concluded, and that the story of Janamejaya's horse-sacritice only forms 
an appendia to the Harivamia, The subsequent sections are most probably only later 
additions. 

*) Pausgkaraprüdurbhava, Adhy. 197-222 — vas. 11279-12277. 

*) Adhy. 223.263- vss. 12278-14390. Brahman begins a hymn to Visou (Vignu- 
stotra) 12880 ff. (Adhy. 238). Kaéyapa utters n hymn in prose to the *' Great Spirit” 
(Mah&purugastava) 14114 ff. (Adhy. 259). 
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Next follows a section which, like the last one in Book II, 
pursues the tendency to harmonise Visnu- and Siva-worship. 
Alternately Visnu sings a hymn to Siva and Siva to Visna.” 
The next passage again deals with a heroic deed of Krsna, 
namely the slaying of King Paundra, who rises up against 
Krsna.” The last longer section of the Harivam$a is the 
legend (upakhyana) of the two Siva-worshippers Hamsa and 
Dimbhaka, who are humiliated by Krsna-Visnu.*’ . 

There is appended yet another long canto which, in most 
extravagant fashion, tells of the merit of reading the Mahéa- 
bharata and the reward of heaven which awaits the reader, 
and further prescribes the presents which one should give 
to the readers (vicaka) after the close of every parvan, and 
finally ends with a song in praise of the Mahabharata as the 
most sacred and most exalted of all “text-books” (sastra).* 
Above all, however, itis boasted that the work serves for 
the glorification of Visnu, for: *In the Veda, in the Rama- 
yana and in the sacred Bharata, O bravest of Bharata’s des- 
cendants, everywhere, at the beginning, at the end, and in the 
middle Hari is glorified.” ? 

Strange to say, after all the glorifications of Visnu, and 
after the actual conclusion of the book, there still follows a 
canto? in which the god Siva comes into his own, and it is 
related how he destroyed the three castles (Tripura) of the 
demons. Yet even here a final verse in praise of the “ great 
yogin " Visnu is added, 


— 


) Kailüsayütra, Adhy. 264.28]- vss. 14391-15031. Adhy. 278; lávarastuti, Adhy. 
279 and 281. "Vignustotra 

2) Paundrakavadha, Adhy. 282-203 = vss. 15032-15375. 

*) Hamgadimbhakopakhyana, Adhy. 204-322 = vss. 15376-16139. 

*) Adhy. 323 vss. 16140-16238:  Sarvaparvünukirttana. The enumeration of the 
Parvans partly contains other names than our editions. The contents of this adhyáyna 
coincide with similar songs of praise in Book I of the Mahábhürnta. Cf. above, pp. 325 f. 

*) Verse 16232. 

*) Tripuravadha, Adhy. 324 — vas, 16239-16324, 
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The book finally concludes with a short summing-up of 
the contents of the Harivamsa and an enumeration of the 
religious gains one acquires by hearing this “ Purana.” 

The fact that the Harivamsa is absolutely and entirely a 
Puràna is also shown by the numerous, often literally identical, 
coincidences with passages in several of the most important 
Puranas.” Nevertheless, it was necessary to speak of the 
-Harivamsa here, and not only later in the chapter on the 
Puranas, not only because this work is regarded by the 7ndians 
as belonging to the Mahabharata, but also because this supple- 
ment and the way in which it is added to the epic is pecu- 
liarly adapted for throwing light on the history of the Maha- 
bharata itself. We will now turn to this history. 


Tug AGE AND HISTORY OF THE MAHABHARATA. 


We have now given a survey of all that has come down 
to us as “ Mahābhārata” in manuscripts and editions, and 
are now faced with the question: How and when did this 
gigantic work originate ? 

Already in the short account of the contents of the 
actual heroic poem (pp 328-375) the reader must have 
noticed a contradiction, which is still more noticeable in the 
reading of the Mahabharata itself. While the poem in its 
present form absolutely takes the part of the Pandavas, and 
describes the Pandavas as not only brave beyond measure, 
but also as noble and good, and on the other hand represents 
the Kauravas as treacherous and mischievous,—the poem, in 
remarkable self-contradiction, relates that all the heroes of 
the Kauravas fall through treachery or in unfair fight." 


———— —— — —————Ó 
+) Brahma-, Padma-, Viepu-, Bhagavata-, and especially Véyu-Puriga, The 
Garuds-Parina communicates the contents of the Mahābhārata and of the Harivamáa in 


extract. A. Holtzmann, Das Mahábhárata, IV, pp. 32, 35, 37 f., 40, 42 ff., 47 ff., 56. 


* 


*) See above, pp- 861 E bd 
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It is still more striking that all the treachery emanates from 
Krena, that heis always the instigator of all the deceit and 
defends the conduct of the Pandavas. And this is the same 
Krsna who in many parts of the Mahabharata and more 
especially in the Harivaméa, is praised and glorified as an 
incarnation of Visnu, the highest god, and as the ideal and 
prototype of every virtue. 

How can these remarkable contradictions be explained ? 
Upon this there can only be conjectures. First, there is 
probably justification for the supposition, although we have 
only the authority of the Mahabharata itself for it, thata 
change of dynasty did actually once take place in the North- 
west of India as the result of a great war, and that these quasi- 
historical events form the foundation of the epic itself." Start- 
ing out from this, we can well imagine that the original heroic 
songs dealing with the fight between the hostile cousins, 
were sung among the bards who were still near Duryodhana 
himself or the house of the Kauravas, but that, in the course 
of time, as the rule of the victorious Pandavas was more and 
more firmly established, these songs were transmitted to 
bards who were in the employ of the new ruling race. In 
the mouths of these bards those alterations were then under- 
taken which made the Pandavas appear in a favourable light 
and the Kauravas in an unfavourable one, without its being 
possible to eradicate completely the original tendency of the 
songs. In our Mahabharata the nucleus of the epic, the 





1) Even those who find a mythological nucleus in the legend underlying the epic, 
admit that there are also historical elementa in it. Thus A. Ludwig ''Uber dns Verhältnis 
des mythischen Elementes zu der historischen Grundlage des Mabáübbháürata," (Abbhand. 
lungen der k. böhmischen Ges d. Wissensch. VI, 12.) Prague, 1884. Pargiter and Grierson 
(JRAS., 1968, pp. 309 f., 602 ff.) have expressed the opinion that, underlying the war 
between the Kauravas and the Págdgavas there may be the historical fact of a battle of 
nations (a fi, ht between the nations of Madhyndesa and the other nations of India) and at 
the same time a fight between a warrior party on the one side and a priestly party on 
the other. I do not consider that there is any — of this historical construction. 
€f. Hopkins, Cambridge History, T, p. 275. 
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deseription of the great battle, is placed in the mouth of 
Sanjaya, the charioteer of Dhrtarastra, that is, in the mouth 
of the bard of the Kauyavas. It is precisely in these battle- 
scenes that the Kauravas appear in the most favourable light. 
The whole Mahabharata, on the other hand, is recited, accord- 
ing to the frame-story contained in Book I, by Vyiüsa's pupil, 
Vaisampayana at the snake-sacrifice of Janamejaya. This 
Janamejaya, however is regarded as a descendant of the 
Pandava Arjuna, which agrees well with the fact that, in the 
Mahabharata as a whole, the Pandavas are preferred to the 
Kauravas." 

As regards Krsna, the race of the Yadavas to which he 
belongs, is described in several places in the Mahabharata 
asa cowherd-tribe of rough manners, and he himself is re- 
peatedly scorned by hostile heroes as “cowherd " ard *' slave." 
In the ancient heroic poem, he was certainly nothing more 
than a prominent leader of that cowherd-tribe and had 
nothing divine about bim. Even behind the Krspa-legends 
of the Harivamsa there seems to be a foundation of older 
legends, in which Krsna was not yet a god, but the hero of a 
rough tribe of cowherds. It is difficult to believe that Kresna, 
the friend and counsellor of the Pandavas, Krsna, the herald 


*) I do not think that there was a systematic remodelling (as is the view of 
Holtzmann), but that gradual changes were made. J. v. Negelein (OLZ. 1908, 336 f.) 
refutes this theory by observing that the ancient epic took no stock whatsoever of.the moral 
point of view, that it portrayed both parties in almost equal light and shade, and that it 
merely rejoiced in the actnal display of strength. A similar view is taken by Oldenberg 
(Das Mahābhārata, pp. 35 ff.) who, like Hopkins (Cambridge! History, 1, 265) believes that 
the moral reflections cast on the conduct of the Págdavas belong to a more modern age, 
“when a finer morality had begun to temper the crude royal and military spirit." Hertel 
(WZKM, 24, 1910, 421) seeks to explain the contradiction of the treacherous behaviour of 
the Pápdavas and the poet's siding with them, by saying that the Mahübhürain has the 
character of a niti&astra and that, according to the rules of politics, the king is justified 
in or even in duty bound to the utilisation of cunning. These scholars, however, forget 
that the speeches in which the P&gdavas' manner of fighting is condemned as dishonour- 
able, do’ not belong to the didactic additions to the epic, but are interwoven with the 
decaription of the fight itself, and do not in the least bear the stamp of later additions. 
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of the doctrines of the Bhagavadgita, Krsna, the youthful 
hero and demon-slayer, Krsna, the favourite and lover of the 
cowherdesses, and finally Krgna, the incarnation of the exal- 
ted god Visnu, can be one and the same person, It is far 
more likely that there were two or several traditional Krspas, 
who were merged into one deity at a later time. Krgna, the 
son of Devaki, is mentioned in the Chandogya-U panisad 
(III, 17) as a pupil of Ghora Angirasa, who expounds doc- 
trines which at least in a few points coincide with those of the 
Bhagavadgita. For this reason we can scarcely separate this 
old sage of the time of the Upanisads from the Krsna of the 
Bhagavadgita." It is possible that this Krsna was the foun- 
der of the Bhagavata religion, and that like so many other 
founders of religions in India, he was made into an incar- 
nation of the god worshipped by his adherents.” It is 
possible, moreover, that Krsna did not figure at all in 
the original epic, and was introduced only later, perhaps 
with the express intention of justifying the actions of the 
Pandavas, which were shady from the moral point of view, 
by representing them as inspired by the “ god” Krsna.” 
Much as has been written on the problem of Krsna, we must 
admit, nevertheless, that no satisfactory solution has been 
found.) In any case, itis a far cry from Krsna the friend 
of the Pandavas, to the Krsna of the Harivamsa and the 
exalted god Visnu. 





1) Cf. H. Raychaudhuri, Early History of the Vaishnava Sect, pp. 23, 30 f., 48 ff. 

*) This view is advocated especially by Garbe, Die Bhagavadgité, 2od Ed., 
PP. 27 ff, 

+) Thus Oldenberg, Das Mah&bh4rata, pp. 37, 43. Cf. also Jacobi, ERE. VII, 196 f. 
and Bir Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism (London, 1921), 1I, 154, who emphasizes tho 
point that Krgga is not so essentially important in the story of the Mah4bhérata as is Réma 
in that of the RAám&yaga. It seems to mo, however, that the warrior Krona, not the god 
Krepa, is too closely bound up with the main narrative for the epic to be imaginable 
entirely withont him. 

+) Cf. Holtzmann, Das Mahābhārata I, 132 ff.; A. Weber, Zur indischen Religions- 
geschichte (Sonderabdruck aus “ Deutsche Revue " 1899), pp. 28 f. ; L. J. Sedgwick, JBRAS, 
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The political and religious development which is 
reflected in those songs of the Mahabharata which refer 
to the great fight—the passing of the supremacy from 
the Kauravas to the Pandavas, and the deification of Krsna— 
thus already presupposes a long period of time, and it is un- 
thinkable that even these songs only, which form the nucleus 
ofthe work, should originate with one single poet. Such an 
assumption becomes still more impossible if we consider the 
countless contradictions which occur in the details of the 
principal narrative. I will recall only the narratives of the 
marriage of the Pandavas (see above, pp. 336 f.) and the adven- 
tures of Arjuna (p. 339). In Book IV we find a duplicate of 
the whole battle in the Kuru-field: Bhisma and all the other 
heroes of the Kauravas are put to flight by Arjuna almost in 
no time; which does not fit in well with the fact that later 
on it is only possible to overcome the Kauravas in eighteen 
days, and then only by the employment of guile on the part 
of the Pandavas. There can scarcely be any doubt that the 
whole of Book IV (Virüta-parvan) is a later production " 
than the magnificent battle-descriptions in the following books. 
But even in those books which unquestionably contain 
the oldest parts of the epic, there are constantly to be found 
contradictions which cannot possibly be explained by the 
“ingenious carelessness " of any one poet." Beside the most 
splendid descriptions full of raciness and vigour, there are 
also to be found long songs, in which the description of the 





23, 1910, pp. 115 ff. ; Grierson, ERE. II, 539 ff: Jacobi, ERE. VII, 193 ff. and Streitberg- 
Festgabe, p. 168; A. B. Keith, JRAS. 1915, 548 ff; R.G. Bhandarkar, Vaisgnviam, otc, pp. 8 
f, 8 f., 33 (f. ; Raychaudhuri, 1. c., pp. 18 ff. and passim; Garbe, l. c. ; Eliot, Hinduism and 
Buddhism II, 152 ff. ; Hopkins in Cambridge History I, 258; Oldenberg, Das Mat übhürata, 
pp. 87 £. 

1) Thos already Holtsmann, Mahabhérata II, p. 98, ond Hopkins, The Great Epic of 
India, pp. 362 f. Cf. N. B. Utgikar, Tbe Viràtaparvan of the Mahābhārata (Poona, 1923), 
pp. xx f. and my remarks in Ann. Bh. Inat. V, 1, p. 23. 

maz. | i above, notes on pp. 961, 862 f. ; 366, 370 f, 
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eighteen-day battle is spun out as long as possible with dull 
monotony and continual repetitions. 

Thus even what we can term the “actual epic,” as it has 
come down to us, is certainly not the work of one poet. Even 
this * nucleus" of the Mahābhārata is no longer the old hero- 
ic poem; but the latter is contained in it, in a much diluted 
condition. 

We have now seen that around this nucleus an enormous 
mass of the most miscellaneous poems has accumulated; 
heroic songs from various cycles of legends, brahmanical myths 
and legend poetry, ascetic poetry and didactic poems of all 
kinds from the simplest moral maxims to extensive philoso- 
phical poems, formal law-books and complete Puranas. 
Though J. Dahlmann has applied an enormons amount of 
erudition in an attempt to prove that the Mahabharata is one 
unified work which was composed by ove poet in pre-Buddhist 
times both as an epic and a law-book," only few scholars 
agree with him. Sylvain Lévi,? too, has recently attempt- 
ed to explain the Mahābhārata as ** a deliberate composition 
organically and artistically spread around a central fact and 
inspired by a dominant sentiment which penetrates and per- 
meates it." He compares the Mahābhārata with the Vinaya, 
the code of discipline of the Mila-Sarvastivadin Buddhists, 


i) In his book “Das Mabübhürata als Epos und Rechtebuch” (Berlin, 1895) (see 
above, p. 316, note 1), Duhlmann, it is true, only speaks of a " unified diaskeuasis" but yet 
he ascribes to the “ diaskeuast" an activity which coald certainly stamp him as a poet ; 
and in conclusion (p. 302) he speaks of the Mahübhürata as the work of “ one single poetical 
creative genius," In his book “ Genesis des Mahābhārata " (Berlin, 1899) he says directly : 
“The poet was a diaskeuast, the diaskenast a poet." It is noteworthy that even auch a 
rather orthodox Indian as C. V. Vaidya (The Mabübhárata: A Criticism, Bombay, 1906), 
who speaks with reverence of Vyfiss, the contemporary of Krega, as the “poet” of the 
Mahābhārata (whom he places bigh above Homer, Milton and Shakespeare) and in all 
earnestness computes that Vy4Ssa and Ergpa might have lived at the time of the Mahé. 
bhürata war abont 8101 B. O., yet frankly admits that the Mahābhārata in its present form 
is the extension of an originally much smaller work and contains numerous additions and 
i | ‘ 
*) Bhandarkar Oom., Vol., pp. 09 ff. (English in Ann. Bb. Inst. I, 1, 13.) 
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and is of opinion that the whole great epic “with all its ex- 
aggerations and episodes, with all its varied and luxuriant 
mass of detail" is based on nothing but ** a code of Ksatriya 
discipline as practised by the Bhagavatas." Of course, if we 
take it that the nucleus of the epic is to be found in the Bha- 
gavadgità, Nariyaniya and Harivamsa, such a point of view 
is justifiable. If, however, as I myself believe, the real nu- 
cleus of the Mahābhārata is a heroic poem of the conflict be- 
tween the Kauravas and the Pandavas, Lévi's interpretation 
is just as impossible as that of Dahlmann. Those scholars 
who see in the Mahābhārata a “scripture of the warrior 
caste," © forget that the Mahābhārata as we have it in our 
present-day text contains much which would be quite out of 
place in a work intended for warriors. The ascetic morality 
of ahimsa which is preached in so many passages in the 
didactic sections, of the love towards all creatures and complete 
resignation, is just as incompatible with the very sensual 
pleasures promised to the warrior in Indra's heaven, as with 
the eating of meat and the drinking of strong drinks in which 
the heroes and even their wives indulge, in many a vivid des- 
cription of the warriors' life in the actual epic." Anyone 
who has really read the whole of the Mahābhārata and not 
only the most magnificent portions of it, is bound to admit 
that our present-day text of the epic contains not only much 
that is diverse in content, but also much that is diverse in 
value, In truth, he who would believe with the orthodox 
Hindus and the above-mentioned Western scholars, that our 
Mahabharata, in its present form, is the work of one single 
man, would be forced to the conclusion that this man was, 
at one and the same time, a great poet and a wretched scrib- 
bler, a sage and an idiot, a talented artist and a ridiculous 





» Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism I, pp. xc f. Cf. also Hopkins in Cambridge 


History I, p. 256. 
*) Bee Hopkins, Great Epic, pp. 373, 376 ff. 
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pedant—apart from the fact that this marvellous person must 
have known and confessed the most antagonistic religious 
views, and the most contradictory philosophical doctrines." 
With regard to language, style and metre, too, the various 
parts of the Mahabharata show absolutely no uniformity. 
It is in only quite a general sense that one can speak of ‘‘epic 
Sanskrit " as the language of the popular epics.” In reality 
the language of the epic is in some parts more archaic, i. e. 
more closely related to the Ancient Indian of the Vedic prose 
works, than in other parts. And beside linguistic phenomena 
which recall the Pali, and which can be called popular, there 
are others which one is compelled to call solecisms, such as 
are often committed by uneducated and inferior authors like 
the Purina composers. The style, too, can only in a general 
sense be said to be far removed from the so-called ** Kavya 
style" ¿. e, the style of the later ornate poetry, which is 
characterised by the ercessive use of embellishments (Alamka- 
ras), However, there is no lack of passages in the Maha- 
bharata which remind us of this Kāvya style." Beside these, 
we also find portions which retain the naive style of the old 
Itihásas, as they are related in the Brahmanas and Upanisads, 
while. again in numerous other portions the most negligent 
Purana style prevails. As regards the metre,” the Sloka 
which originated in the old Anustubh is certainly the metre 
par excellence. But there are earlier and later forms of this 





1) Oldenberg (Das Mah&bharata, p. 32) calls it a "scientific monstrosity " to suppose 
that the Mahābhārata was a unified composition. 

2) The epic language is treated by H. Jacobi, Das Rámáyana, pp. 112 f. Cf. also abore, 
p. 44, and Hopkins, The Great Epic, p. 262. A. Ludwig, Mahābhārata als Epos und 
Rechtsbuch, pp. 6 M.; J. Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik I, pp. xliv ff.; W. Kirfel, 
Beitrige zur Geschichte der Nominalkomposition in den Upanigads und im Epos, Bonn 


1908; Keith, JRAS, 1906, pp. 2f; Oldenberg, | c., pp. 129 f., 145 ff. 


3) Cf. above, p. 364. Bnt these passages are not numerous, at all events not 
nearly as numerous ae in the Ramayana. 

*) Seo Hopkins, Great Epic, pp. 191 ff. ; J. Zubaty’, ZDMG, 43, 1859, pp. 619 ff.; | Ludwig 
l. c., p. 37; Jacobi in Gurupijakaumadi, pp. 50 ff. ; Oldenberg, l. c., pp. 137 ff. 


xit 
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Sloka, which are all represented in the Mahābhārata. More- 
over our epic also contains old prose passages, in which the 
prose is occasionally rhythmical, and sometimes alternates with 
verses," Also of the Tristubh metre which is often used in 
the Mahabharata, though the Sloka is about twenty times as 
frequent as the Tristubh, we find the ancient form, still simi- 
lar to the Vedic form, as well as later forms; and even the 
elaborate metres of classical Sanskrit poetry are already to be 
found in certain parts of the Mababharata. 

Lastly, we must not forget that the opening sections of 
the Mahabharata themselves give clear indications that the 
epic had not always its present form and extent. Even the 
tables of contents which we find in the first two adhyayas, 
are not always in agreement with our text.? 

Thus everything indicates that the Mahabharata is not 
the work of one single author or of one time, but consists of 
earlier and later portions which belong to different centuries. 
Contents and form alike confirm the fact that some parts of 
the Mahabharata reach back to the times of the Veda, while 
others must be synchronous with the late productions of the 
Purina literature. 

Now it has been assumed, especially by A. Holtzmann, 
that an aucient heroic poem of the Kauravas existed, which 
was the “original Mahàbbarata," that tbis later underwent 
a “revision with a tendency " in favour of the Pandavas; and 
that it was then on several consecutive occasions—first by 





` 1) Qf. Hopkins, Great Epic, pp. 266 ff. Tho view taken by Oldenberg (Das Mahé- 
bhérata, pp. 21 ff. and elsewhere) that these prose-poetry passages are the oldest portions 
of the Mah&bhárata, is quite wrong in my opinion. 

*) Seo above, p. 271; V. V. Iyer, Notes of a Study of the Preliminary Chapters of 
the Mahübhürata, pp. 17 ff. and passim; Oldenberg, l. c., pp. 83 ff, 43 ff. Though the 
division into 18 parvans is traditional, it is not certain that the division was originally the 
same as we find it in our text at the present day. Albériin! mentions other titles of the 
18 parvans, s. E. Sachau, Alberuni's India, I, pp. 132 f. The Southern Indian MSS. and 
the Javanese translation also have other titles. Cf. also Brockhaus, ZDMG. 6, 1862, 
pp. 528 ff. 
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Buddhists, then by Brahmans—‘ revised with a tendency.” 
The ‘‘ second Purina-like revision” must have taken place, 
according to Holtzmann, about 900-1100 A. D., “after which 
followed, a few centuries later, the definite establishment 
and completion of the text.” ” 

^ It isimportant to state at once that this last supposition, 
according to which the Mahabharata received its present 
form only in the 15th or 16th century, is absolutely false. 
For it is proved by literary and inscriptional evidence,” that 
already about 500 A. D. the Mahābhārata was no longer an 
actual epic, but a sacred text-book and religious discourse, 
and was, on the whole, not essentially different, in extent and 
contents, from the work as we have it at present. The philo- 
sopher Kumarila (about 700 A. D.) quotes numerous pass- 
ages from almost all the books of the Mahābhārata, which to 
him was a great smrti expounded by Vyasa.” The poets 
Subandhu and Bana (about 600-650 A. D.) knew the Mahi- 
bhiarata chiefly as a poem, indeed Bana considered it as the 
culmination of all poetry." In his romance “ Kadambari," 
however, the latter also relates that the Queen Vilasavati was 
present at a recitation of the Mahabhirata on the occasion of a 
festival in a temple at Ujjein. Such public readings of the Maha- 
bharata still at the present day take place in India in temples 
on festive oceasions—and naturally not only for entertainment, 
but also for edification and religious instruction." As early 


M cR UIT HE — — — 

1) Holtzmann, Das Mahābhārata, I, 104. 

*) Seo R. G. Bhandarkar, JBRAS. 10, 1871-2, pp. 81 #.; K. T, Telang, SBE., Vol. 8, 
pp. 28 (f. ; and especially G. Bühler and J. Kirate, Indian Studies II, SWA. 1892. 

35) See Bühler, l. e, pp. 5 ff. 

*) Hargacarita, introductory verses 4-10, Bat from this passage it does not follow, 
na Peterson (K&dambari, Introd., p. 68) thinks, that in Bána's time the Mah&bhürata “ was 
as yet comparatively a fresh wonder ia the world," but rather that ite fame had already 
‘* penotrated the three worlds,” as Bāņa himself says. On the Mahābhārata in tho works 
of Subandhu and Baga s. W Cartellieri, WZKM. 13, 1899, 57 f. 

« *) In another place in the "Küdambari" (ed. Peterson, p. 209) we read that 
Küdambari listens to a recitation of the Mahābhārata, N&rada's daughter reciting it “in a 
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as about 600 A.D. an inscription from Cambodia testifies to 
similar public readings of the Mahabharata, and this by 
utilising manuscripts, presented expressly for this purpose in 
this distant Indian colony in Further India. Finally, we also 
possess deeds of land grants from the 5th and 6th centuries, 
in which the sections of Book XIII (see above, p. 425), dealing 
with the morality of giving (dánadharma) are quoted as 
sacred texts; and in one inscription of this kind the Mahabha- 
rata is already called the “collection of a hundred thousand 
verses," "The number of a hundred thousand verses, however, 
is not even approached, unless Books XII and XIII and even 
part of the Harivam$a are included." But if the Mahabha- 
rata already in the 5th century received its unquestionably latest 
sections such as Book XIII and the Harivamsa,” if it was at 


gentle singing voice,” whilst a pair of Kinnaras seated behind her accompany the recita- 
tion on the flute. 

1) In the Mahabharata itself there is already mention made of its "hundred 
thousand” verses (I, 1, 107; XII, 343, 11; cf. above, p. 325 and Hopkins, l. c., p. 9). The 
18 books of the Mahābhārata have, in the Calcutta edition, 90,002 verses, of which 13,935 
fall to the share of Book XII and 7,759 to Book XIII. With the whole Harivam$a the 
number of verses is 106,466. If the Bhavigyaparvan (see above, p. 452) is omitted, 
there remain 101,154 verses, which number best agrees with the round number of “a 
hundred thousand." But the different recensions of the Mahābhārata, which often differ 
from each other in that the one recension omits a number of verses which are included in 
another, but, on the other hand, in another place inserts just as many verses wiich are 
missing in the latter, prove that the contents of the Mahābhārata could vary without the 
extent being changed. 

*) We cannot form any definite conclusion as to the date of the Harivaméa (“about 
the third century of the Christiun era," R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaispavism, etc., p. 36) on the 
basis of the occurrence ofthe word "dín&ára'" denarius. We may assume, however, 
that this appendix to the Mahābhārata did not come into existence very long before the 
4th century A. D.; for though Roman gold coins were known in India as early as in the Ist 
century A. D. (s. E. J. Rapeon, Indian Coins, Grundriss II, 3 B., pp. 4, 17 f., 25, 35; R. 
Sewell, JRAS. 1904, 591 f.), the Indian word dinüra is only traceablo from 400 A. D. 
onwards in Gupta inscriptions (Sewell, 1. o, p. 616). Cf. B. C. Mazumdar, JRAS, 1907, 
pp. 408 f.; A. B. Keith, JRAS, 1907, pp. 681 ff.; 1915, pp. 504 f. If the Buddhist poet 
Aévaghosa should really be the author of the Vajrasüol which is ascribed to him, the 
Harivaméa would already have been a part of the Mabübhürata in the 2nd century A. D., 
for two verses from the Harivaméa (1292 f.) are quoted in the Vajrasüci 3 (s. Weber, 
Indische Streifen I, p. 189) with the words " for it is written in the Bhürnta." 
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that time already a religious text-book and discourse, and if, 
a hundred years later, manuscripts of the Mahabharata had 
already reached Further India and were read in temples 
there, then we are justified in concluding that at least one or 
two centuries earlier, that is, in the 3rd or 4th century A.D., 
it must already have received that form which it still has 
to-day. On the other hand," however, it can only have 
received this form after the origin and spread of Buddhism, 
to which it contains many references, indeed, only after 
Alexander's invasion of India, as the Yavanas, i.e. the Greeks 
(Ionians), are frequently mentioned. According to this the 
Mahabharata cannot have received its present form earlier 
than the 4th century B.C. and not later than the 4th century 
A.D” 

Therefore, a great re-modelling of the Mahabharata, or 
even the addition only of one of the great Books, cannot have 
taken place after the 4th century A.D. In fact, I cannot 
consider the hypothesis of one or indeed several remodellings 
to be either at all necessary or probable? As in later 
periods the copyists deal rather arbitrarily with their text, so, 





|) Bee Hopkins, Great Epic, pp. 391 ff. If Dio Chrysostomos' statement that even 
the Indians sang Homer's poems and that they were well acquainted with the sufferings 
of Priam, etc., alladed to the Mahābhārata (as is the view of A, Weber, Ind. Stud. II, 
161 ff. ; Holtzmann, Das Mahābhārata IV, 163; Pischel, KG, 195; H. G. Rawlinson, Inter. 
course between India and the Western World, Cambridge, 1916, pp. 140 f., 171), then this 
statement would constitute our earliest external evidence of the existence of the Mahā- 
bhárata in the Ist century A.D. It is possible, however (in fact, according to Jacobi 
in Festschrift Wackernagel, pp. 129 f., probable), that Dio's statement, which was repeated 
by Aelian, refers to an actual Indian translation of Homer. On various Greek words in 
the Mabübbürata s. Hopkins, l. è., p. 372 ; Rawlinson, l. c, p 172 note. 

*) Hopkins, Epic Mythology (Grundriss ILI, 1 B 1915, p. 1) considered 300-100 B. C. 
to be the probable date of the Mahabharata, but in Cambridge History I, p. 258, he also 
givea the limite 4th century B. C. to 4th century A. D. S. Lévi (JA. s. ll, t. V, 1915, 
p. 122) concludes from the agreement between the geography of the Buddhist Mahé- 
müyüri with that of the Mahübbürata, that the latter received ita final redaction in the 
first three or four centuries A. D. 

3) But that doea not say that separate parts, as for example, the Virata-parvan, 
have not been remodelled. Cf. Hopkins in the JAOS. 24, 1963, p. 54, 
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in more ancient times, the rhapsodists, among whom the 
heroic songs must have been transmitted orally during 
centuries, probably took every possible liberty in the presen- 
tation of their songs: they lengthened scenes which pleased 
their audiences, and abridged others which made less 
impression. But the greatest alterations, by means of which 
the ancient heroic poem gradually became a compilation, 
which offered “much” and therefore offered “‘ everyone 
something," can . probably be explained by the fact that 
the transmission and preservation of the ancient heroic songs 
passed from the original singers to other classes, that the 
songs themselves were transplanted to other regions, and 
adapted.to other times and a changing public. Already in 
very early times, as we have seen, the songs must have passed 
from the bards who were connected with the race of the 
Kurus to such as had relations with the race of the Pandavas. 
They spread from such districts where the Visnu-cult 
prevailed to those where Siva was worshipped as the highest 
god. The phases, too, through which the Krsna-cult passed, 
left their traces in the epic poetry. As with other peoples, 
so with the Indians a time must have come when the creative 
poetic genius no longer manifested itself in works of heroic 
poetry, which latter ceased to be living poetry, and when only 
the ancient songs were still sung by the bards.” The old 
heroic time, too, came to an end, the time when the bards 
went forth into battle with the warriors as charioteers, so that 
after the victory was achieved, perhaps at a great sacrificial 
feast, they could sing of the glorious deeds of the heroes. 
The epigones of these bards were an inferior class of literary 
men—the same who also devoted themselves to the handing 
down of the Puranas. These people were probably neither 
proper warriors nor proper Brahmans; it is not for nothing 





1) Cf. H. Jacobi in GGA. 1892, p. 632. 
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that the law-books describe the Sütas as bastards, who were 
said to be descended from the intermarriage of warriors with 
Brahman women or of Brahmans with Ksatriya women. 
This very thing constitutes the peculiarity of the Mahabbarata 
in its present form: it is neither proper warrior-poetry nor 
proper religious poetry ; it is no longer an epic, but not yet a 
real Purüna. 

The Mahabharata may not have received a final form of 
some kind until after centuries of oral tradition it was first 
written down. Probably only Brahmans, Pandits, participated 
in this editing and writing-down. If, however, we have 
come to the conclusion that the Mahābhārata, even in the 
4th century A.D. or still earlier, was not essentially different, 
on the whole, in extent and contents, from the work as we 
have it now, then the words “on the whole" and “not 
essentially" must be very strongly emphasized. For additions 
and alterations, and, in fact, additions not only of single verses, 
but also of whole songs (such as hymns to Durgà and so on) 
have been made even during later centuries," and a critically 
established text of the Mahabharata does not exist at all. 

When we speak of the “ Mahābhārata,” we usually mean 
the text as we have it in the two standard editions which 
were published in India and were arranged by Indian pandits, 
viz. the “Calcutta Edition” of 1834-1839" and the 
* Bombay Edition” with Nilakantha’s commentary." These 





1) R. G. Bhandarkar (JBRAS. 20, 1900, p. 402) points out that interpolations were 
mado in the Anu&isapnaparvan as late as at the Gupta period. 

*) This edition was begun by the Committee of Public Education and completed 
under the auspices of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and contains also the text of the 
Harivam$éa. 

3) It has appeared in several editions since 1862. See Holtsmann, Das Mabábhárata, 
ILI, pp. 2 ff., 9 ff., on this and other Indian editions. The edition by Pratapa Chandra 
Roy (Calcutta, 1882 ff) is very handy, but is unfortunately spoiled by misprints. This 
edition is a work of true Indian piety and cbarity: it was printed by the aid of collections 
organised by the editor, for the purpose of free distribution, and 10,000 copies were given 
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two editions differ but slightly, and may be regarded as good 
representatives of the text as commented by Nilakaptha." 
The Bengali and especially the Southern Indian manuscripts, 
however, often deviate from the latter text.” A critical 
edition of the Mahabharata made on the basis of all the 
various classes of manuscripts from all parts of India is one 
of the greatest desiderata of Indology, and we hope that this 
need may be supplied in the near future. Not until the 
publication of a critical edition of this nature will it be 
possible to sift out many a passage at present included in our 
texts of the Mahabharata as being certainly or at least 
very probably interpolations.» Moreover, apart from the 


REE 2. — 

!) Nilakantha, one of the latest commentators, worked on a text which already 
contained a strong admixture of interpolations (s. Utgikar, Vir&taparvan, pp. xii I). 
Arjunamiéra is earlier than Nilakaptha, and the commentary Vigamapadavivaraga is still 
earlier. Editions of the Vir&taparvan and Udyogaparvan with several commentaries 
have been published in Bombay, at the Gujarati lrinting Press, 1915 and 1920. 

*) Bengali MSS., though not only Bengali ones, were used for the "Burdwan 
Edition.” On the Southern Indian MSS., cf. M. Winternitz, Ind. Ant. 27, 1898,07 f. 
92 f., 122 ff. and H. Lüders, "Uber die Grantharecension des Mahabhárata," AGGW. 1901. 
Southern Indian MSS. were utilised for the " Kumbhakonam Edition"; this is by no 
means a critical edition of the Southern recension, bat a mixed recension, containing the 
interpolations of the Northern as well as the Southern MSS. Iu the Babh&parvan of the 
Southernrecension there is a long inserted passage about Kryna, a kind of Krgpa-epic, in 
which Hopkins ( Festschrift Windisch, pp. 72 ff. cf. Cambridge History 1, p. 256) has traced 
many literal points of agreement with tlhe Harivamga. 

^) The preparation of a critical edition of the Mahābhārata was agreed upon in 1305 
by the International Association of Academies (cf. Almanach der Wiener Akademie 54, 
1904, 248f., 267., 55, 1905, 238ff.), but the preliminary work which had already been 
begun, was interrupted by the world war. A critical edition of the Mahābhārata is now 
in course of preparation by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona; s. A 
prospectus of a New and Critical Edition of the Mah@bhérata undertaken by the Institute 
under the Auspices of Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, B.A., Chief of Aundh, 1919; 
R. Zimmermann and C. V. Vaidya in JBRAS. 25, 1920, pp. 358 f., N. B. Utgikar in Ann. 
Bb. Inst. 11, 2, 1921, pp. 155 f; and tho Vir&teparvan of tbe Mahābhārata edited from 
original MSS. as a tentative work.........Poona, 1923; M. Winternitz, Ann. Bh. Inst. fV. 2, 
1923, pp. 145 f; V. 1, 1924, pp. 19 ff. 

*) Even now we can say with certainty, on the basis of the MBS., that, for instance, 
the story of Gagefa, who writes down the Mahābhārata, in the Adiparvan 1 (s. M. 
Winternits, JRAS. 1898, pp. 380 ff. and ef. V. V. Iyer, Preliminary Chapters of the Maha- 
bh&rata, pp. 32 ff., 97 f., 340 f.) and the Durgüstotra in the Virétaparvan 6 (s. Utgikar, The 
Vir&faparvan Ed., p. xxii) are interpolations. 
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manuscripts, it will be possible to distinguish with some 
degree of certainty between what is authentic and what is 
spurious," For this purpose the older translations in the 
vernaculars, as well as the Javanese and Persian translations 
of the Mahabharata will have to be taken into account." 

As long as there is no such critical edition of the text of 
the Mahabharata available, the date of each section, nay 
sometimes of each single verse of the Mahabharata must be 
determined separately, and there is very little meaning in, 
and no sort of justification for, saying, as itis so frequently said, 
that a certain name or subject “already” occurs in the 
Mahabharata. So much the less justification is there for 
connecting definite dates with the Mahabharata as a whole, 
as not only were later insertions made in decidedly “early” 
parts, but also, just as frequently, very ancient passages are 
found in the “later” portions, Thus the whole of Book I 
of the Mahabharata is certainly not “ancient”; but that 
does not prevent many of the myths, legends and genealogical 
verses occurring in it from being very old." Even in the 
Harivamsa, which was certainly only added late, we find very 
old verses and legends. But the expressions “early” and 





— — 


^) See above, notes to pp. 282, 305, 306, 310, 314, 319, 342 f.; and A. Ludwig on 
interpolations in the Rájasuya and Jarásandha Parvans (Maháübh. II, 12 ff.) in OC xii, 
Paris, I, pp. 187 ff. 

*) For vernacular versions of the Mah&bhárata see Holtzmann, Das Mahābhārata, 
Ilf, pp. 100 ff. On the Tamil translation said to belong to the 11th century A. D., s. V. V. 
Iyer, 1. c., p. 97 ff. and passim. The old Javanic translation is dated 996 A. D., s. K Wulf, 
Den old javanske Wir&taparva, Kopenhagen, 1917; D. van Hinloopen Labberton, JRAE. 1913, 
pp. 1 ff.; and H. Kern, Verspreide Geschriften, 1920, Vol. ix, pp. 39 f., 215 ff. On the 
Mahābhārata on the island of Bali, s. R. Friederich, JRAS, 1876, pp. 176 f., 179 ff. On the 
Persian translation s. Holtzmann, |, c., III, p. 110, and A. Ludwig, Das Mahübhárato als 
Epos und Roeshtsbuch, pp. 66 ff., 93 ff. = 

3) The Yayati legend, for instance, is surely at least as early as Pnatahjali, who 
teaches the formation of the word Ydyatika '' he who knows the Yayáti legend" in the 
Mah&bhaágya (4, 2, 60). F. Lacóte (Essai sur Gugüdhyn, p 138 f.) is most probably right 
in assuming that in olden times tho episodes of the great epics were recited as independent 
poems, and I should like to add that this was most likely the case long before they were 


inserted into the epic. 
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“late” with reference to whole books and large portions of 
the Mahabharata, must always be used with caution and 
reserve. 

This leads us to the most difficult question: What do we 
mean when we speak of “old” and “oldest” parts of the 
Mahabharata? In other words: To what time do the 
beginnings of the Mahabharata reach back ? 

Let us keep to facts. In the whole of Vedic literature 
there is no mention of a Mahabharata, though in Brahmanas 
and Upanisads there is frequent talk of Akhyana, Itihàsa, 
Purina and Gatha Narasamsi (see above, p. 314). Even 
of the great, and probably historical, event which constitutes 
the central point of the epic, the bloody battle in the Kuru 
field, the Veda says not a word, though in the Bráhmapas 
this very Kuru field is so often mentioned as a place where 
gods and mortals celebrated great sacrificial feasts, that this 
event, if it had already taken place, would most certainly have 
been mentioned." It is true that Janamejaya, the son of 
Pariksit, and Bharata, the son of Duhsanta and of Sakuntala, 
already appear in the Bráhmanas; and already in a Kuntapa- 
song of the Atharvaveda Pariksit is praised as a peace-loving 
king under whose rule the land of the Kurus prospered. In 
the works belonging to the Yajurveda there is frequent men- 
tion of Kurus and Pañcālas or Kurupafcalas ; and in connection 
with a sacrificial feast of the Kurupaiicalas an anecdote is told 
in the Kathaka (X, 6) of Dhrtarastra, the son of Vicitravirya. 
On the other hand, nowhere in the whole Veda is the name of 
Pàndu or of his sons, the Pandavas, to be found, nowhere do 
such names as Duryodhana, Duhsasana, Karna, etc., appear. 
The name Arjuna does, it is true, occur in a Brihmana, but as 
a secret name of the god Indra. The Sankhayana-Srautasitra 
(XV, 16) is the first place where we find mention of a war in 


t) See A. Ludwig, Über das Verhältnis des mythischon Elementes zu der 
bistorischen Grundlage des Mahábhárata, p. 6. 
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Kuruksetra which was disastrous for the Kauravas. In 
the ASvalayana-Grhyasitra,” *'*Bhürata and Mahābhārata” 
are mentioned in a list of teachers and sacred books which 
are honoured by libations at the end of the study of the Veda. 
Pánini? teaches the formation of the names “Yudhisthira,” 
"Bhima" and “Vidura.” and the accent of the compound 
word “Mahabharata.”  Pataüjali, however, is the first to make 
definite allusions to the story of the battle between the ~ 
Kauravas and the Pandavas. 

What of Buddhist literature? In the Tripitaka, the 
Pali-canon of the Buddhists, the Mahabharata is not men- 
tioned. On the other hand, we find, in the oldest texts of the 
Tripitaka, poems after the style of the Akhyánas with which. 
we became acquainted in the Bràhmapas as a preliminary 
step to the epic." The Jatakas, whose metrical portions 
(the Gathàs) belong to the Tripitaka, betray an acquaintance 


1) CJ. E. Leumann, ZDMG. 48, 1894, 89 ff. ; Ludwig, Das MahSbhürata als Epos und 
Rechtsbuch, pp. 77 ff. ; Hopkins in Cambridge History I, 252 f. B. C. Mazumdar (JRAS. 
1908, 225 f.) suggests that the author of the Mahábharata grafted the Kura-Págdava 
story upon an older story of a war between Kuras and Pa6ca&las. 

*) III, 4, 4. This passage has been much discussed. Cj. Hopkins, Great Epic, 
pp. 389 f.; Dahlmann, Das Mahābhārata als Epos and Rechtsbuch, pp. 152 ff. ; Winternitz, 
WZKM. 14, 1900, pp. 55 f.; Utgikar in Proc. I OC, Voi. II, pp. 46 ff. ;  Oldenberg, Das 
Mah&bhirata, pp. 18, 33. Utgikar is right in explaining the mention of the Mahābhārata 
in the Á$valayana-Grhyasütra (and not in other Grhyasütras) by the fact that Aévaléyana 
counts as the pupil of Saunaka, and, according to the frame-story of the Mababb., 
Ugraéravas relates the Mahibhirata to Saunaka. The date of the Afv.-Grhyas is, 
however, entirely unknown, and lists of this nature could easily have been enlarged 
at any time in Áával&yana's school, For this reason we are not justified in drawing a 
chronological conclusion from this passage. 

*) VIII, 3, 95, III, 2, 162; 4, 74; VI, 2, 38 But these scanty references do not 
admit of our drawing any conclusion as to the contents nnd extents of the epic known 
to P&pini. 

*) Bee above, p. 311. E. Windisch, Māra und Buddha (ASGW., Vol. XV, Leipzig, 
1895), pp.222 f, and T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, London, 1903, pp. 180 f. 
Recitations of Akhyünas aro mentioned in the Brahmajálasutta, as well as conversations 
and exhibitions which the monk is toavoid (Dialogues of the Buddha, translated from 
the Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids, London, 1599, p. B) If, as the commentator says, 
recitations of the Mahübbürata and of the Rám&yaga were to be understood by this, the 
autbor would surely have mentioned them by name. 


= 
& 
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with the Krsna-legend, but not with the Harivamsa and the 
Mausalaparvan of the Mahābhārata.” The names occurring 
in tbe Jataka-book, Pandava, Dhananjaya (in the Mahabha- 
rata an ordinary epithet of Arjuna), Yudhitthila (Pali form 
of Yudhisthira), Dhatarattha (Pali form of Dbhrtarastra), 
Vidhura or Vidhüra (the Vidura of the Mahabharata), and even 
_the narrative, appearing in this work, of the self-choice of 
‘a husband and the five-husband marriage of Draupadi, bear 
testimony only to slight acquaintance w ith the Mahabharata. 
For Pandava occurs in the Jātaka as the name of a horse,” 
Dhrtaragtra as the name of various kings," Dhanafijaya and 
Yudhisthira are only mentioned as Kuru kings who dwelt 
in Indraprastha, and Vidura is a wise man, who appears now 
as domestie priest, and now as a minister of the court of 
Dhananjaya or of Yudhisthira."  Draupadi, however, one of 
the most magnificent female characters of the epic, appears 
in the Jataka as an example of feminine depravity, as she is 
not content with her five husbands, but also commits adul- 
tery with a hunchbacked servant." 


— 
— 


1) The legend of Krşọa (Kapha) is told in the Ghatajütaka (No. 454), allusions 
to it are found also in J&takas No. 512 and No, 530 (gāthā 20). Bee Lüders in ZDMG., 58, 
1904, pp. 687 ff, also E. Hardy in ZDMG., 53, 1899, pp. 25 ff. The Jainas have already 
in the third or second century B. C. made the Krspa cult part of their religion, s. Jacobi 
in OC VII, Vienna 1886, pp. 75 ff. and ZDMG, 42, 1888, pp. 493 ff. 

*) Jataka No. 185. 

*) Dhatarattha is a king of the gods in J&t. No. 382, a king of the Nügas in Jat. 
No. 543, a king of the flamingoes in J&t. Nos. 602, 533, 534. In J&t. No. 544 he heads a 
list of righteous kings. In the Mab&vastu Dhytarüstra is the name of a Buddha, and once 
the name of a palace, 6. E. Windisch, Baddhas Geburt (ASGW., 1908), pp. 101, 168. 

*) In Játaka No. 413 Dbanaüjaya is a Kuro king residing in the city of Indapatta 
(Indraprastha) of the family of Yudhitthila (Yudbigthilagotta), and  Vidhüra is his 
purohita. In Jat. No. 515 Dhanafijaya Korabya isa pious Kuru king, called Yudhitthila 
in the Gáthás, while the sage Vidhura is living at Benares. In the Vidhurapandita-J&taka 
(No. 545, already mentioned in the second century B. C. with the title '' Vitura-Punakiya 
jitakam " ina Bharhut inscription, s E. Hultssch, Ind. Ant, 1892, p. 234) Vidhura a 
a minister of the Kuru king Dhanafjaya who (like Yudhigthira in the Mubübbárata) is fond 
of playing at dice. But there is no allusion at all to the story of the Mahābhārata. In 
Jat. No. 329 Dhanafijaya is a king of Benares. Vidhura also occurs as the name of a 
wise monk in the Therig&th& 1188 and in tho Majjhimanik&ya 50. 

*) Játaka No. 586 (gàth& 288). Cf. Winternits, JRAS,, 1897, pp. 752 ff. 
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From these facts we must conclude that, before the 
conclusion of the Veda, there could zot have existed an 
epic Mahabharata, i. e. an epic poem which dealt with the 
war with the Kauravas and Pandavas and the battle on the 
Kuru field, and bore the title * Bharata” or ** Mahabharata” ; 
but that, on the other hand, such a poem must have existed 
already in the 4th century B. C, as the Sūtra works of 
Sankhayana, A$valàyana and Panini can scarcely be later. ' 
Now as the Pali-canon of the Buddhists, which originated 
in the 4th and 3rd centuries B. C., betrays only quite a super- 
ficial knowledge of the Mahabharata, it was probably at that 
time still little known in the east of India, where Buddhist 
literature originated, 

We have seen, however, that some elements of our 
present Mahabharata reach back into the Vedic period, 
and that much, especially in the didactic sections, is drawn 
from a literary common property, from which also Buddhists 
and Jainas (probably already in the 5th century B. C.) have 
drawn.” 

Finally, it must still be mentioned, that not only the 
events described in the epic, but also the innumerable names 
of kings and royal races, however historical some of the 
events and many names may appear, do not belong to Indian 
history in the true sense of the word. It is true that the 
Indians set the reign of Yudhisthira and the great war of 
the Mahabharata at the beginning of the Kaliyuga, or Iron 





1) Verses Mahábh. XI, 7, 23 ft, which H. Raychaudhuri (JASB., N. S., 18, 1922, 
pp. 269 !f.) believes to be quoted in the Besnagar inscription, alao belong "€ this 
literary common property. See above, pp. 314, 409 f., 415, $17. On ine Reysérhga- 
legend in the Jütaka cf. abeve, pp. 399 (fT. and H. Liiders in the treatise there cited, 
Another legend which the Mah&bh&rata (I, 107 f.) has in common with the Jütaka 
(No. 444) is that of Mándavya, who, ns a punishment for having in his childhood impaled 
a fiy on n thorn, was taken for a robber and impaled. (Cf. L. Scherman, Materialien zar 
Geschichte der indischen Visionslitteratur, Leipzig, 1892, pp. 53 t. and N.B  Utftgikar in 
Proc. 11 OC 1922, pp. 09] ff. In the Játaka this Mándavya is a friend of Kanhadipávana, 
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Age, i. e. 3102 B. C.; but this date for the beginning of the 
Kaliyuga is based upon the artificial calculation of Indian 
astronomers, and the association of this date with the conflict 
of the Kauravas ard Pandavas is, of course, quite arbitrary." 
The political history of India commences with the Sisunaiga 
kings Bimbisára and Ajütasattu of Magadha, who are known 
to us as contemporaries of the Buddha, and we may also 
ascribe historical character to the kings of the Sisunaga 
and Nanda dynasties mentioned in the Purāņas.” With the 
great King Candragupta (321 B. C.), the founder of the 
Maurya dynasty, we step on to firm historical ground in 
India. Of all these historical personalities there is no trace to 
be found in the Mahābhārata.” This “ prehistoric " character 
of the narrative and of the heroes certainly indicates the great 
antiquity of the epic. 

Summing up, we can say the following about the age of 
the Mahabharata : 

l. Single myths, legends and poems which are included 
in the Mahabharata, reach back to the time of the Veda. 

2. An epic “ Bharata” or “ Mahabbarata " did not exist 
in the Vedic period. 

3. Many moral narratives and sayings which our Maha- 
bharata contains, belong to the ascetic-poetry, which was 
drawn upon, from the 6th century B. C. onwards, also by 
Buddhists and Jainas. 

4. Ifan epic Mahābhārata already existed between the 
6th and 4th centuries B. C., then it was but little known in the 
native land of Buddhism. 


') See R. Ramkrishna Bhagwat, JBRAS., 20, 1899, pp. 150 ff. and J. F. Fleet, 


JRAS. 1911, pp. 479 f., 675 ff. Ina similar way the Arabian astronomers have connected - 


the same era with the Deluge. 

*) These kings reigned between 642 (or 600) B. C. and 322 B.C. Cf. Smith, Early 
History, pp. 44, 46 ff, and E. J, Rapson, Cambridge History, I, pp. 312 ff., 697. 

*) E. W. Hopkins (in Album Kern, pp. 249 ff.) it is trae, believes to have found 


references to the Mauryas, A$oka and Candragupta in the Mahābhārata. But why 
should these be so hidden ? 
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5. There is no certain testimony for an epic Mahabha- 
rata before the 4th century B. C. 

6. Between the 4th century B. C. and the 4th century 
A. D. the transformation of the epic Mahabharata into our 
present compilation took place, probably gradually. 

7. In the 4th century A. D. the work already had, 
on the whole, its present extent, contents and character. 

8. Small alterations and additions still continued to be 
made, however, even in later centuries. 

9. One date of the Mahabharata does not exist at all, 
but the date of every part must be determined on its own 
account. 


THE RAMAYANA, BOTH A POPULAR EPIC AND AN 
ORNATE POEM. 


The Ramayana differs essentially from the Mahabharata 
in more respects than one. Above all it is much shorter and 
of much greater uniformity, While the Mahabharata in its 
present form can scarcely be called an actual epic, the 
Ramayana, even in the form in which we have it to-day, is 
still a fairly unified heroic poem. Moreover, while indi- 
genous tradition names Vyasa, an entirely mythical seer of 
ancient times, who was supposed to be at the same time the 
compiler of the Vedas and of the Puranas, as the author or 
editor of the Mahābhārata, it attributes the authorship of the 
Ramayana to a poet named Valmiki, and we have no reason 
to doubt that a poet of this name really lived and first 
shaped the ballads, which were scattered in the mouths of 
the bards, into the form ofa unified poem. The Indians call 
this Valmiki “ the first Kavi or author of ornate poetry ” 


(adikavi) and like to call the Ramayana “ the first ornate 


poem” (üdikavya). The beginnings of ornate epic poetry do 
indeed lead back to the Ramayana, and Valmiki has always 


remained the pattern to which all later Indian poets admiringly 


S 
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aspired. The essential factor of Indian ornate poetry, of 
the so-called ** kavya,” is that greater importance is attached 
to the form than to the matter and contents of the poem, and 
that so-called alamkdaras, i.e. “ embellishments,” such as 
similes, poetic figures, puns, and so on, are used largely, 
even toexcess. Similes are heaped on similes, and descriptions, 
especially of nature, are spun out interminably with ever 
new metaphors and comparisons. We find the first begin- 
nings of these and other peculiarities of the classical ornate 
poetry in the Rāmāyaņa. While we found in the Maha- 
bharata a mixture of popular epic and theological didactic 
poetry (puraina), the Ramayana appears to us as a work 
that is popular epic and ornate poetry at the same time. 

It is a true popular epic, just like the Mahābhārata, 
because, like the latter, it has become the property of the 
whole Indian people and, as scarcely any other poem in the 
entire literature of the world, has influenced the thought and 
poetry of the nation for centuries. In the introduction to the 
epic (a later addition) it is related that god Brahman him- 
self invited the poet Valmiki to glorify the deeds of Rama in 
verse; and the god is said to have promised him : 


“ As long as in this- firm-set land 

The streams shall flow, the mountains stand, 
So long throughout the world, be sure, 

The great Ramayan shall endure." 1) 


This dictum has proved itself truly prophetic to the 
present day. Since more than two thousand years the poem of 
Rama has kept alive i in India, and it continues to live in all 
grades and classes of the people. High and low, prince and 
peasant, nobleman, merchant and artisan, princesses and 
shepherdesses, all are quite familiar with the characters and 
USO Sa a a —— 


+) 1, 2, 36 f. Translated by R. T. H, Griffith, 
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stories of the great epic. The men are elevated by the 
glorious deeds of Raima and are edified by his wise speeches, 
the women love and praise Sita as the ideal of conjugal 
fidelity, the highest virtue of woman. Old and young enjoy 
the wonderful feats of the true-hearted monkey Hanumat, 
and they enjoy no less the gruesome tales of the man-eating 
giants and the demons endowed with magic power. Popular 
sayings and proverbs bear witness to the familiarity of the 
people with the stories of the HRàmüyana. But also the 
teachers and masters of the various religious sects refer to 
the Ramayana and draw upon it, when they wish to propagate 
religious and moral doctrines among the people; and the 
poets of all later times, from Kālidāsa down to Bhavabhiti 
and their epigones, have ever again drawn their materials 
from the Ramayana and worked them up anew." When we 
come to the modern Indian literature of the vernaculars, we 
find a Tamil translation of the Sanskrit epic as early as in 
the llth century, and soon there follow imitations and tran- 
slations in the vernaculars from the North to the South of 
India. The religious-philosophical Hindi poem Ram.-carit- 
mānas, based on the ancient epic, and composed avout 1574 
A.D. by the celebrated Tulsi Das, has become almost a 
gospel for millions of Indians. Generations of Hindus in all 
parts of India have made the acquaintance of the old legend 
of Rama in such modern translations. In the houses of the 
wealthy, recitations of the poem are arranged even in our 
own day. Dramatic versions, too, of the story of Kama, as 
mentioned already in the Harivamsa (see above p. 451 Note), 


‘may still be seen performed at religious festivals in villages 


and towns in India at the present day. Thus, in Northern 
India, e.g. in Lahore, the Dassara feast is celebrated annually 


by the “ Rama-play” (Ram Lila), at which the most 


= 


1) A. Baumgartner, Das Rámáyana und die Rámaliteratur dor Inder, Freiburg 


E 





- Sg B. 1804, has given a survey of the whole Rama literature. 
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popular scenes from the Ramayana are performed before an 
enormous audience." Whether the worship of the monkey- 
king Hanumat as a local deity— wide-spread over India—and 
monkey-worship in general can be traced back to the popu- 
larity of the Ramayana, or whether, on the contrary, the 
prominent part played by monkeys in the Rama legend must 
be explained by an older monkey-cult, remains an open 
«question. It is certain, at all events, that none of the larger 
villages of India is without its image of the monkey-king 
Hanumat, and that monkeys are swarming in many temples, 
and are treated with great forbearance and love. This is 
particularly the case in Oudh, the ancient town of residence 
of Rama.” 


Rama himself, the hero of the Ramayana, was probably 
only later made into an incarnation of the god Visnu and 
then worshipped as a god. The fact that the epic dealing 
with this. divine Rama then assumed the character of a 
sacred book cannot surprise us. Thus it is said at the end 
of the first canto (certainly not composed by Valmiki): 


“ Whoe'er this noble poem reads 
That tells the tale of Rama’s deeds, 
Good as the scriptures, he shall be 
From every sin and blemish free. 
Whoever reads the saving strain, 

With all his kin the heavens shall gain. 
Brahmans who read shall gather hence 
The higher praise for eloquence. 





1) A vivid description of this festival from personal observation is given by J. C. 
Oman, The Great Indian Epics, The Stories of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, 
London, 1899, pp. 75 ff. Cf. M. M. Underhill. The Hindu Religions Year, Heritage of 
India series, 1921, pp. 79 f. | 

*) Cf. W. Crooke, Popular Religion .and Folklore of Northern India, 2nd Ed., 
1890, I, pp. 85 f, W. J. Wilkins, Hindu Mythology, 2nd Ed., Calcutta, 1882, p 406, 
Underhill, 1. c., pp. 119 f. | 


— 
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The warrior o’er the land shall reign 
The merchant luck in trade obtain ; 
And Südras listening ne'er shall fail 
To reap advantage from the tale.!) " 


Significant also is the legend of Damodara IT, a king of 
Kashmir, who was changed into a snake through a curse, and 
could not be released from the curse until he had had the 
whole Ramayana read to him in one single day.” i 

But it is the very popularity of the Ramayana, as in the 
case of the Mahabharata, which became a reason for the fact 
that the poem has not come down to us in its original form, 
but much increased and disfigured by additions and alterations. 
The work, as we have it before us, consists of seven books and 
contains about 24,000 couplets (Sslokas): but which of these are 
early or late, genuine or spurious, we shall only be able to 


determine when we have given a short summary of the con- 
tents of the poem. 


CONTENTS OF THE RAMAYANA.” 


Book I, called Balakanda (section of childhood), begins 
with an introduction upon the origin of the poem, and relates 
the story of the youth of Rama. But in this book, too, 
exactly as in the Mahabharata, the course of the narrative 





1) Translated by R. T. H. Griffith. 
1) Kalhana’s RAjatarafhgin?, I, 166. 

^) Translated into English verse by R. T. H. Qrifith (in 5 vols. 1870-1874, in one 
vol, Benares, 1895, new ed. with a memoir by M. N. Venkataswami, Benares, 1915) ; into 
English prose by Manmathanath Dutt, Calcutta, 1892.04 ; condensed into English verse by 
Romesh Dutt, London, 1900; translated into Italian by G, Gorresio, Parigi, 1847-58, iuto 
French by H. Fauche, Paris, 1854.58, and by A. Roussel, Paris, 1903-1909 : only Book I 
into German by J. Menrad, München, 1897, and a few extracts by F 
Nacblese, I, 271 ff. An outline of the story is given by J. C. Oma 
Epics, pp. 19 ff.; a full account of the contents by H. Jacobi, 
1893. ‘Scenes from the Ramayan, by R 


r. Rückert, a. Rickert 
n, The Great Indian 





Das Hámáynapa, Bonn, 





.T. H. Griffith, reprinted and published by the 
= Panini Office, Allahabad, 1912, 
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is interrupted by the insertion of numerous brahmanical 
myths and legends ; and some of these are the same which 
also appear in various versions in the Mahabharata. Thus 
a mention of JZsyaérhga serves as a pretext for relating the 
legend with which we are already familiar." The appearance 
of Fasistha and Visvamitra gives rise to the narration of 
numerous legends referring to these rsis, famous from ancient 
"days. Thus especially, the story of Visvàmitra's austerities, 
which he performed in order to become a Brahman, and of 
the temptations of this rsi by the Apsarases Menaka and 
Rambha is told in detail. The cycle of Visvamitra-legends 
also includes the ancient legend of Sunabsepa Of the 
other myths and legends we may mention those of the dwarf- 
incarnation of the god Visnu (I, 29), the birth of the war-god 
Kumara or Karttikeya (1, 35-37), the 60,000 sons of Sagara 
(the ocean) and the descent of Ganga from heaven," and 
the twirling of the ocean by the gods and demons." 
From the introduction we shall call attention only to the 
pretty story of the invention of the éloka” : 

Valmiki was wandering through the forest along the bank of a river, 
when he noticed a pair of eurlews which were hopping about on the grass 
singing sweetly. Suddenly a wieked fowler comes along and kills the 
male bird with his arrow. Now, when the bird is weltering in his blood 
and his mate mourning for him in pitiful tones, Valmtki is seized with 
the deepest pity, and he utters a curse on the fowler. But the words of 
the curse of their own accord take the form of a $loka. Then god 
Brahman appears and bids the poet to sing of the deeds of Ráma in this 


very metre. 





1) I, 9-11. Bee above, pp. (399 ff.) and Lüders, NGGW,, 1897, 1, pp. 18 ff. 


*) I, 51-65. 

2) I, 62, cf. ebove, pp. 211 f. 

) 1, 38-44. An outline of this story is given by J. C. Oman, The Great Indian 
Epics, pp. 87 ff. It has been translated into German by A. W. von Schlegel in his “ Indische 


Bibliothek," I (1823), pp. 50 ff. 

*) 1,45. Cf. above, p. 389. 

*) 1,2. Translated by F. von Schlegel, Uber die Bprache und Weisheit der Indier, 
p. 266. H. Jacobi (Das Rimiyapa, pp. 80 f.) suggests that the basis of this legend may be. 
/— the fact that the epic bloka in its final form is to be traced back to V&lmiki. 


—n 
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Book I gives the following history of Ráma's youth : 


In the land of the Kosala (north of the Ganges), in the city of 
Ayodhya (the present Oudh), there ruled a mighty and wise king, named 
Daéaratha, We was long childless, Then he resolved to offer a horse- 
sacrifice. The seer Rayaarnga is engaged as the conductor of this great 
sacrifice, and he presents a specially powerful sacrificial offering efficacious 
in causing the begetting of sons. Just at that time the gods in heaven 
were much troubled by the demon Ravana. They therefore turn to Vigne 
begging him to become a mortal, and as such kill Ravana. Vignu agrees 
and resolves to be born on earth as the son of DaSaratha. So, after the 
horse-sacrifice was concluded, the three wives of King DaSaratha bore 
him four sons: Kausalyà bore Rama (in whom Vignu had incarnated 
himself), Katkeyi bore Bharata, Sumitra bore Lakgmana and Satrughnua. 
Of these four princes Rima, the eldest, was the declared favourite of his 
father. But from his youth Lakgmana was deeply devoted to his elder 
brother. He was as his second self, and fulfilled all his wishes even 
before they were uttered. 

When the sons had grown to manhood, the great rs) PFisvamttra 
came to the court of Dagaratha. Rama and Laksmana went forth with 
him to slay demons, for which they were rewarded by the rsi with 
magic weapons. Visvamitra also accompanies the princes to the court 
of King Janaka of Videha. The latter had a daughter named Sitä. 
She was no common mortal, for once when the king was ploughing the 
field, she had come forth out of the earth—hence her name *' Sita," “ the 
field-furrow"—and Janaka had brought her up as a daughter. But the 
king possessed a wonderful bow and had announced that he would give 
his daughter Sita in marriage only to the man who could bend the bow. 
Many princes had already tried in vain. Then Rama came and bent the 
bow, so that with a thundering crash, it broke in two. Highly delighted 
the king gives him his daughter in marriage. DaSaratha is informed and 
fetched, and then, amid great rejoicings the marriage of Ráma and Stté 
is celebrated. And for many years they both lived in happiness and joy. 


"The real story begins with Book II, which describes the 


events at the royal court of Ayodhya, and is therefore entitled 
Ayodhya- Kanda.” 
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When Dasaratha felt old age approaching, he resolved to appoint his 
favourite son Rama as heir to the throne, and caused all the necessary prepa- 
rations for the consecration to be made by his domestic priest Vasigtha. 
This is noticed by the hunchbacked maid of Queen Kaikeyi, and she 
urges her mistress to procure from the king the nomination of her own 
son Bbarata as heir to the throne. The king had once promised to grant 
her two wishes, which she has up til now kept pending. Now she 

requests of the king that be will banish Réma for fourteen years and 

appoint her son Bharata as heir to the throne. The king is much cast 
down, but Rama himself, as soon as he hears of the matter, does not hesi- 
tate for a moment to go into banishment, so that his father may not be 
guilty of breaking his word. In vain his mother Ksusalya and his brother 
Laksmana try to keep him back. He insists that it is his bighest duty to 
help his father to keep his word. He immediately also tells his wife Sita 
that he is determined to go into banishment into the forest. He asks her 
to be friendly to Bharata, to live piously and continently at the c urt of 
Da$aratha and to serve his father and his mothers 1? obediently. But 
Sité answers him in a magnificent speech on the duties of a wife, that 
nothing shall prevent her from following him into the forest: 


' My lord, the mother, sire and son 
Receive their lots by merit won ; 
The brother and the daughter find 
The portions to their deeds assigned. 
The wife alone, whate'er await, 
Must share on earth her husband's fate. 
So now the king's command which sends 
Thee to the wild, to me extends. 
The wife can find no refuge, none, 
In father, mother, self, or son : 
Both here, and when they vanish bence, 
Her husband is her sole defence. 
If, Raghu’s son,*) thy steps are led 
Where Dandak’s pathless wilds are spread, 





*) It is interesting to note that Rima always speaks of all the wives of his 
father as his “ mothers." 
*) Réghava, ‘ descendant of Raghu,” i.e, Rama, 
k 
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My feet before thine own shall pass 
Through tangled thorn and matted grass... 
And as with thee I wander there 
I will not bring thee grief or care. 
I long, when thou, wise lord, art nigh, 
All fearless, with delighted eye, 
To gaze upon the rocky hill, _ 
The lake, the fountain, and the rill ; 
To sport with thee, my limbs to cool, 
In some pure lily-covered pool, 
While the white swan’s and mallard’s wings 
Are playing in the water-springs. 
So would a thousand seasons flee 
Like one sweet day, if spent with thee. 
Without my lord I would not prize 
: A home with gods above the skies ; 
Without my lord, my life to bless, 
Where could be heaven or happiness ? ” 1) 


Rama describes to ber all the terrors and dangers of tlie forest, in 
order to dissuade her from her resolve. But she remains firm and will hear 
nothing of a separation ; as Savitri once followed Satyavat, so, she says, 
will she not leave him. 

Then Rama at last consents that Sita shall go forth with him into the 
forest. Nor will faithful Laksmana, of course, be hindered from following 


his brother into banishment. Clothed only in garments of bark, the banished 


ones go forth into the forest amidst the sympathy of the whole population. 

But King DaSaratha cannot overcome his grief at the loss of his son. 
A few days after Rima had gone into banishment, the king awakes from 
uneasy sleep about midnight. Then he remembers a crime he had 
committed in his youth ; he tells Kausalyá how he had once killed a young 
hermit by accident, when hunting, and how the blind father of the latter 
had cursed him, that he should die of grief at the loss of his son. Now 
this curse is being fulfilled : 


** * [ see thee not: these eyes grow blind, 
And memory quits my troubled mind. 
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Angels of Death are round me : they 

Summon my soul with speed away. 

What woe more grievous can there be, 

That, when from light and life I flee, 

I may not, ere I part, behold 

My virtuous Rama, true and bold ? 

Grief for my son, the brave and true, 

Whose joy it was my will to do, 

Dries up my breath, as summer dries 

The last drop in the pool that lies... 

Ah Raghu's son, ah mighty-armed, 

By whom my cares were soothed and charmed, 

My son in whom I took delight, 

Now vanished from thy father’s sight ! 

Kausalyà, ah, I cannot see; 

Sumitrá, gentle devotee ! 

Alas, Kaikey!1, cruel dame, 

My bitter foe, thy father's shame!’ 
Kausaly& and Sumitrà kept 

Their watch beside him as he wept. 

And DaSaratha moaned and sighed, 

And grieving for his darling died.” !?) 


After the death of the king, Bharata, who is staying in Rüjagrha, is 
sent for and invited by his mother Kaikey1, as well as by the counsellors, 
to ascend the throne. But Bharata will hear nothing of it, and declares 
with determination that the sovereignty belongs to Rama, and that he will 
bring him back. With a great retinue he sets out to fetch his brother. 
Meanwhile, Rama is sojourning in the Citraküta hills, and is just describ- 
ing the beauties of the landscape to Sita,*) when clouds of dust are seen 
to rise and the noise of an approaching army is heard.  Laksmanga climbs 
up atree and sees the army of Bharata drawing near. He believes that 
it isa hostile attack, and is greatly enraged. But he soon observes that 
Bharata leaves his army behind and draws near alone. He approaches 
Rama, throws himself at his feet, and the brothers embrace one another. 


E 
1) 11, 64. Translated by Griffith. 
*) II, 94. A magnificent description of nature, such as are not rare in the 
Ramayana. 
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Now Bharata, with many ears and reproaches against himself and bis 
mother Kaikey!, reports to Rama the death of his father, and asks him to 
return and commence his reign. Rima says he could not reproach either 
him or his mother; but that which his father had commanded, must even 
now be dear to him, and he will never depart from his decision to spend 
fourteen years in the forest. In vain are all the entreaties of Bharata, 
who reminds him of the departure of their father. 
lamentations, offers the funeral libation for 
remains firm in his resolve, 


Rima, with many 
the departed one, but 
Rama comforts bis mourning brother in a 
magnificent speech on the natural, necessary transitoriness of existence, 
and the inevitableness of death, 


which makes every lament seem 
unreasonable. 


“ In scatterings end collections all ; 
High towering piles at length must fall ; 
In parting every meeting ends ; 
To death all life of creatures tends. 
The early fall to earth is sure, 
Of fruits on trees that hang mature. 
Of mortals here behold a type; 
They, too, succumb, for death when ripe. 
As houses fall when long decay 
Has worn the posts whieh formed their stay, 
So sink men's frames, when age's course 
Has undermined their vital force......... 
As logs that on the ocean float, 
By chance are into contact brought, 
But, tossed about by wind and tide, 
Together cannot along abide;— 
So wives, sons, kinsmen, riches, all 
Whate'er our own we fondly call,— 
Obtained, possessed, enjoyed, to-day, 
To-morrow all are snatched away. 
As, standing on the road a man 
Who sees a passing caravan, 
Which slowly winds across the plain, 
Cries, ' I will follow in your train," 
So men the beaten path must tread 
On which their sires of yore have led. 
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Since none can nature's course elude, 
Why o'er thy doom in sorrow brood?" ') 


The counsellors, too, come in order to invite R&ma to begin his reign. 
One of these, Jadali, a great heretic and representative of nibilistio views, 
tries to drive away his moral scruples. Everyone lives only for bimself, 
he says, one need not trouble about father and mother, death is the end 
of all things, the talk of a Beyond is only spread abroad by crafty priests, 
in order to procure presents, —therefore he should only consult his common- 
. sense and ascend the throne. Rama energetically rejects these teachings 
of the nihilist.?) Even the representations of the pious priest Vasistha 
cannot make him change his mind. And finally Bharata is compelled to 
consent to conduct affairs for Rima, Rama gives him his sandals as a 
symbol of sovereignty,®’ and Bharata returns to Ayodbya, where Rama’s 
sandals are solemnly placed on the throne as the representatives of the king, 
while he himself transfers his residence to Nandigráma, in order from 
there to manage the affairs of the country for Rüma, as his representative. 


Beginning with Book ITI, which describes the forest-life 
of the exiles, and hence is called Aranya-kanda, “ Forest 
section," we leave, as it were, the world of reality, and enter 
a miraculous fairy-tale world, from which we do not emerge 
beforethe end of the poem. While Book II shows us the 
life at an Indian prince's court, and begins from a court 





1) II, 105, 16 ff. Translated by J. Muir, Metrical Translations from Sanskrit 
Writers, pp. 41 f. Sayings of this kind belong to the common property of Indian poeta, 
which bas already been mentioned several times. We meet them again almost literally 
in the Mabábbársta, in Purāņas, in the legal literature (eg. Vigpusmrti XX, 32), in tho 
Buddbist proverbial wisdom, in the sayings of Bhartrhari, and so on. Háma's speech of 
consolation also forms the nucleus of the Dasaratha-Játaka, cf. below p. 

*) The expression corresponds exactly to the Sanskrit müstika, '' one who teaches 
that nothing exists (nüsti)." Here these words are placed in the month of Rima: ** Like 
a thief is the Buddha, ard know thou that the Tathigate is a n&stika." This verse, which 
does not even appear in all the recensions, has long ago been proved spurious. Jacobi 
(1. e., pp. 88 f.) considers the entire J&áb&li episode to be an interpolation, A. Hillebrandt, 
however, observes (Festschrift Kobn, p. 23): '' The situation is described very well, 
and soch an effective contrast has been made between the materialist and tho pious RAma 
that I cannot consider this passaye as spurious." 

*) On the shoe as a symbol of law in old Norse and old German law, cf. Jacob 
Grimm, Deutsche Rechtaaltertümer, 4th Ed., 1899, I, 213 ff. A. Holtsmann has already 
compared the strikingly similar Hebrew custom, Rath 4, 7. 
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intrigue, such as in reality occurred in India more than once, 
the only fabulous element in it being perhaps the exaggerated 
generosity of the two brothers Rima and Bharata, Book III 
begins the battles and adventures of Rama with fabulous and 
demoniacal beings. 


When the exiles had lived in the Dandaka forest for a long time, the 
forest-hermits living there besought Rama for protection against the 
Rüksasas. Rima promises this protection, and from that time is incessantly 
engaged in battles against these devilish monsters. The man-eating giant- 
Vir&dha is the first to be killed. !! ^ Fateful for the exiles is the meeting 
with Sgrpanakha ("having claws as big as winnows"), the sister of 
Rávana. This she-devil falls in love with Háma and makes amorous 
proposals to him. But he refers her to bis brother Laksmana who is not 
yet married.*) Lakgmana scornfully declines her advances. Full of 
rage she is about to swallow Sita, when Laksmana cuts off ber ears and 
nose. Howliog she flees to her brother Kara. The latter sets out 
against Rama, first with 14, then with 14,000 Ráksasas, but Rama slays 
them all. After Khara too has fallen, Sürpanakbà hastens to Lana, a 
fabulous land beyond the ocean,") and incites her brother Aàvama, a 
ten-headed monster and ruler of Lanka, to revenge against Rima. At the 
same time she describes to him the wondrous beauty of Sité in the most 
alluring colours, and incites him to gain possession of her and to make her 
his wife. Then Ravana arises, drives in his golden chariot through the 
air across the ocean and there meets his friend, the demon Marica, who is 
living there as an ascetic. With Marica’s aid he succeeds in parting S1tá 
from her protectors and stealing her away. He bears her away on his 
chariot through the air. Sit& cries loudly for help. The vulture Jatáyus, 
an old friend of Daéaratha’s, comes flying along ; he succeeds in smashing 
Rávana's chariot, but finally he himself is overcome by Ravana. The 
demon again seizes Sita with his claws and flies away with her. As she 





t) Here again follow (in Cantos 8-14) all sorts of legends, e.b. off the Ẹyi Agastya 
and others, just as in Book I, and in the Mahb#bhérata. 

*) This passage is one of the many proofa of the spuriousness of the first Book, 
in which it is related that the brothers of Rāma were married at the same time as R4ma. 

*) Not, as is usually assumed, Ceylon. It was not till a much later time eas 
Lafhk& was identified with Ceylon. See Jacobi, Rimfyana, pp. 90 f. M. V. Kibe, Rawana's 
Lanka Discovered, 2nd Ed., 1920, attempts to determine the geographical position of 

ver; 
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is borne flying through the air, the flowers fall from her hair, and the 
jewelled bands slip from her feet to the ground. The trees, in whose 
branches the wind rustles, seem to call to her: “ Be not afraid!" the 
lotuses droop their heads, as though they were mourning for their beloved 
friend ; lions, tigers and other wild beasts run behind the shadow of Sita, 
as if in rage; with tear-washed faces, i.e. the waterfalls, and up-stretched 
hands, i.e. the towering peaks, the hills seem to make moan for S1tà. 
Even the great sun, whose rays are darkened and whose orb pales at sight 
of the stolen Sita, seems to lament: “ There is no more justice, no truth, 
«no righteousness, no innocence, if Ravana steals Sita, the wife of Rima.” 
(Ill, 52, 34-39). But Ravana flies with the stolen lady across 
the ocean to Laika, where he accommodates her in his harem. He conducts 
her round his palace, shows her all its splendours, and describes to her the 
immeasurable riches and marvels over which he rules. With coaxing 
words he tries to persuade her to become his wife. But Sitá answers him 
full of anger, that she will never break her faith with Rama, and will 
never allow herself to be touched by him. Then Ravana throatens that, if 
she does not yield herself tohim within twelve months, he will have her 
cut in pieces by the cooks and will eat her for his breakfast. Thereupon 
be has her taken to a grotto, and delivers her to the strict guardianship of 
the Raksasa women. 


Meanwhile Rima and Laksmana have returned, and, to their horror, 
find the hut empty. In vain they seek Sità in the forest. Rama raises a 
bitter lament, he questions the trees, the rivers, the hills and the animals— 
but none can give him news of Sità. At last they find the flowers and 
ornaments which fell from S1t& in her flight, soon they find the ruins of 
Ravana’s chariot, scattered weapons and other traces of a fight. Rima 
cannot but believe that Sita has been killed by Ráàksasas, and in mad 
passion, he declares his intention of destroying the whole world. He will 
fill the air with his arrows, stay the course of the wind, annihilate the 
rays of the sun and envelop tbe earth in darkness, hurl down the summits 
of the hills, dry up the lakes, destroy the ocean, uproot the trees, nay more, 
even annihilate the gods themselves if they do not give him back his Sitä. 
Only with much trouble does Laksmapa succeed in soothing the raving 
one and in persuading him to renew the search. Then they find the 
vulture Jatáyus weltering in his blood. Dying, he still relates to them 
what has oceurred, but dies in the middle of his story. Wandering 
towards the south the brothers encounter a roaring, headless monster, 
Kabandha, whom they deliver from a heavy curse. In gratitude for this, 
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he advises Raima to ally himself with the monkey-king Sugriva, who will 
be helpful to him in the recovery of Sita, 


Book IF, the Kiskindha-kanda, tells of the alliance which 
Rima forms with the monkey, in order to win back Sita. 


The brothers reach the lake Pampa, the sight of which causes Rima 
to fall into a melancholy mood; for it is spring, and the sight of the 
awakening of nature arouses in him great longing for the distant loved 
one. Here they soon meet with the monkey-king Sugriva. He tells* 
them that he nas been robbed of his wife and his dominion by his brother 
Valin, and driven from his kingdom. Rama and Sugriva now forma 
close bond of friendship. Rama promises to help Sugriva against Vālin, 
while Sugriva promises to aid Rima in the recovery of Sité Before 
Kiskbindha,* the residence of Valin, a battle takes place between the 
hostile monkey brothers.  Ráma comes to Sugriva’s aid and kills Valin. 
The monkey Sugriva is consecrated as xing, and Angada, the son of Välin, 
as heir to the throne. 

Among tho counsellors of Sugriva, Hanumat,®) the son of the 
wind-god, is the wisest. Sugriva has the greatest confidence in him, and 
commissions him to find Sita. Accompanied by a host of monkeys under 
the leadership of Angada, the clever Hanumat starts on his way to the 
south. After many adventures they meet with Sampati, a brother of the 
vulture Jat@yus. The latter tells them how once, when he wanted to fly 
to the sun in a race with his brother,*) his wings were scorched, so 
that be had now to stay helpless on the Vindhya hills. But he had seen 
how Ravana had stolen Sit& away and taken her to Lanka. He describes to 
them the position of Laünk&, and the monkeys descend to the ocean. But 
when they saw the immeasurable billowing sea before them, they simply 
despaired of getting across it. Anügada, however, tells them not to be 
despondent, ** for despondency kills a man, as the angry snake kills a boy ” 
(IV, 64,9). Then they take counsel together, as to who can jump the 
furthest, and it appears that none can jump so far as Hanumat. The 





) The whole first canto is an elegy, which might be entitled *' Longing for the 
beloved in spring," quite in the style of the later ornate poetry. 
*) Hence the títle of Book IV. 
*) Also Hanümat. The name signifies; “ He with the jaws." According to 
TV, 66, 24, he is so called because Indra crushed his jawa with the thunderbolt. 
; *) Like Icarus. This myth is at first briefly touched upon (IV, 58), then (IV, 
59.63) related in purága-like diffusivencas. 
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latter then ascends the hill Mabendra and prepares to leap across the 
ocean 


Book F describes the wonderful island of Lank&, the 
town of residence, the magnificent palace and harem of 
Ravana, and relates how Hanumat gives Sita news of her 
beloved Rama, and at the same time finds out the strength of 
the enemy. "The book may have received the title Sundara- 
kanda, “the beautiful section," on account of the many 
poeticai descriptions,” or because it contains even more 
fabulous stories than all the other books. If the whole 
second half of the Ramayana is already a “ romantic” epic, 
then this- fifth book is very specially “romantic,” and for 
Indian taste the romantic is always the most beautiful. 


With a mighty leap, which causes the hill Mahendra to tremble in its 
depths and terrifies all the living beings on the hill, the monkey Hanumat 
rises into the air and flies across the ocean. After a flight of four days, 
on which he encounters various adventures and performs miracles, he finally 
reaches Lanka. From a hill he looks at the town, which seems to him 
almost impregnable. He makes himself as small as a cat," and after 
sunset, penetrates into the town. He views the whole demon-city, the 
palace of Ravana and the wonderful chariot called Pugpaka, on which the 
Raksasa is wont to drive through the air. He also penetrates into Rüvana's 
harem, where he sees the powerful demon prince reposing in the midst of 
his beautiful women.*) After long fruitless searching, he at last finds 
Sits, consumed by grief, in the Agoka-grove. He makes himself known as 


— — — — — 

1) Thus according to Jacobi, RAmayana, p. 124. 

*) According to another explanation: ‘‘as a horse.fly." Hanumat can change 
his form at pleasure. 

*) The nightly seraglio-scene (V, 9.11) is described vividly in the style of ornate 
poetry, and forcibly recalls the description in the Buddha legend, whore Prince Siddhartha, 
surrounded by his wives, awakens at the hour of midnight, aud is seized with disgust at 
sensual pleasure. Tho similarity of the situation and of the description is sufficiently 
striking to justify the supposition that it ia an imitation of the description in Aévaghoga's 
Buddhacarita (V, 47 !f.) For as E. B. Cowell rightly remarks (in the preface to his 
edition of the Buddbacarita), this scene forms an essential part of the Buddha legend, 

rhile in the E4müyapa, it is only an entirely unnecessary embellishment. Of course we 
must not kecribe the piece to Valmiki himself, but the imitation must be ascribed to 


a later interpolator, 
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a friend and messenger of Ráma. She tells him that Rávana has threaten- 
ed to devour her, and that she must die after two months, if Raima does 
not deliver her before then. Hanumat assures her of the certainty of 
Rama’s coming to deliver her.?? 

Thereupon Hanumat returns to the hill, flies across the ocean and 
relates his adventures in Lañkā.to the monkeys awaiting him there. Then 
he goes to R&ma, reports to him how he found Sita, and delivers bim her 
message. 

Book FI, which describes the great battle between 
Rama and Ravana, hence called “ Yuddha-E£àánda," “ battle 
section," is the most extensive of all. 


Ráma praises Hanumat for the successful execution of his errand, 
and heartily embraces him. But he despairs at the thought of the 
difficulty of getting acress the ocean. Sugriva advises the construction 
of a bridge to Lank&. Hanumat gives an exact description of the city 
of Ravana and its fortification, and declares that the principal heroes of 
the monkey-host would be able to overcome it. So Ráma commands that 
the army shall be prepared for the march, and soon the tremendous 
monkey-army sets out southwards towards the sea-shore. 

When the news of the approaching army of monkeys had reached 
Lanka, Ravana summoned his counsellors, all great and powerful Ráksasas, 
to a council. Now while all the other relatives and counsellors urge 
Ravana in boasting speecbes to fight, Vibhizana, Rávana's brother, points 
to unfavourable omens and advises him to return Sita. Ravana is much 
enraged at this, and aceuses him of envy and ill will ; relatives, he says, 
are always the worst enemies of a king and hero. Feeling deeply offended 
by his brother, Vibhisana renounces him, flies across the ocean with four 





!) With this, Hanumat's mission ia fulfilled, and the following narrative (41-55) 
is doubtless a later interpolation : in order 1o test the strength of the enemy, Hanumat 
instigates a quarrel by destroying the A&oka-grove. In tremendous battles with thousands 
of Ràaksgasas he alone romains the victor. But finally he is pat into fetters and taken 
before the demon-king. Hanumat introduces himeelf as the messenger of Rama and 
demands the return of Sita, Révaga decides to kill him, but is persuaded to spare bim 
asan ambassador. However, in order to punish bim, he causes cotton rags soaked in 
oil to be wrapped round the monkey's tail and to be set alight. Sita hears of it, and 
prays to Agni, the fire-god, that he may not burn Hanumat. The monkey now leape 
with hia burning tail from house to house, and seta tho whole town on fre, while he 
himself escapes uninjured. The spuriousness of this passage has been indisputably 


proved by Jacobi, |. o., pp. 31 ff. 
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other Ráksasas and allies himself with Rama. On the advice of Vibhrsana 
Rama appeals to the Ocean-god himself to aid him in crossing the sea, 
The latter calls the monkey Nala, the son of the divine masterbuilder 
Vigvakarman, and instructs him to bridge the ocean. At Rama’s com- 
mand, the monkeys briog rocks and trees, in a few days a bridge is 
built over the ocean, and the whole of the great army passes over to 
Lanka. 

Now Rávana's residence town is surrounded by the army of monkeys. 
Ravana gives the command for a general sortie. A battle takes place, 
also many cases of single combat between the chief heroes of the two 
fighting armies. Laksmana, Hanumat, Aùgada and the bear-king 
Jümbavat are the most prominent fellow-combatants of Rama, while on 
Ravana’s side, his son Indrajit is the most conspicuous. The latter is 
versed in all magic arts and knows how to make himself invisible at any 
moment. 

Thus, on one occasion, he inflicts dangerous wounds on Rama and 
Laksmana. But in the night, on the advice of the bear-king Jámbavat, 
the monkey Hanumat flies to Mount Kailisa, in order to fetch thence 
four particularly powerful healing herbs. As these herbs are concealed, 
the monkey simply takes the whole mountain-peak with him and carries it 
to the battle-field, where, through the fragrance of the healing herbs, 
Rama, Laksmana and all the wounded are immediately healed. Hereupon 
Hanumat puts the mountain back into its place. 

On another oceasion, Indrajit, versed in magic, comes out of the city 
carrying on his war-chariot a magically produced image of Sité, which he 
ill-treats and beheads before the eyes of Hanumat, Laksmana and the 
monkeys. Horrified, Hanumat reports to Rama that Sita is killed ; Rama 
falls into a swoon. Laksmana breaks into lamentations and utters a 
blasphemous speech with bitter complaints against Fate that has no regard 
to virtue (VI, 83, 4 ff.) bat he is soon enlightened by "Vibhisana that 
the whole affair is only a delusion produced by Indrajit. Finally, 
Iudrajit is killed by Lakgmana after a violent duel. 

Furious at the death of his son, Rávana himself now appears on the 
field of battle. A dreadful duel between Rima and Ravana takes place, 
continuing day and night. The gods themselves come to Rima’s aid, 
especially Indra with his chariot and his projectiles. But as many times 
as Rama strikes off Ravana’s heads, so often a new head grows again. 
At last he succeeds in piercing Ravana’s heart with a weapon created by 
god Brahman himself. There is great rejoicing in the army of the 
monkeys, and wild flight of the Rakgasas. 


o — ii — —Ó 
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Now Ravana is solemnly buried and Vibbtsana is installed as king in 
Laika by Rima. 

Only now does Rama send for Sita, and proclaim to her the joyous 
news of the victory—but then, in the presence of all the monkeys and 
Raksasas, he rejects her. He has (so he declares) had his revenge for 
the ignominy he bas had to suffer, but with her he will bave no more 
to do ; for a woman who has sat on the lap of another man, and who has 
been looked at with lustful eyes by another, could no longer be received 
asa wife by a Rama. Then Sita raises a bitter complaint against the 
unjust suspicion of Rama, and asks Laksmava to erect a pyre: for - 
now nothing remained for her but to enter the fire. Rama gives his 
consent, the pyre is erected and lighted, and Sita, invoking the fire as 
witness of ber innocence, rushes into the flames. Then the god Agni 
arises out of the burning pyre with the uninjured Sita and delivers her to 
Rama, assuring him, in a solemn speech, that she has always kept her 
faith with him, and even in the palace of the Ráksasa remained pure and 
innocent. ‘Tnereupon Rama declares that he himself never had any doubts 
concerning SItā’s innocence, but that it was necessary to prove her 
innocence before the eyes of the people. 


Now Rama and his people, accompanied by Hanumat and the monkeys, 
return to Ayodhy&, where they are received with open arms by Bharata, 
Satrughna, and the mothers. They enter amidst the rejoicings of the 


populace. Rama is consecrated as king and rules happily and for the 
welfare of his subjects. 


This really concludes the story of Rama, and there can 
be no doubt at all that the original poem ended with Book 
. VI, and that the following Book FII, is a later addition. 
This seventh book—it is called Uttara-kanda, “ last section," 
again contains numerous myths and legends similar to those 
which also occur in the Mahabharata and the Puranas, which 
have nothing at all to do with the Rama-legend. The first 
cantos deal with the origin of the Raksasas and the battles 
of Indra with Ravana," after which the story of the youth 
of Hanumat is related (VIT, 35 f.). Only about a third of 


—— — — — —— c NN 


) VII, 1-34. Jacobi calls the piece " Ráraneis." 
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the book deals with Rama and Sita, and the following is 
related : 

One day Rama is informed that the people are expressing their 
disapproval at his having received Sita back after she (during her 
abduction) had sat on the lap of Rávana; it was feared that this might 
have a bad effect on the morals of the women in the land. The model 
king Rama is very sad about this ; he cannot bear the reproaeh that he 

_is setting the people a bad example, and requests his brother Laksmana 
to take Sttá away and desert her in the forest. With a heavy heart 
Laksmana takes her on his chariot, leads her to the Ganges and brings 
her to the further bank of the river, where he discloses to her that 
Rama has rejected her on account of the suspicions of the people. In 
deep grief, but yet full of submission to her fate, Sit& only sends Rima 
friendly greetings. Soon after, some hermit-boys find the weeping Sité 
in the forest and lead her to the hermitage of the ascetic Valmikr. The 
latter delivers her into the protection of hermit-women. After some 
time she gives birth, in the hermitage, to the twins Anéa and Lava. 

Several years pass. The children have grown up and become pupils 
of the ascetic and singer Valmiki. At this time Raima organises a great 
horse-sacrifice. ‘Chis is also attended by Valmiki and his pupils. He 
instructs two of them to recite, in the sacrificial assembly, the Ramayana 
composed by him. All listen with rapture to the wonderful recitation. 
But Rama soon discovers that the two youthful singers KuSa and Lava," 
who recite the poem to the accompaniment of the lute, are sons of Sita. 
Then he sends messengers to Valmiki and asks him to arrange that Sita 
may purify herself by an oath before the sacrificial assembly. The next 
morning Valmiki brings S1tá, and, in a solemn speech, the great ascetic 
declares that she is pure and innocent, and that her children, the twin- 
brothers Kuáa and Lava, are the true sons of Rama. Thereupon Rama 
declares that, though he is satisfied with the words of Valmiki, he still 
desires that Sita shall purify herself by means of an oath. Then all the 
gods descended from heaven. But Sita, with downcast glance and folded 
hands, said: “As truly as I have never, even with one thought, tbought 
of another than Ráma—may Goddess Earth open her arms to me! As 
truly as I have always, in thought, word and deed, honoured only Ráma 


" 





1) Professional ** travelling singers," who sang epic songs to the accompaniment 
of the lute, were called kudtlava ; the names Kuéa and Lava were invented as a kind of 
etymological interpretation of the word kufilava. CJ. Jacobi, 1. c., pp. 62 f., 67 f. 
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—may Goddess Earth open her arms to me! As I have here spoken 
the truth and never known another than Ráma—may Goddess Earth 
open her arms to me!" Scarcely was the oath finished, than there arose 
out of the earth a heavenly throne, borne on the heads of snake-demons, 
and Mother Earth, seated on the throne, embraced Sité and vanished 
with her into the depths. In vain Rama now adjures the Goddess Earth to 
give him baek his S1té Only god Brahman appears and comforts him 
with the hope of reunion in heaven. Soon afterwards Rama gives up 
the government to his two sons Kuśa and Lava, and himself enters = 
heaven, where he again becomes Vispu. 

The thread of this narrative in Book VII is constantly 
interrupted by the interpolation of numerous myths and 
legends. There we find again the familiar legends of Yayāti 
and Aahusa (VII, 58f.), of the slaying of Vrtra by Indra, 
who by this becomes guilty of Brahman-murder (VII, 84-87), 
of Urvaśī, the beloved of the gods Mitra and Varuna, who 
in a marvellous manner beget the Rsis Vasis(ha and Agastya 
VII, 56f.), of King Zla, who as the woman J/a bears Purüra- 
vas (VII, 87-90), and so on. Many truly brahmanical 
legends with aa exaggerated tendency compare well with 
similar stories of Book XIII of the Mahabharata. Thus the 

, tory of the ascetic Sambiaka, belonging to the Südra caste, 
whose head Rama strikes off, for which he is commended by 
the gods, because a Sidra should not take it upon himself to 
practise asceticism; or of the god who is compelled to eat his 
own flesh because, in a former incarnation, he practised asceti- 
cism, butomitted to make presents to the Brahmans (VII, 
73-81), and similar “ edifying” legends. The whole of the book 
bears the character of the latest parts of the Mahabharata. 


Tug GENUINE AND THE SPURIOUS IN THE RAMAYANA." 


There can be no doubt that the whole of Book VII of 
the Rámáayana was added later to the work; but it has also 


*) The problema of the RAm&yaga have been fully dealt with first by A. Weber, 
“Uber das Rámáyanna," (ABA. 1870). The fundamental work on these problema is that 
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long been recognised that the whole of Book I cannot have 
belonged to the original work of Valmiki. Not only are 
there numerous internal contradictions in the book, but the 
language and style, too, stand out as inferior to those of 
Books II to VI. Moreover, in the genuine parts of the 
poem there is never any reference to the events in Book I, 
in fact there are details in this book which directly con- 
tradict the statements of later books." 

Only in Books I and VII is Rama throughout con- 
ceived asa divine being, an incarnation of the god Pignu. 
In Books II to VI, apart from a few passages which are 
doubtless interpolated,” he is always only a mortal hero, 
and in all indisputably genuine parts of the epic there is no 
indication whatever of his being conceived as an incarnation 
of Visnu. Where mythology enters into the genuine parts 
of the poem, it is not Visnu, but the god Jndra who, as in 
the Veda, is regarded as the highest god. 

It is characteristic, too, of the two Books I and VII 
that, as we have seen, the thread of the narrative is frequent- 
ly interrupted, and, in the manner of the Mahabharata and 
of the Puranas, numerous brahmanical myths and legends 
are inserted. There are only very few passages in Books II 
to VI (e. g. at the beginning of Book III) where this kind 
of thing occurs also. "The additions and extensions in these 
books—and they are numerous enough—are generally of quite 
a different kind. "They consist chiefly of the spinning out of 
the most beautiful and most popular passages by the singers 
by means of their own additions. We must imagine the 
Rāmāyaņa as having been orally transmitted for a long time 


of H. Jacobi, Das Rimiyana, Geschichte und Inhalt, Bonn, 1893, See also C. V. Paidya, 
The Riddle of the Ramayana, Bombay and l.ondon, 1906; and Dineshchandra Sen, The 
Bengali Ramayanas, Calcutta, 1920, 

*) E. g. the marriage of Lakgmaga, see above p. 487 Note 2. 

*) Thus, for instance, at the end of Book VI, whore, at the moment when Sita 
ascends the pyre, all the gods come on the scene and praise Rāma as god Viggn. 
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—perhaps through centuries—in the circles of travelling 
singers like the brothers Kusa and Lava in the Uttara-kanda, 
These singers or minstrels regarded the epic songs as their 
property, with which they took every kind of liberty. If they 
noticed that the audience was deeply moved by the touching 
plaints of Sita, Dasaratha or Kausalyà, they would fabricate 
a number of additional verses, so that they could linger over 
it for a longer time; if the battle-scenes met with greater 
appreciation from a more warlike public, then it was easy 
for the singer to gather together more and more new heroes 
for duels, to have a few more thousands or tens of thousands 
of monkeys or Raksasas slaughtered or to relate again with a 
little variation a heroic deed which had already been related ; 
if the audience enjoyed comical scenes, especially those in 
which the monkeys appear, then it was tempting for the 
singer not only to spin out such scenes, but also to add new 
similar ones; if he had a learned audience of Brahmans 
before him, he sought to win their favour by spinning out 
the didactic portions, adding new moral maxims or inserting 
aphorisms taken from elsewhere; especially ambitious 
rhapsodists would extend the descriptions of nature, probably 
already popular in the ancient and genuine poem, by means 
of additions in the style of the ornate court poetry." Pro- 
bably the Ramayana, like the Mahabharata, only received a 
more or less definite form when it was written down.” But 
this must have happened at a time when the poem was 
already so famous and so popular, that it was already regarded 
as of religious merit to read and to hear it, and that heaven was 


——— — — — 
^) It was favourable for the amplifications, though unfavourable for the preserva- 
tion of the genuine, that the áloka is a metre easy to handle, To produce any amount of 
Élokas almost in no time, is an easy matter for any tolerably educated Indian who knows 
Sanskrit. 
*) The activity of the commentators, by which the text was made still more secure, 
began much later still. 


63 
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promised to him who copied it." The more one copied of 
so magnificent and so salutary a poem, “ that imparts long 
life, health, renown, good brothers and intelligence," ? the 
more certain one was of entering heaven. Therefore the 
first compilers and editors to handle the written poem, did not 
regard it as their task to view the transmitted material 
critically, to distinguish the genuine from the spurious, but, 
on the contrary, welcomed everything which presented itself 
under the title of “ Rámáyana." 

We can, however, only speak of a “more or less" definite 
form of the Ramayana, for the manuscripts in which the epic 
has come down to us, differ greatly from one another, and 
there are at least three different recensions of the text, repre- 
senting the transmission in different regions of India. These 
recensions differ from one another not only in reference to 
various readings of certain passages, but also in the fact that 
in each of them verses, long passages and even whole cantos 
occur, which are missing in others; also the order of the 
verses is very frequently different in the different recensions. 
The recension most widely spread (in the North as well as 
in the South of India), is the one which Jacobi designates as 
“O,” which has several times been printed in Bombay.” 
The only complete edition which has appeared in Europe, by 
G. Gorresio.*) contains the Bengal recension. The text of the 
North- Western Indian (Western Indian, Kashmiri) recension 





1) VI, 128, 120: '' Those men who, full of love towards Rama, write down this 
collection (samhit&) compiled by the R4i, attain to a dwelling in Indra's heaven." 

*) VI, 128, 122. Also see above, pp. 478 f. 

3) I quote from this recension in the edition of the NSP. by K. P. Parab, 2nd 
Ed., Bombay, 1902. It was a mistake to call this recension '' Northern Indian," for 
the Southern Indian MSS. give the same text; seo Winternifz, Catalogue of South Indian 
Sanskrit Manuscripts, London, 1902, p. 07; M. Winternits and A, B. Keith, Catalogue of 
Banskrit M88. in the Bodleian Library, II, pp. 145 f. 

*) Turin, 1843-1807. See on this edition E. Windisch, Geschichte der Sanskrit- 
Philologie (Grundriss I, 1 B), pp. 145 f. Only the two first Books have been edited (with 
a Latin translation) by A. W. von Schlegel, Bonnae, 1820, 1838, on eclectic principles, 
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is now being printed at Lahore." The only explanation for 
the great differences between the recensions is the fact that 
the text of the epic was for a long period only handed down 
by oral transmission. It is conceivable that the order of the 
verses became dislocated in the memory of the rhapsodists, 
that the wording must often have suffered considerable 
changes, and that the singers of different regions made differ- 
ent additions and extensions respectively. 

All these recensions agree, however, in that they contain ~ 
all the seven books, and that in all of them, spurious pass- 
ages are side by side with genuine ones. For this reason none 
of the recensions represent an “ original text” of the Rama- 
yana. But the omission of a passage in one of the recensions 
is always justifiable ground for suspecting its genuineness; 
and on the whole it is certainly easier to detect what is spu- 
rious and later in the Ramayana, than it is in the Mahabha- 
rata. “ As on many of our old, venerable cathedrals,” says 
Jacobi,” * every coming generation has added something new 
and repaired something old, without the original construction 
being effaced, in spite of all the added little chapels and 
turrets; so also many generations of singers have been at 
work at the Ramayana; but the old nucleus, around which 
so much has grown, is to the searching eye of the student, 
not difficult to recognise, if not in every detail, yet in its prin- 
cipal features." Jacobi himself, in his work ** Das Ramayana ‘a 





An edition from a Bengali M8. with comparative foot-notes was published by Pandit 
Rasiklal Bhattacharya in the “ Pandit,” N. 8., Vols. 28-34. A comparative study of the 
recensions C and B (Bengali) has been made by M. Vallauri, GSAI. 25, 1912, pp. 45 ff. 

‘) Critically edited by Pandit Ram Labhaya, published by the Research Department, 
D. A. V. College, Lahore, 1923 ff. Cf. Hans Wirtz, Die westliche Recension des Rämä- 
yena. Diss, Bonn, 1894; S. Lévi, JA. 1918, a. 11, t. xi, pp. 5 ff, Only when we shall have 
critical editions of all the three recensione, will it be possible to decide which of them 
contains the more authentio text. 

*) Das Rámáyana, p. 60. 


* 9 + 
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has indisputably proved a larze number of additions and 
extensions to be such. The fact that, in an attempt at a 
critical reconstruction of the text, perhaps only a quarter of 
the transmitted 24,000 verses of the Ramayana would prove 
to be “genuine,” does not speak against the justification of 
the criticism.'’ Itis only on account of the great mags of the 
"spurious" in the Indian epics, that the reading of them, 


which often carries us away tothe greatest admiration, still 


oftener disappoints us. And if a comparison between the 
Indian and the Greek epics with reference to artistic value 
must necessarily result unfavourably for the former, the 
blame rests far more with those versifiers who increased and 
disfigured the ancient songs with their own additions and 
alterations, than with the ancient Indian poets. The ‘ form- 
less fermenting verbiage,” with which Friedrich Rickert 
reproaches the Ramayana, is surely more often to be placed 
to the account of the imitators of Valmiki than to that of 
Valmiki himself. But on the whole the German poet is 
probably right when he seeks the beauty of the Indian epic 
elsewhere than that of the Greek, saying: 


“ Such fantastic grimaces, such formless fermenting verbiage 
As Ramayaua offers thee, that has Homer 
Certainly taught thee to despise; but yet such lofty thoughts 
And such deep feeling the Iliad does not show thee.” ?) 


THe AGE or THE RAMÁAYANA.P 


Closely connected with the question of the genuine and 
the spurious in the Ramayana is the question of the age of - 
the poem. For in order to answer this question it is certainly 
of importance whether we can form some idea, at least, of 


') In Vol, 51 of ZDMG, (1897), pp. 605 f., Jacobi mado an attempt to doal critically 
with a considerable connected portion of the Raméyana, in which, out of 600 verses, not 
quite a quarter remained, 

*) F. Rickert, Poetisches Tagebuch, Frankfurt a. M., 1888, p. 99, 

3) Cf. Jacobi, l.c., f. 100 f; A. B. Keith, JRAS 1915, p. 318 ff. 
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the interval of time which may have elapsed between the 
original poem, whose genuine parts are to be found in Books 
II-VI, and the two added Books I and VIT. 

We have now seen that in the genuine books Rama is 
merely a human hero, and that it is only in Books I and VII 
(and in a few interpolated passages of the other books) 
that he appears as the incarnation of the god Visnu. 
It is the epic itself which has made Prince Rima a national 
hero. This transformation of Rama from a man into a 
semi-divine national hero and finally into the Universal God 
Visnu must necessarily have taken a very long time. More- 
over, the poet Valmiki appears as a pious forest hermit and 
Rsi and a contemporary of the hero Rama in the first and 
last books of the Ramayana. Thus Valmiki had already 
become a legendary personage in the minds of the poets of 
these later books. All this makes it seem likely that cen- 
turies elapsed between the genuine and the spurious portions 
of the poem.” 

We should immediately add here, though, that also in 
our Mahabharata, which knows not only the Rama legend, 
but the Ramayana of Valmiki, Rima is regarded as an 
incarnation of Visnu, and Valmiki is mentioned as an ancient 
Rsi. It has already been mentioned above (p. 384) that the 
Ramopakhyana of the Mahābhārata is in all probability only 
a free abridged rendering of the Ramayana, and we may 
add, of the Ramayana in a very late form, fairly nearly 
approaching the present one. For, to the author of the 
Ramopaikhyina Rima is already Visnu become man,” 
he knows that Hanumat “ burned" Lañkā—a passage proved 
to be spurious—," and he is already acquainted with that 





') Jacobi, 1. c. p. 665. 
*) Mababh. III, 147, 31; 275, 5 ff. 
*) Mabübh. HT, 148, 9. Cf. above p. 491 Note L 
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part of Book VII which refers to Rüvana." The story of 
Rama is related in the Mabàübhárata in order to console 
Yudhisthira for the stealing of Draupadi. But this whole 
episode of the stealing of Draupadi is surely only an 
imitation of the stealing of Sita in the Ramayana. In the 
latter, indeed, this abduction is the nucleus of the legend 
and of the poem, while in the Mahabharata the abduction 
of Draupadi has practically no significance for the course 
of the narrative. Other striking coincidences in single fea- 
tures in the two epics have been pointed out, especially the 
resemblance between the heroes Arjuna and Rama. The 
banishment into the forest for twelve to fourteen years, the 
bending of the bow, and endowment of the heroes with divine 
weapons which they fetch from the gods "—these are points 
in which the influence of the one epic upon the other is 
possible, but can hardly be proved. Nevertheless it is more 
likely that the Mahabharata borrowed motives from the 
Ramayana than the reverse. For while the Ramayana shows 
no kind of acquaintance with the Pàpdava legend or the 
heroes of the Mahabharata,” the Mahabharata, as we have 
seen, knows not only the Raima legend, but the Ramayana 
itself. In the Harivamsa there is even already a mention 
of à dramatic representation of the Ramayana (see above, 
p. 451 Note). It is still more important, however, that the 
Mahabharata (VII, 143, 66) quotes a “‘sloka once sung by 
Valmiki,” which is actually to be found in our Ramayana, 
(VI, 81, 28). Valmiki is mentioned in several places in 


^) Jacobs, l. c., pp. 73 f. Also in Mahibh., VII, 59, and XII, 29, 51 f., the Rima 
legend is briefly touched on, and a few verses partly agreeing with Ram, VI, 128, 05 f., 
refer to the paradisiacal condition of the subjects of Raima “ who ruled for ten thousand 
and ten hundred years." 

*) Cf. A. Holtsmann, Das Mahübhlárata, 1V, 68 f. E. Windisch, LZB., 1879, No. 52, 
col, 1709. 

*) It is trae that the poet of the Rámáyaga knew the poem of S&vitri and the 
song of Nala (R&n:. IT, 30,6; V, 24, 12), but it is not certain that he knew them as parta 
of the Mahābhārata (as is assumed by Hopkins, Great Epic, p. 78 note). 
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the Mahabharata as a “ great ascetic” and venerable Hai, 
by the side of Vasistha and other Rsis of ancient times." 
On one occasion he tells Yudhisthira that, in the course of 
a disputation with holy Munis he was once reproached with 
being a “ Brahman-murderer,” and that through this reproach 
the guilt of Brahman-murder had come upon him, from 
which he could only cleanse himself by the worship of Siva.” 
All these facts justify our agreeing with Jacobi (l. c., p. 71) | 
when he says that the Ramayana must already “have been 
generally familiar as an ancient work, before the Mahabharata 
had reached its final form." It is quite in accord with this 
that the “process of degeneration," if one may say so, i.e. 
the superseding of the genuine by the spurious, and the 
penetrating of later elements into the old parts has gone 
so far in the Mahabharata as to pervade the whole work, 
while in the Ramayana it was checked in the beginning and 
extends only to Books I and VII and a few parts of the 
remaining books. 

But if the Mahabharata already had, on the whole, its 
present form in the fourth century A. D. (see above, p. 465), 
then the Ramayana must have received its “ final” form (the 
word "final " is to be taken cum grano salis) at least one or 
two centuries earlier. 

However, this does not by any means answer the question 
as to which is the older of the two epics. After all that 
we have said about the history of the Mahabharata as well 
as of the Ramayana, it is clear enough that this question 





1) Mahábh. 1, 2, 18; II, 7, 18; V, 83, 27; XII, 207, 4; Hariv. 268, 14539. 

*) Mahaübh. XIII, 18, 8. According to tho AdhyStma.Rüm&yapa, Valmiki lived 
among robbers when he was a young man, though he was a Brahman by birth. The same 
tradition iw to be found in the Bengali Rāmāyanpa. Cf. Jacobi, l. ©, p. 66 note; D. 
Ibbetson and A. KE. Mojumdar in Ind. Ant, 24, 1895, p. 220; 31, 1902, p. 351; D. Ch. 
Be», Bengali Ramayanas, p. 125 (a similar Mohammedan legend, pp. 127f.). Balmfk, i.e. 
Valmiki, is worshipped asa kind of saint by the caste of the scavengers in Eastern 
Panjab, s. R. O. Temple, The legenda of the Punj&b, 1 (1884), pp. 520 f, - 
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in itself has no sense at all, but naturally resolves itself 
into three different questions, namely: I. Which of the two 
works, in the form in which they are now before us, is the 
older ? II. What relation does the period of time in which 
an original Mahabharata epie gradually became the great 
compilation combining heroic songs and didactice poetry, bear 
to that period of time in which /Ae ancient poem of Valmikt 
became enlarged into the present Ramayana by means of 
greater or smaller additions in the older books, and finally 
by the addition of Books I and VII? III. Was there, 
generally speaking, a Mahabharata epic or a Ramayana epic 
first in existence ? 

Only to the first of these three questions a definite answer 
could be given, namely that our present Ramayana is older 
than the Mahabharata in its present form. As regards the 
second question, we may assume that the Ramayana, being 
so much shorter, required a shorter time for its gradual 
growth than the Mahabharata, It has already been pointed 
out that the character of the two spurious books of the 
Ramayana is strikingly similar to that of the Mahabharata, 
and that the same brahmanical myths and legends ofteu 
recur in both. The stories which are common to both works 
are, however, told with such variations that we are compelled 
to assume that they are derived from the same source, the 
Itihāsa literature orally transmitted in brahmanical circles, 
rather than that borrowing took place. Furthermore, all 
the books of the Ramayana and of the Mahabharata have 
numerous phrases, hemistiches, proverbial idioms and 
whole verses in common," and in language, style and metre 
there is a far-reaching conformity in the two works." From 





1) This has been proved especially by E. W. Hopkins in the American Journal of 
Philology, Vols. XIX, pp. 138 ff. and XX, pp. 22 ff, and in his book, The Great Epic of 
India, pp. 58 f., 403 ff, 

*) On the Sloka in the two epics see Jacobi, 1. c., pp. 24 f., and Gurupijakaumudl, 
pp. 50 ff. " 


> 
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these facts we conclude that the period of the growth of the 
Ramayana falls within the longer period of the development 
of the Mahabharata. 

The third and most important question, which of the 
two original epics is the earlier, can only be answered by way 
of hypothesis. The Hindus declare the Ramayana to be 
earlier than the Mahabharata, because, according to the tradi- 
tional list of Visnu’s incarnations, the incarnation as Rama 
preceded that as Krsna." This argument has no force, 
because in the old, genuine Ramayana, as we have seen, 
Rama does not as yet appear as an incarnation at all. 
It is a fact, however, that allusions to Vasudeva (Krsna), 
Arjuna and Yudhisthira already occur in Panini’s gram- 
mar, whereas Rama is not mentioned either by Panini or 
Pataíjali, nor in inscriptions of the pre-Christian era.” 
It is likely, too, that the theory of incarnation arose 
out of the Krsna cult, and that the transformation of the 
hero Ràma into an incarnation of Visnu resulted only later, by 
analogy to the Krsna incarnation.” A few scholars have 
declared the Ramayana to be the earlier of the two epics, 
because the burning of widows does not oceur in it, whilst it 
is mentioned in the Mahabharata. The fact of the matter, 
however, is that in the old, genuine Mahabharata the burning 
of widows is just as much absent as in the genuine Ramayana, 
whilst there are allusions to it in the later portions of the 
Ramayana, though less frequent than in the Mahābhārata.” 


1) According to the Purs$gas, Rima appears in the Krtayuga, but Krgga not un- 
til the Dv&áparayuga. Cf. A. Govindácárya Svámin in JBRAS., 23, 1911-12, pp. 244 ff. 

*) cs. R. G. Bhandarkar, Early History of the Deccan, 2nd Ed., Bombay, 1895, p. 
10: Vaiggavism, oto., pp. 46 f. 

3) Jacobi in BRE., VII, 194 f, R. Chanda, The Indo-Aryan Races, 1, 1916, pp. 88 F 
111 ff. 

*) Jacobi, l.o., pp. 107 f., and before him A. W. v. Schlegel and Monier Williams, 
also J. Jolly, Recht und Sitte, p. 68. 

5) Cf. Winternits, Die Frau in den indischen Religionen, I, 1920, pp. 58 f.; J. J. 
Meyer, Das Woib im altindischen Epos, pp. 307 f. : 
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Jacobi (1. c., pp. 78, 81 ff.) is so sure about the Ramayana 
being the older poem, that he even takes for granted 
that the Mahabharata only became an epic under the influ- 
ence of the poetic art of Valmiki. This seems to me to go far 
beyond what is warranted by facts, indeed it seems to be in 
contradiction with some facts. In more than one respect 
the Ramayana, as compared with the Mahabharata, indicates 
progress in the art of epic poetry. In the Mahabhirata 
we still have a distinet remnant of the ancient ballad form 
in the prose formulae such as ** Yudhisthira spake,” “Kunti 
spake," * Duryodhana spake," and so on, introducing the 
speeches of the various characters, while in the Ramayana the 
speakers throughout are introduced in verses." It has also 
already been pointed out to how great an extent the Rama- 
yaya already shows the peculiarities of the style of ornate 
court poetry, the kavya." Of course it is hard to say which 
of it is old, and which parts have been added later. Never- 
theless, this peculiarity of the Ramayana which separates 
it considerably from the Mahabharata and brings it nearer 
to the epics of Kālidāsa, must make us chary of assuming a 
greater antiquity for the Ràmàyapa." 

There is a second point, too, in which the Mahabharata 
makes a much more archaic impression than the Ramayana. 
Throughout the Mahabharata—at least in the nucleus of the 
poem, which treats of the Pandava story and the Kuru battle— 
we encounter rougher manners and a more warlike spirit 
than in the Rāmāyaņa. The battle scenes of the Mahābhārata 
read quite differently from those described in the Ramayana. 





1) See above, p.324. The Purágas have always retained these prose formulas in 
order to preserve the appearance of antiquity. 

2) See above, pp. 475 f., 489 note I, 490 and cf. p. 461. 

) E. W. Hopkins (Cambridge History, I, p. 251) says of the Rāmāyaņpa “ Whatever 
may have been the date of its germ asa story, as on art.product it is later than the 
Mahābhārata,” Uf. also Oldenberg, Das Mahabharata, pp. 53 f., and H, Raychaudhury in 
Calcutta Review, Mar. 1922, pp. 1 ff. 
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Those in the Mahabharata give the impression that the 
poet belonged toa rough race of warriors, and had himself 
seen bloody battle-fields, while those in the Ramayana sound 
rather as though a story-teller is relating battles of which 
his only source of information is the reports he has heard. 
There is not that embittered hatred, that fierce resentment be- 
tween Rama and Ravana, Laksmana and Indrajit, as in the 
Mahabharata when we read of the battles between Arjuna and. 
Karna or Bhima and Duryodhana. The Sità of the Rama- 
yana, when she is stolen, abducted and persecuted by Ravana, 
or when she is rejected by Rama, always maintains a certain 
calmness and meekness in her accusations and lamentations, 
and in her speeches there is not a trace of the wild passion 
which we so often find in Draupadi in the Mahabharata. 
Kunti and Gàndhari, too, are true hero-mothers of a warlike 
race, while Kausalyà and Kaikeyi in the Rāmāyaņa can rather 
be compared with the stereotyped queens of the classical 
dramas. This seems to indicate that the Mahabharata belongs 
toa ruder, more warlike age, while the Ramayana shows 
traces of a more refined civilization ; unless, in order to ex- 
plain this sharply marked difference between the two epies, 
we assume that the Mahabharata reflects a rougher civiliza- 
tion of Western India, while the Ramayana reflects a more 
refined civilization of Eastern India, and that the two epics 
do not represent the poetry of different periods, but of differ- 
ent regions of India. Even from this point of view, however, 
it is difficult to conceive that the Mahabharata should only 
have become an epic under the influence of Valmiki’s poetic 
rt. 
s There can be no doubt that the Mahābhārata belongs 
to the West of India, and the Rāmāyaņa to the East. 
Western peoples play the principal part in the Mahabharata, 
while the chief events of the Ramayana take place in the 
the land of the Kosala, where, according to tradition, Valmiki 
is said to have lived, and where, in all probability, he did 
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really live." But in Hastern India Buddhism originated, and 
in Magadha, as in the neighbouring Kosala land, it was first 
propagated. So much the more important is the question : 
What is the relationship of the Ramayana to Buddhism ? 

It has already been pointed out above (p. 471) that, in the 
oldest Buddhist literature, we still find examples of the 
Akhyana or ballad poetry, in which we have recognised a 
. forerunner of the epic. T. W. Rhys Davids? has concluded 
from this that the Ramayana could not have yet existed as 
an epic at the time of the origin of these Buddha-ballads. Now 
it could be objected that perhaps the ancient Akhyàna or 
ballad poetry might have lived on beside the new literary 
form of the epic which had developed out of it, in the same 
way as we find ballad and epic poetry side by side in modern 
literatures. It is remarkable, notwithstanding, that we find 
nothing but Buddha-ballads throughout early Buddhist liter- 
ature, whilst a Buddha epic was not written until centuries 
later. It is still more important that in the Tipitaka we find 
the Dasaratha-Jataka," which relates how Bharata brings the 
news of the death of Dasaratha, whereupon Rama tells 
Laksmana and Sita to step into the water to offer the libations 
for the departed. This gives rise to a conversation, in which 
Bharata asks Rama how it is that he shows no sign of sorrow," 


!) Jacobi, l. c., pp. 66 f., 69. 
1) Buddhist Indis, London, 1903, p. 183. 

*) The Pāli text of this Jataka (No. 461) was first published with an English 
translation by V. Fausbóll, Copenhagen, 1871. It has been treated in detail by Weber, l. c. 
1 ff.; Jacobi, l. co, 84 ff. E. Senari, Essai sur la légende du Buddha, 2nd Ed., Paris, 1882, pp. 
817 £.; Lüders, NGGW., 1897, 1, pp. 40 ff : D. Ch. Sea, Tho Bengali Ramayauas, pp. 9 ff.; 
G. A. Grierson, JILAS., 1922, 135 ff.; N. B. Utgikar in Centenary Supplement to JRAS., 1924, 
pp. 203 ff. Only the güthás of the Játaka belong to tho Tipitaka. The prose narrntive is 
the fabrication of the compilers of the commentary (about the fifth century A. D.), and 
all conclusions drawn from this story, such as those of D. Ch. Sen and others, aro faulty. 

*) Here we see that eren the Jétaka-gathis were remodelled with a Buddhist ten- 
dency. In the RAmáyapa RAma himself laments exceedingly at the news of his father's 
death, before making the speech of consolation, s. Ram. II, 102-105, and the same thing 
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and Raima replies with a lengthy speech of consolation, 
explaining how futile it is to lament over the dead, as 
death comes to all mortals. The fact that only one of the 
twelve ancient gathas of the Jataka appears in our Rāmāya- 
ņa,” proves that our epic cannot be the source of these 
verses, but that the Jātaka is based upon an ancient Rama 
ballad. In the same Jataka book there is also the Sama- 
Jataka," which we may probably consider as an older form of . 
the tale about the hermit-boy killed in the chase, which is 
told by DaSaratha in Ramayana II, 63 f. There are a few 
other Jàtakas, too, in which we find passages reminding us of 
the Ramayana, but only very seldom literal agreement.? It is 
striking, too, that in the whole of the Jataka, which tells so 
many tales of demons and fabulous animals, we hear nota 
word of the Raksasa Ravana or of Hanumat and the monkeys. 
All this makes it seem likely that, at the time when the Tipi- 
taka came into beinz (in the fourth and third centuries B.C.) 
there were ballads dealing with Rama, perhaps a cycle of such 
ballads, but no Rama epic as yet ? 

Another question is whether traces of Buddhism can be 
proved in the Ramfyana. It can probably be answered with 





|) Parallels to other verses in Rama's speech of consolation (Rám. lI, 105, 21: 
22) have been traced by Lüders (ZDMG., 58, 1904, 713f.) in Játaka 328, gs. 2-4. In the 
commentary onthe Dasaratha-Jütaka there is also a verse about the ten thousand years’ 
reign of Rama, which corresponds to Ram. VI, 128 ; 104. An allusion to the Réma legend 
also occurs in Játaka 513, g4. 17. 

*) J&átaka 540, also in Mahávastu II, 209 ff. Cf. Charpentier, WZKM,, 24, 1910, 
397; 27, 1013, 94. Oldenberg, NGGW., 1915, 456ff.; D. Ch. Sen, l. c., pp. 15 ff. 

3) There are a few scenes and situations in the Vessantara-Jataka which remind 
us of the Rámáyapa, but there is not a single case of literal agreement between the 
Ramayana and the Jatuka-githdas. In Jataka 619, however, there is a stanza in which T 
demon tries to persuade faithful Sambul4é to desert her sick husband and to follow bim, 
uttering the same threat as isa used by Ravana to Site in Ram. V, 22, 9, namely, that if 
she is not willing, he will devour her for his breakfast. Cf. D. Ch. Sen, l. c, pp. 18 ff. 
The Játaka-gáth&s, too, contain earlier and later portions, and some parts may be later 
than the Rámáyana. 

= *) Cf. T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 183. 


* 
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an absolute negative ; for the only place in which the Buddha 
is mentioned (see above, p. 486, Note 2) is decidedly spurious. 
However, there may be one, though very distant, relation to 
Buddhism. Weber had still believed that the Ramayana was 
based on an “ancient Buddhist legend of the pious prince 
Rama, in whom the legend glorified the ideal of Buddhist 
equanimity.” That is surely not the case. Nevertheless, 
_the idea of explaining the exceeding mildness, gentleness and 
` tranquillity which are ascribed to Rama, by Buddhistie under- 
currents, should perhaps not be rejected At the least, it is 
conceivable that, in a land strongly influenced by Buddhism, 
an epic was composed by a non-Buddhist, the hero of which, 
in spite of all his splendid demon-battles, is more a sage after 
the heart of the Buddha, than a hero of war. It appears, 
then, that the authors of the ancient Buddhist texts in the 
fourth and third centuries B.C. had as yet no knowledge of 
the Ramayana, but that they knew ballads utilised by Valmiki 
for his Rama epic, and that on the other hand the Ramayana 
was influenced at least indirectly by Buddhism. From this 
we may probably argue that the Ramayana came into being 
at a time when Buddhism had already spread in Eastern 
India and the Buddhist Canon was in course of formation. 

This is in harmony with the circumstance that the metre 
(the sloka) of the Ramayana appears to represent a later 
stage of development than that of the Buddhist Pali poetry, 
and that it approximates more nearly to the metre of the 
later portions of the Mahābhārata.” 

H. Jacobi thought it possible to assume a pre-Buddhist 
time of origin of the epic on linguistic grounds. This epic 
language is a popular Sanskrit. About 260 B.C., for his 


33 Ye Uber das Raámüyapsa," pp. 6 f. 

*) Cf. H. Oldenberg in Gurupüjüákaumudi, pp. 9 f., and E. W. Hopkins, Great Epic, 
pp. 236 f. Jacobi, l. c., p. 93, and Keith, JRAS., 1915, pp. 321, 324 ff, contest the 
soundness of this argument. 


Wy 
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inscriptions addressed to his people, King Asoka used, not 
Sanskrit, but dialects similar to Pali. Buddha, too, as early 
as the sixth and fifth centuries B.C. preached, not in Sanskrit, 
but in the popular language. But popular epics, so he 
said," cannot be composed in an already “ extinct " language, 
but must be composed in the living language of the people. 
Now, as in Asoka’s time and even already in Buddha's time, 
Sanskrit was no longer the language of the people, the popular 
epics (in their original form) must belong to an older pre- 
Buddhist period when Sanskrit was still a living language. 
Against this, it may be urged that Sanskrit has always 
“lived " in India as a literary language, side by side with the 
popular languages, and has also been understood in extensive 
circles in which it was not spoken. ‘There is nothing strange 
in the fact that, at the same time as Buddhist and Jain monks 
composed and preached in popular dialects, Sanskrit epics 
also were composed and listened to. Down to the present 
day in India it is not at all unusual for two or more languages 
to be current side by side in the same district. And in a 
great part of Northern India there is current, even to-day, 
(besides Sanskrit) a modern Indian literary language, which 
differs strongly from the colloquial language.? Therefore, 
if we here and there encounter the same verses which we find 
in the Ramayana or in the Mahabharata, in Pali or in Prakrit, 
in Buddhist or in Jainistic texts, it does not always follow that 
the Sanskrit verses must have been translated from the 
popular languages. Still less justification is there for the 
view of some prominent scholars that the epics asa whole 
were originally composed in popular dialects and only tran- 
slated into Sanskrit later. It is highly improbable that such 
a translation could have occurred without any recom of it 


— es 


13 Jacobi, l. c, pp. 116 ff. 
3 Cf. above p. 43 note, and Grierson in JRAS., 1906, pp. 441 f. 
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having been kept anywhere. Jacobi" has convincingly 
shown how unacceptable this hypothesis is on other grounds 
also. But when he here, in opposition to the view that “a 
popular epic must be recited in the language of the people," 
recalls the fact ** that the songs of the Iliad and the Odyssey 
also were presented in the Homeric languege, although the 
language of the audience differed considerably from it," and 
when he emphasizes the fact hat the conception “ nation ” 
could never, in India, have the meaning which we connect 
with the word, he refutes his own view that the Ramayana 
must have been composed when Sanskrit was still the 
"popular language," and that it must therefore be pre- 
Buddhist.” 

During the first centuries of the Christian era, Sanskrit 
was used by the Buddhists also. The Buddhacarita of the 
great Buddhist poet 4évaghosa is an ornate epic (kāvya) in 





1) ZDMG., 48, 1894, pp. 407 ff. The view that the epics were originally composed 
in Pr&krit was first expressed by A. Barth (Revue Critique, 5 avril 1886) and later defend- 
ed by him in detail (RHR., t. 27, 1593, pp. 288 ff.; t. 45, 1902, pp. 195 f.: Oeuvres II, 
152 ff., 397 f.). Cf. also Grierson, Ind. Ant., 23, 1894, p. 55. 

*) The question as to whether Sanskrit was a living language at the time when 
the epics were composed, has been much discussed. It is a fact that all our ancient 
inscriptions (beginning approximately about 300 B. C.) are written in popular dialeote, 
and that it is only inscriptions of the Christian era which sre also written in Sanskrit. 
(Cf. R. O. Franke, Pali und Sanskrit, Strassburg, 1902, and T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist 
India, pp. 148 ff.) However, the inscriptions only prove that, in those pre-Christian cen- 
turies, Sanskrit was not as yet used as the language of the royal offices: they prove nothing 
against ite use as a literary language. R.G, Bhondarkar (JBRAS., 16, 1885, 268 ff., 327 ff.) 
bas already shown that, at the time of the grammarians P&nini, K&tyAyana and Patapjali, 
Canskrit was by no means ^ "dead" language. See also E J. Rapson and F, W, Thomas, 
JRAS., 1904, pp. 435 f 460 f., 747 ff. The objections of Rhys Davids, Grierson, and Fleet 
(ib. pp. 457 M., 471 f., 481 f.) prove nothing against the assumption that, at the time when 
the epics came into being, Sanskrit was a literary language understood in wide circles 
and spoken to some extent. Cf. also Keith and Grierson, JRAS., 1906, pp. 1 f, 441 f.; 1915, 
818 f.; and Windisch in OC., XIV, Paris, 1, 257, 266. The fact that in the drama the aütas 
speak only Sanskrit, also tends to show that the süta poetry, i. e. the epic, was composed 
in Sanskrit. On archaisme in the language of tho R&mAyana s. T. Michelson, JAOS., 25, 
1904, 89 ff. and Transactions and Proceed. American Philol. Assoc, 34, pp. xl f.; M. A. 
Roussel, JA.. 1910, s. 10, t xv, pp. 1 ff. ; Keith, JRAS., 1910, pp. 1321 ff. 
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Sanskrit, for which the poetry of Valmiki certainly served as 
a model" On the other hand we find, in a spurious portion 
of the Ramayana, a scene ? which is most probably an imita- 
‚tion of a scene of the Buddhacarita. Now, as ASvaghosa is a 


~ J contemporary of Kanişka, we may conclude that at the begin- 


ning of the second century A.D.," the Rāmāyaņa was already 
regarded as a model epic, but that it had not yet received its 
final form to such an extent as to exclude further interpola- 
tions. Towards the end of the second century, however,-it 
must have already had its final form, as follows from what 
has been said above concerning the relationship of the 
. Ramayana to the Mahabharata. 


A public recitation of the Ramayana is already mention- 
ed in Kumaáàralata's Kalpanamanditika,” which was probably 
written towards the close of the second century A.D. In 
Chinese translations of Buddhist tales, which are said to date 
back to the third century A.D., the Rama legend is related 
in a form prepared to suit Buddhist purposes. We glean 
from Chinese sources, too, that, at the time of the Buddhist 
philosopher Vasubandhu (fourth century A.D.,) the Ramayana 
was a well known and popular poem also among the Buddhists 
in India.” As early as in the second half of the first century 
A.D. the Jain monk Vimala Suri recast the Rama legend in 
his Prakrit poem Paiimacariya (Padmacarita), bringing it 


—— — —— — — — 


= 

1) Cf. A. Gawronski, Studies about the Sanskrit Buddhist Literature w. Krakowie, 
1919 (Prace Komiji Orj. Pol. Akad. Um. No. 2), pp. 27 ff. 

3) The seraglio scene, above p. 490, note 3. 

*) Much as has been written about the period of Kaniska, it is not yet de® %itely 
settled. However, there is ever increasing evidence for the theory thut he reigned during 
the rst half of the second century A. D. Cf. Smita, Early History, pp- 271 8., 2760. 

*) Translated from the Chinese as “ A*vaghoga's Sütrülamkára " by Ed. Huber, 

ria, 1908 126. 
* B cs ux Lévi in Album Kern, pp. 219 ff.; Ed. Chavannes, Cinq centa contes, lil, 
p. f; Ed. Huber in BEFEO, 4, 1904, 698 ff. | 

.. *) Bee K. Watanabe, JRAS.. 1907, pp. 99 ff. 
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into line with the religion and philosophy of the Jains." It 
was obviously his intention to offer his co-religionists a substi- 
tute for the poem of Valmiki which was already famous at 
that time. In about 600 A.D. the Ramayana was already 
famous in far-off Cambodia as a sacred book of Hinduism, for 
an inscription reports that a certain Somasarman presented 


“the Ramayana, the Purana, and the complete Bharata” to a 
temple.* 

The circumstance that the ancient poem already served 
as a model for ASvaghosa, and hence must have been composed 
long before the time of the latter, agrees well with the entire 
absence, in the old and genuine Ramayana, of any traces of 
Greek influence or of an acquaintance with the Greeks. For 
two allusions to the Yavanas (lonians, Greeks) have been 
proved to be spurious. And it is quite out of the question that, 
as was once suggested by Weber, the Homeric poems should 
have had any sort of influence on Valmiki’s composition. 
There is not even a remote similarity between the stealing of 
Sita and the rape of Helen, between the advance on Lanka 


1) According to the concluding verses belonging to the poem itself, it was written 
in the year 530 after Mahtvira (ie. about 62 A.D.). E. Leumann (to whom I am indebted 
for valuable information about the Paümacariya) considers this date as unassailable. H. 
Jacobi (EHE. VII, p. 467) assumes that it was written in the third century A. D. The 
later Jain recensions of tbe Rima legend (in the 68th Parvan of Gunp4Adhya'a Uttar»purápa 
and in the 7th Parvan of Hemachandra's Sajtiialdk&purusacaritra) are based on the 
Paümacariya. On llemachandra's '' Jain Rámüyaga " s. D. Ch. Sen, Bengali Kamayanas, 
pp.26 f (The Jain Réméyaya influenced the Bengali versions of the Raméyana, as is 
shown by D. Ch. Sen, L o, pp. 204ff.) However, the appearance of Hávaga as a great 
sago and ascetic, and of Sité as H&vapa's daughter in Buddhist and Jain versions of the 
poem of Rama, should not be looked upon as traits pointing to ancient traditions, na fe 
done by D. Ch. Seo. In tha Adbhutolfarakhagda, too, Bits appears as the daughter of 
Mandodari, Rivana's queen, This, however, is a late appendix to the Ramayana, written 
in pruise of Sita ar Sakti, and ic popular among the Saktas in Kashmir. Cy. Weber, 
H8S.. Verz. I, pp. 123 f., Eggeling, Ind. Off. Cat. VI, p. 1183 ; D. Ch. Sen, 1 €., pp. 35, 69, 
£27 f. ; Grierson, JR AB , 1921, pp. 422 ff. 

*) Bee A. Barth, Inscriptions Sanscrites du Cambodge (Noticos et extraits des 
MSB. de la bibliothèque nationale, t. zzvii, 1, Paris, 1885), pp. 29 ff. On the Old Javanio 


Bam&yaga soe R. Friederich, JRAB 1876., pp. 172 ff. a.d H, Kern, Verspreide Gescbriften, 
Vol, 9, pp. 251 f., 297, 


> 
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and that on Troy, and only a very remote similarity of motive 


between the bending of the bow by Rama and that by 
Ulysses." 


As an epic the Ramayana is very far removed from the 
Veda, and even the Rama legend is only bound to Vedic 
literature by very slender threads. Whether that King 
Janaka of Videha who is frequently mentioned in the 
U panisads ? is the same as the father of Sita, must remain an 
open question. Weber? has pointed out a few slight connec- ' 
tions between the Ramayana and the Yajurveda. Sita, the 
heroine of the epic, probably belongs to the oldest elements of 
the Rama legend. Her name signifies “ field furrow,” she 
came forth out of the earth,and Mother Earth receives her 
again. Although the latter feature of the legend only occurs 
in the late Book VII, yet it may be very old. The idea of 
a goddess of agriculture, Sita, who is already invoked ina 
blessing on the land, in the Rgveda (IV, 57, 6) is extremely 
ancient, and certainly reaches back far into the Vedic period. 
The Grhyasütras have preserved for us prayer-formulas, in 
which she is personified in an extremely life-like manner— 
« lotus-crowned, radiant in every limb ... black-eyed," and 
so on. Yet Weber" is probably right when he remarks that 
this Vedic idea of Sità as the goddess Field-furrow is 
“separated by a wide gulf from the representation of her inthe 
Rama legend.” Neither is there anything to indicate that 


E 


1) Bee Jacobi, |. c., PP- 94 tff. 

1) Rama does not appear in the old Upanigads, The ,Xmapürratüpaniya-Upeanisad 
and the RamottaratApaniya-Upanigad (The Vaiggava-Upan!ehands ..., ed. by Mabadeva 
Bastri, Adyar, 1923, pp. 305 ff., 826 ff. ; Denssen, Sechzig Upanishads, pp. 802 ff., 818 ff.) 
are very late fabrications, which are * Upanigads " only in neme; and in them Réma 
is honoureü as an incarnation of the god Vigna. 

*) Uber das Bimüyans, pP. B f. 

+) Kenfikasitra 106. Bee A. Weber “Omina und Portenta " (ABA. 1858, pp. 
868 ff.) 
^) '' Episcbes im vedischen Ritual " (SBA., 1891., p. 818). 
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songs of Raima and Sitü already existed in Vedic times." 
Even if, with Jacobi, we were inclined to find in the legend 
of the battle of Rama with Ravana, another form of the 
ancient myth of the battle of Indra with Vrtra,” the “ wide 
gulf,” which separates the Veda from the epic, would still 
remain. " 

If we briefly summarise the results of our investigations 
into the age of the Ramayana, we can say the following :— 

l. The later parts of the Ramayana, especially Books 
Iand VII, are separated from the genuine Ramayana of 
Books II to VI by a long interval of time. 

2. The whole Ramayana, including the later portions, 
was already an old and famous work when the Mahabharata 
had not yet attained its present form. 

3. It is probable that the Ramayana had iís present 
extent and contents as early as towards the close of the second 
century A.D. 

4. The older nucleus of the Mahabharata, however, is 
probably older than the ancient Ramayana. 

5. In the Veda we find no trace of the Rama epic and 
only very faint traces of the Rama legend. 

6. The ancient Buddhist texts of the Tipitaka betray no 
knowledge of the Ramayana, but contain traces of ballads 
in which the Rama legend was sung. 

7. There are no obvious traces of Buddhism to be seen 
in the Ramayana, but the characterisation of Rama may 
possibly be traceable to remote Buddhist influence. 

8. There can be no question of Greek influence in the 
Ramayana, and the genuine Ramayana betrays no acquain- 
tance with the Greeks. * 


o m REL O INE M EN E: 
2) | am unable to follow the fantastic expositions of Julius. v; Neogelein/" who 
thinks he is able to discover in the Veda the *' outline of the Rama-Sita legend ” (WZKM., 


16, 1902, pp. 226 ff.) 
*) Jacobi, 1. c., p. 131. 
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9. It is probable that the original Ramayana was 
composed in the third century B.C. by Valmiki on the basis 
of ancient ballads. 


THe PURANAS AND THEIR POSITION IN INDIAN LITERATURE." 


It is difficult to determine the exact position of the 
Puraaas in the history of Indian literature, both according to 
conterts and chronologically. Actually they belong to the 
religious literature, and are, for the later Indian religion, 
which is generally called “Hinduism,” ? and which culminates 
in the worship of Vispu and Siva, approximately what the 
Veda is for the oldest religion or Brahmanism. On the 
other hand, how closely the Puranas are connected with the 
epic compositions can already be deduced sufficiently from 
the fact that in the preceding chapters we repeatedly had 
to speak of them. Indeed, the Mahābhārata for the greater 
part and the HarivamSa almost entirely, are nothing other 





') The first to make & thorough study of the Purdnas was H. H. Wilson, in his 
‘* Essays on Sanskrit Literature " which first appeared in 1832 ff. and in the Introduction 
and Notes to his translation of the Vigpu-Purüpa (see Works by the late H, H, Wilson, 
ed. by R, Rost and Fitzedward Hall, Vol, ILI, pp. 1-155, and Vol, VI, Preface). He had a 
predecessor in Vans Kennedy, Researches into the Nature and Affinity of Ancient ond 
Hindu Mythology, London, 1831, Valuable services have also been rendered to tke 


investigation of the Purápa literature by Eugéne Burnouf (Preface to his edition and 


- 
P". 





translation of the Bhügavata-Pur&ápa) and by the compiler? of the great catalogues of 
manuscripta, especially Th. Aufrecht (Bodl. Cat, pp. 7 ff.) and Julius Eggeling (Ind, Off 
Cat, Part VI, London, 1899). For Wilson's services in the investigation of the Puránpas, 
cf. Windisch, Gescbichte der Sanskrit-Philologie, pp. 41 ff. For more — researches 
on the Puranas seo R. G. Bhandarkar, A Peep into the Early History of India, JBRAS., 
20, 1900, 403 f., new ed. 1920, pp. 66 ff. ; W. Jahn Fesetachrift Kuhn, pp. 305 ff. ; F. E. 
Pargiter, ERE. X, 1918, 443 ff.; Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, Loudon. 1922, pp. 
15 ff. and passim; J. N. Farquhar, An Outline of the Religious Literature of India, London, 
1920, pp. 196 ff, ; E. I. Rapson, Cambridge History, l, pp. 296 ff, 

—* *) On this religion cf. 4. Barth, Religions of India, 2nd ed., London, 1889, pp. 


Ah RH oc. "v. 


153 f.; M. Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, London, 1891; E. W. Hopkins, 


m 


Religions of India, Boston, 1895, pp- 434 #.; Bir Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, 
London, 1021, Yol. 11; H. v. Glasenapp, Der Hinduismus, Munich, 1022, 
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than Puranas, and even the later books and sections of the 
Ramayana partake of the character of Purinas. Furthermore, 
the Purünas undoubtedly reach back to great antiquity and 
are rooted in Vedic literature; many a legend, already 
familiar from Rgvedic hymns and from the Brāhmaņas, 
reappears in the Puranas; but, just as undoubtedly, those 
works which have come down to us under the title of ** Purüga" 
are of a later date, and up to the present day books are 
fabricated which assume the proud title ** Purina,” or claim to 
be parts of ancient Purànas. What has been said in the 
Introduction (see above, p. 30) about ' new wine in old 
bottles," applies especially to these works. Even the latest 
productions of this literature have the external form and the 
archaic frame of the oldest Puranas. 

The word “purina” means originally nothing but 
purünam akhyanam, i.e. “old narrative.”* In the older 
literature, in Bráhmapas, Upanisads and old Buddhist texts, 
we generally find the word in connection with ilihasa. But 
it has already been remarked (see above, p. 314) that the 
* Ttibisas and Puranas” or * Itihisapurina " so often men- 
tioned in olden times, do not mean actual books, still less, 
then, the epics or Puranas which have come down to us. 
On the other hand, definite works may have been thought 
of, when, in the Atharvaveda,” beside the four Vedas, “ the 
Pur&ina’’ also is enumerated. Only in the Sūtra literature 
is the existence of real Puranas definitely proved, i.e. 





1) Instances are the myths of Poriravas ond Urva&i, of Saranyü (s, A. Blau‘, 
ZDMG., 62, 1909, pp. 337 f.), of Mudgula (s. Pargiter, JRAS, 1910, pp. 1328 ff.), of 
Vesakapi (a. Pargiter, JKAS., 1911, 803 ff.). 

1) Tbe ÉKauntiliva-ArthaíAstra I, 5 (p. 10) in its definition of ifíhüsa, enumerates 
purána and étivr'ta as belonging to the content of itihasa, As itirrfia can only mean & 
“ historical event," purá"a probably means * mythological aud legendary lore.'' 

35) XI, 7, 24. Inthe verse Ath, V. 19, 9 the Ryi Nürada is addressed in such a 
manner as to make one believe that the verse is taken out of a Purüga dialogue. Cf. M. 
Bloomfield, SBE., Vol. 42, p. 435, 
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of works whose contents approximately agreed with our 
present Purāņa texts. In the Gautama-Dharmasūira,” 
which is regarded as the oldest of the preserved law-books, 
itis taught that the king is to take as his authorities on the 
administration of justice, the Veda, the law-books, the 
Vedàngas, and “the Purana.” The expression “ the Purina” 
can here, like “the Veda ” only denote a species of literature. 
It is still more important that another law-book, the 
Apastambiya-Dharmasülra, contains not only two quotations 
from “the Purana,” but also a third quotation from a 
* Bhavisyat-Purana.” The latter quotation, it is true, is not 
to be found in the Purina which has come down to us 
under that title, neither can the otber two quotations be found 
literally in our Puranas. However, there certainly are 
similar passages in our texts.” As there are good grounds 
for assigning the abovementioned DharmasQtras to the 
fifth or fourth century B.C., there must bave been even 
at that early period works resembling our Puranas.” It is 
indeed likely enough that our Puranas are only recasts of 
older works of the same species, namely, of works of relizious 








1) XI, 19. Thos also in the law.books of Brhaspati, which are many centuries 
later (SBE. Vol, 33, p. 280) and Yójnaralkys, 1, 3. In still later law-books the Parapas 
are not only enumernted general!y among the sources of law, but also quoted as such in 
innumerable instances, Cf. Jolly, Recht und Sitte (Grundriss, 1I, 8) pp. 30 f, The 
lawyer Kullüka (Manu I, 1) quotes” from the Mahābhārata " the verso: “ The Puriņa 
Mann's law-book, the Veda with the WVedáütgas and the science of therapeutics are four 
things that are established hy authority , they cannot be refuted with reasons," I have 
not found the verse in oor Mahabharata editions. 

*) Cf. G. Bühler, Ind. Ant., 25, 18%6, pp. 323 ff. and SBE., Vol. 2, 2od ed., 1597, pp. 
xxix ff., and Paryiter, Anc. Ind, Hist. Trad.. pp. 43 tf. 

?) It does not, however, follow from theas quotations that the Por&uas contained 
separnte sections on dharma at that time, as is the case with our present Purdnna; we 
need only assume that, in connection with the “ancient lore" they nleo ha:ded down 
all kinds of nucient legal principles and maxime. Cf. Pargiter, Anc. Ind. Hiat, Trad., pp. 
48 f. The Kautiliva-ArthaMstra recommends that misguided princes be instructed by 
means of Purápas (V, 6, p. 257), and connts Panr&pikas, i.e. "Purána specialists" among 
the court officials (V,3, p. 247). However, I cannot agree with Pargiter (l. o., pp. 54 f.) 
in regarding this as & proof of the existence of definite Purágss in the fourth century 
B. C., as I consider the Kaufillya as a work of the 8rd or 4th century À. D, 
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didactic contents, in which were collected ancient traditions 
of the Creation, the deeds of the gods, heroes, saints and 
ancient ancestors of the human race, the beginnings of the 
famous royal families, and so on. 

Also the relationship of the Mahabharata to the Puranas " 
indicates that the latter reach back to great antiquity, 
and that Puranas certainly existed already long before the l 
‘final redaction of the Mahabharata. Our Mahābhārata not 
only calls itself a Purāņa, but also begins exactly as the 
Purana texts usually begin, Ugraśravas, the son of the Sita 
Lomaharsana, appearing as narrator. - This Ugrasravas is 
called “versed in the Puranas,” and Saunaka, when inviting 
him to narrate, says to him: “Thy father once learned the 
whole Purüna;.. in the Purina are told the stories of gods 
and the genealogies of the sages, and we heard them once 
long ago from thy father." Very frequently lezends in the 
- Mahabharata are introduced with the words “it is heard in 
the Purina”; gàthüs and $lokas, especially genealogical 
verses, “sung by those versed in the Puranas,” are quoted ; 
an account of the Creation, composed in prose (Mahabh. XII, 
342) is called “a Purana,” the snake-sacrifice. of Janamejaya — 
is taught “in the Purana,” and those versed in the Puranas 
recommend it; “in remembrance of the ‘Purana proclaimed 
by Vayu,” the past and future ages of the world are des- 
cribed, and the Harivamsa not only quotes a Vayu-Purana, 
but in many places agrees literally with the Vayu-Purana 
transmitted to us. Numerous myths, legends, and didactic 
passages are common to the Puranas and the epics. 
Liders * has proved that the RsyaSroga legend has an older 





€) Cf. A. Holtsmann, Das Mahābhārata, IV, pp. 20 ff. and E. W. Hopkins, The 


Great Epic of India, pp. 47 ft. 
*) Mahabh. III, 191,16. As Hopkins, 1. o, pp. 48 f., has shown, tho description in 
our V&yu-Purüta is more ancient than the one given in the Mabübbárata, 


*) NGGW., 1897, pl, p. 8 ff. 
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form inthe Padma-Purüpa than in our Mahabharata: In a 
verse of the Mahabharata, which, it is true, was added very 
late," the. “eighteen Puranas” are already mentioned. From 
all this it appears that Puranas, as a species of literature, 
existed long before the final redaction of the Mahabharata, 
and that even in the Purdnas which have come down to us 
there is much that is older than our present Mahabharata. 
T It is, however, only an apparent paradox, when we say 


that the Mahabharata is older than the Puranas, and that . 


the Purünas are older than the Mahābhārata. For the 
Puranas are just as little unified works as the epic, and in 
them too, early and late portions are found side by side. In 
the numerous cases in which the Puranas agree with each 
other, and with the Mahabharata, more or less literally, it 
is more probable that they all are derived from the same 
old source, than that one work is dependent on the other.? 
This old source was, on the one hand, oral tradition, compris- 
ing Brahman traditions reaching back to Vedic times, as 
well as the bard poetry handed down in the circles of the 
Ksatriyas," and on the other hand, it was certain definite 
‘texts, probably far less in bulk than our present Puranas. 
The number of these was probably not exactly eighteen from 
theoutset. Perhaps there were only four, as indicated by 
the legendary report in the Visnu-Puránpa." It is, however, 
most unlikely indeed that, as is assumed by some scholars,* 


t 





1) XVIII, 6, 95. Another verse, XVIII, 5, 46, is not to be found in all editions. 

*) Of courae we do not wish to deny that, in isolated cases, one Puráoa may have 
copied from another. i 

3) I doubt, however, whether we are justified in drawing the line between the 
Kgatriya tradition and the brahman‘cal tradition as definitely as is assumed by Pargiter. 

*) III, 6. According to this, the Sita Romahargaga and three of his pupils 
wrote the four fundamental Purdpasamhitds (mülasamhit&), Similarly Bhaigayata-Par. 
XII, 7. Cf. Burnoujf, Bhágavata-Purüpa, I, Préface, pp. xxxvii f. However, we should not 
place much reliance on these legends. zd 

5) A. M, T. Jackson, JBRAS,, 21, 1905, Extra Number, pp. G7 ".; A. Blau, ZDMG., 
62, 1908, 337; Pargiter, Anc. Ind. Hist, Trad, 35 ff., 49 ff, 
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all the Puranas originated in a single original Purana. There 
was never one original Purina, any more than there was one 
original Brahmaya whence all the Brahmanas sprang, or one 
original Upanisad whence all the Upanisads sprang. When, 
as we have seen above, ancient works here and there mention 
“ the Purana,” they only mean ** the old tradition " or “ Purana 
literature," in the same way as the expressions “Veda” or 
“Sruti” or ** Smrti" are used in the singular. That our pre- 
sent Puranas are not the ancient works themselves which 
bore this title, can already be deduced from the fact that, in 
content, none of them agrees with the definition of the term 
Purana as given in themselves. According to this certainly 
very old definition," every Purána isto have “five character- 
istics ” (paficalaksana) i.e. it is to treat five subjects: (1) 
Sarga, “creation,” (2)  Pratisarga, “re-creation,” i. e. the 
periodical annihilation and renewal of the worlds, (3) Vam$a, 
“ genealogy," i.e. the genealogy of the gods and Rsis, (4) 
Manvantarani, “the Manu-periods of time," i.e. the great 
periods, each of which has a Manu or primal ancestor of the 
human race, and (5) Vamsanucarita, “the history of the 
dynasties, viz, “the early and later dynasties whose origin is 
traced back to the sun (solar dynasty) and the moon (lunar 
dynasty). These five things only partly form the contents 
of the Purüánas handed down to us; some contain much more 
than what is included in the “ five characteristics," while 
others scarcely touch upon these subjects, but deal with 
quite different things. What is especially significant of al- 
most all our Puranas, their sectarian character, i. e. their 
being dedicated to the cult of some god or other, of Visnu or 
Siva, is completely ignored by the old definition." In most 


1) It is found in the more important Pur&ons, also in the ancient Indian lexicon, 
the Amarako$ss, as well as in other lexicons. 

*) In the Brahmavaivurta-Pur&pa itis certainly said that the " five characteristics” 
are only for the upapurigas, while the mahápurünas ('' the great Purüpas'") havo ten 
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of these works there are also considerable sections on the 
rights and duties of the castes and of the Ásramas, on the 
general brahmanical rites, especially the funeral sacrifices 
(Ssráddhas)," as well as on particular ceremonies and feasts 
(vratas) in honour of Visnu or Siva, and frequently also sec- 
tions on Sankhya and Yoga philosophy. 

In such Purdnas as have preserved an old nucleus, we 
find sections on cosmogony and history of primeval times, 
corresponding to the “five characteristics.” We find, too, 
genealogical lists of the ancient royal houses, continued from 
the first kings, whose origin is traced back to the sun and 
moon, down to the heroes of the great war of the Mahabha- 
rata. As our Puranas are ascribed to Vyasa, who is said to 
have lived at the beginning of the Kaliyuga contemporan- 
eously with the heroes of the Bharata battle, the history of 
“the past" ends with the death of the Pandavas or shortly 
afterwards." In several of these Puràánas," however, the 
royal dynasties of the “past” are followed by lists of the 





" characteristics,” including “ praise of Vigna and the gods individually." The Bhigavata- 
Purana likewise mentions “ten characteristica"' of the “ Purana” in two places (II, 10, 1 
and XII, 7, 8 ff.). (See E. Burnouf, Le Bhágavata Purina, t. 1. Préf., pp. xlvi ff.) But these 
definitions, too, only partly correspond to the contents of the actually existing Poripas. 

!) Here the Porinas often agree literally with later law-books, Cf. W. Caland, 
Altindischer Ahnenkult, pp. 68, 79, 112. 

*) When the Kaliyuga era had become ourrent the Indians felt the noed of 
associating the starting-point of the era with some important “ historical " 
event, and they used the Bhürata battle for this purpose. There was, however, & schoo! 
ef astronomers, thus Varáhamibhira (died A. D, 587) with whom the historian Kalhapa 
agrees, which does not date the beginning of the Kaliyuga from the battle of the 
Mabübbürata, but reckons this battle as having been fought in the 653rd year of the 
Kaliyuga (2449 B. C.). In the Aiho]e inscription (634 A. D. ) the date “after the Bhürata 
battle " is already mentioned. Cf.J. F. Fleet, JRAS,, 1911, 676 ff. Indian kings were 
just as fond of tracing their ancestry back to those who fought in the Bbárata battle as 
European princes were anxious to prove their descent from the heroes of the Trojan war. 
Cf. Rapson, Cambridge History, I, p. 307. I consider it as entirely contrary to historical 
criticism to draw chronological conclusions as is done by Pargiter (Anc. Ind. Hist. Trad., 
pp- 176 ff.) from this fiction of the coincidence of the Bharata battle with the boglaning 
of the Kaliyuga. 

kii Mataya-, Vàyu-, BrahmàpJa-, Bhavigya-, Viggu-, Bhi gavata,- and Garuda-Purápas. 
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kings of the “future " in the form of prophécies." In these 
lists of kings of the Kali era, we meet, among others, the 
dynasties of the Sisunagas, Nandas, Mauryas, Sungas, Andhras 
and Guptas which are well known in history. Among the 
Sisunigas are Bimbisára and Ajatasatru, who are mentioned 
in Jain and Buddhist writings as contemporaries of Mahavira 
and Gautama Buddha (6th to 5th century B. C.); and with the 
Maurya Candragupta, who came to the throne in 322 B. C., 
we emerge into the clear daylight of history. Though these 
lists of kings of the Kaliyuga can only be utilised as historical 
sources, with caution and discrimination,” V. A. Smith ? has 
shown that the Visnu-Purina is very reliable as regards the 
Maurya dynasty (326-185 B. C.) and that the Matsya-Puràna 
is also very reliable as regards the Andhra dynasty (which 
came to an end about 225 A. D.) whilst the Vayu-Purana 
describes the rule of the Guptas as it was under Candragupta 
I (about 320-330 A. D.). At the end of the lists of kings, 
these Purāņas enumerate a series of dynasties of low and 
barbarian descent (Südras and Mlecchas), such as Abhiras, 
Gardabhas, Sakas, Yavanas, Tusáras, Hünas and so on, which 
were contemporary with the former, and then follows a dreary 
description of the Kali age. This prophecy reminds us of the 
account given by the Chinese pilgrim Sung-yun " of the 
barbarian invasions in the northern Punjab in about 465 A. D. 





^) In Rámáayapa IV, 62, 3 puiána means “ a prophecy made in olden times." 

?) F. E. Pargiter has rendered valuable services to the criticism of these lists of 
kings, by his book: The Purina Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age, London, 1913. 
It is probable that the sources of these prophecies are ancient annals and chronicles; for 
this reason we find occasional expressions such as " abhavat," '"smrta" io our texts, 
in spite of the prophetical futuro tense (ct. Pargiter, l.c., p. ix). Pargiter gives good 
reasons for the hypothesis that these sources were written in Prakrit ; but we should not 
therefore jump to the conclusion that the Purágas as a whole were translated from the 
Prákrit. Pargiter's views have been contested by A. B. Keith, JRAS,, 1914, 1021 ff.; 1915, 
328 ff. Cf. the discussion ib. 141 f., 516 f., 799 ff. 

*) Early History, pp. 11 (f. ; ZDMG., 56, 1902, 654, 672 f. ; 57, 1903, 607 f, Cf. D. 
R. Bhandarkar, JBRAS., 22, 155 f. 

*) Cf. R. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, I, p.c; Smith, Early 


History, p. 328. 
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and of Kalhana's" vivid description of the rule of the Hun 
=. Toramana (about 500 A. D.) and Mihirakula (about 
515 A. D.) who ruled “like the god of death in the kingdom 
swamped by the barbarian hordes,” and, surrounded day 
and night by thousands of murderers, took no pity even on 
women and children. Moreover, foreign dynasties ruled in 
India over and over again as early as in the first centuries of 
the Christian era. It is possible that we may have to inter- 
pret the prophecies about the evil Kaliyuga as an echo of 
these various barbarian invasions and foreign rules. The 
data are, however, too confused to serve as a basis for safe 
conclusions as to the date of origin of the Puranas. All that 
we can safely conclude is that the earlier Puranas must have 
come into being before the 7th century, for neither later 
dynasties nor later famous rulers such as for instance Harsa, 
occur in the lists of kings. 
Another point which would seem to bear out the theory 
that the earlier Puranas had come into being, with, to all 
intents and purposes, their present form, as early as in the 
first centuries of the Christian era, is the striking resemblance 
between the Buddhist Mahayana texts of the first centuries 
of the Christian era, and the Puranas. The Lalitavistara 
not only calls itself a “Purina,” but really has much in 
common with the Puranas. Texts like Saddharmapundarika, 
Karandavytha and even some passages of the Mahavastu, 
remind us of the sectarian Puranas not only by reason of the 
‘boundless exaggerations but also on account of the extra- 
vagance in the praise of BAakti. 'The Digambara Jains, too, 
composed Puràánas from the 7 th century onwards." 
It used to be the general opinion of Western scholars 
that our Puranas belong to the latest productions of Sanskrit 








1) Rájatarabgipi I, 289 ff. Cf. Smith, Early History, 328 f., 333 ff. | 
*) Havigope wrote tho Padmapurigs in 680 A. D. See also Pargiter, Mirkagdeys 
Purüpa Transl., p. xiv. 
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literature and only originated in the last thousand years." 
This view is certainly no longer tenable. For the poet Bana 
already (about 625 A.D.) knows the Puranas well, and relates 
in his historical romance Harsacarita, how he attended a 
reading of the Vayu-Purana in his native village. The philo- 
sopher Aumarila (about 750 A.D.) relies on the Puranas as 
sources of law, while Sankara (9th century) and Zümaünuja 
(12th century) refer to them as ancient and sacred texts in 
support of their philosophical doctrines. It is also important 
that the Arabian traveller Albērūrī (about 1030 A.D.) is very 
familiar with the Puranas, gives a list of the *'eighteen 
Puranas,” and not only quotes Aditya, Vayu, Matsya, and 
Visnu-Puraaa, but has also studied one of the later Purana 
texts, the Visnudharmottara, very minutely.” The erroneous 
opinion that the Puranas must be “ quite modern” is also 
connected with the formerly prevalent notion that the Purana 
religion, the Visnu and Siva worship, was of a late date. 
More recent investigations have proved, however, that the 
sects of the Visnu and Siva worshippers at all events 





1) This view was first expressed by H. H. Wilson and often repeated after him. 
He saw references to the Mahomedan conquest in the description of the Kaliyuga. 
Vans Kennedy (see Wilson, Worke X, 257 ff.) already advocated emphatically a greater 
antiquity of the Purüpas. 

*) Cf. G. Bühler, Ind. Ant, 19, 1890, 382 ff.; 25, 1896, 328 ff.; P. Deussen, Bystem 
des Vedünta, Leipzig, 1883, p. 36; Smith, Early History, pp. 22 ff. A manuscript of the 
Skanda-Purina in Gupta script is assigned by Haraprasad Sàstri (JASB., 1893, p. 250) to 
the middle of the 7th century. In records of land.grants of the 5th century B.C. verses 
are quoted, which, according to Pargiter (JE AS., 1912, 248 ff. , Anc. Ind, Hist. Trad., p. 
49), occur only in tbe Padma-, Bhavisya-, and Brahma-Purüpa, and hence he concludes 
that these particular Purápas are earlier. It is more probable, however, that these 
verses both in the inscriptions and in the Puranas were taken from earlier Dharmaáüstras, 
Cf. Keith, JRAS,, 1912, 248 f., 756, and Fleet, ib., 1040 ff, Fleet himself believes that 
chronological deductions could be made from the fact that in some of the Purápas the 
planete, beginning with the sun, are enumerated in the same order in which they appear 
in the days of the week, which points to the period after 600 A. D. However, any 
arguments of this nature are conclusive merely for isolated chapters, and not for complete 
Puriga texte, 
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reach back to pre-Christian and perhaps  pre-Buddhist 
times," 

¿The orthodox Hindus themselves regard the Purünas as 
extremely ancient. They believe that the same Vyàsa who 
compiled the Vedas and composed the Mahabharata was also, 
in the beginning of the Kaliyuga,” the present age of the 
world, the author of the eighteen Puranas. But this Vyasa 
is a form of the exalted god Visnu himself, “for” (says the 
Visnu-Purána) “ who else could have composed the Maha- 
bhürata?" His pupil was the Sita Lomaharsana, and to him 
he imparted the Puradnas.*’ Thus the Puranas have a divine 
origin. And the Vedanta philosopher Sarkara, for a proof of 
the personal existence of the gods, turns to Itihdsas and 
Puránas, because these, as he says, rest not only upon the 
Veda, but also upon sense-perception, namely on the percep- 
tion of people like Vyasa, who personally spoke with the 
gods." The authority of the Puranas certainly cannot be 
compared with that of the Vedas. Itihāsa and Purana are, to 
a certain extent, merely a supplement to the Veda, principally 
intended for the instruction of women and Südras, who are not 
entitled to the study of the Veda. Thus already an ancient 
verse says: “ By Itihāsas and Puranas the Veda is to be 
strengthened : for the Veda fears an unlearned man, thinking 
that the latter might injure it." " Only the Veda, says 


') Cf. G. Bühler, Ep. Ind. II, 1894, p. 95. Kadphises 11. (abont 78 A. D.) was 
sọ ardent a Siva-worsbipper that he had a picture of Siva stamped on his coins (WV. A. 
Smith, 1. c., p. 318). 

$+) Thus according te Mabáübh. XII, 349 and Safkara in his commentary on the 
Vedanta-Sütrua ILI, 3, 32, 

3) Vigpo-Poraga III, 4 and 6. The name Lomahargana (or Romahargapa) is 
explained etymologically in the Vaya-Purigs I, 16, as “one who, by his beautiful narrations, 
causes the hairs (loman) on the bodies of the hearers to stand on end (hargaga) with joy." 

*) Ved..8. I, 3,33. SBE., Vol 34, p. 222, Sakara adds: From the fact that 
men no longer to-day speak with the gods, it in no wise follows that this was not the case 
in ancient timcs. | 

5) The verse is qucted by Hàüm&nuja (SBE., Vol. 48, p. 91) as a Purága text. 
It is to be found in Y&yu-Pur, 1, 201; Mahabbar. I, 1, 267, and Vasigtha-Dharmas, 27, 6, 
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Ramanuja,” serves for the attainment of the highest 
knowledge, the knowledge of Brahman, while Itihása and 
Purana lead only to the cleansing from sins. The Purünas, 
then, are sacred books of the second grade. " This is easily 
explained, for originally the Puranas were not priestly litera- 
ture at all. The Sūtas or bards were undoubtedly the creators 
and bearers of the oldest Purana poetry as well as of the 
epic.” This is also borne out by the circumstance that in 
almost all the Puranas the Sata Lomaharsana or his son 
Ugrasravas, “the Sauti,” i.e. “the son of the Süta," appears 
as narrator. This is so much the case that Sita and Sauti 
are used almost as proper names in the Puranas. But the 
Süta was certainly no Brahman, and he had nothing to do 
with the Veda.” But when this old bard poetry ceased, we 
do not know when, this literature did not pass into the hands 
of the learned Brahmans, the Veda-knowers, but the lower 
priesthood, which congregated in temples and places of pil- 
grimage, took possession of it; and these rather uneducated 
temple-priests used it for the glorification of the deities whom 
they served, and in later times more and more for. the recom- 
mendation of the temples and places of pilgrimage in which 


!) SBE., VoL 48, pp. 338 f. 

*) This is expressed most clearly by Rümünmuja (on Ved.-Bá. II, 1, 3, SBE., 
Vol. 48, p. 413) when he says that the Por&pas have indeed been proclaimed by the 
Creator Hiranysgarbha, but that they, just as Hirapyagarbha himself, are not freo from 
the qualities of passion (rajas) and of darkness (tamas) and are therefore subject to 
error. 
2) According to the V&yu- and the Padma-Pur&pa, the preservation of the 
genealogies of the gods Eis and famous kings, is the duty of the Sites, Cf. Pargiter, 
Anc. Ind. Hist. Trad., pp. 15 ff. Thus even at the present day the Bhites preserve the 
genealogies of the Ksatriyas; seo C. V. Vaidya, History of Mediaeval Hindu Indis, IT, 
Poona, 1924, pp. 260 ff. 

*) "The Sita has no claim at all to the study of the Vedas,” says the Vāyu- 
Purāņa, I, 33, and also according to Bhag. Par. I, 4, 13, the B6ta is conversant '* with the 
whole realm of literature with the exception of the Veda.” Cf. E. Burnouf, Le Bhigavata- 
Purápa I, pp. xxix and liii ff. 
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they maintained and often enriched themselves" But how 
very strongly, nevertheless, even to the present day, the 
Hindus believe in the sanctity of the Puranas, is best shown 
by a lecture delivered by Manilal N. Dvivedi at the Congress 
of Orientalists in Stockholm (1889).” As a man of Western 
education he spoke of anthropology and geology, of Darwin 
and Haeckel, Spencer and Quatrefages, but only in order to 
prove that the view of life of the Puranas and their teachings 
upon the Creation are scientific truths, and he finds in them 
altogether only the highest truth and deepest wisdom—if one 
only understands it all correctly, i.e. symbolicaliy. 


The Puranas are valuable to the historian and to the 
antiquarian as sources of political history by reason of their 
genealogies, even though they can only be used with great 
caution and careful discrimination." At all events they are 
of inestimable value from the point of view of the history of 
religion, and on this head alone deserve far more careful study 
than has hitherto been devoted to them. They afford us far 
greater insight into all aspects and phases of Hinduism—its 
mythology, its idol-worship, its theism and pantheism, its 
love of God, its philosophy arid its superstitions, its festivals 
and ceremonies and its ethics, than any other works." As 
literary productions, on the other hand, they are by no means 
a pleasing phenomenon. They are in every respect regardless 





!) According to Manu III, 152, temple-priests (devalaka) cannot be invited to 
sacrifices any more than physicians and vendors of meat. The historian Kalhana speaks 
of these priesta with undisguised contempt. Cf. M. A. Stein, Kalhaga's Rájataraütgipi...... 
translated... Westminster, 1900), Vol. I, Introduction, p. 19 f. The epics, as well as the 
Purioas, ‘are now-a-days recited by special recitors "' (Pathakas) or “ narrators” 
(Kathakas) belonging to the Brahman caste, 

*) OC, VIII Stockholm, II, pp. 199 ff. 

3) As historical sources they surely do not deserve such confidence os is placed 
in them by F. E. Pargiter (JRAS 1914, 267 (.; Bhandarkar Com. Vol., p. 107 fT, and 
Anc. Ind. Hist. Trad, 77 f., 119 ff. and passim). 

*) Cf. Pargiter, ERE X, pp. 451 ff. and J. N. Farquhar, Outline of the Religious 


Literature of India, p. 136 ff. and passim. 
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of form and proportions. The careless language and poor 
versification, in which the grammar often suffers for the sake 
of the metre, are just as characteristic of these works as are 
the confused medley of contents and the boundless exaggera- 
tions. Just a few examples of the latter. While in the 
Rgveda Urvasi sojourns with Purüravas for four years, the 
two lovers in the Vispu-Purüga spend 61,000 years in 
pleasure and delight. While even the older Puranas 
* know only seven hells, the Bhagavata-Purana speaks of 
“hundreds and thousands" of hells, and the Garuda-Purana 
counts no less than 8,400,000." The later the Purána— 
this may be regarded as a general rule—the more boundless 
are the exaggerations. This, too, indicates that it was an 
inferior class of literary men, belonging to the lower, unedu- 
cated priesthood, which was engaged in the transmission of 
the Puranas. Yet, many of the old legends of kings and 
some very old genealogical verses (anuvamSasloka) and song- 
verses (gathas) have been saved from the original bard poetry 
and incorporated into the later texts which have come down to 
us. Fortunately, too, the compilers of the Purüpas, who col- 
lected their materials from anywhere and everywhere without 
choice, did not despise the good either, and received into their 
texts many a dialogue, in form and contents recalling the 
U panisads, as well as some profound legends, taken from the 
old ascetie poetry. Thus the following short survey of the most 
important Puranas and their contents will show that even in 
the desert of Purina literature oases are not wanting. 


SURVEY OF THE PuBANA-LITERATURE. 


In the Puranas themselves which have come down to us, 
the number of existing Puranas ‘‘ composed by Vyasa” is 


Ma V» NE 
^) Scherman, Visionslitteratur, p. 32 f. 
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unanimously given as eighteen; and also with reference to 
their titles there is almost complete agreement. Most of the 
Purànas also agree in the order in which they enumerate the 
eighteen Puranas, viz.: 


1. Brahma 10. Brahmavaivarta 

2. Padma ll. Lainga 

3. Vaisnava 12. Varaiha 

4. Saiva or Vayaviya 13. Skànda . 
5. Bhagavata 14. Vamana 

6. Nüradiya 15. Kaurma 

7. Markandeya 16. Matsya 

8. Agneya 17. Garuda 

9. Bhavisya or Bhavisyat 18. Brahmanda D 


It is peculiar that this list of “ eighteen Puranas " is given 
in each one of them, as though none were the first and none 
the last, but all had already existed when each separate 
one was composed. All these Puranas point out in extra- 
vagant terms the advantages to be attained both in this 
world and in the world beyond, by reading and hearing these 





1) The list is given thos in Vigpu.P. II, 6; Bbágavata-P. XII, 13 (varying only 
slightly XII, 7, 23 f.); Padma-P. I, 62 ; Var&ha-P. 112 ; Matsya-P, 53; Agni.P. 272 and at 
the end of the Mürkagdeyn-P, Padma-P. IV, III ; VI, 219; and Kürma-P, I, | only divergo 
by putting 6 after 9. Padma-P. IV, iii has also the order 16, 13, 12, 15, 14 instead of 
12-16, and Padma-P. VI, 263 has the order 17, 13, 14, 15, 16 instead of 13-17. Saura-P. IX, 
6 f. has the order 5, 8, 7, 9, 6 instead of 5-9. The Lifga-P. (soe Aufrecht, Bodl. Cat, p. 
44) has the order : 1-5, 9, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 14-17, 13, 18. A list in which tbe order is 
quite different, is that of the Vayu-P. 104, 1 ff. Mateya, Bhavisya, Markandeya, Brahma- 
vaivarta, Brahm&ágda, Bhügavata, Brahma, Vamana, Adika, Anila (i.e. Víiyu), Nüradiya, 
Vainateya (i.e. Garuda), Padma, Kürma, Savkara (Sankara ? Varéha ?), Bkünda. (These are 
only 16, though “ 18 Pur&pas ") are spoken about ; a verse has probably been omitted. For a 
similar list in the PurAnasamhitésiddhantasira, see F. R Gambier-Parry, Catalogue of 
Sanskrit MSS. purchased for the Max Müller Memorial Fund, Oxford, 1922, p. 43.) The 
list in the Devibhagavata-P. (quoted by Burnouf, Bhágavata-Pur., Préface, T, p. Ixxxvi) 
also begins with the Mataya, but otherwise diverges. Albertini (Sachau, I, p. 130) gives a 
list of the 18 Purāpas, which was rend to him from the Vigpu-Purüpa, and which agrees 
with our list, and also a second, widely diverging list, which was dictated to him. A list 
which is very different from the usual one is given in the Brhaddbarma-Parépa 26, 18 ff. 
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works. In some places " the length (number of Slokas) of 
the various Purünas is mentioned, but the texts which have 
come down to us are mostly shorter. In one passage of the 
Padma-Purana (I, 62) all of the eighteen Puranas are 
enumerated as parts of Visnu’s body (the Brahma-Purana is 
his head, the Padma-Purüna is his heart, ete.), and are thus 
all stamped as sacred books. In another text of the same 
work,” on the other hand, we find the Purāņas classified 
according to the three Gunas* from the standpoint of Visnu- 
ism. According to this classification, only the Visnuite 
Puranas (Visnu, Narada, Bhágavata. Garuda, Padma, Varaha) 
are of the quality of “ goodness " (sattvika) and lead to 
salvation ; the Puranas dedicated to Brahman (Brahmünda, 
Brahmavawarta, Markandeya, Bhavisya, Vaimana, Brahma) 
are of the quality of “ passion " (rajasa) and only serve to 
attain heaven ; whilst the Puranas in praise of Siva (Matsya, 
Kürma, Linga, Siva, Skanda, Agni) are described as charged 
with “ darkness " and as leading to hell. The texts which 
have come down to us, only partially agree with this arti- 
ficial classification." All this is additional confirmation of 
the fact that none of the Purfinas has come down to us in 
its original form. 

Besides the eighteen Puranas, which are often called the 
* great Puranas " (mahapurana), some of the Puranas them- 
selves make mention of so-called Upapuranas or “ secondary 





1) Matsya-P. 58, 13 ff. ; Bhügavata-P. XII, 13; V&yu-P. 104, 1-10: Agni-P, 272. 

*) In the Uttar&dhy&ya of the Padma-P. 263, 81 ff. 

*) See above, p. 430. 

*) For instance, the Matsya-P., which is condemned as a t&masa, has both Viggvite 
and Givaite chapters in our text ; the Brabmavaivarta-P. is dedicsted rather to Krepa than 
to Brahman, the Brahma-P. teaches sun-worship as well as Vignu and Siva worship, the 
Markandeya-P. and the Bhavisya-P. are not sectarian at all, and soon. The above classi- 
fication of the Pur&pas also shows that we can hardly talk of a “canon of eighteen 
Pur&pas " (s. Farquhar, Outline, p. 225); for the Pur&pas are not the books of one religion, 
neither do they form a unified whole in any respect For the religious views of the 
Parág as, cf. Pargiter, ERE X, 451 ff. 
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Puranas,” whose number also is occasionally given as 
eighteen." While, however, in the enumerations of the 
Puràpas there is almost complete agreement with regard to 
the titles, this is by no means the case with the titles of the 
Upapuranas. Obviously there was a definite tradition about 
the existence of eighteen Purágas, while any modern reli- 
gious text could assume the title of an “ U papurāņa,” if the 
author did not prefer to declare his work as a part of one of 
the “eighteen Purünas." The latter is the case especially ` 
with the exceedingly numerous Mahatmyas, i.e. “ glorifica- 
tions" of sacred places (places of pilgrimage, tirthas)." 
But also many Stotras, i.e. “ songs of praise” (usually to 
Visnu or Siva, but also to other deities), Kalpas, i.e. ** rituals" 
and Akhyanas or Upakhyanas, i.e. * legends," give themselves 
out as belonging to one or the other of the ancient Puranas. 

We now give a short summary of the contents of the 
eighteen Puranas, in which we can only dwell a little longer 
on the most important ones, 

1. The Brahma or Brahma-Purana. This is given 
as the first in all the lists, and hence is sometimes called Adi- 
Purana, i.e. “ the first Purana.”* In the introduction it is 
related that the Rsis in the Naimisa-forest are visited by 
Lomaharsana, the Süta, and they invite him to tell them of 
tbe origin and the end of the world. Thereupon the Sata 
declares himself prepared to impart to them the Purana 
which the creator Brahman once revealed to Daksa, one of the 


—— UCL 

1) Bui the Matsya-Puraga mentions only four Upapuràágas. The Brahmavaivarta- 
P., without enumerating them, says that eighteen Upap. exist. The Kürma-P. enumerates 
vu": The “ Mahatmyas " of sacred texts or of rites and festivals are not so numerous, 

») ie. "The Brahmaic Porāņa " or “The Purága of Brahman"; all the other 
double titles, e.g. Vaignava-(" the Visouite ") or Vispu-Puránpa ("the Pur&pa of Vigga"’) 
are similarly explained. The Brahma-Purága bas been published in ÁnS88 No. 28. XX 

*) But there aro other Purügas also which occasionally . call themselvea i- 
purége.” Eggeling, Ind. Off. Cat., VI, p. 1184 t. describes, for instance, an Upapurápa 
which calle itself Adipur&pa and is devoted to the praise of Kryga and Radbs. 
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primal ancestors of the human race. Then follow the legends, 
more or less common to all the Purünas, of the creation of 
the world, the birth of the primal man Manu and his descend- 
ants, the origin of the gods, demigods and other beings, 
about the kings of the solar and lunar dynasties, as well as 
a description of the earth with its various divisions, of the 
hells and heavens. By far the major portion of this Purana 
is devoted to glorifications (màahatmyas) of sacred places 
* (tirthas). OndradeSa or Utkala (the present-day Orissa) with 
its sacred places and temples is described in very great 
detail. As Utkala owes its sanctity to sun-worship, we find 
here also myths of the origin of the Adityas (the gods of 
light) and of the sun-god Sürya. The description ofa forest 
sacred to Siva in Utkala gives rise to stories of the birth of 
Uma, the daughter of the Himalaya, and her marriage with 
Siva, as well as other Siva myths. A hymn to Siva (Chapt. 
37) is also inserted here. Nevertheless the Purana is by no 
means Sivaite, for the Markandeyakhyana (Chapt. 52 ff.) 
contains numerous Visnu legends, and rituals and stotras of 
the Visnu cult. Here, too, (Chapt. 178) the charming legend 
of the ascetic Kandu" is related, who spends many hundred 
years in sweet love dalliance with a beautiful Apsaras, and 
finally awaking from the intoxication of love, thinks that 
only a few hours of asingle day have passed. A large 
section (Chapt. 180-212) is devoted to Krsna. The well- 
known legends of Krsna’s childhood, adventures and heroic 
deeds are told in exact, often literal agreement with the 
Visnu-Purüna. The introduction to this passage mentions 
the incarnations of Visnu, which are then described in detail 
in Chapt. 213. The last chapters contain rules for the 





1) Printed in Ch, Lassen's “ Anthologia Banscritica," translated into German by 
A. W. v. Schlegel, Indische Bibliothek, I, 1822, p. 257 ff., and into French by A.L. Oh4sy in 
JAI., 1822, p. 1 ff. The legend is also related in the Vigpu-P. I, 15, 
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Sraddhas, for a moral life, the duties of the castes and aéramas, 
the rewards of heaven and the punishments of hell, and the 
merit of Visnu worship. Then come a few chapters on the 
periods of the world (yugas) and the periodical destruction 
of the world, and in conclusion explanations on Samkhya 
and Yoga and the path leading to salvation. 

The Gautamimahitmya, the glorification of the sacred 
places on the Ganges (Chapt. 70-175), frequently appears in 
manuscripts as an independent text. The Uttara-Khanda 
(i.e. " last section ") of the Brahma-Purina, which occurs 
in some manuscripts, is nothing but à mahatmya of a sacred 
river Balajà (Banàs in Marwar ?). 

Surely only a small portion of what has come down 
to us as the Brahma-Purüàna can lay claim to be an 
ancient and genuine Purina. About the middle of the 
7th century A.D. Hsüan-Tsang still found over a hundred 
Buddhist monasteries with a myriad monks, but he also 
already found 50 Deva temples in Orissa. Sivaism was 
introduced in Orissa in tbe 6th century, and Visnuism still 
later.” As the sun temple of Konarka, which is mentioned 
in our Pur&na, was not built until 1241, at least the 
large section on the sacred places of Orissa cannot be earlier 
than the 13th century.” It is probable, however, that the 
Mahatmyas do not belong to the original Purana. 

The Saura-Purana, which claims to be a supplement 
(khila) of the Brahma-Purana, but which is quoted as an 
authority by Hemadri as early as in the 13th century, proves 





1) See Th. Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India (London, 1905), II, p. 
193 ; W. Crooke, ERE, Vol. 9, p. 566. 

*) Bee Wilson, Works III, p. 18. 

^) Text published in AnSS No. 18, 1889, An analysis with extracts and partial 
transintion of tho work has been given by W. Jahn, Das Saurapurégam, Strassburg, 1908. 
The Saura-P. is sometimes also called Aditya-P. However, thore is another Aditya-Parana, 
which is different from, though related to the Baura-P. See Jahn, l.c, pp. ix, xiv and 
Festschrift Kubn, p. 308 The Brabma-P,, too, is sometimes called ''Baura.P." Of. 
Eggeling, Iud. Off. Cat. VI, p. 11865 ff. 


o-* 
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that there must have been an earlier Brahma-Purána. The 
Saura-Purina (the “Purana of tbe sun-god”) which is 
mentioned in the lists of the Upapurinas, is of great value 
as regards our knowledge of Sivaism, especially of the Linga 
cult. Its main purpose is to glorify god Siva. In many 
places, however, Siva is identified with the sun-god who reveals 
the Purana, or else the sun-god recommends Siva worship. 
. The advantages of Siva worship are praised in the most 
extravagant terms, instructions are given forthe worship of 
the god and the linga and many Siva legends are told. A 
few chapters also deal with the genealogies; in Chapter 31 on 
the descent of Yadu there is a version of the Urvasi legend." 
In the philosophical sections the work takes up an inter- 
mediate position between the orthodox systems. On the one 
hand Siva is explained as the Atman, in accordance with the 
Vedànta, and on the other hand the creation from the primal 
matter (prakrti) is explained, as in the Sümkhya. Three 
chapters (38-40) are devoted to polemics against the system 
of Madhva (1197-1276), which is important from the point 
of view of chronology.? 

II. The Padma or Padma-Purüna. There are two 
different recensions of this voluminous work.» The printed 
edition," consisting of the six books Adi, Bhümi, Brahma, 





*) See P. E. Pavolini, GSAI 21, 1908, p. 291 ff, and Jahn, Das Saurapuránam, p. 81. 

*) See A. Barth in Mélanges Charles de Harlez, Leyden, 1896, p. 12 ff. As Madhva 

lived from 1197-1276 and Hemüdri wrote between 1260 and 1309, the Saura-Purana 

would have been compiled approximately between 1230 and 1250. However, as Chapters 

38-40 do not occur in all the MSS. (s. Edition, p. 125 note, and Eggeling, Ind. Off. Cat. VI, 

P. 1188), it is more probable that they have been interpolated, and that the work is earlier. 
Cf. Jahn, |. c., p. xiv. 

*) In the Purüpa itself (V, 1, 54; VI, 219, 28) and in the lists, the number of 
Élokas is said to be 55,000. However, according to Wilson, the Bengali recension only 
contains nearly 45,000 élokas, whilst the edition contains 45,452, 

*) Edited by V.N. Mandlick in ÀnBS No. 28, 1894, 4 vols. Atthe end of the Bhümi- 
Khapda in this edition there is a verse which enumerates the Khagdas with the same 
titles and in the same order as in the Bengali MSS. The printed recension thus itaelf 
proves that the Bengali recension is the earlierone. Of. Lüders, NGGW 1897, 1, p. 8. 
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Pátála, Srsti and Uttara-Khanda, is a later recension. "The 
earlier one, which has come down to us only in Bengali 
manuscripts, consists of the following five books or 
Khandas." 

Book I, Srstikhanda, i.e. ** section of the Creation," com- 
mences with the usual introduction :? . Lomaharsana sends 
his son, the Süta Ugrasravas, to the Naimisa forest to recite 
the Purànas to the Rsis assembled there. At the request of 
Saunaka he tells them the Padma-Puràna, so-called after the - 
lotus (padma) in which the god Brahman appears at the 
creation. The Süta then reproduces the account of the 
creation as he has heard it from Brahman’s son Pulastya. 
The cosmological and cosmogonic myths are here too related 
similarly as in the other Puranas. But in this book, it is not 
Visnu who is assumed as the first cause, but the highest 
Brahman in the form of the personal god Brahman.  Never- 
theless, even this book is Visnuite in character, and contains 
myths and legends for the glorification of the god Visnu. 
After the account of the Creation come the usual genealogies 
of the solar dynasty, into which a section about the Pitrs, the 
* fathers " of the human race and their cult by means of 
Sraddhas has been interwoven,? and of the lunar dynasty down 
to the time of Krsna. Myths are then told of the conflicts 
between gods and demons, followed by a chapter which is 





In the Sryti-Khanda 1, 53.60, the Padma-Purüna is described as consisting of ae Parvans : 
(1) Paugkaram, treating of the creation, (2) Tirthaparvan, about mountains, islands and 
oceans, (3) a chapter on the kings who offered rich sacrificial gite, (4) a chapter on the 
genealogies of the kings, and (5) a chapter on salvation. This, too, corresponda to the 
arrangement in the Bengali recension in all essentials. | 
*) My account of the Bengali recension is based on the Oxford manuscripta, 
which I inspected in 1898, and on the descriptiona by Aufrecht, Bod!. Cat. I, p. 11 ff. and 
| _ 21 ff; VI, p. xxix ff. 
— dado dites — Sreti-Khanda begins as though 3 Pew uw begin- 
- ping of the Pur&ga, but it has 82 Adhyüyas here, whilst in the Bengali recension it only 
consists of 46 (Wilson) or 45 (Aufrecht). " 
|») Chapt, 9-11 in Án88 edition, 
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of interest from the point of view of the history of religion," 
and from which we here give a short extract. 


At first the gods were defeated by the demons. However, Brhaspati, 
the teacher of the gods, finally caused the gods to triumph in the following 
manner. In the guise of Sukra, the teacher of the Asuras, he goes to the 
Asuras, and by means of heretical speeches, lures them from their pious 
faith in the Vedas. He tells them that the Veda and the tenets of the 
Vaisnavas and the Saivas are full of violence (bimsà), and that they are 
‘preached by married teachers. How then can there be any good in them? 
How can Siva, the god in the form of a semi-female (ardhanárisvarah), 
surrounded by hosts of evil spirits and even adorned with bones,*? tread 
the path of salvation? How can Visnu, who uses violence, attain 
to salvation ? If the path to heaven consists of felling a tree to 
make a sacrificial stake out of it, of killing a sacrificial animal and 
causing slaughter, what is the path to hell * How is it possible to attain 
heaven by sexual iatercourse, or purity by earth and ashes ? Soma seduced 
Tara, the wife of Brhaspati ; Budha, the son whom she bore, violated her ; 
Indra committed adultery with Abhalyà, the wife of the Rsi Gautama. 
Then the demons beg him to tell them to which god they can fly for 
safety. Brbaspati considers in what way he can demoralise them. 
Visnu now comes to his aid, by causing the phantom figures of a nude 
Jain monk (digambara) and a Buddhist monk (raktüámbara, “ red- 
mantle ") to appear, to initiate the demons into Jain and Buddhist 
doctrines. After thus giving up their old (brah manical) way of life, 
they yield dominion to god Indra. 


One of the principal parts of the book consists of the des- 
cription of the lake Puskara (Pokher in Ajmir)," sacred to 
Brahman, which is recommended and glorified as a place of 
pilgrimage. Numerous myths and legends, many of which 
occur in different connections in other Puranas, are told 
in praise of Puskara. Moreover various feasts and vows 
(vrata) in honour of the goddess Durgà are mentioned here. 


ÉD —————— 
1) V, 13, 316 ff. in AnSS edition. Cf. Viggu-Parága I11, 17, 41-18, 33. 
*) One of Biva'a forms is that of the half-f@male, His adornment is a wreath of 
human skulle, and bis retinue is formed by the Bhitas or ghoata. 
*) The Srsti-Kbagda is therefore also called Paugkora- Khanda. 
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Thereupon the theme of the Creation is resumed. The book 


concludes with myths of Visnu as the destroyer of demons, 
and the birth and marriage of Skanda.” 


Book II, Bhümikhanda," i.e. “ section of the earth," 
begins with legends of Somasarman, who in a later rebirth 
became the famous Visnu worshipper Prahlada.” The aim 
of the legends is to explain why on the one hand he was born 
among the demons, and yet, on the other hand, was able to 
become so great a devotee of Visnu. Besides a description ; 
of the earth, this book contains numerous legends which are 
intended to prove the sanctity of various tirthas or holy 
places. Not only sacred places are regarded as tirthas, but 
also persons, such as the teacher, the father, or the wife. As 
a proof of the fact that a wife can be a “ tirtha " there is 
told,? for instance, the story of Sukalā, whose husband 
goes on a pilgrimage and leaves her behind in want and 
misery ; the love-god Kama and the king of gods, Indra, try 
in vain to seduce her : she remains faithful to her husband, 
and when he returns from the pilgrimage, ke (!) receives a 
divine reward on account of the virtues of his wife. Here, 
too, in order to prove that a son can be **a tirtha," the story 
of Yayàti and his son Piru, already known to us from the 
Mahābhārata, is told. 

Book III, Svargakhanda,” i.e. “section of the heavens," 
gives a description of the various worlds of the gods, of the 





1) The contenta of the Srsti-Khanda ar^ atill more variegated in the AnSS edition, 
where among other things, Chapt. 61-63 are devoted to the enlt of GaneSa and the final 
chapters to the cult of Durg&. The Adi-Khanda, with which the edition begins, consists 
almost entirely of M&áhütmyns of various Tirthas. Only the Inst chapters (50-60) deal 
with Vigpu-bhakti and the daties of the castes and 44ramas. 

*) On the whole it corresponds to the Bhümikhanda in the AnSS edition. 

*) It is here taken for granted that the actual legend of Prahlada, as told in the 
Visgu-Pur&pa (see below) is known. 

*) Sukal&carita in AnSS edition Adhy. 41-60. 

*) There is an English translation of the Svargakhavda by Panchánan Tarkaratna, 

| Culcutta, 1906, which I have not seen. 
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highest heaven of Visnu, Vaikuntha, the worlds of the Bhütas, 
Pigacas, Gandharvas, Vidyüdharas and Apsaras, the worlds 
of Sürya, Indra, Agni, Yama, and so on, into which are 
woven numerous myths and legends. A mention of King 
Bharata gives rise to the narration of the story of Sakuntala, 
which is here not told as in the Mahābhārata, but more in 
agreement with the drama of Kālidāsa. A comparison of 
Kalidasa's drama with the versions of the Mahabharata and 
* of the Padma-Purana shows that in all probability Kālidāsa 
used the last-mentioned as a source." A description of the 
world of the Apsaras is the occasion for narrating the legend 
of Purüravas and Urvasi. Also numerous other legends, 
which are known from the epics, recur in this book. It 
further contains instructions upon the duties of the castes 
and of the āśramas, upon the modes of Visgu-worship and 
much upon ritual and morality. 

Book IV, Patalakhanda, :.e. “section of the nether 
world,” first describes the subterranean regions, in particular 
the dwellings of the Nagas or snake-deities. A mention of 
Ravana is the cause of the narration of the whole Rāma- 
legend, which is here given partly in conformity with 
the Ramayana, but also often in literal agreement with 
Kalidása's epic Raghuvam$a." Here we also find the 
Rayaérnga-legend in a version which is older than that in our 
Mahabharata.” The actual Rama-legend is preceded by a 
story of the forefathers of Rama, beginning with Manu, the 





1) This has been shown by Sarmaá, Padmapurüna and Kālidāsa, Calcutta, 1925 
(Calcutta Oriental Series, No. 17 E. 10). Professor Sarma here also gives the text of 
the Éakuntal& episode according to the Bengali M88. Wilson (Works III, p. 40) had 
maintained that the Puráps utilised Kálid&sa's drama. 

*) H. Sarma, l. o., has made it appear probable that, in this case also, the Padma- 
Pur&ga was KialidSea’s source, and not, as Wilson (Works III, p. 47) assumed, that the 
compiler of the Paorina drew from the Raghuvamóéa. H. Sarma, 1. c., has published a 
critical edition of the text of this chapter (which is missing in the An88 edition). 

+) This has been proved by Lüders, NGGW 1597, 1, p. 8 ff. This circumstance is 
forther proof of the greater antiquity of the Bengali rececsion of the Padma-P, 
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son of the sun-god, and his rescuefrom the flood. The slaying 


of Ravana, who was a Brahman, has laid the guilt of the 
murder of a Brahman on Rima. 


By way of expiation he 
arranges a horse-sacrifice. 


In accordance with the prescribed 
rules, the horse destined for the sacrifice is let loose to roam 


at will for the space of one year, accompanied by a host of 
warriors with Satrughna at their head. The adventures of 
the steed and his followers on their wanderings over the 
whole of India take up a considerable portion of the book; - 
many sacred places are described, and legends attached to 
them are told. At length the horse reaches  Vàlmiki's 
hermitage, which is an occasion for narrating that part of 
the Rama-legend which concerns Sita." Detailed instruc- 
tion on the eighteen Puranas then follows. Here it is said 
that Vyàsa first proclaimed the Padma-Purana, then sixteen 
others, and finally the Bhagavata-Puraina, which is glorified as 
the most sacred book of the Visnu-worshippers. The book ends 
with a few chapters, probably added at a very late date, on 
Krsna and the cowherdesses, with mention of kādhā, on tbe 
duties of Visnu-worshippers, the sanctity of the Salagráma 
stone and other details of the Visnu cult.” 

Book V, Uttarakhanda, i.e. “ last section," is a very long 
book expounding the Visnu cult and the feasts and ceremonies 
connected with it, in the most impressive manner. A large 
portion is devoted to the glorification of the month Magha, 
which is especially sacred to Visnu. The silliest of lezends are 
related as evidenee of the great merit of bathing during this 





*) Wilson (Works, III, p. 51) says : “This part of the work agrees in some respects 
with the Uttara-Ráma Charitra, but has several gossiping and legendary additions.” 

*) The Patdlakhanda in the AnSS edition only partly agroes with that of the Bengali 
recension. The sequence of the chapters is different, and italso contains a few chapters 
devoted to the Siva cult (105.111). In the edition the Patilakbanda is preceded by the 
short Brahmakhanda, which consists mninly of descriptions of Vignuite feast days. Chapt. 
7, treating of the birthday feast of Radha (radhajanmagtami), indicates late origin. The 
cult of Radha is mentioned neither in the Mahabharata and the Harivaméa, nor in the 
Baméyaga or the earlier Purügas. See below ( Brahmavaivarta-Purága) 
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month. Another section glorifies the month Karttikeya, in 
which the giving away of lamps is especially meritorious. In 
order to give especial prominence to the Visnuite standpoint, 
the author causes Siva himself, in a conversation with his 
wife Parvati, to declare the glory of Visnu and to recite a 
long account of Vispu's avatàras, which involves a repetition 
of the entire Rama-legend in summary and the Krsna-legend 
with a fair amount of detail. In answer to Parvati’s question 
' who the heretics are, it is Siva himself who declares that the 
Sivaite teachers and the adherents of the Sivaite Pasupata 
sect are among the heretics. In another passage we find, 
curiously enough, the cruel goddess Durga Folding forth upon 
Ahimsa. Siva also explains what Visnu-Bhakti is, and the 
various forms of the Visnu cult. This book also contains a 
glorification of the Bhagavadgita,” in fact there are legends 
to illustrate the merit of reading each single canto. One 
chapter contains the enumeration of the thousand names of 
Visnu, in another Radha is identified with the great goddess 
Laksmi, and the celebration of her birthday is described 
The sectarian bias of this book cannot be better illustrated, 
however, than by the following legend : 


A quarrel once arose among the Rsis as to which of the three great 
gods, Brahman, Vignu or Siva, was deserving of greatest worship. In 
order to dissolve their doubts, they request the great ascetic Bhrgu to go 
to the gods and convince himself personally which of them is the best. 
Accordingly Bbrgu at first repairs to the mountain Kailüsa to visit Siva, 
and is announced by Siva’s janitor Nandin. But Siva is just enjoying the 
love of his wife, and does not admit the Hei at all. Thus insulted, the 
Regi pronounces a curse on Siva, condemning him to take on the shape of 
the generative organs,*) and to be worshipped not by Brahmans, but 





1) GitámBbátmys, Adhy. 171-188 in ÀÁn88 edition, where a glorifioation of the 
Bhigavatapuripa (Adby. 189-194) follows after it. This Bhigavatamih&tmya also appears 
as an independent work in MBB. as well as in printed editions, The Mághamüh&tmya and 
other parts of the Uttara-khanda also occur as independent works. 

*) This refers to the worship of the Yoni and the Liga as symbols of the god Stva. 
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only by heretics. Thereupon Bhrgu goes to the world of Brahman. The 
god is seated upon his lotus-throne, surrounded by the gods. The Ri 
bows before him in reverential silence, but filled with pride, Brahman does 
not even rise to greet him and to honour him as a guest, Spurred to 
anger, Bhrgu pronounces acurse whereby Brahman is to enjoy no worship at 
all from the human race.') The saint now goes to the mountain Mandara 
in Visnu's world. ‘There he sees the god reposing upon the world-snake, 
while Laksm1! caresses his feet. He awakens the god roughly by a kick on 
his chest. Visnu awakens, gently strokes the sage's foot, and declares that 
he feels highly gratified and honoured by the touch of his foot. He and" 
his wife hasten to rise, and do honour to the Resi with divine garlands, 
sandalwood oil, ete. "Then the great ascetic bursts into tears of joy, bows 
before the “ treasury of mercy," and praises Visnu as the highest god, 
when he exclaims: “ Thou alone shalt be worshipped by the Brahmans, 
none other of the gods is worthy of worship. They shall not be worshipped, 
Brahman, Siva and the other gods, for they are charged with passion 
(rajas) and darkness (tamas): thou alone, endowed with the quality of 
goodness (sattva), shalt be worshipped by the first-born (i.e. the Brahmans). 
Let him who honours other gods, be counted among the hereties.” Then 
Bhrgu returns to the assembly of the Rsis and tells them the result of his 
visit to the gods.” 


A kind of appendix to the Uttarakhanda is formed by the 
Kriyayogasara,? i.e. “the essence of Yoga by works," 
which teaches that Visnu should be worshipped not by 
meditation (dhyanayoga), but by pious acts, above all by 
pilgrimages to the Ganges and the celebration of the festivals 
dedicated to Visnu. In evidence of the fact that the fulfil- 
ment of all possible desires can be attained by worshipping 


i —— 


1) This is an allusion to the fact that there is scarcely any oult of Brahman in 

India. . | R 
*) In the Bengali recension this legend is found in the middle, in the Anss edition 
at the end of the Uttara-khanda, which contains only 174 Adhyáyas in the Bengali recen- 

sion, but 282 in the cdition. | 
3) Many extracta from this book which is mentioned in the liat of Upapuránas, 
Brbaddharma-P. 25, 24, have been translated into German by A. E. Wollheim da Fonseca, 
| Mythologie des alten Indien, Berlin, s. &. The same echoiar has given an analysis of the 
O book in the " Jabresbericht der deutschen morgenlAodischen Gesellschaft," 1846, p. 153 ff. 
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Visnu on the bank of the Ganges, many silly legends are told, 
but also the beautiful love story of Madhava and Sulocana.” 

It is quite impossible to say anything definite as to the 
date of the Padma-Purüna. It is obviously a rather loose 
compilation, the parts of which belong to totally different 
periods, and are probably many centuries apart. The common 
characteristic of the five or six books is merely their rigidly 
sectarian character, for all of them inculcate the cult of 
. Visnu.”? Moreover, all these books contain references to 
fairly modern aspects of the Visnu cult, such as the adoration 
of Radha as a goddess, the sanctity of the Salagrama stone, of 
the Tulsi plant, and the like. The latest portions are certain- 
ly later than the Bhagavata-Purana, which belongs to the 
latest works of Purana literature. Nevertheless there is sure 
to be an ancient nucleus at least in the Srsti, Bhümi, Svarga 
and Pātāla Khandas. It remains the task of future research 
to extract this ancient nucleus.” 

III. The Faisnava or Fisnu-Puràna." This is the 
main work of the Vaisnavas or Vispu-worshippers, and is 
frequently quoted as an authority by the philosopher 
Ràmànuja, the founder of the Visnuite sect of the Ramanujas, 
in his commentary on the Vedànta-sütras. In this work 
Visnu is praised and glorified as the highest being, as the one 
and only god, with whom Brahman and Siva are one, and as 
the creator and preserver of the world. Yet it is precisely 
this Purina which lacks all references to special feasts, 


1) Freely rendered into German verse by A. F. Graf von Schack, Stimmen vom 
Ganges, p. 156 ff. 

3) The BSr$ti-kbanda, where Brahman is iu the foreground, is an exception. 

3) An essential preliminary for this would be a critical edition of the Padma- 
Puráoa on the basis of the Bengali manuscripts. 

*) Edited, with Ratnagarbha’s commentary, Bombay Gake 1824 An older 
commentary is that of Sridhara, from which Ratnagarbha has copied, s. Eggeling, Ind. Off. 
Cat. VI, p. 1310. Translated by H. H. Wilson, London 1840 (and Works, Vola. VI-X) and 
by Manmatha Nath Dutt, Calcutta, 1894. 
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sacrifices and ceremonies dedicated to Visnu; not even Visnu- 
temples are mentioned, nor places sacred to Visnu. This 
already leads to an assumption of the great antiquity of the 
work. The Visnu-Purina, too, approaches the most closely 
to the old definition of Purina (see above p. 522), contain- 
ing but little that is not included in those “ five characteris- 
tics." Its character is more that of a unified composition 
than of a mere compilation, which is the case with most of the 
other Puranas. The fact that the title ‘“ Vispu-Puràpa " 
was hardly adopted at all for later works, Mahaitmyas 
and such like," likewise indicates that we are here 
dealing with a work of the earlier Purana literature, 
which, on the whole, at least, has been preserved in its 
original form.” 

A wore detailed summary of the contents of this Purana 
will best serve to give the reader an idea of the contents 
and significance of the Puranas altogether. 

The work, which consists of six sections, begins with a 
dialogue between Parüsara, the grandson of Vasistha, and 
his pupil Maitreya. The latter asks his teacher about the 
origin and nature of the universe. To this Parasara replies 
that this question reminds him of that which he had once 
heard from his grandfather Vasistha; and he prepares to 


!) Aufrecht CC, I, 591; II, 140; IIT, 124, mentions only a few stotras aud minor texta 
which claim to be parts of the Vispu.Purüga. Nevertheless it is noteworthy that Matsya- 
and Bhigevata-Purioa give the number of flokas of the Vignu-Purüna as 23,000, while in 
reality it has not quite 7,000 verses, snd that also a ' Great Vignu-Purána " (Brhadvigpnu- 
pur&pa, Aufrecht, CC. I, 591) is quoted. 

*) It ia no more possible to assign any definite date to the Vigna-Purina than it is 
for anylother Porina. Pargiter (Anc. Ind, Hist. Trad., p 80) may be right in thinki g that 
it cannot be earlier than tho 5th century. A. D, However, I ác not think that it is much 
later. Cf. Farquhar, Outline, p. 143. C. V. Vaidya (History of Mediaeval Hindu India, I, 
Poona 1921, p. 350 ff.; JBRAS 1925, 1, p. 155 f.) endeavours to prore that the Visna-P. 
is not warlier than the 9th century, for he assumes that the Kailakila or Kaihkila Yavenas 
mentioned in IV, 24 reigned in Andhra between 675 and 900 A.D, and were at the 
height of their power about 782 A.D. This assumption is, however, purely hypothetical 


and not proven. s 
69 
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repeat that which he had heard. Contrary to the tradition 
(occurring, moreover, in the Visgu-Purana itself), which 
ascribes all the Puranas to Vyasa, Parasara is here directly 
called the author of the work. After he has first glorified 
Vispu in a hymn, he gives an account of the creation of the 
world, as it recurs, fairly uniformly, in most of the Puranas.” 
Philosophical views, essentially belonging to the Sankbya- 
philosophy, are here in a remarkable manner mingled with 
popular mythical ideas, for which we can find many parallels 
among primitive peoples. 

Attached to the account of the creation of the gods and 
demons, of the heroes and the primal ancestors of the human 
race, are numerous mythological narratives, allegories and 
legends of ancient kings and sages of primeval times. We 
have already become acquainted with many of these narratives 
in the Mahabharata; thus that of the twirling of the 
ocean.’ There is here a particularly poetical description 
of the goddess of Fortune and Beauty, Sri, arising in radiant 
beauty out of the twirled milk-ocean, and throwing herself 
on Visnu’s breast. In a splendid hymn she is glorified and 
invoked by Indra as the mother of all beings, as the source 
of all that is good and beautiful, and as the giver of all 
happiness. Just as this piece serves, above all, for the glori- 
fication of Visnu, whose wife Sri is, so it is in all the other 
narratives always Visnu, whose praise is sung in an extra- 
vagant manner. In the description of the power which can 
be gained by the worship of Visnu, Indian fancy knows no 
bounds. One example is the myth of the prince Dhruva, who, 
vexed by the preference shown to his brother, entirely gives 
himself up, still as a boy, to austerities and Visnu-worship, 





‘) A summary of the accounts of the creation in the Purápas is given by Wilhelm 
Jahn, Uber die kosmogonischen Grundanschaunngen im Münava-Dharma.S4stram. Dies, 
Leipzig, 1904. 

*) Bee above, p. 389. A collection of all the passages that are common to the Vişọu- 
Pur&ga and the Mahābhārata is given by A. Holtamann, Mah&bhárata, IV, 36 ff. 


5 
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so that Visnu finds himself compelled to grant him his wish 
of becoming something higher than his brother, and even 
than his father; he makes him the Pole-star, which is higher 
and of greater constancy than all the other stars of the 
heavens." The power of faith in Visnu, however, finds 
its most magnificent expression in the legend of the boy 
Prahlada (I, 17-20), whom his father, the proud demon-king 
Hiranyakasipu, in vain tries to dissuade from his Visnu- 
worship. No weapon can kill him, neither snakes nor wild 
elephants, neither fire nor poison nor magic spells can harm 
him. Hurled down from the balcony of the palace, he falls 
gently on the bosom of the earth. He is thrown fettered 
into the ocean, and mountains are piled upon him—but on 
the floor of the ocean he sings a hymn to Visnu, his fetters 
drop off, and he hurls the mighty hills from him. Questioned 
by his father whence his marvellous powers are derived, 


. Prahlada replies: 


“Whatever power I possess, father, is neither the result of magic 
rites, nor is it inseparable from my nature; it is no more than that 
which is possessed by all in whose hearts Acyuta *) abides. He who 
meditates not of wrong to others, but considers them as himself, is free 
from the effects of sin, inasmuch as the cause does not exist; but he 
who inflicts pain upon others, in act, thought, or speech, sows the seed 
of future birth, and the fruit that awaits him after birth is pain. I wish 
no evil to any, and do and speak no offence; for I behold Kesava *) in 
all beings, as in my own soul. Whence should corporeal or mental 
suffering or pain, inflieted by elements or the gods, affect me, whose 
heart is thoroughly purified by him? Love, then, for all creatures will 
be assiduously cherished by all those who are wise in the knowledge that 
Hari *) is in all things." *? 





!) I, 11 f. A more detailed version of the myth is to be found in the Bh&gavata- 
Purága (IV. B f.) ; on this is based the poem by Schack, Stimmen vom Gangee, p. 189 ff. 

*) Names of Vigna. 

2) Also a name of Vispu. 

i; I. 19, 1—9. Translated by H. H. Wilson. A version of the same legend ia 
found in the Bisgevate-P. VII, 46, on which the poetical rendering by Schack, Btimmen 
vom Gangos, p. 1 ff. is based. 
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Book II of the Visnu-Pur&na first gives (Chapt. 1-12) a 
fantastic description of the world. ‘Ihe seven continents and 
the seven oceans are described, in the midst of which is 
situated Jambudvipa with the golden mountain Meru, the 
dwelling of the gods. In Jambudvipa is Bharatavarsa, i.e. 
“India,” whose lands, mountains and rivers are enumerated. 
After this description of the earth follows a description of 
Pátála, the nether world, in which the snake-gods dwell; 
next follow an enumeration and description of the still deeper- 
situated Narakas or hells. Asa contrast there now follows 
a description of the heavenly spheres, the sun, the chariot 
of the sun and the sun-horses, with astronomical expositions 
on the sun's course, the planetary system, and the sun as 
giver of rain and preserver of beings. Next follows a des- 
cription of the moon, of its car, its horses, its course, and its | 
relation to the sun and planets. The section concludes with 
the statement that the whole world is but Visnu, and that he 
alone is the only reality. 

ln connection with the name Bharatavarsa there is then 
related (Chapt. 13-16) a legend of king Bharata of old," 
which, however, only serves as an introduction to a philo- 
sophical dialogue in which the ancient docírine of the Unity 
of All, familiar from the Upanigads, is presented from the 
Visnuite standpoint. The style of the whole section recalls 
tbat of the Upanisads in many respects. "The substance of the 
legend is as follows: 


King Bharata was a devout worshipper of Vignu. One day he went 
to bathe in the river. While he was bathing, a pregnant antelope came 
out of the forest to drink. At the same moment there was heard in 
close pi^ «imity, the loud roar of a lion. The antelope is startled, and, 
with a mighty leap, darts away. In consequence of her leap, her young 
E ————— 

1) Cf. E. Leumann, Die Bbarata-Bage, ZDMG, 48. 1894, p. 65 f., and Angust Blau, 
Das Bharatop&khy&na des Vigpu-Porips (Beitrige zur Bücherkunde und Philologie August 
Wilmanos zam 25 Mrz 1903 gewidmet, Leipsig, 1903, p. 205 ff.) 
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one is born and she herself dies. Bharata took the young one with him 
and reared it in his hermitage. From that time onwards nothing but 
the antelope concerned him. She was his one thought, his one care. 
And when at last, still thinking only of the antelope, he died, he was 
soon afterwards born again as an antelope, but with the remembrance 
of his former existence. In this antelope-existence also, he worshipped 
Visnu and practised austerities, so that, in his next birth, he came into the 
world as the son of a pious Brahman. Although, as such, he had acquired 
the highest knowledge, the doctrine of the unity of all, yet he troubled 
about no Veda-study, performed no brahmanical rites, spoke disconnectedly 
and ungrammatically, went about dirty and in torn garments—in short 
be behaved absolutely like an idiot.) He was universally despised, and 
employed in the low work of a slave. Thus it happened that he was 
once employed by a servant of king Sauvira as the king’s palanquin-bearer. 
On this occasion a conversation takes place between the apparent idiot 
and the king, in which Bharata soon reveals himself as a great sage, and 
to the great joy of the king, reveals to him the doctrine of the unity of 
all. In elucidation of this he tells him the story of RéAu and Nidagha: 
The wise and holy Rbhu, son of the creator Brahman, had been the 
teacher of Nidágha. After a thousand years he once visited his pupil, 
was hospitably entertained by him, and was asked where he d welt, 
whence be came, and where he was going. Rbhu answered him that 
these were quite unreasonable questions, for man (namely, the dtman) is 
everywhere, for him there is no going and no coming, and he makes the 
doctrine of the unity so clear to him that Nidügha, enraptured, falls at his 
feet and asks who he is. Only now does he learn that it is his old teacher 
Rbhu who had come in order to teach him the true wisdom once again. 
After another thousand years Rbhu again comes to the town where 
Nidagha lives. There he observes a crowd of people and a king, who is 





1) The corresponding story in tbe Bhagavata-P. V, 9; 10 has the title Jadabharata- 
carita, '' Life of Bharata the Idiot," in the colophons. Jadabbarata is mentioned, along 
with Dorvü&sas, Rbhu Nidagha and other Paramahamsa ascetics, who ''though not med, 
behave like madmen,” in the J&bala-Upanigad 6. In Vigpu-P. I, 9 a legend is related of 
the ascetic Durvàsas (i.e. “Badly Clad”) * who observed the vow of a madman.” Cf. also A. 


Barth, Beligions of Indis, p. 83. Similarly there were in the Middle Ages certain Christian 


saints, like St. Symeon Salos and St. Andreas, who wandered abont like fools or idiots, 
dide themselves to mockery and insulta as a kind of asceticism. Cf. H. Reich, 
Der Mimus. Berlin, 1903, I, 2, p. 822 f., and J. Horovits, Spuren griechischer Mimen im 


i Orient, Berlin, 1905, p. 34 ft. 
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entering the city with a great retinue. Far away from the crowd stands 
his former pupil Nidágha. Rbhu approaches him and asks him why he 
thus stands apart. Thereupon Nidagha replies: “ A king is entering this 
city, there is a great crush, therefore I stand aside," Rbhu asks: *' Which, 
then, is the king?”  Nidágha: “ The king is he who sits on the great 
stately elephant." “ Itis well," says Rbhu, “ but who is the elephant and 
who is the king?" Nidagha: ''The elephant is below and the king is 
above." Rbhu: “Now, what is the meaning of below, and what is the 
meaning of above?” Then Nidāgha jumps on the back of Rbhu and says, 
“I am above like the king, thou art below like the elephant." “ Very 
well," says Rbhu, “ but now tell me, my dear one, which of us two art thou 
and which am I?" Only now does Nidagha recognise his old teacher 
Rbhu, for nobody is so filled with the doetrine of unity as he. Then the 
doctrine of the. unity of the universe was so deeply impressed on Nidágha 
that from now on he looked on all beings as one with himself, and attained 
complete liberation. 


Book III of the Visnu-Purana begins with an account of 
the Manus (primal ancestors of the human race) and the ages 
(manvantaras)" over which they ruled. Then follows a dis- 
cussion on the feur Vedas, on their division by Vyása and his 
pupils, and on the origin of the various Vedic schools. Then 
comes an enumeration of the eighteen Puranas and a list of 
all sciences. 

Then the question is raised and discussed, how one may 
attain to liberation asa devout Visnu-worshipper. Ina beauti- 
ful dialogue (Chapt. 7) between Yama, the god of death, and 
one of his servants, it is explained that he who is pure in 
heart and leads a virtuous life and has directed his mind to 
Visnu, is a true Visnu-worshipper and therefore is free from 
the bonds of the god of death. This is followed by an exposi- 
tion on the duties of the castes and à$ramas, on birth and 
marriage ceremonies, ritual ablutions, the daily sacrifices, the 
duties of hospitality, conduct at meals, and so on. A long 
treatise (Chapt. 13-17) on the funeral oblations and ceremonies 





') On the Ages of the World according to the Pur&gas s. Jacobi, ERE T, 200 ff. 
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for the worshipping of spirits of ancestors (sraiddhas) 
concludes this section, in which the Vedic-brahmanical reli- 
gious customs are represented as the right kind of Visnu- 
worship. The last two chapters of the book describe the 
origin of the heretical sects hostile to the Veda, whose 
adherents, especially the Jains, called Digambara, and the 
Buddhists known as *''Red.mantles" (raktümbaras)," are 
represented as the worst evil-doers. In order to show how 
sinful it is to have any sort of intercourse with such heretics, ` 
the story of the ancient king Satadhanu (Chapt. 18) is told, 
who otherwise was a devout worshipper of Visnu, but once, 
out of mere politeness, exchanged a few words with a heretic, 
and in consequence was re-born consecutively as a dog, 
jackal, wolf, vulture, crow and peacock, till at last—thanks 
to the constant faithfulness and piety of his wife Saibya—he 
again came into the world as a king. 

Book IV of the Visnu-Purina contains chiefly genealo- 
gical lists of the ancient royal races, of the solar dynasty, 
which traces its origin back to the sun-god, and the lunar 
dynasty, which traces its origin to the moon-god. Long 
lists of ancient kings— many cf them purely mythical, some 
probably historical— are only occasionally interrupted in order 
to relate some legend about one or other of them. The 
marvellous plays a great part in all these legends. "There is 
Daksa, who is born out of Brahman's right thumb ; Manu's 
daughter Ilà, who becomes transformed into a man; Iksvaku, 
who owes his existence to the sneezing of Manu; King 
Raivata, who, with his daughter Revati, goes to heaven, in 
order to have a husband for his daughter recommended to 
him by god Brahman ;? or indeed King Yuvanasva, who 





1) The rise of the heretical sects is here (JIT, 17 f.) explaired by the legend 
according to which Vignu sent a phantom fguretothe demons in order to alienate them 
from the Veda religion, whereupon they can be defeated by the gods. Cf. Padma-Poráps, 
above p. 536 ff. 

3) 1V,1. A poetical rendering by Schack, Stimmen vom Ganges, pp. 120 ff. 
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becomes pregnant and brings a son into the world, whom 
Indra suckles with the drink of immortality, the child putting 
his finger into the mouth of the god and then sucking it. 
Because Indra said: “He will be suckled by me" (màn 
dhásyati), the child received the name Mandhatr. The latter 
became a powerful king and the father of three sons and fifty 
daughters. How he acquires a son-in-law, is related, with 
that peculiar humour which occasionally makes a pleasant 
' break in the deep earnestness which usually prevails in the 
Indian legends of saints, in the legend of the pious ascetic 
Saubhari, who practises asceticism in the water for twelve 
years, until the sight of a fish-king enjoying himself with his 
young ones, awakens in him the desire for paternal joys.” 

In this book we meet with many legends already familiar 
from the epics, for example, those of  Purüravas and 
Urvasi,” of Yayati, and others. There is also here a short 
summary of the Rama-legend. There is an account of the 
birth of the Pándavas, and of Krsna, and the story of the 
Mahabharata is briefly touched upon. The conclusion of 
this extensive genealogical book is formed by prophecies 
concerning the *'future ” kings of Magadha, the Saisunaigas, 
Nandas, Mauryas, Sungas, Kāņvāyanas and Andhrabhrtyas 
(see above, p. 523 f.), concerning the foreign barbarian rulers 
who will succeed them, and the terrible age brought about by 
them, an age without religion and without morality, which 
will only be ended by Visnu in his incarnation as Kalki. 

Book V isa complete whole in itself. It contains a 
detailed biography of the divine cowherd Krsna, in which 
practically the same adventures are told in the same order as 
in the Harivam$a." 


nda: DSENA — 
!) IV, 2. A poetical rendering by Schack, 1. c., p. 87 ff. 
+) Translated by Geldner, Vedische Studien, I, p. 253 ff. 
*) Bee nbove p. 446 © This chapter has been translated into German by A. 


Paul, Krischnos Weltengang, Munich, 1905. 
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Book VI is quite short. Once again the four consecu- 
tive ages of the world (yugas)—Krta, Treta, Dvapara and 
Kali—are recalled, and the evil Kaliyuga is described in the 
form of a prophecy, to which is attached a presentation of the 
various kinds of dissolution (pralaya) of the universe. Next 
are described in a pessimistic manner (Chapt. 5) the evils of 
existence, the pain of being born, of childhood; of manhood, 
old age and death, the torments of hell and the imperfection , 
of the bliss of heaven, and from this the conclusion is drawn 
that only liberation from existence, freedom from re-birth, is 
the highest happiness, But for this it is necessary to know 
the nature of God; for only that wisdom is perfect by which 
God is seen, all else is ignorance. The medium for obtaining 
this wisdom is Yoga, meditation upon Visnu. The two penul- 
timate chapters of the work give information on this medium. 
The last chapter recapitulates briefly the contents of the whole 
Purana and ends with a praise of Visnu and a final prayer. 

IV. The Vayava or Vayu-Purana.” This appears in 
some lists under the name of Saiva or Siva-Purana,” a title 
which is given to the work because it is dedicated to the 
worship of the god Siva. A “Purana proclaimed by the 
Wind-god," i.e. à Vayu-Purana, is quoted in the Mahabha- 
rata as well as in the HarivamSa, and the Harivamsa in many 
cases agrees literally with our Vàayu-Purána." It has al- 
ready been mentioned (see above p. 526) that the poet Bana 
(about 625 A.D.) had a Vàyu-Purüna read to him, and that 
in this Purana the rule of the Guptas is described as 





1!) Editions in Bibl. Ind. 1880-1859 and in An8S No. 49. 1905. 

*) Thus in the Viggu and Bhagavata-P. But there is also a Siva-Purüna, which is 
quite a different work and belongs to the Upapurügoas. It consists of 12 SamhitAs, including 
a ' V&yaviya and a Dharma-Bamhitá. Cf. Eggeling, Ind. Off. Cat. VI, p. I311 ff. Tho 
Brahmánda-P. also is called Vaiyaviya, '' proclaimed by Váyu," and Pargiter (ERE X, 
448) believes that Vayu and Grabm&oda were originally one Pur&na and only differentiated 


*) Of. Hopkins, Great Epio, p. 49. Holismann, Das Mab&bbársia IV, p. 40 f. and 
above, p. 520 f. 
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it was in the 4th century A.D. There certainly existed an 
ancient Purina under this name, and undoubtedly there is 
still preserved in our texts much of the ancient work, which 
is probably not later than the 5th century A.D." This work 
also deals with the same subjects, characteristic of the 
ancient Puranas—creation of the world, genealogies, etc., as 
the Vispu-Purüna. Only here the legends which are related 
serve for the glorification of Siva, not of Visnu. Like the 
Visnu-Purana, so also the Vayu-Purana in its last part gives 
a description of the end of the world, and deals with the effi- 
cacy of Yoga, but ends with a description of the splendour 
of Sivapura, “the city of Siva," where the Yogin arrives who 
has entirely lost himself in meditation upon Siva. Even in 
this Sivaite work two chapters are devoted to Visnu." The 
Purana deals in detail with the fathers (pitrs) and their cult 
by means of Sráddhas." One chapter is devoted to the art 
of song." The Gayàmüháatmya printed at the end of the 
editions is certainly a later addition." There are also other 
Mahatmyas, Stotras and ritual-texts, which claim to belong 
to the Vayu-Purana. 

V. The Bhagavata-Purana,. This is indisputably that work 
of Purana literature which is most famous in India. Still 
to-day it exerts a powerful influence on the life and thought 
of the innumerable adherents of the sect of the Bhagavatas 
(worshippers of Visnu under the name of “ Bhagavat"). The 
extremely numerous manuscripts and prints of the text 
itself, as well as of many commentaries on the whole work 


————— —————————————n 


1) Cf. Bhandarkar, Vaigoavism etc., p. 47, Farquhar, Ontline, p. 145. C. V. 
Vaidya's argument (JBRAS 1925, 1, p. 155 f.) for ascribing the V&yu-P. to the Sth centary 
is not convincing. 

*) Adhy&yas 96, 97. 

*) Ér&ddbaprakriy&rambha and Sr&ddhakalpa, Adby. 771-86, 

+) Adhy. 87: git&lamk&ranirde&ab. 

*) Adhy. 104-112. ide migdug là cond MM and appears as an independent text in 

MBB. as well asin Indian prints, 
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and of separate explanatory writings on parts of it," in addi- 
tion to the many translations into Indian vernaculars,” 
bear witness to the enormous popularity and the extraordi- 
nary reputation of the work in India. It is in accordance 
with this its significance, that it is the first Purüpna that has 
been edited and translated in Europe.” Nevertheless it 
belongs to the later productions of Purina literature. In 
contents it is closely connected with the Visnu-Purana, with 
which it often agrees literally, and it is undoubtedly depend- 
ent upon the latter. Even in India doubts as to the “ genuine- 
ness" of the Bhagavata as one of the ancient eighteen Purünas 
* eomposed by Vyàsa" have already been expressed, and 
there are polemic treatises" discussing the question whether 
the Bhagavata—or the Devibhagavata-Purana, a Sivaite 
work, belong to the “eighteen Puranas.” In this connection 
the question is raised and discussed whether the grammarian 
Vopadeva is the author of the Bhagavata-Purana.” Rather 


*) See Eggeling, Ind, Off. Cat. VI, p. 1259 ff., and Aufrecht. CC. I, p. 401 ff. 

*) In Bengali alone tiere are 40 translations, especially of the Kryyga-book. See. D. 
Ch. Sen, History of Bengali Language and Literature, Calcutta, 1911, p. 220 ff. 

*) Le Bháügava'a Purána ou histoire poétique de Krichgs, traduit et publié par M. 
Eugène Burnouf, t, 1-111, Paris 1840-47. T. IV et V publiés par M. Hauvette- Besnault et 
P. Roussel. Paris 1884 et 1898. A few legends from the Bhág..P. have been translated 
into French by A. Roussel, Légendes Morales de l'Inde. Paris 1900, I, 1 ff. and II, 2165 ff. 
English translation by Manmatha Nath Dutt, Calcutta, 1895. A French translation of the 
Tamil version of the Bhágavata was published as early as 1788 at Paris, and this was ren- 
dered into German, Zürich 1791 (s. Windisch, Geschichte der Sanskrit-philologie, p. 47 f.). 

*) Thus the ** box on the ear for villains” (durjanamukbhacapetiká), the '' big box 
on the ear for villains” (durjanamukhamabhücapelik&) and the “ slipper in the face of 
villains” (durjanamukhapadmsp&dukà). They are translated by Burnouf, l. c., I, Préface 
p. lix ff. These are quite modern writings, 

*) This is also called simply Sribh&gavatamahüpurüga in the M88. Editions have 
been published in Bombay, and an English translation in the SBH. Cf, Aufrecht, Bodl 
Cat., p. 79 ff. ; Eggeling, Ind. Off. Cat. VI, p. 1207 f. There is also a Mab&á-Bhágnarata- 
Purága differing from it, which is described by Eggeling (l. c., p. 1280 ff.) aa '' an 
apocryphal Pur&pa recounting the story and exploits of Devi and urging her claims to being 
worshipped as the supreme deity." 

*) This supposition seems to rest only on the fact that Vopadeva is the author of 
tne Muktüphala, n work dependent on the Bhágavata, and of the Harilila, an Anukramagl 
(index) to the Bhigavata. : 
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hastily Colebrooke, Burnouf and Wilson have concluded from 
this, that Vopadeva really was the author of the Purana, and 
therefore that it only originated in the 13th century." In any 
case the work cannot possibly be as lateas that, as it already 
passed asa sacred book in the 13th century." There are good 
grounds for assigning it to the 10th century A.D." Rama- 
nuja (12th century) did not yet recognise the Bhagavata as 
an authority, for he does not mention it, and only alludes 
to the Vispu-Purana. But though it may have originated 
at a comparatively late date, it certainly utilised very ancient 
materials. Moreover it is the one Purina which, more than 
any of the others, bears the stamp of a unified composition, 
and deserves to be appreciated as a literary production on 
account of its language, style and metre.* 

The work is divided into twelve books (skandhas) and 
consists of about 18,000 slokas. The cosmogonic myths agree 
on the whole with those of the Visnu-Purina, but in some 
interesting details also differ from it." The incarnations of 
Visnu are described in detail, especially that as a wild boar. 
It is remarkable that Kapila, the founder of the Sankhya 
philosophy, is also mentioned as an incarnation of Vispu and 
(at the end of Book III) himself recites a long exposition on 





1) Vopadeva was a contemporary of Hemadri, who lived between 1260 and 1309. 

*) Ánandatirtha Madbve (1199-1278), who himself wrote a commentary on the 
Bh&g.-Por., places it on a level with the Mabübbürata. 

3) O. V. Vaidya (JBRAS 1925, 1, 144 f.) makes it seem probable that it is later 
than Saükara (beginning of tho 9th century) and earlier than Jayadeva's Gitagovinda (12th 
century). Bhandarkar (Vaigpavism etc., p. 49) says that it “must bave been composed at 
least two centuries before Ánandatirtha." Pargiter (Anc. Ind. Hist. Trad, p. 80) places it 
' about the ninth century A.D.," Farquhar (Outline, p. 229 ff.) about 900 A.D., C. Eliot 
(Hinduism and Buddhism, II, p. 188 note) remarks that ‘it does not belong to the latest 
class of Pur&gas, for it seems to contemplate the performance of Smirta rites, not temple 
ceremonial" Vaidya (l. c.p. 167 f.) adduces arguments for the hypothesis that the 
author of the Bhég.-P. lived in the land of the Dravidas, Cf. Grierson, JRAS 1911, 

800 f. 
y: *) Side by side with the $loka, metres of ornate poetry also appear. Of. Burnouf, 
I, Préface, p. ov f. 
*) Bee A. Roussel, Cosmologie Hindoue d'après le Bbágavata-Purága, Paris, 1898. 
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Yoga. Buddha, too, already appears among the incarnations 
of Visnu." The legends which are told for the glorification 
of Visnu are numerous. Most of them, like those of Dhruva, 
Prahlada, and so on, are tbe same as are already familiar to 
us from the Visnu-Purina. With the Mahabharata, too, the 
work has much in common; a few verses from the Bhagavad- 
gita are quoted literally." The Sakuntala episode is related 
in IX, 29, in quite a short extract, but probably after a very 
ancient source." Book X is the most popular and the most 
frequently read of all. It contains the biography of Krena 
which is here given in much greater detail than in the Visnu- 
Purana and in the Harivamsa. In particular the love scenes 
with the cowherdesses (gopis) occupy a much larger space.” 
This book is translated into almost all the Indian vernaculars 
and is a favourite book with all classes of the Indian people. 
The annihilation of the Yàdavas and the death of Krsna 
are related in Book XI, while the last book contains the usual 
prophecies concerning the Kaliyuga and the destruction of 
the world. 

VI. The PZrhannaradiya- Püràna, i.e. “the great Purina 
of Narada.” It is generally so called to distinguish it from 
the Narada— or Naradiya—U papurana. It is doubtful, however, 
whether even the Brhannadradiya-Purana®” deserves to be 


1) Though he appears, "to delude the foes of the gods" (I, 3, 24), he is among 
the avat&ras, and as such (in the Nárüáyanavarran, VI, 8, 17) he is invoked, whilst in the 
Viggu-P. (ILI, 17 f.), Visnu in order to delude the Daityas, causes a phantom form to 
issue forth from himself, which comes into the world as Buddha. 

3) Boe Holtsmann, Das Mahābhārata, IV, 41-49, and J. E. Abbott, Ind. Ant. 21, 
1892, p. 94. 

2) In IX, 20, 16, om is used in the sense of '' yes," which is very archaic. Cf. Ait. 
Br. VII, 18; Cbánd.-Up. I, 1, 8 and above p. 185, note. In Kurma.P, I, 23 (p. 245) and 
I, 27 (p. 294) om is also used in the sense of “yea” in the style of the old legends, though 
the Kérma itself is a late work. 

*) Rádbá, however, does not appear, from which Vaidya, l.c., rightly concludes 
that the Bbag.-P. is earlier than the Gitagovinda, 

*) Edited by Pandit Hrishikeéa Sastri, Bibl. Ind. 1891, who calls the work an 
" Upapur&ga" Cf. Wilson, Works, VI, p- li ff.; Eggeling, Ind. Off. Cat. VI, p. 1208 ff. 
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counted among the ancient Puranas; for it is a purely secta- 
rian text, wherein the Sita repeats a conversation between 
Narada and Sanatkumara, and the sage Narada appears in 
the character of a teacher of Visnu-bhakti, the pious adora- 
tion of Visnu. The real themes of the Puranas, the creation 
of the world, etc., are not touched upon; the main themes 
are descriptions of the feasts and ceremonies of the Visnu- 
cult, illustrated by all manner of legends. Inserted in the 
legends we also find didactic sections upholding a rather 
intolerant brahmanical standpoint. Chapter XIV, a lengthy 
chapter containing a catalogue of the principal sins and the 
corresponding punishments of hell, is characteristic. 


By way of example, the following are included among the sinners for 
whom there is no atonement, and who must irrevocably be condemned to 
hell: He who venerates a Liüga or an image of Visnu which is worship- 
ped by a Sadra or a woman ; he who bows down before a Liüga worshipped 
by a heretic, or who himself becomes a heretic. Südras, uninitiated 
persons, women, outcasts, who touch an image of Visnu or Siva, go to hell. 
He who hates a Brahman, can in no wise hope for atonement. There is no 
expiation for the Brahman who enters a Buddhist temple, even though he 
did so in a great emergency ; even hundreds of expiation ceremonies are of 
no avail. The Buddhists are despisers of the Vedas, and therefore a 
Brahman, shall not look at them, if he is truly devoted to the WVedas." 
These sinners for whom there is no expiation, are not only condemned to 
roast in hell for hundreds and thousands of years—the author actually revels 
in the enumeration of the tortures of hell—but they are subsequently 
reborn again and again as worms and other animals, as Candalas, Südras 
and Mlecchas.  Dreadful torments of hell await him who recites the Veda 
in tbe presence of women or Südras. Nevertheless, in contradiction to all 
these damnations, the same chapter teaches that Visnu-bhakti annibilates 
all sins, and that Ganges water, too, washes away the blackest sins. 


In the Brhaddharma-P. I, 25, 23 both the Brhannáradiya — atin are enumerat. 
ed among the Upapuráopas. 

*) Pandit Hrishikeía concludes from this passage that the work was compiled 
when Buddhism '' was rooted out and was universally despised.” I think, on the con- 
trary, that such violent outbreaks against the Buddhists could only have a meaning at 
a time when Buddhism was still a living power in India. 
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Several chapters (22-28) deal in detail with the duties of 
the castes and à$ramas, and with Sraddhas and the ceremonies 
of expiation (prayascitta). The last chapters deal with the 
misery of transmigration (samsàára) and with salvation (moksa) 
by means of Yoga and Bhakti. Devotion to Visnu is again 
and again declared to be the only means of salvation. Thus 
we read (28, 116): “Of what avail are the Vedas, the Sastras, 
ablutions in sacred bathing-places, or austerities and sacrifices, 
to those who are without the worship of Visnu (V isnubhakti)?" 

The Naradiya- Upapurána includes the Rukmangadaca- 
rita, which also occurs as an independent book. The 
“edifying” legend of King Rukmangada is here told in 40 
chapters. King Rukmangada has promised his daughter 
Mohini that he will grant hera wish, whatsoever it may be. 
She demands that he shall either break his fast on the Ekādaśī 
(the eleventh day of the half-month sacred to Visnu) or slay 
his son ; the king decides upon the latter, this being the lesser 
of the two sins. 

VII. The Markandeya-Purana.” This is one of the 
most important, most interesting, and probably one of the 
oldest works of the whole Purana literature. Yet even this 
Purana is no unified work, but consists of parts which vary in 
value and probably belong to different periods. 

The work takes its name from the ancient sage 
Markandeya, who enjoyed eternal youth, and who also appears 
in a large section of the Mahabharata (see above p. 397 Note 
4 and p. 425) as a narrator. We may probably regard those 
sections as the oldest, " in which Markandeya is actually the 
speaker and instructs his pupil Kraustuki upon the creation of 


) Edited by K. M. Banerjea, Bibl. Ind. 1862 and translated into English by F. 
Eden Pargiter, Bibl. Ind, 1888-1906, 

*) These are chapters 45-51 and 93-136 (conclusion). Of. Pargiter, Introd., p. iv. 
Verse 45, 64 is quoted twice by $abkara (VedAnta-Sütras I, 2, 23 and III, 3, 16, see P, 
Deussen, Die Sütras des Vedinta aus den Sanskrit übersetzt, Leipzig 1887, p. 119 and 
570) ; but it is by no means certain that Saükara knew the verse from the Markapdoya- 
Purápa, for he does not mention it, but only says “ It is said in the Smrti." 
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the world, the ages of the world, the genealogies and the other 
subjects peculiar to the Purünas. Special evidence for the 
great antiquity of these sections which contain the old Purana 
is found in the circumstance that in them neither Visnu nor 
Siva occupies a prominent position, that, on the other hand, 
Indra and Brahman are much in the foreground, and that the 
ancient deities of the Veda, Agni (Fire) and Surya (Sun) are 
glorified by hymns in a few of the cantos, and that a large 
number of sun-myths are related. " This oldest part of the 
Purana, as Pargiter considers, may belong to the third 
century A.D., but may perhaps be earlier. A large part of 
this section also consists of moral and edifying narratives. 
This is still more the case in the first sections of the work, 
which are closely connected with the Mahabharata and have 
very much in common with the character of Book XII of the 
epic. The Purina actually commences with Jaimini, a pupil 
of Vyasa, approaching Markandeya, and, after a few 
eulogies of the Mahabhiarata,* asking him for the 
answers to four questions, which the great epic leaves 
unanswered. The first question is, how it was that Draupadi 
was able to become the common wife of the five Pandavas, and 
the last, why the children of Draupadi were killed at a youth- 
fulage. Markandeya does not answer these questions himself, 
but refers him to four wise birds, in reality Brahmans who 
were born as birds in consequence of a curse." These tell 





1) Chapters 99.110. An impression of great antiquity is also created by the parra- 
tive of Dama who, in order to avenge the death of his father, cruelly killa Vapugmat and 
offers his flesh and blood to the spirit of his father, with the funeral cakes (136). The 
very fact that in the Bengali manuscripts the narrativo ceases without any mention of 
the human sacrifice, is a proof of the great antiquity of traditions which could no longer 
be reconciled with the views of a later time. (Of. Pargiter, p. vii.) 

*) These partly agree literally with the praises at the beginning and end of the 
Mahabharata itself (cf. above p. 325 f. and 453). 

») This is again a duplicate of a legend also occurring in the Mahābhārata (I, 229 
ff.), where, however, one of the birds is called Droga, while in the M&rk..P. the four birds 


are Dropa's sons. 
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Jaimini a series of legends in reply to the propounded ques- 
tions, In reply to the last question it is related, how five 
angels (visve devas) once took the liberty of finding fault with 
the great saint Visvamitra, when he treated King Hariscandra 
cruelly, for which they were cursed by the saint to be born 
again as human beings, which curse he mitigated so that they 
should die young and unmarried. The five sons of Draupadi 
were those angels. In connection with this is related the 
touching, but genuinely Brahmanical legend of King 
Hariécandra, who, through fear of the wrath and curse of 
Visvimitra, suffers endless sorrow and humiliation, until at 
last he is taken into heaven by Indra himself." 

After the answering of the four questions, there begins 
a new section (Chapts. 10-44) in which a conversation between 
a father and his son is communicated; this isa very lengthy 
amplification of the dialogue between father and son which 
we met with in the Mahabharata (see above, p. 417 ff.). It is 
significant that the son, in the Mahabharata, is called “ Intel- 
lizent” (Medhavin), while in the Purana he bears the nick- 
name Jada, “the Idiot"? Asin the Mahabharata, here 
too, the son despises the life of the pious Brahman, which 
his father places before him as an ideal, he recalls all his 
previous births and sees salvation only in an escape from the 
Samsira. In connection with this the “Idiot” gives a 





') Chapters 7 and 8. This famons legend has been translated into English by J. 
Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, I, 3rd ed., p. 879 ff. and by B. H. Wortham, JRAS 1851, p. 
855 ff., into German by F. Rückert (ZDMG 13, 1859, 103 ff; Rückert-Nachlese II, 489 ff.). 
The legend was a favourite theme for later dramatists, thus it forms the subject of the 
Oapdakauáika by the poet Kéemiévara (10th or lith century A.D.) It is also told in 
a ballad that ie still popular in the Punjab, s. R. C. Temple: The Legends of the Pan jáb 
No. 42 (Vol. III, p. 53 ff.). The Sunabéepa legend, the Buddhist Vessantara-Játaka, and 
the Hebrew Book of Job have been compared with the Hariécandra legend. Cf. Weber 
BBA 1891, p. 779 f. Ind. Btud. 15, p. 413 ff. On the legends of ViévAmitra, Vasigtha, 
Hari$candra, and Sugsahéopa in tne Br&hmagas, Purāņas and Epics, seo F, E. Pargiter, 
JRAS 1917, p. 37 ff. 

*) This *" wise fool" also, like Jadabharata (see above, p. 549) isa proclaimer of 
the Yoga. 
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description of the Samsüra and of the consequences of sins in 
various rebirths, and especially of the hells and the punish- 
ments of hell, which await the sinner. In the midst of this 
description of hell, magnificent of its kind, though not very 
enjoyable," stands one of the gems of Indian legend poetry, 
the story of the noble king Vipaécit (“the Wise'),? which 
well deserves to be briefly reproduced here. 


The extremely pious and virtuous king Fipaſfcit is, after his death, 
taken to hell by a servant of Yama. In answer to the king's amazed 
question as to why he should have to go to hell, Yama's servant explains 
to him that he once neglected to cohabit with his wife at the time suit- 
able for conception, and he must atone for this light offence against the 
religious precepts, at least by a very short stay in hell. Thereupon he 
gives the king instruction upon good and bad deeds (karm an), which 
must inevitably have their effects, and the punishments of hell which are 
laid down for every single sin. After these explanations the servant of 
the god of death is about to take him out of hell again. The king turns 
to go, when dreadful screams of agony smite on his ear, and the inhabi- 
tants of hell assail bim with entreaties to stay only a minute longer, as 
an inexpressibly pleasant breath emanates from him, which alleviates the 
torments of hell which they are enduring. At his amazed question, 
Yama's se rvant gives him the explanation that, from the good works of a 
pious man, a refreshing breath is wafted towards the inhabitants of hell 
and alleviates their torments. Then says the king : 


‘Not in heaven, nor in Brahman’s world, methinks, 
Does man find such bliss as when 
He can give refreshment vo beings in torment. 


If through my presence, racking torture 

Of these poor ones is alleviated, 

Then will I stay here, my friend, 

Like a post, I will not move from this spot." 





!) This is the most detailed description of hell in the Purüpa literature, but 
similar descriptions also occur in other Pur&pas. They are discussed by L. Scherman, 
Visionslitteratur, p. 23 f., 45 f. 

*) Chapt. 15, Verses 47.79 translated into German by F. Rickert (ZDMG 12, 
1858, p. 338 ff; Rückert-Nachlese II, 485 f), 
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Yama's servant spake : 


“Come, O King, let us go, do thou enjoy 

The fruits of thy good deeds and leave the torments 

To those who, through bad deeds, deserve them.” 

The king spake: 

“ No, I will not go hence, while these 

Poor dwellers in hell are happy through my presence. 

A disgrace and a shame is the life of a man 

Who feels no pity for the tortured, poor ones, 

Who implore him for protection—even for bitter foes. 
Sacrifices, gifts, austerities serve neither here nor beyond 

For his salvation, who has no heart for protecting tortured ones, 
Whose heart is hardened to children, old men and the weak, 
Not as a man do I regard bim—he is a devil. 

Even though, through the presence of these dwellers in hell 
I suffer the torment of purgatory, the stink of hell, 

And the pain of hunger and of thirst rob me of my senses— 
Yet I deem it sweeter than the joy of heaven, 

To give them, the tortured ones, protection and help. 

If through my suffering many unhappy ones become glad, 
What more do I want?— Do not tarry, depart and leave me.” 


Yama's servant spake : 


“Behold! Dharma’) comes, and Sakra, to fetch thee bence. 
Thou must go indeed, King: up, and away from here! ” 


Dharma spake: — 


‘Let me lead thee to the heaven which thou hast well deserved ; 
Enter this chariot of the gods without delay—away from here! " 


The King spake : 
“ Here in this bell, Dharma, men are tortured a thousandfold ; 


* Protect us!’ full of agony they cry to me; I will not -— frorn 
ere. 


n 
!) On Dharma na the name of the god of death see above p. 397. Sakra is a name 
of Indra, the king of the gods. In genuine old Akhyüna-style, it is not related that the 
two RE came there, but their coming in communicated in conversation, and they then 


immediately appear speaking. 
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Sakra spake : 
“The reward of their deeds, these evil ones receive in hell ; 
Thou, prince, must for thy good deed ascend to heaven." 


But for the king the dwellers in hell are not sinners, only sufferers, 
And as, in answer to his question how great bis good works are, Dharma 
himself replies that they are as numerous “as the drops of water in the 
sea, the stars in the heavens,... the grains of sand in the Ganges," he has 
only the one desire, that, through these good works of his, the dwellers in 
hell may be delivered from their torments. The king of gods grants him 
this wish, and as he ascends to heaven, all the inmates of hellare released 
from their pain.’ 


In language and style this splendid dialogue reminds 
one very much of the Savitri poem of the Mahabharata. But 
just as in the great epic the most absurd productions of priest- 
ly literature stand by the side of the most beautiful poems, 
so also in our Purana. Immediately after the above-told 
legend follows that of .4nasuya, which appears like a cari- 
cature of the Savitri legend: 


Anasüy& *’ is the extremely faithful wife of a loathsome, leprous, 
rough and vulgar Brahman. In accordance with the brahmanical prin- 
ciple: “The husband is the deity of the wife," his wife tends kim with 
the greatest love and care, and bears his coarseness with patience. One 
day the good man, who is also a libertine, expresses the urgent desire of 
visiting a courtesan who bas excited his admiration. As he himself is too 


!) The story of Yudhigthira’s visit to hell and ascent to heaven in Book 18 of the 
Mahābhārata (see above, p. 374 f.) seems to me but a poor imitation of the Vipaécit legend, 
The very fact that Yudhigthira only has a vision (m&y&) of hell, shows a considerable 
falling-off. Inthe Pát&la-Khagda of the Padma-Pur&pa (s. Wilson, Works, III, p. 49 f., 
not in the AnSS edition) King Janaka goes to hell as a matter of form, because ho has 
struck a cow, and he releases the damned souls in a similar fashion. A Jewish fairy-ta le 
tells of a selflesa man who spent his whole life in succouring the distressed, and after his 
death refused to go to Paradise because there was nobody there in need of aid; he prefers 
to go to hell, where there are creatures with whom he can feel sympathy and whom he 
can help. (L L. Peres, Volkstümliche Erz&hlungen, p. 24 f.). The original source of all 
these legends is probably to be found in a Buddhist Mahayana legend of the Bodhisattva 
Avalokite$vara. | 

3) The name signifies tho “ not jealous one." 
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ill to go, bis faitbful wife takes him on her back, in order to carry bim 
there. He then accidentally touches a saint with his foot, and the latter 
curses him that he shall die ere the sun rises. Then Anasūyā says: “The 
sun shall not rise." In consequence of her devotion the sun actually does 
not rise, which causes the gods great embarrassment, as they receive no 
sacrifices. There remains nothing but for them to arrange that the charm- 
ing husband of Anasüyà remains alive. 


Just as in the Mahabharata, so here too, there are besides 
legends purely didactic dialogues upon the duties of the 
householder, upon Sraddhas, upon conduct in the daily life, 
upon the regular sacrifices, feasts and ceremonies," and 
also (Chapts. 36-43) a treatise upon Yoga. 

A work complete in itself, which doubtless was only 
later inserted into the Markandeya-Purana, though not later 
than the 6th century A. D., is the Devimahatmya,” a glori- 
fication of the goddess Durgà, who, till the most recent times, 
has been worshipped with human sacrifices. In the temples 
of this terrible goddess the Devimahatmya is read daily, and 
at the great feast of Durga (Durgapija)* in Bengal it is 
recited with the greatest of solemnity. 


*) Chapters 29.35. The chapter en Sra@ddhas partly agrees literally with the 
Gautamasmrti, according to W. Caland, Altindischer Abnenkult, Leyden 1893, p. 112. 

*) Chapts. 81.93. Edited and translated into Latin by L. Poley, Berolini 1831. 
Translated into English by Pargiter, Mürkapdeya-P. Transl., pp, 465-523; Extracte 
rendered in Freneh by Burnouf (JA 4, 1824, p. 24 ff). As an independent work, also 
with the titles Candi, Candimahétmya, Durgamühátmya and Saptaéat!, it occurs in innu- 
merable MSS., and has often been printed in India, sometimes with a Bengali tranala- 
tion. Onthe numerous translations in Boogali, s D. Ch. Sen, Bengali Language and 
Literature, p. 225 ff. There are also many commentarios on the text, s. Aufrecht, CC. I, 
p.201. One MS. of the Dovim&hStmya is dated 995 A.D., and the work probably origi- 
nated even earlier than tho 7th century, for a verse from the Devimühütmya seems to 
have been quoted in an inscription of the year 608 A.D. (D. R. Bhandarkar, IBRAB 23, 
1909, p. 78 f.) ; and Bága's poem ''Cagdiéataka " is perhaps based on the Devim&h&tmya; 
Of. G. P. Quackenbos, The Banskrit Poems of Mayüra...together with the Text and Tran- 
slation of Büpa's Oandiiataka, New York 1917, pp. 249 f., 297; Farquhar, Outline, p. 
160; Pargiter, Markandeya-P., Transl., pp. xii, xx. 
| *) On this most popular of all religious festivala in Bengal cf. Shib Chander Bose, 
The Hindoos as they are, p. 02 ff. 
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VIII. ‘the Agneya- or Agni-Purana," so called because 
it is supposed to have been communicated to Vasistha by 
Agni. It describes the incarnations (Avataras) of Visnu, 
among them also those as Rama and Krsna, where it con- 
fessedly follows the Ramayana, Mahabharata and  Harivamsa. 
Although it commences with Visnu, gives directions for the 
ritual of the Visnu-cult and contains a Dvádasasahasri-Stotra 
to Visnu (Chapt. 48), itis yet essentially a Sivaite work and 
deals in detail with the mystic cult of the Linga and of Durga. 
It also mentions Tantric rites, gives instructions for the pro- 
duction of images of gods and their consecration, and refers 
to the cult of Ganega (Chapt. 71) and the sun-cult (Chapt. 
73). A few chapters (368-370) treat of death and transmi- 
gration and Yoga (371-379), Chapt. 380 contains a summary 
of the doctrines of the Bhagavadgita, and Chapt. 381 a 
Yamagità. But the cosmological, genealogical and geogra- 
phical sections peculiar to the Puranas are not missing. The 
especially distinctive feature of this Purana is, however, its 
encyclopzedic character. It actually deals with anything and 
everything. We find sections on geography, astronomy and 
astrology, on marriage and death customs, on omina and 
portenta, house building and other usages of daily life, and also 
on politics (niti) and the art of war, on law (in which it is closely 
connected with the law-book of Yajiiavalkya), on medicine, 
metrics, poetry, and even on grammar and lexicography. 

To which age this remarkable encyclopedia or its 
separate parts belong, it is impossible to say. In spite of the 
fact that the work itself contains so much that is heterogene- 
ous, there are still many Máhàtmyas and similar texts which 
claim to belong to the Agni-Puraina, but do not occur in the 
manuscripts of the work itself. 


) Editions in Bibl, Ind. 1873-1879, and AnSS No. 41, translation by M. N, Dutt, 
Calcutta, 1901. It is also called Vahni-Parápa. There is, however, also an Upapuréga 
with the same title, & Eggeling, Ind, Off, Cat. VI, p. 1294 ff. 
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IX. The Bhavigya or Bhavisyat-Purana. The title 
signifies a work which contains prophecies regarding the 
future (bhavisya). However, the text which has come down 
to us in manuscript under this title is certainly not the 
ancient work which is quoted in the Apastambiya-Dharma- 
sūtra.” The account of the Creation which it contains, is 
borrowed from the law-book of Manu, which is also otherwise 
frequently used." The greater part of the work deals with 
the brahmanical ceremonies and feasts, the duties of the 
castes, and so on. Only a few legends are related. A descrip- 
tion of the Nagapaiicami-feast, dedicated to the worship of 
snakes, gives an opening for an enumeration of the snake- 
demons and for the narration of some snake-myths. A consi- 
derable section deals with the sun-worship in “ Sakadvipa” 
(land of the Scythians ?) in which sun-priests named Bhojaka 
and Maga are mentioned, and which undoubtedly is related 
to the Zoroastrian sun and fire cult.” 


The Bhavisyoltara-Purana, which, though it contains a 
few ancient myths and legends, is more a handbook of religi- 
ous rites, is a sort of continuaticn of this Purana. 


Very numerous are the Mahatmyas and other modern 
texts which claim to be parts of the Bhavisya and especially 
of the Bhavisyottara-Purana. 


X. The Brahmavaivarta- or Brahmakaivarta-Purana” 


1) Beo above, p. 519 f. There is still less claim to authenticity for the edition 
of the Bhavigya-Purdga which appeared in Bombay in 1897 in the Srivebkata Press, and 
which Th. Aufrecht (ZDMG 57, 1903, p. 276 ff.) has unmasked ns a " literary fraud." 

3) Cf. Wilson, Works, VI, p. Ixiii; G. Bühler, SBE Vol. 25, p. cx f.; 78 n; W. Jahn, 
Ueber die kosmogonischen Grundanschauungen in Mápnva-Dharma-Saátram, p. 38 ff. 

») Cf. Aufrecht, Bodl. Cat, p. 81 ff.; Wilson, Works, X, p. 351 ff. Wo learn 
from an inscription written in 56] A.D., by one Maga Ma@trrava, that the Magas lived in 
Rájpatlna as early as in the 9th century, “ Maga " is à name for the Sákadeipa Brabmina, 
who at the present day are still living in the district of Jédhpur, and trace their history 
back to the Bürya-Purüpa and the Dhavigya-Purüpa. Seo D.R. Bhandarkar, Ep. Ind. 


1X, p. 279 
e) Editions published at Calcutta 1887 and 1888. English translation in BBH, 
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The latter is the name current in Southern India. This 
extensive work is divided into four books. The first book, 
the Brahma-Kbhanda, deals with the creation by Brahman, 
the First Being, who is, however, none other than the god 
Krspa." Many legends, especially about the sage Narada, 
are included. One chapter (16) contains a treatise on medi- 
cine. The second book, the Prakrti-Khanda, deals with 
Prakrti, the original matter, which, however, here seems to 
be conceived quite mythologically, resolving itself, at the 
command of Krsna, into five goddesses (Durgà, Lakşmi, 
Sarasvati, Savitri and Radha). The third book, the Gapesa- 
Khanoda, relates legends of the elephant-headed god Ganega, 
who is unknown to the oldest Indian pantheon, but is one of 
the most popular of the more modern Indian deities.” In 
a very curious way GaneSa is here represented as a kind of 
incarnation of Krsna. The last and most extensive book, the 
Kysnajanma-Khanda, “section of the birth of Krsna,” deals 
not only with the birth, but with the whole life of Krsna, 
especially his battles and his love adventures with the cow- 
herdesses (gopis). It is the chief part of the whole Purana, 
which throughout pursues no other object than to glorify the 
god JXKrsna and his favourite wife Radha, in myths, legends 
and hymns. Radha is here Krsna’s Sakti? According to 
this Purina, Krsna is so much the god above all gods, that 


Brahmavaivarta-porani specimen ed, by A. F. Btensler, Berolini, 1829, A detailed analysis 
of the work by Wilson, Works, III, p. 91 ff. 

1) The titlo Brahmavaivarta-P, which can be translated "'Purüpa of the 
transformations of Brahman,” probably refers to this, The Southern Indian title is not 
intelligible to me, 

- *) B. C. Masumdar says that he bas proved in the Bengali journal Vangaderéana, 
“that the worship of Ganeóa ‘as an affiliated son of Pürvat! was wholly unknown to the 
Hindus previous to the 6th century A. D" (JBRAS 23, 1909, p. 82.) 

*) Nimbárka, probably in the 12th century, regards Rádh4 as tho eternal 
consort of Krepa, who, in his view, is not merely an incarnation of Vigna, but the eternal 
Brahman (Of. Farquhar, Outline, p. 237 ff) It was not until the 16th century that 
the sect of the Bádhüvalilabhis, who attach great importance to tho worship of R&dhé as 
Sakti, arose. s. Grierson, ERE X, p. 559 f.; Farquhar, |. c. p. 318. 
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legends are related in which not only Brahman and Siva, but 
even Visnu himself, are humiliated by Krsna. 

A large number of Māhātmyas claim to belong to this 
Purana, which is altogether a rather inferior production. 

XI. The Lainga-or  Linga-Puràüna." The principal 
theme of the work is the worship of Siva in his various forms, 
but especially in the Linga symbol? There is a somewhat 
confused account of the legend of the origin of the Linga- 
cult: on the occasion of Siva's visit to the Devadàru forest, 
the hermits’ wives fall in love with the god, who is cursed by 
the Munis? In the account of the creation Siva occupies 
the position which is otherwise ascribed to Visnu.  Corres- 
ponding to the Avatüras of Visnu, legends of twenty-eight 
incarnations of Siva are told in the Linga-Puràna. Some 
passages show the influence of the Tantras ;*® this fact, and 
the character of the work as a manual for the use of Siva- 
worshippers would seem to indicate that it can scarcely be a 
very ancient work. 

XII. The aàrüha- or Varaha-Purana.? The work 
owes its title to the fact that it is related to the goddess 





1) Editions have been published in Calcutta, Bombay, Poona and Madras, also 
with a commentary. 

1) The Liùga (the phallus), generally in the form of a small stone column, is 
for the worshippers of Siva only & symbol of the productive and creative principle of 
Nature as emuodied in Siva; and it is worshipped by simple offerings of leaves and 
flowers and the pouring of water. Tho Libgn cult certainly bears no trace of any phallic 
cult of an obscene nature. Cf. H. H. Wilson, Works, Vol VI, p. lxix; Monier- Williama, 
Brühmanism and Hindaism, 4th Ed., London 15891, pp. 83, 90 f.; Eliot, Hinduism and 
Buddhigm, II, 142 ff. The Liüga cult can be traced in Cambodia and Champa as early as 

D A. D. ; s. Eliot, L c. p. 143 note 3. 
NT md. trsxislated fois German by W. Jahn, ZDMG 69, 1915, pp. 539 ff. 
The same legend also occurs in other Pur&pas, s. Jahn, l. c. pp. 529 ff; 70, 1916, p. 301 ff. 
and 71, 1917, 167 ff. 

+) Cf. Farquhar, Outline, p. 195 f. 

*) Ed. by Hrishikeia Sastri, Bibl. Ind. 1893, According to 218, 1 the Purépa 
was ' "written " by Má&dhava Bhafja and Vireévara in Benares in the year 1621 of the 
Vikrama era (1564 A. D.). However, this cannot be the date of the work itself, but ouly 
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Earth (Prthivi) by Visnu in his incarnation as a wild boar 
(varaha). Though it contains brief allusions to the creation, 
the genealogies, ete., it is not a Purina in the ancient sense 
of the word, but rather a manual of prayers and rules for the 
Visnu-worshippers. In spite of the Visnuite character of the 
work, it yet contains a few legends relating to Siva and 
Durga. Several chapters are devoted to the Mothers and the 
female deities (Chapts. 90-95). We find the story of the 
birth of Ganesa, followed by a GaneSa-stotra. Furthermore, 
it deals with Sraddhas (Chapt. 13 ff.), Prāyaścittas (Chapt. 
119 ff.), the erection of images of the gods (Chapt. 181 ff.), 
ete. <A considerable section (Chapts. 152-168) is nothing but 
a Mathurai-Mahatmya, a glorification of the sacred city which 
is Krsna’s birthplace. Another considerable section (Chapts. 
193-212) tells the legend of Naciketas, but the narrator is 
more concerned with the description of heaven and hell than 
with the philosophical ideas contained in the ancient poem in 
the Katha-U panisad." 


XIII. The Skanda- or Skanda-Purana. This Purina is 
named after Skanda, son of Siva and commander of the 
celestial armies, who is said to have related it and proclaimed 
Sivaite doctrines in it.” The ancient Purina of this name, 
however, is probably entirely lost ; for though there is a consi- 
derable number of more or less extensive works claiming to 
be Samhitas and Khandas of the Skanda-Purana, and an almost 
overwhelming mass of Mahatmyas which give themselves 
out as portions of this Purana, only one, very ancient, 
manuscript contains a text which calls itself simply ‘‘ Skanda- 


!) See above, p. 261 f. Cf. L. Scherman, Visionslitteratur, p. 11 f. The name 
is Náciketa here, as in the Mah&bhé6rata XIII, 71. 

*) Matsya-P. 53, 42f. The length of the Skanda-P. is bere, as elsewhere, stated 
as 81,100 flokas. In Padma-P., VI, 263, 81 f, too, the Skanda-P, is couated as among 
the *' t&mnza," «e. the Sivaite Pur&pas. 

*) Cf. Eggeling, Ind. Off, Cat. VI, pp. 1319-1389. 
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Purina.” " Even this text, however, is scarcely identical 
with the ancient Purana : for, though it contains all manner 
of legends of Siva, especially of his battles with Andhaka and 
other demons, a few chapters on the hells and Samsara, and 
a section on Yoza, there is hardly anything in it that corres- 
ponds to the ‘five characteristics" of a Purina.’ Texts 
which are considered as belonging to the Skanda-Purana 
inform us * that there are six Samhitis, namely Sanatkuma- 
riya, Sita, Brahmi, Vaisnavi, Sankari and Sauri Samhita, and 
fifty Khandas of the Skanda-Purana. The Sita-Samhita is a 
work of some bulk." It consists of four Khandas, the first 
of which is devoted wholly to the worship of Siva. The 
second section (]ànayogakhanda) deals not only with Yoga, 
but also with the duties of the castes and A$ramas. The 
third section teaches ways and means of attaining salvation ; 
and the fourth section begins with rules about Vedic-brahma- 
nical ceremonies, and then deals with *'the sacrifice of 
meditation " and “the sacrifice of knowledge," as well as with 
devotion to Siva (Siva-bhakti). A second part contains a 
Sivaite Brahmagita and a Vedantist Sttagita. The Sanat- 
kumáàra-Samhità, too, contains Sivaite legends, more especially 
relating to the sacred places of Benares." The Saura-Sambhita, 
which is supposed to have been revealed to Yajniavalkya 





|) This is the old manuscript in Gupta script, which was discovered in Nepal 
by Haraprasad Sastri, and has been assigned to the 7th century A. D. by him and 
C. Bendall on palaeographical grounds, See Haraprasád Sastri, Catalogue of Palm Leaf 
and Selected Paper MSS. belonging tothe Durbar Library, Nepal, Calcutta 1905, pp. lii, 
141 ff. i 

1) According to the short table of contents given by Harapraesd, l. c. As no 
khanda is named in the colophons of the MS., Haraprasid — the — be the 
original Bkanda-P. The supposition that it might be us Ambika-Khapda ( Harapras&d, 
Report I, p. 4), tarned out to be erroneous, The Ambika-khapda (Eggeling, l. c. P. 1321 
ff.) contains a collection of legends about Siva and Durga, told by Sanatkumüra to Vyasa. 

3 ‘ling, l. c. , 1821, 1362. 

E Ea mi e disks aris of Madhavücürya in AnS8 No. 25, 1893 in 3 vols, | 

*) The Sahyadri-khanda (publ. by J. G. da Cunha, Bombay 1877) belongs to the 
Banatkumüra-samhbhit&, Cf. Eggeling, L c, p. 1369 ff. The Yehkatesa- Mibátmya of tho 
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by the sun-god, contains chiefly cosmogonic theories. The 
Sankara-Samhità is also called Agastya-Samhita, because 
Skanda is supposed to have communicated it to Agastya. It 
is doubtful, however, whether this is the Agastya-Samhità 
which teaches the cult of Visnu especially in his incarnation 
as Ràma." There is a Kiüsi-Khanda," dealing with the 
Siva-temples in the neighbourhood of Benares and with the 
sanctity of this city itself. A Gangasahasranáàman, a litany 
. of the “thousand names of the Ganges"' belongs to the same 
section. The above-mentioned are only a few of the many 
texts which are said to belong to this Purana. 

XIV. The VFamana-Purana.® This Purana, too, has 
not come down to us in its original form, for the five themes 
of the Puranas, i.e. Creation, etc., are scarcely mentioned, 
and the information given in the  Matsya-Puràna * as 
to the contents and length of the work does not 
tally with our text. The text begins with an account of the 
incarnation of Visnu as a dwarf (vàmana), whence it takes 
its name. Several chapters deal with the Avataras of Vişņu 
in general? On the other band, a considerable section 





Bahyüdri-khapda, a glorification of the temple of Mafijguni, is translated by G. K. Betham, 
Ind. Ant. 24, 1895, pp. 231 ff. The same khanda probably also includes the Rgyaérhga- 
legend, which was transformed into a local legend, and which has been translated by 
V. N. Narasimmiyengar (Ind. Ant. 2, 1873, pp. 140 ff.). 

1) Cf. Eggeling, l. c, p. 1319 ff; 1321. In the d$ivarahasya-khapda of the 
Gahkara-samhita (Eggeling l. c., p. 1363 f.) the 18 Purápas are enumerated, of which ten 
(Saiva, Bhavigya, Márkapdeya, Laibga, Vārāba, Skünda, Mateya, Kaurma, Vümans, 
Brahmünda) are declared to be Sivaite, four (Vaigpava, Bhigavata, Néradiya, Garuda) 
Visnuite, whilst Br&hma and Padma are said to be dedicated to Brahman, Agneya to 
Agui, Brahmavaivarta to Savitr. It is added, however, that the Vigpuito Purinas teach 
the identity of Siva and Viggu, and the Brahma-P., the identity of Brahman, Viggu and 
Siva. 

*) Published (with commentaries) in  Benares, 1868, Calcutta 1873-80 and 
Bombay 1881. 

*) Published, with Bengali translation, Calcutta, 1885. 

*) 53, 45 f. Cf. Wilson, Works, Vol. VI, p. lxxiv f. 

) According to Aufrecht (Bodl. Cat. p. 46) these chapters (24-32) are mainly taken 
from the Matsya-P, 
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deals with Linga-worship, and in connection with the glori- 
fication of sacred places, the Sivaite legends of the marriage 
of Siva and Uma, the origin of Ganesa and the birth of 
Kaüàrttikeya are related. 

XV. The Kaurma-or XKuürma-Purüna. In the work 
itself we read that it consists of four Samhitüs, namely 
Bráhmi, Bhagavati, Sauri and Vaisnavi; but the Brahmi- 
Samhit&é is the only one which has come down under the 
title * Kürma-Purána." " This work begins with a hymn 
to the incarnation of Visnu as a tortoise (kürma) on which 
the mountain Mandara rested when the ocean was twirled. 
At that time Laksmi arose from the ocean and became 
Visnu’s consort. When the Rsis ask him who this goddess 
is, Visgu replies that she is his highest Sakti. The Introduc- 
tion then relates further how Indradyumna, whoin a former 
birth had been a king, but was born again as a Brahman by 
reason of his devotion to Visnu, desired to gain knowledge 
of the glory of Siva. Laksmi refers him to Visnu. Then he 
worships Visnu as the Universal God, the Creator and Preser- 
ver of the universe, but also as “ Mahadeva,” “ Siva” and 
as “father and mother of all beings.” At length Visnu, in 
his incarnation as the tortoise, imparts the Purana to him. 
As in this Introduction, Siva is the Highest Being through- 
out the work, but it is emphasized over and over again that 
in reality Brahman, Visnu and Siva are one.” The worship 
of Sakti, ie. “Energy” or “ Creative force ” conceived as a 
female deity, is also emphasized. Devi, the “Highest Goddess" 
(Parame$vari), the consort and Sakti of Siva, is praised under 
8,000 names." In like manner as Visnu is none other than 





!) Published by Nilmapi Mukhopaádhyáya in Bibl. Ind. 1890. It contains 6,000 
flokas. According to the statements made in the Bhagavata- , Vüyu.P. and Matsya-P,, 
the Kürma-P. contains 17,000 or 18,000 &lokas. . . 

*) In 1, G6 (p. 56) Brahman is worshipped as Trimürti. I, 9 especially inculcates 
the uw'ty of the three gods. Of. also I, 26. 

^) I, 11 and 12, Siva divides himself into two parte, a male and a female, the 
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Siva, Laksmi, Visnu’s sakti, is in reality not apart from the 
Devi." When the sons of Kürttavirya, some of whom wor- 
shipped Visnu and the others Siva, could not agree as to 
which god was the more worthy of worship, the seven Rsis 
decided the dispute by declaring that the deity worshipped 
by any man is that. man’s deity, and that all the gods deserve 
the worship of at least some beings.” Notwithstanding, 
Siva is the god above all gods to such a degree that, though 
Krsna is praised as Visgu Narayana, he obtains a son for his 
wife Jambavati only after strenuous asceticism and by the 
mercy of Siva? Moreover, in spite of the tolerance as 
regards the recognition of all the gods, there are allusions 
in several places to the false doctrines which have been sent 
into the world to deceive mankind, and to false manuals 
which will come into existence during the Kaliyuga." 

The five themes of the Purànas, namely the Creation, 
the genealogies, etc., are also treated in the Kürma-Puràna, 
and in this connection a few of Visnu's Avatairas are touched 
upon. However, an entire chapter (I. 53) is devoted to the 
incarnations of Siva. A considerable section of the first part 
consists of a description and glorification of the holy places 
of Benares (Kasimahütmya) and Allahabad (Prayagamahat- 
mya). The second part begins with an Jéraragita (a counter- 
part to the Bhagavadgité), teaching the knowledge of God, 


former gives rise to the Kudrus, and the latter to the Saktis. Cf. Farquhar, Outline, p. 
195 f. 

1) I, 17 (p. 206 f.) Prahlada praises Vigna and Lakgmi as Vignu’s Sakti. 

*) I, 22 (p. 239 f£). 

*) 1, 25.27. Here (p. 269) there is also a reference to a Yogabistra written by 
the great Yogin Yájüavalkya, which is perhaps an allusion to the YaéjGavalkyagits, where 
Yoga is taught. Cf. F. E. Hall, A Contribution towards an Index to the Bibliography of 
the Indian Philosophical Systems, Calcutta 1859, p. 14 In I, 26. Krgga recommends the 
Libga cult and explains its origin. 

*) This appellation is given to the Sivaite secta nnd datras of the Kipalas, 
Bhairavas, Y&malas, V&mas, AÁrhatas, Nékolas (ʻe. Lákulléa-Pá&upata, cf. Bhandarkar, 
Vaiggaviem etc, p. 116 f.), Pééupatas and the Vigonito Péficardtra : I, 12; 16; 30 (pp. 
137, 184, 805). The Vémas or " left-hand ones,” are those Sakti worshippers whose cult 
ia connected with orgiastic rites, Seo below in the chapter on the Tantras. 
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i.e, Siva, through meditation. This piece is followed by a 
Vyasagita, a larger section in which Vyasa teaches the 
attainment of the highest knowledge through pious works and 
ceremonies, and therefore delivers a lecture on the duties of 
the householder, the forest-hermit and the ascetic. A few 
chapters deal with expiatory ceremonies for all sorts of crimes, 
where there is also mention of chastity. This gives rise to 
the narration of a story of Sita (not occurring in the 
Ramayana), how she is rescued from the hands of Ravana, 
by the fire-god. 

XVI. The Matsya or AMatísya-Puràna." This, again, 
is one of the older works of the Purana literature, or at least 
one of those which have preserved most of the ancient text, 
and do fsir justice to the definition of a “Purana.” It com- 
mences with the story of the great flood out of which Visnu, 
in the form of a fish (matsya) saves only Manu alone. While 
the ship in which Manu is sailing along is being drawn 
through the flood by the fish, there takes place between him 
and Visnu, incarnated as a fish, the conversation which forms 
the substance of the Purana. Creation is treated in detail, then 
follow the genealogies, into which is inserted a section about 
the Fathers and their cult (Chapts. 14-22). Neither are the 
usual geographical, astronomical and chronological sections, 
absent, and, according to V. A. Smith (see above, p. 524) the 
lists of kings in this Purana are particularly reliable for 
the Andhra dynasty. It has very much in common with the 
Mahabharata and the Harivamsa ; thus the legends of Yayati 
(Chapts. 24-43), Savitri (Chapts. 208-214), the incarnations 
of Visnu (Chapts. 161-179, 244-248); and there is often literal 
agreement. There are, however, very numerous later addi- 
tions and interpolations. For instance we find a considerable 





1) Published in ÁnSS No. 54. (The quotations are given according to this 
edition.) Translated into English in SBH. Vol. 17. The edition has 291 adhySyas, but the 
| M8, described by Aufrecht, Bodl. Oat., p. 38 ff., has only 278. 
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section about all manner of festivals and rites (Vratas, Chapta. 
54-102), a glorification of the sacred places of Allahabad 
(Prayagumabatmya, Chapts. 103-112), Benares (Váránasi— 
and Avimuktamahatmya, Chapts. 180-185), and of the river 
Narmadà (Chapts. 186-194); then sections on the duties of 
a king (Chapts. 215-227), on omina and portenta (Chapts. 
298-938), ceremonies at the building of a house (Chapts. 252- 
257), the erection and dedication of statues of deities, temples 
‘and palaces (Chapts. 258-270), the sixteen kinds of pious 
donations (Chapts. 274-289), etc. As far as the religious 
content is concerned, the Matsya-Purana might be called 
Sivaite with just as much reason as it is classed as Visnuite. 
Religious festivals of the Vaispavas are described side by side 
with those of the Saivas, and both Visnu and Siva-legends 
are related. In Chapter 13 Devi (“the Goddess,” Siva’s 
wife Gauri) enumerates to Daksa the one hundred and eight 
names by which she wishes to be glorified. It is obvious 
that both sects used the work as a sacred book. 

XVII. The Garuda- or Garuda-Puraàna,? This is a 
Visnuite Purana. It takes its name from the mythical bird 
Garuda, to whom it was revealed by Visnu himself, and who 
then imparted it to KaSyapa. It treats some of the five 
themes, viz. Creation, the ages of the world, the genealogies 
of the solar and lunar dynasties; but far more attention is 
given to the worship of Visnu, to descriptions of Visnuite 
rites and festivals (Vratas), to expiatory ceremonies (Praya- 
écittas) and glorifications of sacred places. It is also cogni- 
sant of Sakti-worship, and gives rules for the worship of the 
“five gods” (Visnu, Siva, Durga, Sürya and  Gane$a)." 
Moreover, like the Agni-Puràna, it is a kind of encyclopaedia, 
in which the most diversified subjects are dealt with: thus, 





|) Published by Jib&ánanda Vidyasigara, Calcutta 1890. English translation by 
Manmatha N&th Dutt, Calcutta 1908 (Wealth of India, Vol. VIII). 
1) Of. Farquhor, Outline, n. 178 f. 
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the contents of the Ramayana, the Mahabharata and the 
Harivam$a are retold, and there are sections on cosmography, 
astronomy and astrology, omina and portenta, chiromancy, 
medicine, metrics, grammar, knowledge of precious stones 
(ratnapariksa) and politics (niti) A considerable portion of 
the Yàjüavalkya-Dharmaéáüstra has been included in the 
Garuda-Purana. 

What is counted as the Uttarakhanda or “ second part ” 
of the Garuda-Purana is the Pretakalpa, a voluminous though 
entirely unsystematic work, which treats of everything con- 
nected with death, the dead and the beyond. In motley 
confusion and with many repetitions, we find doctrines on the 
fate of the soul after death, Karman, rebirth and release from 
rebirth, on desire as the cause of Samsüra, on omens of death, 
the path to Yama, the fate of the Pretas (i.e., the departed 
who still hover about the earth as spirits, and have not as 
yet found the way to the world beyond), the torments 
of the hells, and the Pretas as causing evil omens and 
dreams.  Interspersed we find rules of all kinds about 
rites to be performed at the approach of death, the treatment 
of the dying and of the corpse, funeral rites and ancestor- 
worship, the especial funeral sacrifices for a Sati, 7.¢.,a woman 
who enters the funeral pyre with her husband. Here and 
there we also find legends recalling the Buddhist Petavatthu, 
telling of encounters with Pretas who relate the cause of 
their wretched existence (sins which they committed during 
their lifetime). An *" extract " (Saroddhara) of this work 
was made by Naunidhirama.” In spite of its title, this work 


Tic coc ————— am 

1) A detailed analysis of the contents of the Pretakalpa is given hy E. Abegg, Der 
Pretakalpa des Garuda.Puráoa (Naunidbirima’s Süroddhára). Eine Darstellung des 
hinduistischen Totenkultes und Jenseitsglaubens ...... übersetzt... Perlin und Leipzig 
1921, p. 8 ff. ; chapters X-XII translated p. 229 ff. 

k 1) This SGroddhéra was published under the title “ Garnda-Poréga” in Bombay 
NSP in 1903 and with an English translation by E. Wood and 8. V. Subrahmanyam in BBH, 
Vol IX, 1911. There is a good German translation by Abegg, Pretakalpa etc. (s the 
preceding Note). 


73 
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is not a mere extract from the Pretakalpa, for the author 
also utilised material from other Purünas, and treated the 
subject more systematically. Among other works he drew 
on the Bhagavata-Purina, whence it follows that he was later 
than this Purana. 

Among the Mahatmyas which claim to be parts of the 
Garuda-Purüna, especial mention should be made of a Gaya- 
maihatmya in praise of Gaya, the place of pilgrimage, where 
it is particularly meritorious to perform Srüddhas. 

XVIII. The Brahmanda-Purana.. In the list in the 
Kirma-Purana the eighteenth Purana is called “ Vayaviya 
Brahminda,” the “ Purina of the Brahman-egg proclaimed 
by Vayu,” and it is possible that the original Brahmànda was 
but an earlier version of the Vayu-Purina.” According to 
the Matsya-Purdna (53, 55f.) it is said to have been proclaim- 
ed by Brahman, and to contain a glorification of the Brahman- 
egg? as well as a detailed account of the future kalpas in 
12,200 slokas. It appears, however, that the original work 
of this name is lost, for our manuscripts for the most part 
contain only Mahatmyas, Stotras and Upākhyānas which 
claim to be parts of the Brahmanda. 

The Adhyatma-Ramayana,” i.e, “the Ramayana in 





!) Published in Bombay, Sri-Vefikateévara Press, 1906. 

*) Cf. Pargiter, Anc. Ind. Hist. Trad., p. 77 f. H. H. Wilson (Works, Vol. VI, p. 
Ixxxv f.) mentions a MS, of the Biabmüpda-P, the first part of which agrees almost 
entirely with the V&yu-P., whilst the second part is dedicated to Lalit& Devi, a form of 
Durg&, and teaches her worship by Tantric rites. On the island of Bali a Brahm&nga-P. 
is the only sacred book of the local Siva-worshippers. Cf. R. Friederích, JRAB 1876, p. 
170 f.; Weber, Ind. Stud. II, p. 131 f. 

*) Even the Bráhmapas and Upanigads already tellof the golden egg out of 
which the universe was created, Cf, Satapatha-Br. XI, 1, 6 (above p. 223) and Chéndogya- 

Upanigad III,9, 1. According to the cosmogony of the Purápas Brahman (or Viggu ín 
the form of Brahman) dwells in the egg in which the whole of the universe is looked up, 
and out of which it unfolds itself by the will of the Creator, Of. Viggu-P. I, 2: Vayu-P. 
4, 76 ff.; Manu I, 9 ff. 

*) There are numerous Indian editions (the Bombay NSP 1891 edition is recom- 
mended) and several commentaries, among them one by akara. English translation by 
LAla Baij Nath in SBH 1913. 
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which Rama is the Supreme Atman,” in which Advaita (the 
monism of the Vedanta) and Rama-bhakti are taught as paths 
to salvation, is a very well known book, which is considered 
as a part of the Brahmanda-Purina. As in the case of 
Valmiki’s poem, the work is divided into seven books, bearing 
the same titles as in the ancient epic; but it is only an epic 
in its external form—in reality it is a manual of devotion, 
Tantric in character. Like the Tantras it is in the form of a 
dialogue between Siva and his wife Uma. Throughout the 
work Rama is essentially the god  Vispu, and the Sita 
who is abducted by Ravana is only an illusion, whilst the 
real Sita, who is identical with Laksmi and Prakrti, does 
not appear until after the fire ordeal at the end of the book. 
The Ramahrdaya (I, 1) and the Ramagita (VII, 5) are texts 
which are memorised by the devotees of Rama. The fact 
that the Marathi poet-saint Eknatha, who lived in the 16th 
century, calls it à modern work, proves that the work cannot 
be very ancient." 


The Nasiketopakhyana, which also claims to be a part of 
the Brahmanda-Purana, is nothing but a most insipid, ampli- 
fied and corrupted version of the beautiful old legend of 
Naciketas.* 


As regards the Upapuronas, they do not in general differ 
essentially from the Puranas, except inasmuch as they are 
even more exclusively adapted to suit the purposes of local 
cult and the religious needs of separate sects. Those of the 
Upapuranas which claim to be supplements to one or other 
of the “ great Puranas ” have already received mention. We 
shall now only refer to a few of the more important among 
the other Upapuranas. 


—— — — — — 
1) Of. Bhandarkar, Vaignavism eto., p. 48; Farquhar, Outline, p. 250 f. 
*) Cf. F. Belloni-Filippi in GBAI 16, 1908 and 17, 1904:  Eggeling, Ind. Off, 
Cat. VI, p. 1252 ff. 
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The PFiénudharmottara is occasionally given out as a part 
of a Purüna, namely the Garuda-Purina, but generally it is 
counted as an independent Upapuraya. It is repeatedly 
quoted by Alberüni as the “ Vispudharma."" It is a Kash- 
miri Vaisnava book of encyclopsdie character in three 
sections. Section I deals with the usual themes of the 
Puranas: the Creation of the world, cosmology, geography, 
astronomy, division of time, genealogies, Stotras, rules about 
_Vratas and Srāddhas.® Among the genealogical legends, 
that of Purüravas and Urvaéi is also related—more or less in 
agreement with Kàalidüsa's drama. Section II deals with law 
and politics, but also with medicine, the science of war, astro- 
nomy and astrology. There is here a prose section with the 
special title “ Paitamaha-Siddhanta.” If, as is probable, this 
is an extract from the Brahma-Sphuta-Siddhünta written by 
Brahmagupta in 628 A.D., the Visnudharmottara must have 
been compiled between 628 and 1000 A.D." Section III, 
too, is of a very miscellaneous character, treating of grammar, 
lexicography, metrics and poetics, dancing, singing and music, 
sculpture and painting (the making of images of gods) * 
and architecture (construction of temples). 

The PBrhad-Dharma-Puraina,” “the Great Purana of 


1) Edition of the text in Bombay, Sri-Veükateévara Press 1912. Analysis of 
the contents according to Kashmiri MSS. and a comparison with the quotations of Alberüni 
by G. Bühler, Ind. Ant. L9, 1890, p. 382 ff. According to Bühler, Albérünl used two 
separate works with the same title, and mixed the two together, Eggeling, Ind. Off. 
Cat. VI, p. 1308 f., describes a MS. which contains six chapters more than the edition. In 
the MB. the title of the work is ‘‘Viggudharm&).” 

*) As regards the áürüddhas, W. Caland, Altindischer Ahnenkult, Leyden 1893, 
pp. 68, 112, has traced connections with the Vignu-Smrti. Of. Abegg, Der Pretakalpa, 
p. 5 f. 

*) Cf. G. Thibaut, Astronomie eto. (Grundriss III, 9), p. 58. The commentators 
of Brahmagupta's work maintain that this anthor drew upon the Vigsgudharmottara, 
M88. of the ‘‘Viggudbarma” are dated 1047 and 1090; see Haraprasad, Report I, p. 6. 

*) On this extremely interesting section s, Dr. Stella Kramrisch, Oalcutta Review, 
Feb. 1924, p. 381 ff. and Journal of Letters, Oaloutta University, Vol. XI, 1924. 

5) Edited by Haraprasüd Sastri im Bibl. Ind. 1897, The work consists of a 
“frat,” “ middle” and ''last" khapda. 
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the Duties," which appears as the eighteenth in a list of the 
Upapurüánas," only devotes the beginning of its first section, 
and its last section to Dharma, with the glorification of which 
it begins. The greater portion of the first section is in the 
form of a conversation between the Devi and her two friends 
Jaya and Vijaya, which gives it a Tantric stamp. In the 
second section, tuo, the Devi appears as the Great Goddess, to 
whom Brahman, Visnu and Siva come singing her praises, and 
II, 60 teaches that the universe and all the gods have their 
existence in Siva and Sakti. The fact that it is not a Tantra 
is, however, shown by the contents of the work, which, by 
reason of its relations with the epic and the legal literature, is 
deserving of some interest, though the work cannot be a very 
ancient one. 


In the opening chapters the duties towards one’s parents, especially 
the mother, and the Gurus in general, are inculeated in great detail. 
By way of illustrating the importance of these duties, a legend of a 
* hunter Tuladhara " is told, which, though having some reference to the 
Mahabharata stories 7) of Dharmavy&dba and Tulādbāra, bas little in 
common with them except the name. Then come sections on the Tirthas, 
the incarnation of Visnu as Rama, the story of Sıtā and the origin of the 
Ramayana. The latter work is called the root of all Kavyas, [tildsas, 
Puránas and Samhitás. It was only after Valmiki had completed this 
poem at the command of the god Brahman, and had declined to write the 
Mahabbarata also, that Vyasa set to work to compile both the Mahabha- 
rata and the Purdnas.*) Valmiki in his hermitage converses with 
Vyasa on the composition of the Mahābhārata, which is then praised 
extravagantly. A prayer, which also contains the titles of the most impor- 
tant Parvans of the Mahābhārata, is recommended as an amulet (I, 30, 
41 ff.) The second section consists mainly of legends of the origin of 
Ganga, but all manner of other myths and legends are interwoven with 





1) In the Brbad-Dharma-P. i'self (I, 25, 26). 

*) Bee above p. 415 ff. 

3) There is here a list of the I8 Porāņas and the 18 Upapurünas (I, 25, 18 ff.) 
and also an enumeration of the Dharmaéástras (I, 29, 24 f.). 


* 
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them. Among the Avatéras of Visnu, mention is made of those as 
Kapila, V&lmiki, Vyasa and Buddha. Siva sings a song in praise of 
Visnu.!) A section of considerable length (II, 54-58) contains rules 
for the cult of the Ganges (gaùgādharmāh). The legend of the miraculous 
origin of Ganesa is told in the last chapter (II, 60). The last section 
deals with the duties of the castes and Aéramas, the duties of women, the 
adoration of various gods, the festivale of the year, the worship of the 
sun, the moon and planets, with the Yugas, the origin of evil and 
wickedness in the world (III, 12) and with the intermixture of castes 
(IIL, 13-14). 


The Siva-Purüna, which is said to consist of no less than 
twelve Samhitàs, is one of the most voluminous Upapu- 
ránas.? The Ganeéa-Purana*® and the Candi- or Candika- 
Purüna* are also Sivaite Upapurünas. The Samba- 
Purana" is dedicated to the cult of the sun. The deeds of 
Visnu in the future age at the close of the Kali-Yuga are 
described in the Kalki-Purana.” The Kalika-Puraina” 
treats of the deeds of the goddess Kali in her numerous forms, 
and of the worship dedicated to her. One chapter " deals 
in detail with the animal and human sacrifices which should 
be offered to her. Curiously enough it also contains a chapter_ 
on politics. 

The majority of the Mahatmyas which are connected 
with or included in the Puranas and the Upapuranas, is, on 





1) Sivaginam (II, 44). Previously Nárada delivers a lecture to Vignu on the 
significance of the Régas and Régigis in the art of singing. 

*) Eggeling, Ind. Off. Cat. VI, p. 1311 ff. Editions of a Siva-Purénpa appeared in 
Bombay (1878, 1880, 1884). 

*) Aufrecht, Bodl. Ost., p. 78 f.; Eggeling lc, p. 1199, An edition appeared in 
Poona in 1876. In tbe Maudgala-P., too (Eggeling, |. c., 1289 ff.), Ganeéa is worshipped as 
the highest deity. 

*) Eggeling l. c., p. 1202 ff. 

5) Eggeling L c., p. 1316 ff. A S&mba-Purápa was published in Bombay in 1885. 

*) Eggeling |. c., p. 1188 f, Editiona have appeared in Calcutta, 

7) Eggeling |. c., p. 1189 ff, Edition Bombay, 1891. 

*) The “chapter of blood” (rudhir&dhy&ya) translated into English by W, C. 
Blaquiere in Asiatick Researches, Vol. 5 (4th ed., London 1807), p. 371 ff. 
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the whole, inferior literature. They arose as hand-books for 
the Purohitas of the Tirthas praised in them, and tell legends 
which in part belong to tradition, and in part are inventions, 
with the purpose of proving the holiness of these places of 
pilgrimage. They describe, too, the ceremonies which the 
pilgrims are to perform and the route they are to follow. For 
this reason they are not unimportant from the point of view 
of the topography of India. Thus in particular, the Wila- 
mata, the Kasmira-mahatmya, is an important work from 
the point of view of the history, legendary lore and topography 
of Kashmir." The Naga king Nila is a kind of cultural 
hero of Kashmir, and the work contains '' the doctrines of 
Nila” which he imparted to the Brahman Candradeva.” 
It tells the legends of the primeval history of Kashmir (verses 
1-481), whereupon there is a description of the ceremonies 
and festivals prescribed by Nila. Many of these are the usual 
Brahmanical and Puranic rites, but we find some which are 
peculiar to Kashmir. Thus joyous festivals are celebrated 
with singing, music and drinking bouts at the New Year, on 
the first of the month Kartika, on which Kashmir is said to 
have arisen (v. 561 ff.), and then again on the occasion of the 
first fall of snow (v. 579 ff.). On the fifteenth day of the 
bright half of the month Vaisakha, the birthday of Buddha 
as an incarnation of Visnu is solemnly celebrated by 
the Brahmans; a statue of Buddha is erected, Buddhist 
speeches are made and Buddhist monks are honoured 
(v. 809 ff.). The historian Kalhana (about 1148 A.D.) 
drew on the Nilamata in his Rajatarangini for the ancient 
history of Kashmir; and he regarded it as a venerable 





!) Nilamatapor4égam (Sanskrit Text) edited with Introduction e. by Ram Lal 
Kanjilal and Pandit Jagad-dhar Zadoo, Lahore 1924 (Panjab Sanskrit Series). l 

3) Cf. Bühler, Repi t, p. 37 ff.; LV 11.; M. A. Stein, Kalhapa's R&jatarangiof, 
Translated, I, p. 76 f.; II, p. 376 ff.; Pandit Anand Koul, JASB 6, 1910, p. 195 ff, 

3) Cf, Nilamata, ves, 424 ff.; Rajatarangio! T, 182-184. 
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* Purüna."" It must, therefore, be several centuries earlier 
than Kalhana’s work. 

Among the offshoots of the Purana literature mention 
should also be made of the Nepalese Vamsavalis 
(* Genealogies”), which are partly Brahmanical and partly 
Buddhist, the Nepdla-Mahatmya and the Vagvati- 
Mahatmya, which claims to be part of a Pasupati-Puradna.” 

Finally we here mention another work, which, though 
an epic and not a Purana, nevertheless has the sectarian 
character of the Puranas: this is the A$vamedhika parvan 
of the Jaimini-Bhàrata,? i.e, of the Mahābhārata- 
Samhita ascribed to  Jaimini.? This poem, written in 
the ornate style, describes the combats and adventures of 
the heroes Arjuna, Krsna etc., who accompanied the sacrificial 
steed destined for Yudhisthira’s horse-sacrifice, but it diverges 
greatly from the Mahabharata story. Besides, the narrative 
of the horse-sacrifice merely providesa welcome opportunity 
to insert numerous legends and tales of which there is not 
the slightest trace in the Mahabharata. A considerable 
section (Kusalavopákhyàna, “ the episode of Kuša and Lava ") 
contains a brief reproduction of the entire Ramayana. Among 
other lands the heroes go the realm of the Amazons 





*) Kalhapa calls the work “ Nilamata" (Rajatarangini I, 14; 16) or ''Nilapurüpa" 
(l. e. 1, 178). Bhandarkar, Report 1883-84, p. 44, mentions a MS, in which the work is 
described as a Kaé&miramAhütmya with the title Nilamata, The pandits of Kashmir 
usually call it “Nilamata-purépa.” 

3) 3ee B. Lévi, Le Népal, AMG, Paris 1905, I, 193 ff., 201 ff., 205 ff. 

*) Editions published in Bombay, Poona and Calcutta. There are numerous MSS. 
Cf. Holtzmann, Das Mahābhārata, Ill, p. 37 ff.; Weber, HSS. Verz. I, p. 111 ff.; Aufrecht, 
Bodl, Cat., I, p. 4 ; Eggeling, Ind, Off, Cat. VI, p. 1159. 

*) In the Mabábhürata (1, 63, 89 f.) it is related that Vyasa taught the Mahábhá- 
rata to his five pupils Sumantu, Jaimini, Paila, Suka and Vaitampiyana, and that each one 
of these published a Sambhit& of it. It is open to doubt, however, whether there 
was actually a complete — Mebá&bbarata-Bambit& by Jaimioi and whether this 
Aévamedhikaparvan is the sole remnant of it. Talboys Wheeler, The History of India, 
Londos 1867, 1, 877, has unwittingly reproduced the contents of the Jaimini-Aévamedhika- 
parvan in the ckapter on " The Horse Sacrifice of Raja Yudhishthira." 
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(stririjya) and we hear of the adventures which happened to 
them there. The story of Candrahdsa and Visayà (Candra- 
hasopakhyana) " is of importance in the literature of the 
world. It is a version of the story recurring so frequently 
in Indian (Buddhist and Jain) and in Western narrative 
literature, of a youth who has been born under a lucky star 
and always escapes the infamous machinations of the wicked 
adversary who seeks his destruction. Finaliy the persecuted 
young man is made to deliver a letter ordering his own 
death; when a maiden alters or exchanges the fatal letter, 
‘and becomes the bride of the youth, who attains to wealth 
or power, whilst the fate which had been destined for him 
befalls the adversary or the adversary’s son. Now the youth 
Candrahasa, in the Jaimini-Bharata was immune from all 
dangers solely because, from his childhood onwards, he was 
a devout worshipper of Visnu and always carried a Salagráma 
stone (the sacred symbol of Visnu) about with him.” The 





!) Told by T. Wheeler l. o, p. 522 ff, Text and German translation by A. Weber 
(Monatsberichte der preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften 1869, pp. 10 ff., 377 ff.), who 
was the first to call attention to the Western parallels, and more recently by J. Schick, 
Corpus Hamleticom I, 1, Das Glückskind mit dem Todesbrief, Orientalische Fassungen, 
Berlin 1912, p. 167 ff. In this book Schick deals in detail with the Buddhist and Jain 
versions of this story (which will be dealt with in V ol. I7), the popular modern Indian 
versions and the Western Asiatio adaptations through the medium of which the story 
reached Europe. In Europe we find the story, among other places, in Chapter XX of 
the Latin '* Gesta Romanorum " (cf. M. Gaster, JRAS 1910, p. 449 ff), in Dasent's Norse 
Tales (cf. O. H. Tawney in Ind. Ant. 10, 1881, p. 190 f.), in the French romance of the 
Emperor Constantine after whom Constantinople is named (cf. Joseph Jacobs in his 
Introduction to Old French Romances done into English by William Morris, London 1896, 
p. viii ff.) and in the story of Amleth by Saxo Grammaticus. Only the motif of the 
altered fatal letter bas been adopted in Shakespeare's '' Hamlet." in German the 
narrative is best known through Schiller's poem " Der Gang nach dem Eisenhammar." 
Cf. Th, Benfey, Pantechatantra, I, 321, 340; E. Kuhn, in Byzantinische Zeitschrift IV, 242 
f.; E. Cosquin, La légende du page de sainte Elisabeth de Portugal, Faris 1912 
(Extrait dela Revue des questions historiques), The earliest of all versions hitherto 
known is that in the Chinese Tripigeka (Ed. Chavannes, cinq cents contes et apologues 
oxtrnits du Tripitaka Chinois I, No. 45), which was translated into Chinese by Seng-houei 
oS OY dates on Bhégavatas Candraháse became a Vaiggava saint, and in —— 
Bhakt-Mala his story is narrated, as in the Jaimini-Bháraie, as that of the thirty- 
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conclusion of the legend takes the form of a glorification of 
the sacred stone and the tulasi plant, which is also sacred 
to Visnu, in the extravagant style of the later Puranas. In 
the whole poem Krsna is not only a hero, but is honoured as 
the god Visnu. He appears, asa helper, to all who appeal 
to him with love (bhakti). He works all manner of miracles, 
he restores a dead child to life, he feeds multitudes of munis 
with a single leaf of a vegetable, and so on. and whosoever 
beholds Krsna’s countenance, is freed from all his sins. 
Nothing definite can be said regarding the date of the Jaimini- 
Bharata, resp. its Asvamedhikaparvan. Judging by the 
nature of the Visnu-worship appearing in the work, it is 
‘probably not earlier than the later works and sections of 
of the Purana literature. At any rate it is later than the 
Bhàgavata-Purága quoted at the end of the  Candrahüsa 
legend." 


THE TANTRA-LITERATURE. 
SAMHITÀS, AGAMAS, TANTRAS. 


“Tantric” influences have already been noticed in several 
of the later Purünas, namely isolated allusions to the cult 
of the Saktis, the female deities, considerable sections in the 
form of dialogues between Siva and Parvati and the occa- 
sional use of mystic syllables and formulas (mantras) and 





of the “ forty-two beloved ones of tho Lord "; s. Grierson, JRAS 1910, p. 292 ff, Cf. 
WN. B. Godabole, Ind. Ant. 11, 1882, p.54 f. The story also occurs in Küéir&m's Bengali 
version of the Mahübh&rata (see Calcutta Review, December 1924, p. 480 ff). The motif 
of the changed “ letter of death " alone occurs in folk-tales from Bengal, the Punjab, and 
Kashmir. Cf. Hatim's Tales Kashmiri Stories and Songs by Sir Aurel Stein and Bir G. A, 
Grierson, London 1923, p. 97, with Notes by W. Crooke, ib, p. xliv ff. 

1) The astrologer Var&hamibirae (6th century A. D.) is mentioned in 55, 8. The 
scene of the story of OCandrah&ss is laid in the South in the land of the Keralas. A 
Canarese version of the Jaimini-Aévamedhikaparvan by the Brahmin Lakgmióa is tho 
most popular work in Canarese literature. Lakgmiéa lived after 1585 and before 1724. 
Cf. E. P. Rice, Kanarese Literature (Heritage of India Series), 1921, p. 85 ff. and H. F, 
Mogling, ZDMG 24, 1870, 300 ff. ; 25, 22 f. ; 27, 1873, 364 ff, 
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diagrams (yantras). Whereas, however, the Purinas always 
maintain a certain connection with epic poetry, and are, as it 
were, a repertory of Indian legend poetry, the Tantras, and 
the Samhitas and Agamas, which differ from them but slight- 
ly, rather bear the stamp of purely theological works teaching 
the technicalities of the cult of certain sects together with 
their metaphysical and mystical principles. Strictly speak- 
ing, the “ Samhitas" are the sacred books of the Vaispavas, 
the * Agamas" those of the Saivas and the “ Tantras” those 
of the Saktas. However, there is no clear line of demarcation — 
between the terms, and the expression “Tantra” is frequent- 
ly used as a general term for this class of works.” 

As a matter of fact all these works really have character- 
istic features in common. Though they are not positively 
hostile to the Veda, they propound that the precepts of the 
Veda are too difficult for our age, and that, for this reason, 
an easier cult and an easier doctrine have been revealed in 
them. Moreover these sacred books are accessible not only 
to the higher castes, but to Südras and women too. On the 
other hand, it is true that they contain Secret Doctrines 
which can only be obtained from a teacher (guru) after 
a ceremonial initiatior (diks&), and which must not be com- 
municated to any uninitiated person.” A complete Tantra (Sam- 
hita, Agama) should consist of four parts according to the 
four main themes treated, viz, (1) Jüàna, ' knowledge," 


) Thus the Vignuite Pédma-Samhité is also called P&dma-Tantra. The ''sáttvatam 
tantram " mentioned in the Bhügavata-P. 1, 3, 8 is probably the SAttvata-Sambita. 
Lakgmi-Tantra is a Vigguite work, and Páücarütra.Ágama is spoken of as well as 
Páücar&tra-Samhitàs. Cf. Eliot, Hinduism and Buddbism, II, p. 188 f. Tantra means 
"a system of doctrines," "a book,” i.e. "Bible;" Agama means “ tradition " and Samhita 
a " collection of sacred texta," 

*) “The Vedaa, Süstras and Puránas are like harlote accessible to all, but the Bivaite 
science is well concealed like a woman of good family." (Avalon, Principles of Tien, I, 
P. ix.) In the Kulacüd&mapi-Tantra, Chapt. I, we read that the doctrine "ow to 
be communicated toany uninitiated person, not even to Vigou or to Brahman, The 
Kul&rpava-Tantra IlI, 4says: Vedas, Purénas and Sastras may be propagated, bat the 
Baiva and Éakta Agamas ure declared to be secret doctrines, 
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comprising actual philosophical doctrines, sometimes with 
a monotheistic bias, and sometimes leaning towards monism, 
but also a confused occultism including the “knowing” of 
the secret powers of the letters, syllables, formulas and 
figures (mantrasüstra, yantrasastra); (2) Yoga, i.e., '" medi- 
tation, concentration,” also more especially with a view to 
acquiring magic powers, hence also “magic” (mayayoga); 
(8) Kriya, “action,” i.e, instructions for the making of 
_ idols and the construction and consecration of temples; (4) 
Caryaé, “conduct,” ie. rules regarding rites and festivals, 
and social duties. Though in reality all these four branches 
are not treated in every single one of these works, they all 
contain a medley of philosophy and occultism, mysticism 
and magic, and ritual and ethics. 

Hitherto little is known about the Saiva-Agamas.” 
There are 28 Agamas, which are said to have been proclaimed 
by Siva himself after the creation of the world, and each 
Agama has a number of Upágamas. As we know scarcely 
anything of the contents of these works, we are not in a 
position to determine their date." 

We have a little more information about the Samhitàs 
of the Visnuite Pāñcarātra sect." Though the traditional 








1) Of, H. W. Schomerus, Der Qaiva-Biddh&anta, Leipzig, 1912, p. 7 ff. ; a list of the 
28 Agamas ib. p.14. Only fragmenta of 20 Agamas have been preserved. Portions of 
two UpSgemas, Mrgendra and Paugkara, are printed, Of, Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, 
II, p. 204 f. 

*) According to Schomerus (l. o., p. 11 f.) the Agamas were used by Tirumül&r and 
other Tamil poets as far back as the first or second century A.D., and would therefore 
originate in pre-Christian times. However, it is more likely that these poets should be 
assigned to the 9th century and the Agamas to the 7th or Bth century A.D. Of. Farquhar, 
Outline, p. 193 ff, 

*) Especially by the researches of F, O. Schrader, Introduction to the Péficarétre and 
the Abirbudhnya Samhitä, Adyar, Madras, 8. 1916, Of. A. Govindacarya Bvamin, JR AB 1911, 
p. 9385 .; Bhandarkar, Vaispavism, eto., p. 89 ff.; Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, LI, 
p. 194 f; Farquhar, Outline, p. 182 ff, There are various explanations of the name 
" Pafcarütra," it is probably connected with the PaficarStra-Sattra, a sacrifice lasting five 
days, which is taught in the Betapatha-Br&hmapa. Of. Schrader, Lo., p. 28 ff.; Govindacarys 
l. C., p. 940 f. a 
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list enumerates 108 Pāñcarātra-Samhitàs, there is actually 
mention of more than 215, of which, however, only twelve 
have been published." One of the earlier Samhitās is 
the Ahirbudhnya-Samhit&, a Kashmiri work which 
probably originated not long after the fourth century A. D." 


The work takes the form of a conversation between Ahirbudbnya, 
5e, Siva and Narada. The smaller portion of the work is philosophical 
in content, and the greater portion occult.*? Several chapters deal with 
the Creation. ^? When Narada asks how it is that men hold such varied > 
opinions regarding the Creation, Ahirbudhnya replies (Chap. 8) that it 
is due to various causes, (1) it is impossible to express the truth 
about the Absolute in the language of human beings, (2) human beings 
often take various names to be various objeets, (3) human beings 
vary in intellizence, and (4) the deity has an endless number of 
forms, of which the philosophers usually comprehend only one or another. 
In connection with the Creation Chapts. 12 and 13 give a very interest- 
ing survey of the “sciences,” f.e., the various systems of religion and 
philosophy. Then come the rules for the castes and Aéramas. The pater- 
familias and the forest hermit attain to the heaven of Brahman, but the 
aseetic (sannyasin) “ is extinguished like a lamp" (15, 26ff.). Chapt. 


1) Bee the lists in Schrader l.c., pp. 4-18. Alist of 25 Páüficaritra "'''Tantras"" is 
enumerated in the Agni-Pur&na, Chapt. 39. Moat of the published texts are difficult 
of access. A few extracta from the Saéttvata-Sambité are given by Schrader l.c., p. 149 ff, 
. in translation. On the Páüdma.Samhit& cf. Eggeling, Ind. Off. Cat. IV, p. 847 ff.; on 
t e Lakemi-Tantra, iu which Lakgmi is worshipped as the Sakti of Vigpgu-Nür&áyaga and 
the final canse of the world, cf. Eggeling ib., p. 850 f. 

*) Edited for the Adyar Library by M.D. Rümünujücürya, under the supervision of 
F. Otto Schrader, Adyar, Madras, S., 1916. This is the only critical edition of a 
Bembita, 

*) As it is acquainted with the three great schools of Buddhism, and as the astrological 
term hora occurs (XI, 28), it cannot possibly have originated before the 4th century A.D. 
From ita presentation of the Bimkhya system as a Sagtitantra (XII, 18 ff.) Schrader 
(ZDMG 68, 1914, 102 ff.; Introduction, p. 98 f.) concludes tbat it is earlier than 
lévarrkr:pa's Sümkhyak&rika. As Iévarakrpepa himself describes the Sapkhys as a 
Baş țtitantra, we might be justified in assuming that the Ahirbudhnya-Samhité and the 
Bigpkhyakariká belong to about the same period. 

*) Of. tbe table of contenta in Schrader, Introduction, p. 94 ff. 

*) On tho philosophy of the Péficarétras as connected with the theory of the 
Creation, s. Schrader, l.o., p. 20 ff. 
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16-19 deal with the mysterious significance of the letters of the alphabet. 
Chapt. 20 on Dtks& begins with a fine description of the ideal Vaisnava 
teacher: He is not only to know the truth of the Veda and the Vedanta 
and be ever mindful of the ceremonies due to the gods and the fathers, but 
also he should be “a non-speaker of evil speech, a non-doer of evil deeds, 
free from envy of the good fortune of others, full of sympathy for the 
misfortune of others, pitying all ereatures, rejoieing at the joy of his 
neighbour, full of admiration of the good man, forbearing towards the 
wicked, rich in asceticism, contentment and uprightness, devoted to Yoga 
and study," «nd he is not only to possess a detailed knowledge of the Pafica- 
rütra, the Tantras, Mantras and Yantras, but also the knowledge of the 
Highest Soul, and must be calm, passionless, having control over his senses, 
and born of a good family. Chapts. 21-27 then describe diagrams which 
are also to be used as amulets. Further chapters deal with the cult, the 
theory and practice of Yoga, “ the hundred and two magic weapons," -t.e., 
secret powers by which might can be attained. A few chapters deal with 
ceremonies to be performed by a king when in danger during time of war, 
in order to ensure victory. Sorcery forms the subject-matter of several 
chapters. An Appendix (Parigigta) contains a hymn of the thousand 
names of the divine Sudar$ana. 


Though the Paiicaratra-Samhitas probably originated in 
the North, the earliest of them perhaps dating from the 
5th-9th century A.D.," itis mainly in the South that they 
circulated. One of the earlier of these Southern  Samhitàs 
is the T$vara-samhità, quoted by Ramanuja’s teacher 
Yamuna, who died in about 1040 A.D. Ràmànuja himself 
quotes the Pauskara? Parama and Sattvata-samhitas. 
On the other hand, the Brhadbrahma-samhità," which 
is supposed to belong to the Narada-Paiicaratra, already 
contains prophecies regarding Ramanuja, and cannot, therefore, 


1) The Vigpuite Upanigads of those sects which worship Vignu as Nrsimha or Ráma 
in Mantras and Yantras, such as the Nrysimhatápaniya-Upanisad (already commentated 
by Geudap&da) and the Rāmatāpaniya-Upanişad, possibly belong to the same period. 
Cf. Farquhar, Outline, p. 188 ff, 

1) On the Paugkara-Samhité cf, Eggs! ing, Iud, Off, Cat. 1V, p. 864 f. 

*) Published in An8SS No. 68. 
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be earlier than the 12th century. The Jnaünamrtasüra- 
samhità, which is published with the title ‘* Nárada- 
Páfücaratra," © and is entirely devoted to the glorification 
of Krsna and Radha, is quite a modern and apocryphal 
work. As the cult taught in this book agrees most with that 
of the Vallabhaearya sect, it appears to have been written 
a little before Vallabha at the beginning of the 16th 
century.” 

However, when we speak of “ Tantras," we think prima- 
rily of the sacred books of the Saktas, i.e., the worshippers 
of the Saktis or * energies " conceived as female deities, or of 
the **Great Sakti,” the “ Great Mother," the “ Goddess” 
(Devi), who, in spite of her countless names (Durga, Kali, 
Canda etc.), is only one, the one “ Highest Queen” (Para- 
me$vari) To an even greater degree than is the case with 
other forms of Hinduism, Saktism, the religion of the Saktas, 
presents a curious medley of the highest and lowest, the 
sublimest and the basest conceptions ever thought out by the 
mind of man. In Saktism and its sacred books, the Tantras, we 
find the loftiest ideas on the Deity and profound philosophi- 
cal speculations side by side with the wildest superstition and 
the most confused occultism ; and side by side with a faultless 
social code of morality and rigid asceticism, we see a cult 
disfigured by wild orgies inculcating extremely reprehensible 
morals. In former years people laid stress only on the worst 
aspects of this religion or else deemed it best to enshroud this 
episode in the development of I ndian religion in the charitable 
veil of oblivion.” It is Sir John Woodroffe (under the 


n 


1) Ed. by K. M. Banerjea, Bibl, Ind. 1865, Translated in SBH, Vol. 23, 1021, 
Cf. A. Roussel, Etude du Péficaratra in Mélanges Charles de Harlez, Leyde, 1896, 
p. 251 ff. : 

1) See Bhandarkar, Vaigpavism etc., p. 40 f. Ž 

*) Cf. H. H. Wilson, Worke, Vol, 1, pp. 240-265; M. Monier- Williams, Brāhmanism 
and Hinduism, 4th Ed., London 1891, p. 180 ff.; A, Barth, The Religions of India, 2nd 
Ed., London 1889, p. 199 ff,; Bhandarkar, Vaitpavism eto., p. 142 ff, 
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pseudonym of Arthur Avalon) who, by a series of essays 
and the publication of the most important Tantra texts, has 
enabled us to form a just judgment and an objective historical 
idea of this religion and its literature." 

A few of the Tantras themselves say that there are 64 
Tantras, or 64 Tantras each, in three different parts of the 
world.” However, the number of Tantras existing in 
manuscripts is far larger. Their original home seems to 
have been Bengal, whence they spread throughout Assam and 
Nepal, and even beyond India to Tibet and China through the 
agency of Buddhism. In reality they are known throughout 
the length and breadth of India, even in Kashmir and the 
South. As arule the Tantras take the form of dialogues 
between Siva and Parvati; when the goddess asks the ques- 
tions like a pupil and Siva replies like a teacher, they are 
called '*Agamas": when the goddess is the teacher and 
answers Siva's questions, they are called “ Nigamas." 

The class of Agamas includes the very popular and 
widely known Mahanirvana-tantra,” in which we see 





1) A. Avalon, Principles of Tantra, Part I, London 1914, Part 11,1916; Sir John 
Woodroffe, Shakti and Shikta, 2nd Ed., Madras and London 1920, and the Introductions 
to the translation of the Mahánirv!ga-Tantra and to the “Tantrik Texts" edited by 
him. Cf. also N. Macnicol, Indian Theism, 1915, p. 180 ff.; Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, 
II, p. 274 f., and Farquhar, Outline, pp. 199 f., 265 ff. 

*) Avalon, Tantrik Texts, Vol. I, Introduction. 

^) Numerous Tantras have been catalogued and described by Haraprasad Sastri, 
Notices of Sanskrit MSS., Second Series I, Calcutta 1900, pp. xxiv-xxxvii ; Catalogue of 
Palm-Leaf and Selected Paper MSS. belonging to the Durbar Library, Nepal, Calcutta, 
1905, pp. lvii-lxxxi; Report II, 7 ff. ll f.; M. Rangacharya, Descriptive Catalogue of tho 
Sanskrit MSS. in the Government Oriental MSS. Library, Madras, Vols, XII and XIII, 
On the Tantras in Malabars. K. Ramavarma Raja, JRAS 1910, p. 636. Cf. also Wilson, 
Works, Il, 77 ff.; Aufrecht, Bodl-Cat, I, p. 88 ff.; Eggeling, Ind, Off, Cat. IV, p. B44 f; 
Bhandarkar, Report 1883.84, p. 87 ff. ) 

*) ** The great work which enjoys a popularity next perhaps to the Bhagavadgits,” 
says Hareprasad, Notices I, p. xxxiv. Several editions have appeared in Calcutta, the 
first being in 1876 by the Adi Brahma Samāj, A Prose English Translation by M. N. Dutt, 
Calcutta 1900. Tantra of the Great Liberation (Mahanirvüpa Tantra), a Translstion from 
‘the Sanskrit, with Introduction and Commentary by A. Avalon, London 1918, The work 
soo ms to have been written in Bengal, because in VI, 7,3, it recommends three species of 
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the best aspect of Saktism. Though it is not an ancient 
work, it is an example of the superior Tantras, and as such 
we may accord somewhat more detailed treatment to it, 
because the same thoughts also occur in the earlier works of 
this nature, and much has been taken literally from earlier 
Tantras. 


This Tantra speaks of the Brahman, the highest divine principle, in the 
same expressions as the Upanisads. Now according to the doctrines of 
the Sakta philosophers the Brahman is nothing but the eternal and prime- 
val force (Sakti), out of which all things have been created. Sakti, 
“ Energy," is not only feminine as far as grammar is concerned, for all 
human experierce teaches that all life is born from the womb of woman, 
from the mother. Hence these Indian thinkers believed that the concep- 
tion of the Highest Deity, the loftiest creative principle, must be made 
comprehensible to the human mind, not by the word “ Father" but by the 
word “Mother.” Just as every human being calls upon his mother ip his 
sorest distress, the great mother of the universe is the sole being who can 
remove the great misery of existence,!) All the philosophical conceptions 
to which language has assigned the feminine gender—first and foremost 
‘prakfti, primeval matter, which is identical with Sakti—as well as all 
the mythological figures which popular belief imagined as being female— 
Parvati, Siva’s consort, aleo called Uma, Durga, Kalt, ete., and Lakgm!, 
Visnu's consort, or Radha, the beloved of Krsna—become divine mothers. 
In reality all these are but different names for the one great universal 
mother, Jagan mātā, “ the mother of all living creatures.” The Indian 
mind had long been accustomed to recognise the unity of what appears 
in manifold forms. Just as one moon is reflected in innumerable waters, 
thus Devi, ‘ the Goddess,” by whatever other name she may be 
described, is the embodiment of all the gods and all the “energies ” 
(áaktis) of the gods. In her are Brahman, the Creator, and his Sakti, 
in her are Visnu, the Preserver, and his Sakti, in her too, is Siva as 
Mahakala, * the great Father Time," the great Destroyer; as she herself 


EEUU 
fish for the sacrifice, which are found especially in Bengal (s. Eliot, Hinduism and Bud- 


dhism, II, 278 note 4). Farquhar (Outline, p. 354 f.) regarda it ns quite a modern work, 
not earlier than the eighteenth century (?) The Nirv&pa-Tantra, in which Rédha is 
glorified as the wife of Viggu, is au entirely different work, s, Haraprasad l.c, 

^) Avalon, Principles of Tantra I, p. 8. 
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devours the latter, she is also Ady& Kalikas, “ the primeval Kált," and 
as a “great sorceress,” Mahayogin!, she is at the same time the 
female Creator, Preserver and Destroyer of the world. She is also the 
mother of Mahükàla, who, drunk with wine pressed from the Madhüka 
blossoms, dances before her.' Since the Highest Deity is a woman, 
every woman is regarded as an incarnation of this Deity. Devi, “the 
Goddess," is in every female creature. This conception it was which led to 
a cult of women, which, though in some circles it assumed the form of wild 
orgies, could, and no doubt did appear also in a purer and ennobled form. 

- The cult of Devi, the Goddess, who is the joyous creative principle of 
nature, includes the “ Five Essentials” (Paficatattva) by which man 
enjoys his existence, preserves his life and obtains issue: [ntoxicating drink 
(madya) which is “ the great medicine for humanity, helping it to forget 
deep sorrows, and is the cause of joy "; meat (ma@msa) of the beasts bred in 
villages, in the air, or forest, which is nourishing, and increases intelligence, 
energy and strength ; fish (matsya) which is “ pleasing and of good taste, 
and increases the generative power of man "; delicacies of pa;ched food 
(mudra) which is ** easily obtainable, grown in the earth, and is the root of 
the life of the three worlds" ; and fifthly sexual union (mat/Auna) *) which 
is * tbe cause of intense pleasure to all living things, is the origin of all 
creatures, and the root of the world which is without either beginning or | 
end." *) However, these “five essentials " may only be used in the circle 
(cakra) of the initiated, and even then only after they have been “ purified " 
by sacred formulas and ceremonies. In these ** circles " of initiated men and 
women, in which each man has his “ Sakti” on his left hand,*, there are 
no distinctions of caste, but evil and unbelieving persons cannot be admitted 
into the ** circle.” Neither is there to be any abuse of the “ five essentials." 
He who drinks immoderately, is no true devotee of the Devi. In the 
sinful Kali ag e a man is to enjoy only his own wife asa “Sakti.” Ifa 
householder is unable to control his senses, sweet things (milk, sugar, 
honey) shall be used instead of intoxieating drink, and the worship of the 





') Mabánirvága-T. IV, 29-31 ; V. 141. 

*) As all the “ five essentials " begin with an “ m," they are also called ''the five 
m's.” 

3) Mah&nirv&ga-T. VII, 103 ff. (Avalon's Transl., p. 156). Detailed description of 

the '* five essentials," VI, 1 ff. 

*) Even in the Batapatba-Br&bmaga (VIII, 4, 4 11) we already read that ''the 
woman's place is on the left" of the man. Hence most probably comes the term 
vümácara,'' left-hand ritual," for this kind of ‘‘oult in the circle" (cakrapüjàá), 
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lotus feet of the goddess shall take the place of sexual union.') It is 
true that the “ hero " (vīra), i.e., he who has secret powers and is suited to 
be a Sadhaka or “sorcerer” is entitled to unite himself in the “circle”’ to 
a “Sakti ” who is not his wife. He has only to make her his ** wife" by 
a ceremony prescribed especially for this purpose. It is only in the highest 
"heavenly state” (dtvyabhiva), i.e in the case of the saint who has 
completely overcome earthly things, that purely symbolical acts take the 
place of the “ five essentials.” 2) 

The cult of the Devi attaches especial importance to Mantras, t.e., 
prayers and formulas, and Bijas, t.e., syllables of mysterious significance, 
such as “aim,” “klim,” “brim,” ete; as well as Yantras, t.e., 
diagrams of mysterious significance, drawn on metal, paper or other 
material, Mudras, i.e. especial positions of the fingers and movements of 
the hands, and Nyàsas. The last-named consist of placing the finger- 
tips and the palm of the right hand on the various parts of the body, whilst 
reciting certain mantras, in order thus to imbue one’s body with the life of 
the Devi. By using all these means, the worshipper causes the deity to 
show goodwill towards him, he compels the deity into his service, and 
becomes a SadAaka, a sorcerer: for Sadhana, “sorcery,” is one of the 
principal aims, though not the final goal of the worship of the Devt. 

This final goal is that of all Indian sects and systems of religion, 
namely Moksa or salvation, the besoming one with the deity in 
Mahünirvàna, the “great extinction.” The perfect saint, the 
Kaula, who sees everything in the Brahman and the Brabman in 
everything, whether he fulfil the rites laid down in the Tantras or not, 
attains this state even in this life, and is “ released though living.” 
(Jivanmukta).*) However, the path of salvation can only be found 
through the Taníras; for the Veda, the Smrti, the Puránas and the Itihüsas, 





1) Mah@nirvana-T. VI, 14 ff.; 186 ff. VIII, 171 &., 190 ft. 

*) The distinction of the three classes of mankind: paéu, “ the animal," ' the 
brutish man," vira, " the hero" and divya, "the heavenly one," occurs very frequently 
in all the Tantras. [t isnot quite clear what paáu means ; for a paáu is not nocessarily n 
stupid or bad man. The term appears to be applicable to à person who is not anite to 
comprehend occult matters. Of, Avalon, Tantra of the Great Liberation, Introduction, 

f. 

* rts Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism II, p. 275, compares the Nyasa with the 
Christian sign of the Cross, and points out further analogies between the Tantric and 
the Christian ritual, : l 

*) Mahánirvága-T. X, 209 ff. Kaula or Kaulska is “ one who belongs to the family 

(kula) of the goddess Kali,” Of. Haraprasada Sástri, Notices of Sanskrit MSS. I, pp. 
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all these were the sacred books of bygone periods of the world's existence, 
whereas the Tantras were revealed by Siva for the welfare of humanity, for 
our present evil age, the Kali period (I, 20 ff). In this way the Tantras 
deseribe themselves as comparatively modern works. In this age Vedie 
and other rites and prayers are of no avail, but only the mantras and 
ceremonies taught in the Tantras are of value (lI, 1 ff.). Justas the eult 
of the Devi leads to the grossest material issues by means of surcery, as well 
as to the loftiest ideal of Nirvü&oa, even so the sensual and spiritual elements 
are well mixed in the cult itself. | 

» There is a meditation on the Devt, which is characteristic of the above. 
Itis taught in the following manner: The devotee first offers Dev! spiritual 
adoration by bestowing the lotus of his heart as her throne, tbe nectar which 
trickles from the petals of this lotus-flower as water wherein to wash her feet, 
his mind as a gift of honour, the restlessness of his senses and his thoughts 
as a dance, selflessness, passionlessness, etc., as flowers, but afterwards— 
sacrifices to the Devi an ocean of intoxicating drink, a mountain of meat 
and fried fishes, a heap of parched dainties in milk with sugar and butter, 
the nectar of the “ woman flower" (sfripugpa) and the water which bas 
been used for washing the Sakti.') Besides the “five essentials” and 
other elements of a most sensual cult and one based upon the intoxication of 
the senses, from which even bells, incense, flowers, candles and rosaries are 
not missing, there is also calm meditation on the deity (dhyana). In like 
manner, beside mantras which are devoid of all meaning and insipid, we find 
such beautiful lines as for instance V, 156 :“O Adya Kāli, thou who 
dwellest in the inmost soul of all, who art the inmost light, O Mother! 
Accept this the prayer of my heart. I bow down before thee." 


Along with the Tantric ritual, the Mahànirvàna-Tantra 


also teaches a philosophy which is little different from the 
orthodox systems of the Vedanta and Samkhya,” and 





xxvi, xxxiii, For a different interpretation s, Avalon, Tantrik Texts, Vol. ! V, Introduc- 
tion, where Kaula is derived from Kula in the sense of “community” or " combination of 
soul, knowledge and universe," The Tantras speak of the Kaula sometimes as the 
loftiest sage and sometimes as & person to whom all is permitted as regards the "five 
essentials." The last verse of Chapt. X of the JOinatantra teaches that only Brahmins 
of the fourth Agrama may fulfil “the left-hand colt," whilst householders may perform 
only the “ right-hand cult" (Haraprasida Gastri l. c., pp. xxxi, 126). 

1) Mab&nirv&ga-T. V, 139-151. 3 

*) On the philosophy of the Tantras see 8. Das Gupta in Bir Asutosh Mookerjee 
Silver Jubilee Vol. III, 1, 1922, p. 263 tf. 
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which is at times recognisable even in that chaos of non- 

sensical incantations. As regards the ethics, the doctrine of 

the duties in Chapter VIII of'the Mahànirvàna-Tantra 

reminds us at every turn of Manu's Law-book, the Bhagavad- 

gità and the Buddhist sermons. Though there are no caste 
distinctions in the actual Sākta ritual, all castes and sexes 
being accounted equal, the castes are nevertheless recognised 
in agreement with Brahmanism, except that in addition to the 
usual four castes a fifth one is added, namely that of the. 
Samanyas, which arose through the mingling of the four 
older castes. Whilst Manu has four Asramas or stages of 
life, our Tantra teaches that in the Kali epoch there are only 
two Aésramas, the state of the householder and that of the 
ascetic. For the rest, all which is taught here about duties 
to one’s parents, to wife and child, to relatives and to one’s 
fellow men in general, might be found exactly the same in 
any other religious book or even in a secular manual of mora- 
lity. We quote only a few verses from this Chapter VIII by 
way of example: 

A householder should be devoted to the contemplation of Brahman 
and possessed of the knowledge of Brahman, and should consign whatever 
he does to Brahman. (23) 

He should not tell an untruth, or practise deceit, and should ever be 
engaged in the worship of the Devatüs and guests, (24) 

Regarding his father and mother as two visible incarnate deities, 
he should ever and by every means in his power serve them. (25) 

Even if the vital breath were to reach his throat,!? the householder 
should not eat without first feeding his mother, father, son, wife, guest and 


brother. (33) 

The housebolder should never punish his wife, but should cherish her 
like a mother. If she is virtuous and devoted to her husband, he should 
never forsake her even in times of greatest misfortune. (39) 

A father should fondle and nurture his sons until their fourth year, and 
then until their sixteenth they should be taught learning and their 


— —— — — — 
1) ie, even if he were about to die of hanger. 
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duties. (45) Up to their twentieth year they shouid be kept engaged in 
household duties, and thenceforward, considering them as equals, he should 
ever show affection towards them. (46) In the same manner a daughter 
should be cherished and educated with great care, and then given away 
with money and jewels to a wise husband. (47) 


The man who has dedicated tanks, planted trees, built rest-houses 
on the roadside, or bridges, has conquered the three worlds. (63) That man 
who is the happiness of his mother and father, to whom his friends are 
devoted, and whose fame is sung by men, he is the conqueror of the three 

.worlds. (64) He whose aim is truth, whose charity is ever for the poor, 
who has mastered lust and anger, by him are the three worlds 
conquered. (f5)"? 

The duties of the separate castes as well as the duties of the king, as 
preseribed here, do not greatly differ from those laid down by Manu. The 
value of family life is put very high. Thus there is a strict injunction 
that no man who has children, wives or other near relatives to support, 
shall devote himself to the ascetic life.) In complete agreement with 
the regulations in the brahmanical texts, Chapter IX describes the 
“ sacraments ” (samskaras) from conception till marriage, and Chapter X 
similarly gives instructions for the burial of the dead and the cult of 
the departed (árāddkas). A peculiarity of the Sāktas as regards marriage 
is that, in addition to the JBra&ma-marriage, for which the brahmanical 
rules provide, there is also a Saiva-marriage, t.e., a kind of marriage for a 
certain time, which is only permitted to members of the circle (cakra) of 
the initiated.) However, the children of such marriages are not legiti- 
mate and cannot inherit. This shows to how great an extent brahma- 
nical law is valid for tke Sàktas too. Thus also the section on civil 
and criminal law in Chapters XI and XII agrees in essentials with 
Manu. 

Nevertheless the Kauladharma which is recited in the Tantra, is 
declared in extravagant terms to be tbe best of all religions, and the adora- 
tion of the Kula saint is praised as supremely meritorious. In words 
similar to those of a famous Buddhist text we read in our Tantra: “ As 





> 


) Translated by Avalon, pp. 161 f., 163, 165 f. 

*) In the Kautillya-Arthaéistra II, 1,19 (p. 48) a fine is prescribed for him who 
becomes an ascetic without first having provided for bia wife and children. 

^) Bee abore p. 696. 
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the footmarks of all animals disappear in the footmark of the elephant, so 
do all other Dharmas disappear in tbe Kula-Dharma." 1) 


One of the principal works of the Kaulas, i.e., the most 
advanced of the Sāktas, is the Kulürnava-Tantra," which 
teaches that there are six forms of life (ācāra), which are 
but an introduction to the Kulācāra, and that release from 
suffering, and the highest salvation can only be attained 
through the Kulácàra or Kula- Dharma. 


When the Devil asks: ‘‘ Whereby is release from suffering to bè 
attained?” Siva replies: Only through the knowledge of tne Unity ; for 
the creatures, surrounded by Maya, are but as sparks emanating from the 
fire of Brahman. There are people who boast of their knowledge of 
Brahman, smear their bodies with ashes, and practise asceticism, but are 
yet only devoted to the pleasures of their senses. “ Asses and other 
animals, go about naked without shame, whether they dwell in the house 
or in the forest: does this make them Yogins?" (I, 79). In order to 
become a Kaula a man should avoid all external things and strive only for 
true knowledge.  Hitual and asceticism are of value only as long as a man 
has not yet recognised the truth. The Kula-Dharma is Yoga (meditation) 
as well as Bhoga (enjoyment), but only for the man who has purified bis 
mind and has control over his senses. We can well understand the state- 
ment, so often repeated in the Tantras, that it is easier to ride on a drawn 
sword than to be a true Kaula, when in one and the same book we find, 
not only doctrines on the true knowledge of the Brabman and Yoga, but 
also the minutest details concerning the preparation of twelve kinds of 
intoxicating drinks and everything connected with the “five essentials,” 
which bestow óAu&ti (enjoyment) and mukt: (salvation) at the same time.*? 
«The Brahmin,” we read, “ should drink at all times, the warrior at the 
beginning of the battle, the Vai$ya when purchasing cows, the Sidra when 


— RR — — — 


") Mab&oirv-T. XIV, 180, transl. Avalon, p. 356. Cf. Majjhimanik&ya 25 (at the 
| 1) » by Taranath Vidyaratna in Tantrik Texts, Vol. V, 1917. i l 
*) These are Vediocdra, Vaigpav&üc&ra, Saiv&c&ra, DaksgipS&cAra, Vámücarsa, — 
elim (or Yogücüra). Of. Avalon, Tantra of the Great Liberation, Introduction, p. Ixxviii ff. 
*) Though the sură drink is extolled in the most extravagant fashion (V, 38 f.), the 
others are also recommended (V, 30). The eating of meat at the Kulapujá is a permis- 
sible exception to the rule of non-killing (ahi quaa). 
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performing the funeral sacrifices " (V, 84). On the other hand, when 
these and similar rules have been formulated, we again read that true 
drinking is the union of Kundalini Sakti with Ciccandra (' moon of 
thought"), others being merely ^ imbibers of intoxicants, that the 
true “ flesh-eater ” is he who merges his thought in the highest Being, 
and a true “fish-eater” is he who curbs his senses and unites them 
with the Atman—“ others merely kill animals"; and that true matthuna 
is the union of the highest Sakti or Kundalini with the Atman—* others are 
merely slaves to women." This comes at the close of Chapter V. In Chapter 
. VII, however, the necessity of drink in the cult of Sakti is again em- 
phasized. It is true that one should only drink in moderation, but this 
moderation is reckoned very liberally: “ As long as the eye, the understand- 
ing, speech and the body do not become unsteady, a man may continue 
drinking, but drink taken in excess of this is the drinking of a brute beast ” 
(VII, 97). Though it is true that only the initiated are allowed to drink, 
it is to them that the oft-quoted maxim is addressed: “He is to drink, 
drink and drink again, till he falls to the ground, and when he has 
arisen, he is to drink vet again—then there will be no rebirth ” 
(VII, 100).!) 


Another oft-quoted work of the Kaula School of the 
Saktas is the “Head jewel of the Kula,” Kulactidamani,” 
an example of a Nigama in which Devi proclaims the doctrine 
and Siva listens in the character of a pupil. In reality 
Siva and Devi ure one, and the latter says at the end 
of the book: 


“Thou appearest now as the father, now in the form of the teacher, 
then thou becomest the son, then again a pupil.......... Everything whatever 
exists in the world, consists of Siva and Sakti. Thou, O God of gods, 
art all, and I, too, am all to all eternity. Thou art the teacher when I 


oO —  —————— 


1) The saying occurs frequently in the Tantras. According to Avalon these and 
similar verses do not refer to actual drinking, but to the symbolical '' drinking" of 
the Yoga. This, however, is difficult to believe. 

*) Ed. by Girisha Chandra Vedantatirtha, with an Introduction by A. K. Maitra 
in Tantrik Texts, Vol. IV, 1915. The ritual of the Kaulas is also treated in the Nityatgodaii- 
Tantra, which is a part of the Vámakeivara-2antra (publ. in AnSS Vol. 66, 1908) and the 
Adiivaracaritra, an analysis of which is given by L. Swali (SIFI Vol. 7). 
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am the pupil, but then there shall be no distinction. Therefore be thou 
the teacher, O Lord, and I shall be thy Pupil, O Highest Lord ! " 

The work begins with an enumeration of the Kulasundarte or Devis, 
and then describes the worship of the Saktis with Yantras as well as 
meditations on the unity of the Great Mother. Instructions are given 
for the worsbip not only of one’s own wife but also for that of an outside 
“ Sakti.” He who would be admitted to the Cakra rites, must first 
have walked in the path of the love of God (bhaktimarga) according to 
Vaignavism, and he must be good and patient to others. The last three 
chapters deal solely with magie. p 


One of the more important texts of the Tantras is 
the Praparncasara-Tantra," which is ascribed to the 
philosopher Sankara or .the god Siva in his incarnation as 
Sankara. Though the name Sankara appears not infrequent- 
ly in the Tantra literature, it is by no means certain that 
the texts attributed to him were really his work. Prapajica 
means “‘the expansion," *''the expanded universe," hence 
Prapañcasāra, “the Essence of the U niverse.” 


The work begins with an account of the Creation.*) This is 
followed by treatises on chronology, embryology, anatomy, physiology 
and psychology, which are no more “scientific” than the suceeeding 
chapters on the occult doctrines of Kuncalint and the secret significance 
of the Sanskrit alphabet and the Brjas. According to the general teach- 
ing of the Tantras the human organism is a mierocosm, a miniature copy 
of the universe, and contains countless canals (nad?) through which some 
secret power flows through the body. Connected with these canals there 
are six great centres (cakra) tying one above the other, which are also 
furnished with occult powers. The lowest and most important of these 
centres contains the Brahman in the form of a Liüga, and coiled round 
this Liöga like a serpent, lies the Sakti called Kunc'alinr.?) This 





1) Ed. by Tüárüánütha Vidydratna in Tantrik Texte, Vol. Ill, 1914. i The author 
Sankara is supposed to be identical with the commentator of tho Nrsimhapurvat4paniya- 
Upanigad. Cf. Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya, Ind. Hist, Qu. I. 1925, p. 120. 

*) On the Creation theories of the Tantras s. J. G. Woodroffe, Creation as explained 
in the Tantra (read at the Silver Jubilee of the Chaitanya Library, Calcutta, 1916) 

*) Kupdalini,' the coiled one," The theory of the Nadie and Cakras is also to be 
found in the Var&ha-Upanisad V, 22 ff. and in tho Sapdilya-Upanisgad (Yoga Upenishads 
ed. Mahadeva Sastri, pp. 505 f., 518 ff.). 
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Kungalint is forced up into the highest centre by S&dhana and Yoga, 
and then salvation is attained. The Bijas and Mantras,') that is, the 
letters and syllables and the formulas composed from them, in all of 
which, according to an ancient doctrine already foreshadowed in the 
Bréhmanas and Upanisads,*) a potent influence on the human organism 
and the universe lies concealed, are means to the attainment of the highest 
perfections (siddÀ:). 

The chapters on the ritual for the consecration (diksa), the worship 
of the mothers and the meditations on the Dev! are of considerable signi- 
ficance from the point of view of the history of religion. The very 
prominent part played in the whole of this cult by the erotic element 
is exemplified in IX, 23 ff., where it is described how the wives of the 
gods, demons and demigods, compelled by Mantras, come to the sorcerer 
‘scattering their ornaments in the intoxication of love, letting their 
silken draperies slip down, enveloping their forms in the net of their 
flying tresses, their every limb qoivering with intolerable torments of 
love, the drops of sweat falling like pearls over their thighs, bosom and 
armpits,......... torn by the arrows of the love god, their bodies immersed 
in the ocean of the passion of love, their lips tossed by the tempest of 
their deep-drawn breath" ete. Chapter XVIII teaches the Mantras and 
Dhy&nas (meditations) for the worship of the love god and his Saktis, 
and the union of man and woman is presented as a mystical union of the 
ego (ahamkara) with knowledge (Buddi) and as a holy act of sacrifice. 
If the man honours his beloved wife in this manner, then, wounded by 
the arrows of the love god, she will follow him as a shadow even into 
the other world (XVIII, 33). Chapter XXVIII is dedicated to 
Ardhanürlóvara, the god who is half female—the right half of 
his body is in tbe form of Siva who is represented as a wild-looking 
man, and the left balf is bis Sakti, represented as a voluptuous woman. 
Chapter XXXIII, with which tke work originally seems to have closed, 
devotes ite first part to a description of ceremonies to prevent childlessness, 





1!) The monosyllabic meaningless sounds such as “brim,” “rip,” “krip,” “ phat,” 
etc., are Bija, “‘seods,” because they are the seed from which the fruit of magio powers 
(siddhi) is produced, and because they are the '' seed " of the Mantras. Of, Avalon, Tho 
Tantra of the Great Liberation, Introd. p. lxxxiii ff. 

*) There is considerable truth in the contention of B. L. Mukherji (in Woedrofe, 
Shakti and Shiktas, p. 441 f) that the ocoultism of the Tantras is already foreshadowed 
n the Brahmagas, and that allusions to sexual intercourse play & prominent part in the 
symbolism of the Brahmagas as wel! as in the Tantras, 
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which is the result of carelessness in the worship of the gods and of 
scorning the wife. The second part deale with the relationship between 
teacher and pupil, which is of paramount importance in the Sakti religion. 

The ritual and the Mantras described in this Tantra are not limited 
to the worship of the various forms of Dev! and Siva, but frequently 
also Visnu and his avatüras are referred to. Chapter XX XVI contains 
a reflection on Vignu Trailokyamohana (“the confounder of the triple 
world "). This description is replete with sensual fire : Visnu shines like 
millions of suns and is of supreme beauty. Full of kindness his glance 
rests upon Sri his consort, who embraces him lovingly. She, too, @ 
incomparably beautiful. All the gods and demons and their wives do 
bonour to the lofty, divine couple; but the divine women press around 
Visnu full of the fiery longing of love, and exclaim: “ Be our consort, 
our refuge, O highest Lord!” '? 


The first part ? of the Tantraràja-Tantra bearing the 
proud title “king of Tantras” treats of the Sriyantra, 
the “famous diagram," which consists of nine triangles and 
nine circles cleverly drawn one within the other and each 
one of which has a special mystical significance. By medi- 
tation with the aid of this Sriyantra one attains knowledge 
of the Unity, i.e. the knowledge that everything in the 
world is one with the Devi. The Kalivilása-Tantra,? 
which belongs to the “ prohibited” Tantras, i.e., those which 
are valid not for our age but only for a bygone period, is a 
later text. The attitude adopted towards the Pancatattva 
ritual is very ambiguous indeed. All that we can glean 
clearly from the text is that there were two different schools 
of Saktas, one of which condemned this ritual, while the 
other considered it as compulsory. A few chapters deal 
with Krsna as the lover of Radha, who is identical with the 





1) XXXVI, 35-47, translated by Avalon in the Introduction, p. 61 ff. 

*) This one alone (Part I, Chapters I-XVIII) has been published by M. Lakgmana 
Ghéstrt in Tantrik Texte, Vol. VIII, 1918. 

*) Ed. by Parvati Charapa Tarkatirtha in Tantrik Texts, Vol. VI, 1917. One chapter 
contains a Mantra in a dialect which is ^ mixture of Assamese and East Bengali, another 


contains Mantras with the words written backwards. 
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goddess Kali. The Jninürnava-Tantra" deals with the 
various kinds of Tantra ritual and the meditations on the 
various forms of Devi. The Kumaüripüjana, the worship of 
young maidens, is described as the highest sacrifice. The 
Sáradáatilaka-Tantra,? written by Laksmapa Desika in 
the llth century, begins with a theory of the Creation and the 
origin of human speech, but treats chiefly of Mantras, 
Yantras, and magic. 


In addition to the actual “revealed’’ Tantras there are 
innumerable manuals on separate branches of Tantric ritual ? 
and great collections compiled from the various Tantras." 
The earliest Nepalese manuscripts of Tantras date from 
the seventh to the ninth century," and it is not very likely 
that this literature originated further back than the fifth or 
sixth century. Even in the latest portions of the Mahabha- 
rata, with their frequent allusions to Itihásas and Puranas, 
there is never mention of Tantras, and the AmarakoSa, among 
the meanings of the word “ tantra” does not give that of a 


1) Published in AASS No. 69, 1912. 

1) An analysis of its contents by A. H. Ewing, JAOS,23, 1902, p. 65 ff. Cf. Farquhar, 
Outline, p. 267. 

3) Thus there are glossaries and dictionaries to explain the mysterious significance 
of the letters, Bijas and Mantras, as well as the Mudrás or positions of the fingera to be 
observed with the Yoga. A fow of these texts (Mantrabhidbina from the Kudrayümals, 
Ekákgurakoga by Porugottamadeva, Bijauighagtu by Bhairava, Mátpkünighagtus by Mahi- 
dhara and by M&dhava, Mudrünighagtu from the Vámakeévara-Tantra) are published by 
A. Avalon, Tantrik Texts, Vol. I, 1913. Cf. also Th. Zecharia, Die indischen WOrterbücher 
(Grundriss 1, 3 B, 1897) para. 27, and Leumann, OC VI, Leyden, Vol. III, p. 589 ff. The 
six centres (cakra) and tho Kupdalini are treated in the Satcakraniripana from the 
Sritattvacintamani by Pürpànanda Svimi and the P&üduküpafcaka, both published by 
Tárün&tha Vidydratna in Tantrik Texts, Vol. 11, 1913 and translated into English by A. 
Avalon, The Serpent Power, 2nd. ed, Madras 1024. 

*) Thus the Tantrasamuccaya, very popular in Malabar, written by Nüárüyapa 
of the Jayanta-mangala family of N, Travancore about 1426 A.D., published by T. Capas 
pali Sastri in TSS Nos. 67 and 71. 

*) A Kubjik&mata-'Tautra is said to date from the 7th century, and a Niévüsatattva- 
Samhité from the 8th century. A Parameévaramata-Tantra was written in 858 A.D. Cf, 
Haraprasüd, Report I, p. 4. 
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religious book." Neither do the Chinese pilgrims as yet 
mention the Tantras. In the seventh and eighth centuries 
they began to penetrate into Buddhism, and in the second 
half of the eighth century Buddhist Tantras were translated 
into Chinese ? and in the ninth century into Tibetan also. 
The fact that the worship of Durga, which plays so great a 
part in the Tantras, harks back to the later Vedic period,” 
does not prove that Tantrism and the Tantras are of an 
equally venerable age. There is no doubt that this goddess 
and her cult do unite traits of very different deities, Aryan 
as well as non-Aryan. Itis probable, too, that the system 
of the Tantras adopted many characteristics from non-Aryan 
and non-brahmanical cults." On the other hand, some 
essential traits of the Tantras can be found as far back as in 
the Atharvaveda, as well as in the Brahmanas and U panisads. 
Saktism was prevalent from the twelfth to the sixteenth 
century in Bengal especially among the aristocracy, and 
even at the present day its adherents are to be found not in 





‘) Amarakoga III, 182 gives for tantra the meaning siddhanfa, which is really “a 
system of doctrines" in general, and not a particular class of texts. Cf. Wilson, Works, 
I, 250. The other Kotas, too, give all kinds of meanings for tantra, but not tbat of the 
sacred book of a sect. When mantra and tantra are mentioned side by side (Ahirbudhnya- 
Samhita XX, 5; Paficatantra, text. simpl, ed. F. Kielhorn I, v. 70; DasekumGracarita 
II, NSP edition, p. 81; mudráütantramantra-dhy&nüdibhil), tantra means “ magic rite," 
and mantra '*incantation." The passage iu the Da&akum. probably presnpposes a know- 
ledge of Tantras. Dandin, however, did not live earlier than the 7th century A.D. The 
Bhágavata-Purüpa (IV, 24, 62; XI, 3, 47 f, 5,28; 31) isthe first work to mention the 
Tantras as a class of works apart from the Veda. = 

*) According to L. Wieger, Histoire des croyances religieuses et des opinions philo- 
sophiques eu Chine, Faris 1917 (quoted by Woodroffe, Shakti and Shåkta, p. 119 f.), as 
early as in the 7th century. ltis not likely that the nigamas mentioned side by side 
with the nmírghantw in Lalitavistara XI! (ed. Lefmann, p. 156) are identical with the 
Tantras known as “ nigamn," us is the view of Avalon (Principles of Tantra I, p. xli). As 
in Manu IV, 14; IX, 14, texts of Veda-exegesis are no doubt meant, 

3) Jacobi in ERE V, 117 ff. ! 

*) In the JayadrathaySmala it is said that Parameéávari is to be worshipped in the 
house of a potter or oil-presser (who belong to the lowest castes). Cf. Haraprarad, Report 
I, p. 16; Catalogue of the Darbar Library, Nepal, p. Ixi. 
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the lower castes, but among the educated." On the whole 
the Tantras and the curious excrescences and degenerations 
of religion described in tbem, are not drawn from popular 
belief or from popular traditions either of the aboriginal 
inhabitants or of the Aryan immigrants, but they are the 
pseudo-scientific productions of theologians, in which the 
practice and theory of Yoga and doctrines of the monist 
(advaita) philosophy are seen mingled with the most 
éxtravagant symbolism and occultism. ` 

Neither the Purāņas nor the Tantras make enjoyable 
reading, and this is much more applicable to the latter. 
They are the work of inferior writers, and are often written 
in barbarous and ungrammatical Sanskrit. On the other 
hand neither the literary historian nor the student of religion 
can afford to pass them by in silence; for during centuries 
and even atthe present time these writings are the spiritual 
food of millions of Indians. “The Puranas,” says a learned 
Hindu,” “form an important portion of the religious litera- 
ture of the Hindus, and, together with the Dharmasastras 
and Tantras, govern their conduct and regulate their religious 
observances at the present day. The Vedas are studied by 
the antiquarian, the Upanisads by the philosopher; but every 
orthodox Hindu must have some knowledge of the Puranas, 
directly or vicariously, to shape his conduct and to perform 
the duties essential to his worldly and spiritual welfare." 
Whatever also may be our opinion of the literary, religious 
and moral value of the Tantras, the historian of Indian 
religion and culture cannot afford to neglect them, and from 
the point of view of comparative religion; too, they contain 
valuable material. 





1) The present-day Saktas are probably for the most part such as will bave none 
of the Paficatattva ritual. At any rate I was assured in Kashmir that the Saktas there 


all abhor rites of this nature. ^ 
1) N. Mukhopüdhy&ya in the Introduction to his edition of the Kürma-Pur&ga (Bibl 


Ind.), P. xv. 


L- 





CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


5 1. 1 read more the. 
L 4 " But there. 
38 " 19 ^" seventh for tenth. 
48 note 1 add: ZHeraprasüd Sastri (Ind. Hist. Qu. I, 
/. 1925, p. 204 f.) thinks that it is not 4 
Sanskritised vernacular, but “the spoken 
language of N. India." 


49 note 1, l. 1 read Apabhraméas see H. 


58, 55 etec., to 71 the head line should be “ Vedic Litera- 
ture” instead of “ Introduction.” 
59 1. 9 read I and X for I to X. 
6^ note 1, l. 3 read ZII for ZIT. 
EN =. | w Bi. MITES 
e8 " 931.5 " nmadistuts. 
71 1. 14 read therefore for moreover. 
76 " 4 " already  " soon. 
81 note 2, l. 2 read storm-gods. 
95 " 1 should be note 2 on p. v7, l. 21. 
99 1. 20 read ? for ~ 
note 1, l. 1 read Tapas for Tapas. 


100 notes, l. 2, after V, p. 356, add: Metrical Transla- 


tions from Sanskrit Writers, p. 188 f. 


102 ^" 4,1. 4 read Oldenberg for Oldenburg. 
117 line 7 from below, read Vac for Vac. 
190 ^" 1,1. 2 read Calika- Upanisad. 


" 9 ]. 8 after 1856 add: second edition by Max 
Lindenau, Berlin, 1924. 


131 1. 5 from below read spell for verse. 


LR jf " apacit " apakit. 


132 ll. 3, 6 read apaci! for apa kit. 
134 1.2 read indicate " indicated, 
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2. 


e 


€. WE wan" 


138 


154 


160 
163 
167 
179 


187 
188 
190 
194 
201 
215 
222 
225 
232 


235 
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l. 13 read conceptions of for conception. 
152 note 1 the Greek quotation is hopelessly wrong. 
" 1 add at the end of the note: ZB VI, 1924-25, 


ll. 12 and 13 T 


p. 48 ff. 

l. 6 read grhyakarmant. 

" 18 ^" Samaveda-Samaita. 

ll. 13,15,16 read Uhagaina, Uhyagana. 

E. 14 " Ayu for Ayu. 

note 5, ]l. 1, read Satapatha for Satapatha. 
note 3, ” bráhman for brahman. 
notes, line 1, "^ brahmán for brahman. 

]l. 19 "  Sankhayana. 
note, l. 6 " Bharadvaji for Bharadvajo. 
e " ETA f. Tor 247. f. 

E. d ! "  Sunahsepa for Sünahsepa. 
ls 2 " another for other. 

io SE " Sandilya for Santlilya. 

l 16 " Aéramas for Aśram as 
note 1, l. 7 " Fick for Pick. 

| Bae 12 " UInde for l, Inde. 


Taittiriya- Upanisad and Maha- 
Narayana- Upanisgad. 


note 1, 1. 4. "  Friedlaender for Friedlander. 

l. 13 ” this for thus. 

note 3, |. 3 "  Oldenberg for Oldenburg, and 
brahman for brahman. 

note, |. 3 "  phlegma for the Greek word. 


note 3 Add.: E. W. 


Hopkins, Ethies of India, New 
Haven 1924, p. 63ff. 


note 2, l. 5 read Brahmanas for Brah sans. 


id 


" 
" 
" 


1,1.3 " Proc. II OC for Proc. SOC. 
1,1.4 " Proc IOC for Proc. FOC. 
1. ” 17” and g. 


1. 20 put the inverted commas (") after achiene- 
ments. 


Cw wu uv wv * '" 


2] vy * 
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302 1.6 read Sunahéepa. 
302 note 4 read 194 f. 
308 note 2, 1. 1 read Proc. IOC. for Proc. FOC. 
312, note 1,1. 2 read A pastambiya. 
L S "  Srautasütra. 

SIn ^" LL 8 "  Ftihasa. 

LL B 
5 


316, ^" from below, read Winfernitz. 


aln T l. read seine for scine. 
319, "  1l,linel, ^" traced in for traced. In 
820, ~ l. ” H. Jacobi. 


322. ll. 5 and 3 from. below, read Santanu for Santanu. 
322, note 9,1. 2 read vivydsa. 


l. 3 " emrtah, cf. 

324, 1. 17 ” spake for spaken. 

394. note 1, l. 2 from below, read saechsischen for 
sdchsischen, 

320, l. 5 read men for man, 

827, 1. 6 " parts”. 

327, note 1, lina 1 " Kasari for Kisori. 

1. 4 from below, read 1924 for 192ff. 
829, l. 4 read Süntanu for Santanu. " 


334, l. 2 from below, " Pajicalas for Pancalas. 
315, 1. 12 from below, " Yudhisthira. 
349, 1. 9 from below, " Nahusa for Nahusa. 


359, l. 13 " days’ for day's. 
368, 1. 8 " of for os. 
376, note 1, 1l. 6 "  Porzig for Perzig. 
379, 1. 19 " Sarmistha for Sarmistha. 
2, 1. 5. ut inverted commas (") after 
Com " Mahabharata. 
386, note l read diospyros for diespyros. 
sso. " 2,18 " 8. for S. 
i 1. 3 "  Brahman- for Brahman- 
397, 113 " Savitri for Savitri. 


note 4,1. 8 Yudhisthiro, 
Ti 








S 
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F. 410, note 3,1. 6 read Franke for Francke. 
" 413, last line, the reference is to note 1 on 
page 414. 
~“ 417, note 2, 1. 2 read Jinistic for Jainistic. 
" 418, " ,line 1 " Uttaradhyayana. 
XX " 13 " ercellence for excetlence. 
" 431, "1,1. 2 from below, read Garbe for Carbe. 
" 439, 1.7 read disfigured for mutilated, 
l. 16 Samkhya for Samk^ya. 
note 1, line 1 " ate for ten. 
" 440, ” 3,lastline ^" epic for epics. 
" AB 7.1, add: and into English by Manmatha 
Nath Dutt, Calcutta 1897. 
" 444, note 3 read Prthuüpakhyana. 
” 447, 1.14 " cowherd for cowhard. 
" .449,1.3 " Sisupala, 
" 450,1.6from below ” Naraka for Nikumbha. 
" 453, note 1 "  Adhy. 278: lévarastuti. Adhy. 
279 and 281 : Fisnustotra. 
"v8 ” Hamsa for Hamsa*. 
" 470,1. 2from below ^"  Sankhàyana-Srautasütra. 
" 471, lines 10, 13, 16. " Tipitaka for Tripitaka. 
" 471, note 3, 1. 2 "  erlent for ertents. 
" 472, 1. 4 " Yudhitthila. 
1. 5 "  Dhatareítha., 
note 4, 1. 6 dms 
" 413,1. 4 " of for with. 
1. 8 "  Aévalayana for A$valàyana. 
" 479, note 3, line 1 " Griffith for Crifith. 
" 480... 2,4. 0 " below, p. 508f. 
" 487, line 11 " Sarpanakha, 
" 489, 1. 4 " monkeys for monkey. 
" 492, 1. 30 " Mf. for 4ff. 
" 607, 1.15 " Gandhari. 
" p11,1.7 from below ”  Jinistic for Jainistic, 
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P. 512.1. 8 read that for hat. 
" . 5812, note 2, 1. 9 "  Pànini and Pataüjali. 
"41D T B "e 2 Y 
"BIB, " 2 After Urvaéi read (cf. T. Michelson, 
JAOS 29, 284 f.) 
” 629, 1. 20 read Paméanucarita. 
l. 21 ” dynasties,” viz. ‘the 
" 627, note 2 " to for te. 
"DIS " 4 " the most clearly for most clearly. 
" b40, ” 1, linel "  Haradatta Sarma. r 
" 5658, "92,1.4 " Vayavtya for Vaiyaviya. 
" 657, 1. 20 " «Purana for - Parana. 
” 662, 1. 28 " the racking torture for racking 
torture. 
" 56€, 1. 7 from below, read poetics for poetry. 
" 576, note 1 "  Jibananda Vidyasagara for Jiba- 


nanda Fidyasagara. 

" Nath for Nath. 
580,1. 1 "  Fisnudharmottara. 
587, note 2, last line " Saiva for Saiva. 
589, 1. 7 read Siva, and Narada (comma after Siva). 
589, note 1, 1. 5 read éhe for £ e. 
589, " 3,1. 6 read Sastitantra. 
590, 1. 4 from below, put comma after Pauskara. 
593, 1. 20 read Prakrti for prakrti. 


Bua ow Ww ww 


Note.—In order not to swell the list of corrections, smaller errors auch sa s for é or 
a for 4, and the like, have not been mentioned in tbe above list, 
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Abbott, J. E., 557 n. 

Abegg. E., 577 n., 580 n. 

Abhbicārikēāņi, 142. 

Saag per" a son of Arjuna, 340, 355f.. 
371, 

POE aria BMC 

Adbhuta-Bráhmansa, 191. 

ee 514 n. 

Adelung, Friedrich, 23 

Bor "nih priest, 161, 163, 169, 171, 183, 
194, 214 f. 

——— 503 n., 578 f. 

Adika.Purüána, 531 n. 

Adikawi, Sdik&vya, 475. 

Adiparvan, 341 be 468 n. 

Adi.Paráos», 533 

Adisvaracaritra, 600 

Aditi, 76 f., 178, 180 f., 449. 

Aditys, 194 n. 

Aditya-Purána, 526, 535 n. 

Adityas, 534. 

Advaita, 579, 606. 

Ady& Kalik&, Kali, 594, 596. 

A and, 465 n. 

Agamas, 586 ff. 

— a ei, 349, 381, 402, 487 n.. 495, 


astya-Samhité, 572. 

ore of - world, s. Yugas. 

Aghoy&, 65. 

Agneya-Purápa, s. Agni-Pur&oa. 

Agni, 75, 80, 88 f., 94 f., 97, 100, 124, 137, 
141, 143, 156 f., 166, 173, 177 f.. 1832, 
194 n., 205, 218, 220 f., 225, 341, 393 f., 
491 n., — a 566, 572 n. 

Mp a » 193, 

ira (Gre-sscrifice), 67, 172, 177, 190, 

209, oo a9 f., 228, 272 f., 

Agni-Pur&ps, 531 f., 566, 572 D., 576, 589n. 

scandy 

Ahinpes, 416, 435. 460, 542, 599 

Abims4, , n. 

Ahirbudbnya 


Ahirbudhny 
Ahura, 78, 196. 
Aitareya-Aragyaka, 162 n., 235, 971, 283, 


302 n. 
Aita: Brühmaga, 51. 185 n., 190 f., 193 
S an. 915 f., 222 n., Des n.. 


935, 302, 871 n., 577 n. 
Aitareya-Upanitad 235 f., 239 n., 241 n., 





363, 
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Aitibasika, 313. 
Aiyar, B. V. Kameévara, 295 Ds,» 208 n., 
308 n 


Ajasràgi, 1 

atio. 9 253, 524. 

Aj&tasattu, 474. 

Ajigarta, a rgi, 213 f. 

Akhy&na, 100 f., 208, 211, 214, 215 n., 218. 
311 f., 314, 400 n. , 470 f., 508, 518, 533, 
563 n. ; A. hymns, 100-108 ; s. Ballads. 

Akhyánavidas, 226 n. 

Alamküras, 461, 476. 

Albers, A. Christina, 399 n. 

Albérüni, 29, 426, 462 n., 526, 531 n- 580. 

Alexander the Great, 27 f., 74, 292, 465. 

All-gods, 218 ; s. Viáve devas. 

AmarakoSa, 13, 522 n., 604, 605 n. 

Amazons, 584. 

Ambik&-khanda, 571 n. 

Ambas, 137. 


| Amit&bba, a Buddha, 440. 


Amrtabindu-U panigad, 242 n. 
Amrtanüdsa.Upanigad, 240 n. 
Amulete, 136, 138, 143, 590. 
Anandatirtha, s. Madhva. 
Anasüy&, 564 f. 
Anatomy, 601. 
Ancestor-worship, 148, 160, 

Srüddhas. 
Ancestral sacrifices, s. Sr&ddhas. 
Ancient High Indian, 41 f., 46. 
Andhakas, 443. 
Andbakavadha, 450 n. 
Andhrabhrtyas, 552. 
Andhras, 524, 575. 
Ahgada, 489, 492. 
— 58, 120, 178; -— Atharraveda, 126 


A | 
Anila- Pasian: 631 n 
Animal —— 05, 172, 272 
Aniruddha, 44 9, 451 f. 
Anquetil du Perron, 19 f., 175 n., 241 n. 
Anuglt&, 425, 438. 
An ramanls, 57 f., 216, 286 f., 301. 
An a-Parvan, 424, 467 n, 
wen aed 61, 181, ! : 
Anuvamlatiokes ( 20, E verses), 376, 


—— 
petatwitusFemiputven, 423 n. 


577s s. 
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© 
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Apas, 75. 

Apastamba, 191 n., 278, 299. 

Apastamba-Paribhüwisütras, 277 n. 

A pastamba-Sambit4, 170, 

Apastambiya-Dharmasitra, 168, 232 n., 269, 
277 f., 519, 567. 

pastambiya-Grhyasütra, 277, 312 p. 

Ápastambiya-Kalpasütra, 277. 

pastambiya-Srautasütra, 215 n., 277 n. 

Apastambiya-Sulvasütra, 277 n. 

Aphorisms, (maxims, gnomic poetry,) 2, 320, 
377 f., 380, 406, 424, 441 f., 459, 485 f 
497, 504. 

Aprisüktas, 94, 148. 

Apsaras, 78, 103 f., 134 f., 209, 380, 390, 
393, 480, 534, 640; s. Urva*i-legend. 

Arapis, 90, 179 n. 

Arapyagüána, 167. 

Arapya-künpda, 486. 

Arapyakas, 42, 53 f.. 56, 167, 225.247, 261, 

38, 271, 289, 292, 302, 325. 

Arbman, E., 77 n. 

Architecture, 580. 

Arcika, 164 f. 

Ardbamágadhi, 48. 

Ardbanürisvara, 535, 602. 

Arhatas, 574 n. 

Arithmetic, 4. 12. 

Arjuna, 329-374, 401, 426 ff., 436 f., 456, 
458, 472, 502, 505, 507, 584; name of 
Indra. 470. 

Arjunamiéra, 468 n. 

Arnold, Edwin, 383 n., 427 n. 

Arnold, E. V., 63 n. 

Arrowsmith, R., 72 n. 

ne i -Brāb 286 

a- mana, n. 

Argeyakalpa, 279, 284 n. 

Artabbá a, 258. 

Artha, 326, 424 n. 

Arthavüda, 202, 208. 

Arupi, a priest, 231 n. ; s. Udd&laka Aruni. 

Aruni. Upanişad, 234 n. 

Aryaman, 108. 

Aryans, 63, 68, 64, 233. 

Aryástava, 446 n. 

Asüdha S&vayasa, 202. 

Asat, the on-existent, 124, 

1 


Ascetic, ascetics, 53, 212 n., 231, 233, 392, 
406 n. ; ascetic morality, 350 n., 411, 413, 
417, 429, 460; ascetic poetry, 320 f., 
379, 405, 408, 410, 422, 459, 474, 530. 

Asceticism, 201, 212, 380 n , 417, 423, 598. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 11. 

Asoka, 28, 31, 309, 474 n-, 511. 

Aéramas, stages of life, the four, 232 f., 

276, 418 
550, 559, 571, 582. 589, 597. 

— — esr 
amavüsikaparvan, n. 

A —* ry p, 813, I e n. 

Astr o! + ' L 51 * . 

Asti ogy a 4. 12, 56, 226, 268, 288 f., 309, 


150, 224, 
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n. 493, 523, 535, 539 n., 540, | 
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[A 5 5, 517, 580; and age of Veda, 294- 
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Beer, — 7B, 196 f., 207, 224, 379, 450 
Aévaghoga, 241 n., 464 n., 490 n , 512 ff. 
A$valüyana, 271, 284, 473. 
A*val&yana-Grhyasütra, 160 n., 214 n., 279, 
312 n., 314 n., 471. 
Aévaláyana-Srautasütra, 279. 


| A$vamedha, s. Horse sacrifice. 


Aévamedhikaparvan, 372 n., 584, 586. 

Afvapati Kaikeya, 231, 

ASvatth@man, son of Drogas, 330, 365, 367 ff. 

Aévins, 76 f., 94, 107, 157, 173, 176, 179 f., 
305 n., 330, 390 If. 

Atharvan, magic formula, 54, 120, 156 ; fire- 
priest, 119 f. 

Atharvüáütgirasab, 120. = 

Atharvapr&yascittini, 281 n. 

Atbarvasirae.Upanigad, 241. 

Atharvaveda, A.-Samhitá, 42, 54, 56, 111, 
118, 119-158, 159, 162 n., 163, 182 f., 
195 f., 198, 242 f., 245, 268, 276, 280 f., 
284, 286 n., 306 n., 313 f., 318, 470, 
518, 605; language and metre, 42, 122; 
prose in the A., 121 [.; translations, 
119 n.; date, 122 f., 195, 290 ; cultural 
conditions, 123 [.; religion and mytho- 
logy. 124; sacredness 125 f.; name, 119 
f.; spells for healing of diseases, 129- 
137; prayers for health and long life, 
136; benedictions, 136 f., 159; expiatory 
spells for cleansing from guilt and sin, 
137 f. ; spells for restoration of harmony, 
138; magic songs referring to marriage 
and love, 139-142, 159; curses and 
exorcisms, 142-146 ; magic songs for the 
king, 146 f. ; exorcisms in the interest 
of the Brahmans, 147 f.; songs and 
charms composed for sacrificial purposes, 
148 f.; theosophical and cosmogonic 
hymos, 149-158, 227; Bráhmanas of the 
A., 190; Upanigads of the A., 237-245; 
A. and Kausikasütra, 250. 

Atharvaveda-PariSigtas, 281. 

Atharvaveda- Prátiéákhya-sütra, 284. 

Atharvavediyapafcapatalikà, 286 D, 

Atharvaveda. Upanisada, s. Atharvaveda. 

Athravans, 119 f. 

Atmap, 229, 231, 247 f., 421, 636, 549, 579, 
600; and Brahman, 247 if.; etymology, 
249. 

Atri, a rei, 57, 445. 

Aufrecht. "heodor, 21, 23, 119 pn., 140 n., 
154 n., 164, 190 n., 397 n., 517 n.,53l n., 
537 n., 545 n., 555 n.. 565 n., 567 n., 
572 n., 575 n., 5852 n., 584 n., 592 n, 

Avalokite$vara. 564 n. i 

Avalon, Arthur, 592 and notes to 587, 593- 
506, 598-600, 602.605 ; s. Woodroffe. 

Avantivarmap, 426. * 

Avatüras, s. Vigou, Siva. 

Avesta, 41 n., 76, 78, 119, 308 f. 

Avimuktamühütmya, 576. 

Ayasthünga, 225, 

Ayodhyi-Kig¢a, 451. 

Ayurveda, 313 n. 

Ayusyáni süktüni, 135. 
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Bádar&yana, 265. 

Babhvrca-Brüábmana, 191 n. 

Baines, A., 315 n. 

Baka, a giant. 333 f., 347. 

Baladeva or Balarima or Rams with the 
ploughshare, 336, 340, 367, 374, 446 f., 
449.451. 

Baladevühnika, 451 n. 

Bsladevamühütniyskathana, 449 n. 

Bálakápda, 479. : 

BAlüki, s. Güárgya Bàláki. 

Balarama, s. Baledeva. 

Bali and Prahlada, 425. 

Ballads, ballad poster. 102 f., 119 n., 814, 
400 n., 506, 508, 516 f., s. Akhyüna. 

Baoa, 40, 311, 438, 451, 463, 526, 553, 565 


t m. 

Bápayuddbha, 451 n. 

Baodhu = Brabmana, 188 n. 

Banerjes, K. M., 559 n., 591 n. 

Bard poetry, 318, 377, 379, 387, 397, 521, 
528, 530. 

Bariaam and Joasaph, 409. 

Barnett, L D., 427 n., 458 n., 132 n., 433n. 

Barret, Le Roy Carr, 121 n. 

Barth Auguste, 34 n., 59 n., 68 n., 70 n., 
102 n., 238 p., 206 n., 316 n., 374 n., 
491 n., 452 n., 512 n., 514n., 517 n., 
536 n., 549 n., 591 n. 

Barua, Benimadhab, 239 n., 246 n., 247 n., 
258 n. 

Battle-chants, 146. 

Battle charm, 109 f. 

Baudbüyana, 278, 299. 

Baudh&yana-Dbharmasütrs, 234 n., 241 n. 

Baudhüáysna-Grhyasütra, 277 n. 

Baudháyana-Kalpasütra, 271 n.. 277. 

Baudháysna.Pitrmedhasütra, 231 n. 

Baudháyana-Srautasütra, 105 n., 
277 n., 298 n., 319 n. 

Baudhüyana-Sulvasütra, 277 n. 

Baumgartner. A., 477 n. 

Baynes. H., 237 n., 235 n. 

Beal, «s 24 n. 

Belloni.Filippi, F.. 579 n. 

Belvalkar, 8. K.. n. 

Bendall, C., 571 n. 

Benedictions, 107, 136 f., 146, 159. 

Benfey, Theodor, 2, 407 and notes to 163. 
359, 868, 406, 409 f., 445, 585. 

Beng4li, £0. 

—— Abel, 59 n., 77 n. 

Besaot, Annie 427 n., 438. 

Betham, G. K.. 572 n 






epa TH —— M., 242 n. 

Bhaga, 94, d 

— iu, 11, 15 f., 363 n., 425-439, 
441, .457, 460, 542, 557, 566, 574, 


592 n., 5 hl 
— i . 425 Nes 554. 
ato Bajirkm Rümkrishna, 154 Dn., 






n., n., 
644, 545 n., 647 n., 





541, 542 Des 
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540 n., 553 n., 584-557, 572 n.. 573 n., 
578, 586, 587 n., 605 n. 

Bhägavata religion, 457. 

Bhagavatas, 304 n., 426, 437 M., 460, 554, 
585 n 

Bhagawan, Swami Achintya, 241 n. 

Bhagwaddatta, 286 n. 

Bhaigajyáni, 129. 

Bhairava, 604 n. 

Bhairavas, 574 n. | 

Bhakti, 431, 433, 435, 437, 439, 525, 559, 
58 


6. 

Bhaktimürga, 601. 

Bhakt.Màla, 585 n. 

Bhandarkar, D. R., 437 n., 524 n., 565 n., 
567 n. 

Bhandarkar, R. G., 40 n., 46 n., 69 n., 237 
n.. 241 n., 245 n.. 295 n., 306 n., 428 n., 
435 n.. 437 n., 438 n., 439 n., 458 n., 
463 n.. 464 n., 467 n., 505 n., 512 n., 517 
n., 554 n.. 556 n. 674 n. 579 n.,.584 n., 
588 n.. 501 n., 592 n. 

Bhanumati, 450. 

Bhünumatiharaga, 450 n. 

Bharadvá*a, a r3i, 57. 

Bhüradvája, 277 f., 285. 

Bhüradváüja-Siks5, 285, 286 n. 

Bharata, the king, 317, 376, 377 n., 453, 
470, 540; Bh.—legend 548 f. 

Bharata, brother of Rama, 481.487, 493, 508, 

Bharata, 317 n.. 325, 376, 453, 471, 473 f., 


514. 
Bharatas, Bháratas, 317 f., 328 f., 443. 
Bharatavarga, 548. 
Bhartrhari, 9, 18, 486 n. 
Bháüsa, 344 n., 362 n. 
Bháts, Bhátas, 315 n., 523 n. 
Bhattacharya Rasik.al, 499 n. 
Bhattacharya, Vidbushekhara, 601 n. 
Bbava, 137. 
Bhavabhüti, 477. 
Bhavisyaparvan, 452, 464 n. 
Bhavisya/t/.Purüoa, 519, S23 n., 
531 f., 667, 572 n. 
Bhavigyottara-Purága, 567. 
Bhima, 329.374. 885, 425, 471, 507. 
Bhigma, 329, 338, 311, 343 f., 355, 357 M., 
371, 395, 406, 492 f., 468. 
Phigmaka, 449. 
Bhigmaparvan, 359 n. 
Bboja, king of Dhar, 40. 
Bhojaka, 567. 
Bhrgu, a rei, 301, 394, 542 f. ; Bhrgus, 120 n. 
Bhrguvistara, 120 n, 
Bhrgvabgirasab, 120 n. 


526 n., 


| Bijanighaptu, 604 n. 


Bijas, 595, 601 f., 604 n. 
Bimbisára, 474, 524. 


Bloch, Tbh., 278 n. | 
Bloomfield, Maurice, 110, 144, 146, 301 and 
notes to 69, 72, 102, 1 . 121, A 1-183, 
185, 140-142, 149, 151 f., 154, 168, 190, 
280 f., 313, 406, 618, 









Bodas, M.R., 243 n. 
hazkói, 304, 306. 

Bö tlingk, Otto, 22, 
499 n. 

Bolling, G. M. 281 n. 

Books, written, 33 f. 

Bopp, Franz, 16 f., 327 n., 382, 394 


399 n. 

Bose, Bhib Chunder, 399 n., 565 n. 

Boxberger, R., 327 n., 409 n., 427 n. 

Bradke, P. v., 278 n. 

Brahinacáürin, 154, 233, 273. 

Brabinadatta, 445 n., 450. 

Brahmagita, 571. 

Brabmagupta, 580. 

Brabma]álasutta, 471 n. 

Brahmakaivarta-Purága, 567. 

Brahma-Khagpda, 541 n., 568, 

Bráhma-marriage, 598. 

Brahman, philosophical term, 150 f., 154 f., 
175, 183 f., 186, 223 f.. 233, 241, 244. 
247 f., 253 f., 258, 260 f.. 264, 268, 363 
n., 380, 416, 434, 436, 628, 537, 568, 593, 
595, 507, 599, 601; etymology, 247 f.; 
sacrifice to the Brabman. 273. 

Brahman, the god, 31, 36, 55, 174, 193 Nas 
259, 341. 354, 360, 394 f.. 451, 452 n., 
476, 480, 492, 495, 532 f.. 537 1., 512 fi., 
549, 551, 560, 562, 569, 572 n., 573, 578, 
581, 587 n., 589, 593. 

Brahman, the high priest, 160 f., 


441 n., 418 n., 


B4. 
Brühmapa/one who knows tbe Brahman/, 
n.; s. Brahmans. 

Brahmapas, 42, 46, 53 f., 56 f., 62, 70 n., 
101, 121, 126, 167, 171, 173, 183, 184 n., 
187-225, 226 f., 233 f., 248, 259, 265, 301 
f.. 309, 317, 522, 602, 605; meaning of 
the word, 187f., 269 n.; period of 
development of B. literature, 195 f., 201, 
092 f., 295 f.. 302, 306 n.; religious and 
social conditions, 196.201; science of 
sacrifice, 161, 189, 105, 208, 225 M., 261; 
their contents, ff.; narratives, 
mythe and legends, 103 f., 208 f., 226, 
311, 317, 390 f., 394, 461, 470 f., 518, 
561 n., 578 n. ; creation legends, 219 f. ; 
B. and Árrgyakas. 233 f.. 236, 261, 268 ; 
B. and Sütras, 270 M., 278 n., 282, 294; 
Upanigads in B., 235, 302 n. 

Brahmapaspati, 100. : 

Brehmáügpda.Purápa, 523 n., 531 f., 553 n., 
572 n., 578 f. 

Biahmanical myths and legends, 321, 387- 
405, 410, 444, 459, 474, 450, 496, 504, 


521. 
Brahmanism, 655, 291 f., 804, 517, 697; 
brahmanical morality, 411. 
Brahmans/brahmins, priestly caste/, 32, 42, 
88, 109 eN 125 m 147 E. 52. 160, 198 f.. 
d 918 f., 227 f., 230 





f., 246, 253, © 
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— on en ype 454 n., 526 n., 


L f., 533-836, 572 n. 
Brabma-Sphuta-Biddhá&nta, 580. 
Brabmavaivarta-Purápa, 397 p., 522 n., 

531 f., 533 p., 541 n., 667-569, 572 n. 

Brahméásarta, 196. 

Brahmaveda , 162 n. 

Brahmodya, 183, 228, 352. 

Brahmo Samáj, 20, 438. 

Brandea, G., 7. 

— le aa aa 620., 1850., 194, 
229, 2310.. f.. 2390., 2410., 2416n 
2530., 2560., 257n., 258-260, 
363n. 

Brbadaéva, 381. 

Brhadbrahina-samhitá, 590. 

Brhaddewatá, 1050., 286f., 289n. 

Brhaddharma-Purágpa, 531n., 5!3n., 
680m. 

Brhadvisnupurána, 6450. 

Brbannal&á, 354f. 

Brhannürad!ya-Purága, 557.559. 

Brbaspati, god, 100, 1580, 405o., 

533. 

Brhaspati, author of a law-book, 

Niti of B., 425. | 

Brhat, a melody, 153, 167, 181. 

Brhati, 62. 

Brhatkath&, 49. 

Brockhaus, 462n. 

Bruce, Charlea, 3430. 

Brune, J., 164n. 

Brunnbofer, H., 74n., 307. 

Bücher, | = llin., 

Buddha, 7, 47, 52, 201, 236, 310, 314, 320, 

440n., 474, 486n.. 510f., 521, 557, 582. ; 

B. legeud, 490n.; B.-ballads and epic, 

5 


+? 


264n., 
5580., 


425, 
519n. ; 


08. 

Buddhacarita, 490n., 512f. 

Buddhiam, 24, 27f., 51f., 201, 231, 258, 265, 
292, 303, 4llin., 405, 474, 508f., 516, 
558n., 589n., 52, 605. 

Buddhist literature. 18, 21, 24, 27, 29, 33, 
96, 39, 47, 51, 101f., 126, 201. 220n., 
263, 303, 353n., 409, 410n., 486n., 508, 
510f., 516, 518, 524, 585, 5971. ; and the 
epics, 353n., 414, 471-473, 511; canon, 
32. 473, 510; B. Sanskrit literature, 47 ; 


B. Mabhüyáüna texts, 34, 0525, S640.; 
B. Stories, 338n., 407, 409, d4lin.; 
s. Jütaka; B. Tantras, 605; B. dia- 


logues, 404; s. Tipitaka? : 
Buddhists, 27, 47f., 55, 125, 231, 2640., 
314, 380n., 405, 409, 417, 422, 459, 463, 
473f., 512f., 551, 558; missionaries in 
China, 29. 
Rühler, Georg. 24, 31, 340., 40, 45n., 243n., 


906n. 999f., 303f., 384n., 463n., 51Un., 
526n., 627n., 567n,, 580n,, 583n. 
Burial, 82o., U5f., 282: s. Funeral 


rites. 

Bürk, Albert, 277n. | 
Burnell, A. C., 167n.. 192n., 2400n.. 280n., 
?B6n. 

Burnouf, Eugène, 20f., 5170., 521n., 5230., 
528n., 531n., 655n., 556, 5660, 


- 
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uar ^ 594I., 598, 601, 604n.; cakrapüj^, 


94n. 

Caland, W., 9n., 13n., 19n., 96n., 102n. 
105n., 163n., l66n., 167n., 169n., 170n. 
190n., 191n., 192n., 272n., 2740., 277n. 
278n., 2790., 280n., 231n., 284n., 288n. 
298n., 3190., 384n., 523n., 565n., 580n. 

Caleb, C. C., 427n. 

Cambodia, 464. 

Campi, 101. 

C , 691. 

Caodakaufika, 561n. 

Candi, 565n. 

Cagdim&hütmya, 565n. 

Candi-Cagdiká-Purána, 552. 

Caudisataka, 565n. 

Candradeya, 583. 

Candragupta (Maurya), 28, 474, 524. 

Candragupte I (Gupta dynasty), 524. 

Candrab&sopSkhyana, 585f. 

Cariyüpitaka, 409n. 

Carpenter, J. E., 428n. 

Cartellieri, W., 316n., 463n. 

Cary&, 588. 

Castes, 66, 123, 198, 218, 241n., 269, 275, 
415, 423, 523, 535, 539n., 540. 550, 559, 
5667, 571, 582, 589, 591f. 

Cattle, s. Cow. 

Caturüdhy&yik&, 284n. 

— (sacrifice of the seasons), 172, 
190, , 2721, 

Chanda, R., 505n. 

Chandas, 168n., 268n. 

Chandoga, 168n. 

Ch&ndogys-Upanigad, 54,  162n., 1865n., 
999n., 930n., 231n., 233n., 235f., 241n., 
$42n., 24in., 245, 248n., 250n., 255u., 
257n.. 260n., 313n., 363n., 457, 557n., 
518n. 

Charms, s. Magic. 

Charpentier, Jarl. 102n., 106n.. 1lln., 
113o., 154n., 211n., 312n., 313n., 38Un., 
418n., 509n. 

Chattopidhyaya, K., 206n. 

Chavannes, Ed., 513n., 585n. 

Chézy, A. L., 15f., 376n., 534n. 

Chinese pilgrims, 29, 605. 

Chiromancy, 577. 

Christian Eucharist. 440; mystics, 
431n.; influence, 206, 431n. 

—— 575, 601; of Indian litera- 
ture, 25-30, 290f. 


Cirakürin, 413. 

Circle, s. Cakra. 

Citráógada, 322, 329. 

Citr€igsdé and Arjuna, 339. 

Clemen, C., 307n. | 

Colebrooke, Henry Thomas, 12f., 16, 19, 40, 

99n., Aln., 556. 

—— —— ems — —— 
1319-1585240, 424, 523, 537. 
580. 


ID, S. * 
Cow, if., 153f., 181, 194, 221, 404. 


266, 


— = 





Cowell, E. B., 235n., 2380., 490n, 

Creation (legends), 98ff., 208, 218-225, 945, 
494, 444, 452, 520, 522, 529, 534, 586l., 
539. 546, 554, 558f., 5670., 572, 5741., 
580, 588f., 601, 604. 

Crooke, W., 478n.. 535n., 586n. 

Cüliki-Upanigad, 120n., 240n., 242n. 

Cunha, J. G. da, 571». 

Curses, 125, 228, 140, 142-146, 182, 

Cyavana, S908., 402. 


Dahimann, Joseph, 313o., 3160., 440n., 
459f., 471n. 

Dakga, 444, 533, 551, 576. 

DakginS, priestly fee, 114, 148, 160, 175, 
181, 188, 199. 

Daks$igücüra. 5990. 

Dama, 5600. 

Damayanti, s. Nala and D. 

Dámodara II, king of Kashmir, 479. 

Dünadharma, 445, 464. " 

Dünastutis, 114-117. 149, 314. 

Dancing, 4, 448, 580. 

Dandin, 605n. 

Dara Shakoh, Mohammed, 19. 

Darmesteter, J., 374n. 

Daréapürnamsa (new and full moon sacri- 
fice), 172, 190, 202, 272f. 

Das, Abinas Chandra, 308n. 

Das, Bhagavan, 4270. 

Dagsakumracarita, 605n. 

— Dasaratha, 481f., 487, 497, 

Dasaratba-Jütaka, 486n., 508, 509n. 

D&sas, 63, 78. 

Dasgupta, 8., 232n., 247n., 219n., 4300., 
596n. 

Dassara feast, 477. 

Dasyu, 63, 78. 

Datta, Bhagavat, 289p. 

Davids, s. Rbys Davids. 

Davies, John, 427n. 

Death. 97, 174, 221n., 395ff.. 411f., 417ff., 
484f., 553, 566, 577; s. Burial, Funeral 
rites. 

Deussen, Paul, 150, 155f., 236, 246, 2481., 
258, 266 and notes to 45, W9f., 110, 115, 
117f.. 175, 218, 228, 232.934, 238-245, 
247, 327, 995, 414f., 417, 424f., 427, 
439f., 515, 526, 559. 

Devaki, 446, 457. 

Devas, 78,197. 

——— 573f., 576, 581, 591, 593M., 
590ff. 

Devibhügavata-Pur&pa, 531n., 555. 

Desimáühütmya 565. 

Dhammapada, 418n. 

Dhanafijaya=Arjana, 472. 

Dhanvantari, ^ 

Dharma, right and morale, 275, 826, 352, 
406. 422, 424n., 519n., 581, 599; god of 
justice and death, 829f., 353, 974, 390, 


397, 398n., 563f. 
ee 2330., 424, 526n., gln., 


Dharmasütras, 56, 241, 275, 277f., 285. 


Dharmavy4Sdha, 415, 581. 
Dhartar, 534. 

Dbätar, 94, 156f. 
Dhatarattha, 472. 


Dhretadyumna, 335f., 358, 365, 368f. 
Dhrtsrügtra, 315, 323, 329m., 3358, 342f., 
845m., 350f., 356ff., 363, 366f., 370, 373. 


406, 408, 456, 470, 472. 
Dhruva, 206f., 444, 546, 557. 
Dhyina, 596, 602. 
DhySnayogs, 543. 


Dialogue hymna, 100-108, 311; d. between 
father and son, 417, 561; dialogues, 246, 
404, 414f,, 421, 424, 530, 518, 550: s. 


Itibasasamvada. 


Dice, game of, 112f., 172, 342, 65n., 


381, 449. 
Didactic poems, 459. 
Digambara Jains, 525, 538, 551. 
Dike’, 587, 500, 602. 
Dikshit, Sankar B., 298n. 
Dinüra, 4640. 
Dio Chrysostomos, 465n. 
Diseases, 129-137. 
Divination, 4. 
Drühyüyana-Srautasütra, 279 


Drama, 2, 4. 39, 43, 45, 48f., 101f., 3120., 


451n., 177, 507, 512n. 


Draupadi, 334-357, 367-375, 384, 397n., 398, 
425, 472, 502, 507, 560f. ; a, Krona. 


Dravidian languages, 51. 


Drona, 330, 338, 343f., 347, 357f., 363, 365, 


371, 375, 560n. 
Drévaparvan, 3630. 
Drupada, 334m., 356, 358[., 


E 
Dubsanta (Dugyanta), 317, 470. 
Duperron, s. Anquetil du Perron. 


Darga, 446n., 451n,, 467, 533, 53890., 542, 
b65[..568, 570, 571n., 576, 578n.. 59, 


593, 605. 
Durg&máb&átmya, 565n. 
Durgápüj&, 565. 
Durgüstava, 451n. 
Durgistotra, 468n. 


Durjanamukhacapetik4, omahücapetiká, opad- 


mapSduk&, 555n. 
— 549n. 


Duryodhana, 329-375, 406, 455, 
507. , 

Duééasana, 331, 343ff., 361, 363, 366, 
70 


4 * 
Dusyanta = Dubsanta, 376f. 
Dàtaghatotkaca, 362n. 
Dütavükya, 344n. 


Dutt, Manmatba Nath, 327n,, 479n., 544n., 


b55n., 566n., 5760., 5920. 


Datt, Romesh, 327n., 335n., 479n. 


DvüdaSasahasri-Stotra, 506. 


Dwaip&yana, s. Vyiaa. 
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Earth, 87, 94, 187, 161f., 157, 175, 178, 183, 
4941., 615, 670; a. Prtbivi. 

Eckhart, 266. 

Economica, 4. 

Edgerton, Franklin, 119n., 121n., 149n., 

In., 435, 438n. 
Eelsingh, H. F., 191o, 
Eggeling, Julius, 193n., 198n., 2020., 203n., 
4o., 205n., 207n., 209n., 210n., 217n., 
218n., 384n., 514n., 6170., $33n., 635n., 
536n., 544n., 553n., 55tn., 5570., 566n., 
5700., 671n., 5720., 5790., 580p., 5825., 
58in., 589n., 5900., 592n. 

Ebni, J., 1070. 

Ekükgarakosa, 604n. 

Ekaérhga, 400n; s. Unicorn-legend. 

Eknátha, 579. : 

Eliot, Sir Charles, 457n., 458n., 460n., 517n., 
556n., 569n., 587n., 5880., 5920., 593n., 
695n. 

Embryology. 241, 601. 

Encyclopaedia, 566, 576. 

Epic poetry, Epics, 2, 18, 35, 37, 43f., 46, 
48, 101, 103, 226, 291, 300, 311-316, 319, 
$24n., 3345., 497, 506, 552, 587 ; beginnings 
of, 101, 225, 311ff., 324n.; e. in Brábmapas, 
208-218; language of, 44, 46, 461, 5101. ; 
Indian and Greek e. 500; their ago, 
5J2n. ; ornate e, 2f., 512. 

Erotics, 4, 244n. : s. Küimnasástra. 

Eschatology, 215; s. Heaven, Hell. 

Ethics, 2071., 958.260, 319, 352, 406, 415, 
494f., 499, 529, 540, 588, 597; ethical 
maxims s. Aphorisms. 

Etymology, 56, 70, 146, 203, 220, 268. 

Ewing, A. H., 6040. 

Exorciems, 109, 125, 133, 136, 140, 142-146, 
182f.. 273, 388; for Br»hmans, 147f. 

Expiatory ceremonies, s. PrayaScitta. 

Expiatory formulae, 137f. 

Ezour-vedam, Lin. 
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Fables, 2, 6, 101. 320, 4051f. 
Faddegon, B., 435n. 
Fa-Hien, 29. 
Fairy-tale, 2, 320, 405, 107. 
| Farqubar, J. N., 4355., 517o., 529n.. 532n., 
5145n., 554n., 566n., 565n., 568n.,, %9n., 
574n., 5760., 5791n., 588n., 59 0n., 5p92u., 
503n., 604n. 
Fate, 342, 375, s11f., 42 
Fathers, s. Pitaras. 
Fauche, H., 327a., 179n. 
| Fauabdll, V., 40Un.. 413n., 508n. 
Fay, Edwin W., 72n., 376p. 
Felber. x^ WU x 
ick, Richard, n. 
— 173, 181, 193, 205. 
Fire-cult, 90, 119f,, 172n. 
Fire-drill, 179. 
Fire pres, 8. —— 
ire sacrifice, s. Aguinotra. 
— J. F., 28n., 4370., 4740.. 5121., 5230, 


— 910, 394, 396, 541, 575, 


470, 
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Florenz, C. 
Forest bermita - 175. 919n., 231, 284, 255. 
n. 


Franke, R. Otto. aTa., 4lOn., 4150., 5125. 
Friederich. R., 469n. 'Dlán., 578n. 
Friedlaender. —— 235p. 


Fritzsche, R., 

Frog song, 109f. 

"-— ayi S jmna, songs, 95.97, 107, 122, 148, 

Funeral d death ceremonies, 14S, 160, 
+ 193, 972, 311, 566, 677; s. Burial. 

Fürst, A., 230p. 


Gaastra, D., 190n., 270n. 

Gambier-Parry, F. R., 531n. 

Gapapati Sästri, T., 2780., 29790., 604n. 
Gānss, 166, 169. 

Gandbfra, 437. 

yr a 329, 346, 355, 360, 367, 370f., 373, 


Gsndbarvas, 78, 104, 134f., 209, 217f., 259, 
$25, 832, 348, 350, 354, 540. 

Gandbarvaveds, 813n. 

Gapeáa, ^P wis 539n., 566, 568, 570, 573, 


h è a 
— 


Furäņ 
açeša.stotra, 570. 
Gaaga arr g T 64, 123, 328n., 480, 535, 


— eni. V. 663. 
Gatedeabssrantiman, 672. 
Ganges, s. 
anrai. Kisori [ohan, 3270. 

Garbe, Richard, 225, 438 and notes to 121, 
233, 277f., 280, 304, 427, 430f., 433, 4:7, 
439f.. 4571. 

Garbha-Upanigad, 241, 2420. 

Gardabhas, 521. 

Gárgi, 229. - 

Gürgys Báláki, 2450., 253. 

Garuda, 388[., 576. 

a-Pur&oga(Gáüruda-P.), 4540., 
, 916-518, 580. 


Garuda-Upanisad, 240n., 245. 

Garutmat, 100. 

Gaster, M., 585n. 

G&th&s, 47, 211, 214n., 215, 296, 311, 814, 
471, 520, 530; 4. Jütaka ; g- nárüáamsi, 
226. 314, 450. 


Gawdspkdlys Hii ikte 238n. 

uri, 616. 

Gautama, father of Svetaketu, 230. 
Gautama Buddha, s. Buddha. 
Gautama: Dharmasitra, 35, 241n., 519. 
Gautams Hiridromata, 230. 
Gautama-Pitrmedbasdtra, 281n. 


Gautamazmrti, | 
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Gawronski, A., 5613n. 

Gayümübütmya, 554, 578. 

Gayatri, 61, 63, 153, 164, 179ff., 217. 

Geiger, Bernhard, 169n. 

Geiger, Wilhelm, blu. 

Gelaer, J. M. van, 278n. 

Geldner, Karl F., 81, 71, 720., 74, 102a.. 
105n., 209n., 313n. , 445n., 552p 

Genoalogies, 320, 444T., 520, 622f., 5280., 
529. 536f., 551, 554, 560, 566, 570, 5741., 
580. 584; genealogical veraes, a. Anu- 
vaméaslokas, Vaméas. 

Geography, 320, 634, 548, 666, 575, 680; of 
the Veda, 63f., 393, 19¢f., '299f. ;cl the 
epics, 5OTf. 


| Geometry, 4, 275. 


German and Indian, €.8, 1320. 

Gesta Romanorum, 585n. 

Ghata:átaka, 4720. 

Ghatotkaca, 333, 348. 8631. 

Gheyn, J. van den, 431n. 

Gbhora Afigirasa, 457. 

Ghose, Aurobindo. 237n. 

Gildemeister, J., 23n. 

Giles, P.. 304n., 305. 

Gits, s. Biagavadgita. 

Gitagoxindu, 556n., 557p. 

Gité amk&rupirdedah, 654n. 

Grtémbhatmya, 5420. 

Glasenapp. HelinutL von, 18n., 517n. 
nomic poetry, s. Aphorisms, 

— rhyasütra, 160n., 270, 277, 279, 


Gebhilaputra. 281. 

Gobhilya. Parisistas, 231n. 

God, 523, 674; s. Love of God. 

Godabele, N.B.. 686n; 

Goethe, 11, 2000. 

Goloka, 440. 

Gopála — Ratou, 279n. 

Gopatha-Brahmuga. 70n., 190. 

Gorresio, Gaspare, 4790., 498. 

Gospels, s. New Testament. 

Gough, A. E., 247n. 

Govardhana, 441. 

Govindácárya Svimin, A., 6505p., 63n. 

iunc adr o 167. 

Grammar, 3f., & ud 35, 56, 226, 968, B4, 
289, 566, 511. 5 

Grammarians, 32. 3:3, 285. 

Grassmann, H., 71. 

Greeks, 27, 205n., 437, 440, 465, 514, 51.5. 

Grbastha, 222. 

Grhbyakarmáui, 150, 

Grhys-sacri 

Grbya« amgrahaparifigta, 281 

Grbyesitras, 56, 107, 126, 160, 2720., 3980f, 
296, 515. 

Grierson, G. A., 40n., 43u., 47n., 49n., 
6ln., 342n., 431o., 4360., 439n., 440n., 
465n., 468n.,  508n..  B5llin., 612n, 








119, 199131, 187. 141, 144, 
70, 399, 410, 476, 479, daa. 
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Grill, Julius, 119n. 
Grimm, Jacob, 486n. 
Grohmann, J. V., 130n. 
Grtsamada, a r3, 67f. 
Grube, E., 312n. 
Grube, W., 268n. 
Gubernatis, A. de, 383. 
Guyadhys, 49, 514n. 
Gupas, 430, 532. 
Gune, P. D., 70n. 
Guptas, 524, 553. 


Haas, E.. 274n. 

Haberlandt, M., 409n. 

Halévy, J., 304n. 

Halhed, Nathaniel Brassey, 10. 

Hall, F. E., 574n. 

Haulliéa-dances, 448n. 

Hamilton, Alexander, 13f, 15n. 

Hammer, Joseph v.. 409n. 

Ha@sadimbhakop&khy4ns, 4530. 

Hanumat, 848, 385, 477f., 489/1., 501, 509. 

Hanxleden, Johann Ernst, 9. 

Hara= iva, 452n. 

Haraprasáda S4atri, 526n., 571n., 5800., 
5920.. 69380.. 695n., 6506n., 604n., 605n. 

Hardy, Edinund. 176n., 472n. 

Hare, W. L., 429n. 

Hari = Vigou, 444, 452n., 453, 547. 

Harigità, 438n. 

Harihar&tmakastava, 4532p. 

Harilijà, 555n. 

Harisácandra, 211-214. 561. 

Harivaméa, 105, 321, 377n.. 880n., 4070., 
443-4554, 45511 , 460, 464, 467n., 4680., 469. 
472, 477, 502. 503n.; 54ln., a religious 
book 452; a Purüpa. 443f.. 454; H. aod 
Purügoas, 517{., 520, 552[., 557, 566, 575, 
571. 

Harivamía-Pur&oga, 443. 

Harga, 626. 

Harsacarita, 463n., 526. 

Harting, P., 277n. 

Hastings, Warren, 9f. 

Hauer, J. W., 110n., 154n., 2430. 


Haug, Martin, 110n., 118n., 190n., 211n., 
247 


n. 

Hauvette-Bespnault, M., 555n. 

Heaven, h. and earth, deities, 87, 92, 137, 
151f.,-175 ; s. Dyaus ; world or worlds of h. 
348i.. 3741., 381, 497, 532, 534f., 648, 548, 
553, 


3, 6631. 
Hecker, Max F., 249n., 264n., 266n., 2670. 
H 
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i 586n., 556n. 
Her av a a, 853n. s 
Henr + v 118n., 119n., 272n.. 
Heri der, 0, 11, 14. 
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Hertel, Johannes, 102, 3907, and notes to 46, 
68, 105, 237, 242, 248, 312f.. 827, 353, 


Hesiod, 162n. 

Hidimba, 382, 347. 

Hidimba, 382, 348. 

Hillebrandt, Alfred, 77, 79, 84, 305 and 
notes to 16, 59, 71, 74, 76. 86, 109, 105, 
154, 166, 168, 176f., 232, 237, 239, 242, 
247, 271f., 279, 281, 306, 436, 488. 

Hindi. 49f. 

HindostAni, 50. 

Hinduism, 517, 629, 601. 

Hirapyagarbha= Brahman, 5280. 

HiranyakeSipo, 547. E 

Hirapyakesi-Dharmasütra, 278. 

Hirapyskesi-Grbyasütra, 277n. 

Hirapyakesi-Pitrinedhasütra, 281n. 

Hirapyakeli Grautasitra, 2770. 

Hirapyakeblin, Satyág&djha, 2771. 

Hirzel, B., 376n. 

History, 3, 29f.. 529. 

Hitopade$a, 11, 18, 18. 

Hittites, 504. 

Hoffmann, P. Th., lin. | 

Holtzmann, Adolf /BSenior/, 327 f. 379mn., 
881n. 3621., 388n., 399n., 400n., 481n., 


4R6n. 

Holtzmann, Adolf ,/the nephew of the for- 
merj, 462f., and notes to 315f., 861, 883, 
gal. 399, 427, 443, 454, 456-458, 466, 
467, 469, 502, 520, 646, 553, 557, 564. 

Homer, 455n., 465n., 500, 514. 

Hommel, F., 295n. 

Hopkins, E. Wasbbarn, notes to 63, 191, 
296, 303, 816f., 321, 384, 390, 423, 431, 
435-437. 439f., 443, 455f., 458, 460-462, 
464f.. 468. 471, 474, 602, 504, 506, 510, 
617, 520, 553. 

Horti, Tis T 

Horovitz, J.. n. 

Horse sacrifice /aévamedha/, 1730., 180, 
183, 193, 311, 372, 452, 48l, 494, 541, 


584. 
Hotar, 89. 160n., 161f., 163n., 183f., 194, 
—* do" em 
owells, G., n. 
— * Gastri, 557n., 55-n., 569n. 
Hsüan-Tsang, 29, 39, 535. 
Huber, Ed., 513n. 
Hubert, H., 3720. 
Hultzschb, Eu , A72n. 
Human sacrifice /purusamedba/, 
201 n.. 215. 560n., 565, 552. 
Humboldt, Wilhelm von, 17, 4236f., 430n., 


— E., 242n, 2470, 257n., 259n., 2620. 
Havas, 524. 
Hising, G., 307. 


174f., 192f. 


Ztbetsen, Oss 508n. 

Tds, daughter of Manu, 210f. ; s. 114. 
| Identifying. 203. 

Ikev&ku, 444, 551. 





lla, 495. 

I]à » Idà, 551. 

Immortality, 211, 255, 262, 359. 
Incarnitions, s. Vigan, Siva. 

Incubi and Succubi, 154. 

Indo-Eozopeen. I. |l:r*uages, 5f., 41, 51f., 


OS, 7if., 84, 96, 108, 136, 183n., 200, 
274, 290, 506, 309. | | 
Indo-Thanian language, — 41; prehistoric 


period, 59, 78, 119, 309. y^ 
Indra, 52, 65, 701., 80, 82-38, 94f., 98, 100, 


108, 111f., 114, 124, 132, 137, 153, 156f., | 


160, 166, 173, 177f., 184, 107, 201, 203, 
213, 916, 218f., 227, 253f., 961, 304f., 
306n., 3QUf., 337n., J3Sn., 347f., 351, 
860, 364. 366, 374f., 380f., 383, 392f., 
405n., 412, 447, 449, 460, 470, 489n., 
492f., 495f., 498n., 516, 5390., 516, 552, 
560Tf., P53n. 

Indradyumna, 573. 

Indrajit, 492, 507. 

Inscriptions, 11,13, 27.32, 47, 299, 463f., 
519n. 

ee Gunther, 307n. 

Iés-Upanigad, 176, 237, 212n., 264n. 

Tévaragità, 574. 

I&varakrepa, 589n. 

Tévara-samhiia, 590. 

Iávarastuti , 453n. 

Ttib@sa, 196n., 208, 218, 224, 226, 3111., 
316, 319, 325, 387, 404, 407, 410, 414, 
422, 461, 470, 504, 518, 527f., S81, 595, 


604. 
Itihásapurápa, 126, 313, 518. 
ItibSsasamvada, 405, 407f, 414f., 422. 
Itibásaveda, 313n. 
— 
T + , n. 
Iyer, V. Venkatachellam, 3880., 423n., 
469n., 468n., 4659p. 


Jabala. 229f. 

Jüb&la-Upanisad, 240, 549n. 

J&bSli, 456. 

Jackson, A. M. T., 521n. 

Jacob, G. A., 238n., 241n., 242n. 

Jacobi, Hermann, 294.297, 299, 305, 498f., 
503, 506, 510, 512, 516 and notes to 44, 
48f., 238, 217, 249, 298, 304, 314-316, 
920, 384f., 394, 435, 437, 457f., 461, 
465(., 472, 479f., 486f., 490f., 499f., 496, 
500.502, 504f., 508, 511, 514f., 550, 605. 

Jacobs, Joseph, 585n. 

Jadabharata, 549n., 561n. 

Jaganmátà, 593. 

Jagati, 62, 164, 179, 161. 

Jahn, Wilbelm, 517n., 535n., 536p., 546n., 





191, 
n. 


392v., 
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Jaiminiya-Upanigad.Brüáhmnpya, s. Joiminiya 
Brühmana. 

Jaina literature, 21, 27, 48f., 338n., 6511, 
624, 585. 

Jaina-Mabaragtri, 48. 

Jainas. 24, 27, 48, 125, 237n., 308, 314, 
380n., 406, 409, 411n., 417, 418n., 422, 
472n., 473f., 514, 551. 

Jajuli, 415f. 

Jamadazni, 404. 

Jambavat, 492. 

Jambudvipa, 548. 

Janaka, king, 227f., 404, 405n., 414, 415n., 
481, 515, 564n, 
Janamejaya, 323f., 369, 388, 390, 443f., 

459, 456, 470, 590. 

Jarisandha, 335, 341, 448. 

Jataka, 400n.. 401, 410n., 415n., 418p., 471 
8 473n., 509; güthás, 4010.. 508n., 


09n. 
Jatáyus, 4678, 
Jay&. 581. 
Jayadeva, 556n. 
Jayadratha, 351, 363. 371. 
Jayadratbayámala. 605n: 
Jeláled.din Rimi, 409. 
Jensen, P., 506n. 
Jha, Ganganatb, 242 n. 
Jimüta, 354. 
Jhüna, 587. 
Jharámrtasüárasambhitá, 591. 
Jhünürpava-Tantra, 604. 
Jidvatantra, 596n. 
Job, 561n. 
Jolly, Julius, 316n., 505n., 519n. 
Jones, William, 11-14. 
Jórgensen, Hans, 276n. 
Jyotiga-Vedáhga, 268n., 289. 


Küdambari, 463. 

Kadri, 313, 389. 

Kaegi, Adolf, 71n., 72. 

Kaikey!, 481 f., 484f., 507. 

Kai Khosru, 374n. 

Kailása, 3481., 440, 492, 542. 

Kailásayütrá, 453n. 

Kaivalya-Upanigad, 242n. 

Kāla, 150f., 412f. 

Kalhbana, 426, 479n., 593n., 595, 52090., 5&3f. 

Kali, 582, 591, 593f., 595n., 604. 

Kali age, s. Kaliyuga. 

Sz ll, 261, 64, 105, 364, 376, 477, 
5 


E , 540, XA 
ali Cra, 8. id iyu a. 
KAliká-Purápa, bsg. 
Kalilab and Dimnah, 409. 
Kalivilása-Tantra, 603. : 
Kaliyoga, 452, 473f., 593ff., 526n., 627, 553. 

557, 574, 582, 594, 596f. 
Kalki, 552. 
Kalki-Pur& a, 582. 
Kalmüsapáda, 403. 
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Kalpasütras, 56, 272, 2758., 282. 
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Kama, 99, 140f., 326n., 424n., 539. 

Eàmaéàstra, 450; s. Erotics, Vstay&ynng. 

Kamsa, 446, 448. 

Kandu, 534. 

Kanigka, 39, 513. 

Kànita Prthufsravas, 307. 

Kanjilal, Ramlal, 583n. 

Kant, 252, 266. 

Kanva, a rgi, 58. 

Kàpva-school, 170, 192. 

Küpvàáyanas, 552. 

Káüpàlaa, 574n. 

Kapila, 434n., 556, 582. 

Kapila Sástra, 434n. 

Kapisthala-Katha-Samhitá, 170. 

Kárapdavyüha, 525. 

Küárikás, 251. 

Karman, 258f., 4111T., 441, 562, 577. 

Karmapradipa, 281. 

Karna,’ 3301., 335f., 338, 344ff., 3501., 355f., 
358, 360, 362ff., 371f., 375, 470, 507. 

Karnaparvan, 365n. 

Rürttavirya, 574. 

Karttikeya, 480, 573. 

K&5i-Khanda, 572. 

Kásimáhàátmya, 574. 

Katiram, 586n. 

Ká&mira-mühütmya, 583, 5840. 

Káü$miri, 50. 

Kasyapa, 142, 452n., 576. 

Kaéyapa Naidhruvi, 194n. 

Káthaka, 104, 169, 314n., 389r., 470. 

Káthaka-Grhyasütra, 278. 

K$thaska- or Katha-Upanigad, 186, 
241n., 2i2n., 261, 312, 570. 

Kathakas, 529n. 

Kath&sariteigara, 105. 

Kaétyayana, 244n., 284, 286, 512n. 

Kátyüyanasráddbakalpa, 280n. 

Kátyüyana-Srautasütra, 215n., 279. 

Kütyáyana-Sulvasütra, 279. 

Kaula, 595, 596n., 599f. ; Kauladharma, 598. 

Kauravas, 314, 317, 328, 330, 335, 341.372, 
3751., 427, 454f., 458, 460, 402, 471, 473f. 

Kaurma-Puràága, s. Kürma-Puràána. 

Kausalyà, 481/T., 497, 507. 

Kausika, 415. 

Kausikasütra, 129, 1:9, 280, 281n., 51óu. 

Kaugitaki-Aranyaka, 235. | E 

Kausitaki-Br&áhmanpa, 190f., 227, 235. 

Kaugitakigrhyasütras, 279n. — ` 

Kaugitaki- Upanitad, 231n., 235f., 245, 2690., 
260n 


237, 


Kauthumas, 163. me 

Kautiliya-ArthaSistra, 2iin., 245n., JIJn., 
518n., 5190.. 598n. 

Kavasa, a rei, 2238. 

Kavya, s. Ornate/court/poetry. 

Keith, Arthur Berriedale, notes to 60, 63, 

65, 72, 75, 102, 154, 169-171, 175-177, 

190-193, 211, 215, 232, 235, 239, 243, 277, 

279.981, 283f., 287, 205, 304, 431, 435, 

451, 458, 461, 464, 498, 510, 512, 524, 526. 


,, 984n. 3 


7" üuUn. 
— Kena-Upanigad, 235f., 241n., 242n. 
jit Kennedy, J., 440n. 
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Kennedy, Vans, 5170., 526n. 

Kern, H., 469n., 514n. 

Khádira-Grhyasütra, 279. 

Khandava forest, 341. 

Khilas, 59f., 174, 312n., 321. 443. 

Kibe, M. V., 487n. 

Kicaka, 354. 

Kielborn, Franz, 24, 33n., 285n., 605n. 

King/Chinese books, 268n. 

King, magic songs and rites for, 146f.; 
sacrifices for, 1721. ; K. and Brahmans, 
261, 387; duties of the K., 423, 576: 
s. HAjaaüya. 

Kir&ta, 347. 

Kirátárjuniya, 13. 

Kirfel, W., 236n., 401n. 

Kirate, J., 277n., 316n., 463n. 

Kitkindhá-kanpda, 489. 

Klemm, Kurt, 191n. 

Knauer, Friedrich, 278n., 279n. 

Koegel, Rudolf, 183n., 360n. 

"ono Step, 47r., 77n., 280n., 3040., 305, 


n. 

Koul, Anand, 583n. 

Kramrisch, Stella, 580n. 

Krishnavarmi, Shyamaji, 34n., 46n. 

Kriya, 588, 

Kriyáyogasüra, 543 

Krpa, 330, 343, 347, 3676. 

Krona. 336ff.. 344, 347, 349, 356m., 360f., 
363M., 369M., 385, 426n., 4270., 4311., 
A36f., 443, 455, 4571., 459n., 468n., 505, 
532n., 533n., 534, 537, 541, 566, 569f., 
574, 584, 586, 591, 503, 603 ; K.—cult, 
466, 472n., 505; K.—epic, 452, 468n.; 
K.—legend, 445-451, 453, 450, 472, 542, 
552, 557, 568. 

Krgpà = Draupadi, 3551. 

Krepa Dvaipüyanpa, s. Vyisa. 

Rp Dung JE banda. 568. 

Krtavarman, 367f. 

Kgatriyas, s. Warriors. 

Ksemisvara, 561n. 

Kubera, HBf. 

Kubjikāmata-Tantra, 6040. 

Kuhn, Adalbert, 135, 287n. 

Kuhn, Ernst, 409, 585n. 

Kula, 598 

Kulácüra, 509. 

Kulacüdamapi, 600f. 

Kulacüdàámapi-Tantra, 557u. 

Kula- Dharma, 599. 

Kulapija, 599n, 

Kularguva-Taptra, 5870., 599f, 

Kulasundaris, 601 

Kullüka, 519n. 

Kuméra, 480. 

Kumiralita, 513. 

Kumirila, 463, 626. 

Kumiaripijana, 604. 

Kundalini Sakti, 600IT., 604n. 

Kuntipa bymos. 149, 314, 470. 

Kunti, 320f., 333f.. 336f., 340, 346, 357I., 
9362, 872f., 385, 308, 432f., 507. 

Karma Purüpa, 531f., 533n., 557u., 572n., 
513-515, 578, 606n. 
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Kuru, 317. 

Kuru battle, 318, 372, 470, 473, 506. 
Kuruksetra, 196, 209, 317, 359, 370 n., 471. 
Kurupaficadlas, 470; s. Kurus, Paficálaa. 
Eurus, 195f., 3280., 466, 470. 

Kuéa and Lava, 315, 494f., 497, 584. 
Kosalavopákhyüna, 584. 

Kusilavas, 315, 494 n. 


Labberton, D. van Hinloopen, 435 n., 469 n. 
Labhaya, Ram, 499 n. 

Labour song, 111. 

Lacóte, F., 318 n., 469 n. 

Laibga.Purága, s. Libga-Purága. 
Lakemapa, 481., 487f., 492ff., 496n., 507f. 
Lakemapga Debika, 604. 

Lakgmana Sbástr!, M., 603n. 

Lakmi, a 389, 542f., 568, 573f., 579. 
Lakgmisa, 586n. 

Lakemi.Tantra, 587n., 589n. 
LA4kulisa.Pasupata, 574 n. 

Lalit& Devi, 578 n. 

Lalitavistara, 525, 605 n. 

Lanpgl?s,.L., 15 v. 

Langlois, 5. A., 443 n. 

Du ge n of India, 40-51. 

Labks, 487 f., 501, 514. 

Lanman, C. R.. 119 n., 121 n., 122 n., 


154 n. 
Lassen, Christian, 21 f., 534 n. 
qs Eo mrt ince hte 279 f. 
La Vallée Poussin, Louis de, 75 n., 304 n. 
Law, 12, 172, 275, 319, 321, 326 n., 378, 


424, 566, 580. 

Law-books, 3, 10, 12, 56, 125, 168, 975, 
334 n , 378, 424, 459, 467, 486 n., 519, 
523 n. ; s. DharmaSSstras, Dbarmasü- 


tras. 
Lecoutere, C., 4323 n. 
Lefmann, 8., 48 n. 
ds of origin, 218 ; s. Brahmanical 
myths and legends. 
Leist, B. W., 275 n. 
Lenau, Nikolaus, 7. 
Leumann, E., 445 n., 471 n., 514 n., 548 n., 


604 n. 
, Sylvain, 102, 187 n., 206 n., 208 n., 
— ü., 459 f., 465 n., 499 n.. 
518 n., 584 n. 
—2 e rw 566, 580 
a (9, n., * . 
Liebich, Bruno, 70 n., 100 n., 191 n., 236 o., 
283 a wel 287 n. 
Lindner, -9 n. 
Lihga cult, 586, 549 n., 658. 566, 569, 573, 











Lomsaáa, a ri, 348, 401. 

Lorinser, F., 427 n., 431 n. 

Lotus-flower, 64. 

Love, inagic songs and rites referring to it. 
139.142, 245,273 ; L. towards all beings, 
201, 416 ; L. of God, 432 f., 440, 529. 

Love-god. s. Kama, 

Lüders, H., 24. 520 and notes to 38, 229 f.. 
285. 312. 400 f., 412. 468, 472 f., 480, 
508 f., 536, 540. 

Ludwig, Alfred, 60, 71, 294 and notes to 
68, 115, 119, 183, 268, 295, 301, 316 f., 
>79, 894, 455, 461, 469-471. 

Lunar dynasty, 445, 522, 534, 551, 576. 

Lyric poetry, 2, 48, 131. 


Macdonell, A. A., 85, 90, 93, 115 and notes 
to 65, 71, 77, 83, 96, 100, 109, 111, 113, 
154, 943, 935, 295 f., 304, 303. 

Mackenzie, John, 259 n. 

Macnicol, N., 592 n. 

Müdhava, Mádhavácürya, 571 n., 604 n. 

Madhava Bhatta, 569 n. 

M&dbava and Salocand, 544. 

Madhosüdana Sarasvati, 265 n. 

Madhva, 249 n., 535, 555 n. 

M8dhyandina-school, 170, 192. 

Madras, the people, 329, 356, 365, 371. 

Madri, 329 f., 353. 

Maga. 567. 

Magadha, 474, 508. 

Má&gadhas, 315 n. 

Mügadhi, 47, 49. 

Müghamáhstmya, 542 n. 

Magi, 120. : 

Magic, m. rites, 4, 120, 125 f., 128 f., 139, 
143, 146, 168 f., 172, 244 f.. 273, 280, 
287, 588, 601, 604 ; m. songs (spells, 
formulas, incantations), 109-111, 119 f., 
123 f., 127 f., 131-133, 135 f., 146. 182, 
186, 244, 248 ; m. songs for bealing, 
129-136, 142.; of war, 146 ; for kings, 
146 Í. ; for Brabmans, 147 f. ; for sacri- 
ficial purposes, 148 f. 

Magician, priest of magic, wizard, 120, 125, 
142. 168. 

Mahü-Bhágavata.Pur&na, 555 n. 

Mahübbürata, 2, 11. 15 fA.. 26, 196, 233 n., 
811 n., 313 f., 316-475, 619 n., 541 n. ; 
public readings of, 45. 463 f., 471 nm. ; 
what is the M.? 816-827 ; is a poetical 
work and a manual, 821, 453. 459, 504 ; 
a and history of, 821, 454.475, £03 
m". historical foundation of, 455, 470 f. ; 
extent of, 321 f., 324 [.. 375 n., 163 ; 










entirely of speecbes, | 
wage, style and metre, 101 f., 461 f., 
4; revisions, ff. manus- 
| , 464 f., 468 ; recensions, 
D., 488 n. H editions, " 497 S. 
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translations, 327 n.; Javanese and | Mandal f the Rgveda, 57, 285. 
Persian, 462 n., 409 ; literature on M., Masdavyh. 473 n. gw pns 


316 n. ; additions and insertions, 327 f., | Máandb&átr, 552. 

337 n.. 361 n., 362 p., 364 n., 866 n., | Mapdlick, V. N., 536 n. 

S71 n.. 884, 308 n., 436 f., 407 F., 474 fo; | Mándükya-Upanisad, 288 f. 

contradictions, 458 f.; outline story, Mantrübhidhána, 604 n. 

323 f.; principal narrative, 327.376 ; | Mantrabrüábmana, 276. 

ancient heroic poetry, 817 f., 375-387 ; | Mantrap&tha, 277. 

Brabmanical myths and legends, 287, | ** Mantra period, '" 293. 

319, 387-405, 459, 493, 495 f., 504; | Mantras, 42, 46, 107, 170 f., 186, 189, 248, 


obscene stories, 899-101 ; ascetic poetry, 976, 586, 690, 595 f., 602 f., 605 n. ; 
321, 4659 ; fables, parables and moral s. Prayers. 


parratives, 405-422 ; didactic sections, ntrabástra, 658. 

Sli, 422-442, 459 ; books XII and XIII, M ntriké-Upenisad, 242 n. 

404, 407, 422-425, 464 ; M. and Hari- | Manu (ancestor of the buman race), 210, 
varmpáa, 443-454; M. and Ramayana, 476, 304.396, 522, 534, 540, 550 f., 676. 

479., 486 n., 487 p., 493, 495 I, 499, | Manu-Emrti, 12, 14 f., 18, 67, 125 n., 147, 
501 A.. 510 f., 513, 516 ; M. and Puráípas, 200 n., 234 n., 219 n., 315 ð., 880 n., 
320, 517 f., 520 fi.. 539 f., 546, 552 f., 398 p., 424, 519 n., 529 n., 567, 578 D., 
6656 n., 557,559 A., 564 A. 570 n., 575, 577, 597 f.,605 n. 

581, 584, 586 n. ; M. and Tantras, 604; | Manuscripts, 13, 15, 23, 32, 34, 38 f., 464. 
praise of M., its holiness, 325 f.. 444, | Manvantaráni, 522, 550. 

A 560 ; belongs to tbe West of India, | Manyu, 78. 


su Marica, 487. 
Mabübháügya, 35, 160 n., 469 n. — 6 S04, lora. o 


: rkapdeyükhyüna, 534. 
Maladeva Sastri, A. 238 n., 239 n., 240 n., gd seo dee 875 n., 625 n., 5931 f., 
212 n., COL n. 359-568, 572 n 
Mahākāla, 593 f. 
Mahükávyarm, 452 n. 
Maháüm^3yüri, 465 n. 
Mahā-Nārāyaņa- Upanigad, 235, 247 f. 
Mahápirváoa, 595. 
Mahünirsána-Tantra, 592-599. 
Malhápaükti, 61. 
Mahaprasthinikaparvan, 374 n. 
Mahàápuránas, 522 n.. 532. 
Mahàüpurugastava, 452 n. 
Mabara;tri, 48. | 
Mébatmyas, 533 f., 539 n., 545, 554 ; 566 f, 
.. 569 f., 578. 582. 
Mabà.Upanitad, 241 n. 
Mahàávastu, 472 n., 609 n., 525. 
Mahavira, 310, 524. 
Mabāyāna texta, s. Buddbist literature. 
aes fa eet 594. 
Mahidàsa Aitareya, 190. 
Mahidhara, 604 n. 
Maitra —— 416 n. 
Maitra, A. EK. 
Maitra, 8., 232 n. | 
Maitriyag!-5 tā, 54, 170, 182, 186 n., 
206 n., 219, 238 n., 278, 314 n. 
— — 233 n., 238 f., 263 n., 
Maitreya, 545. 
cl Upaniyad, 238 n. 
255 f 

















Markandeya section of the WVanaparvan, 
321 n., 559. 
Marriage, magic EUG (prayers) referring 
to it, 88, 109, 122, 139-142, 159, 297 ; 
m. rites and customs, 107, 212 n., 273 f., 
282, 296, 299, 550, 566, 598 H Indo. 
European, 108, 274 ; m. to five bus- 
bands, 337 n. 

Marshall, J. H., 437 n. 

Maruts, 75, 77, 81, 91, 03, 137, 141, 174, 


180. 

MaSakakalpasutra, 279. 

Matali, 348 f. 

Matariévan, 100, 181. 

Mathur, 446, 448. 

Mathura. ME 570. 

Matrküánighaptus, n. 

— Furion (Matsya-P.), 377 n., IH n., 
533 n., 524, 526, 531 f., 533 n., 645 n., 
570 n., 572, 573 n., 5676 f., 578. 

Matsyas, 353 ff. 

Matsyoplkhyüna, 394 n. 

Maudgala-Purigs, 552 n. 

Maudgaly&yana, 411 n. . 

Mauryas, 29, 474. 524, 552. 

Mausalaparv-* n, 373 n., 472. 

Mauss, Marcel, 272 n. 

Maxims, s. Aphorisms. 

Maya, 341. 

| Maya, 564 n., 599. 

MAy&yoga, 588 


a 











an in the well, 408. Mazumdar, B. C.. 464 D., 471 D., 668 n. 
Mana, 249 n. — Medicine, 4, 199 f., 566, 568, 677, 680. 
Manas, mind, 150, 257. Megastbenes, 28, 291, 446. 
Münava-Grbyssütra, 278. Menander, 29. 

Münava s , 278. Menrad, J., 479 n. 
Mánavaár&ddhakalps, 280 n. Meru, 374, 439 f., 548. 
Mipava-Srautasatrs, 278 n. Metaphysica, 240. 
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Metres, 60 ff., 179, 287, 461, 510. 

Metrics, 56, 268, 9288 f., 566, 577, 580: 
s. Prosody. 

Mettá/friendship/, 416 n. 

Meyer, Eduard, 304 n., 305. 

Meyer, J. J.. 315 n., 334 n., 344 n., 376 n., 
379 n., 505 n. 

Meyer, Kudolf, 287 n. 

Michelson, T., 45 n., 512 n. 

Middle Indian languages, 41, 16-42. 

Mibirakula, 525. 

Milinda, 29. 

Milindapafiha, 29, 353 n. 

Milman, Dean H. H., 383. 

Mind and Epeech, 217. 

Mitani, 304 f., 306 n. 

Mithra, 76. 

Mitra, 76, 80, 94, 100, 137, 141, 304 f., 495. 

Mitra, Rajendralaula, 2 6 n. 

Tes». barbarian, 524, 558 : M. language, 

Moging. H. F., 586 n. 

Mojumdar, A. K., 503 n. 

Mokea / liberation/, 326, 422, 424 f., 132 f., 
559, 595 l 


Mokşadhəarmānuśāsana, 124 n. 

Mommsen, Theodor, 119 n., 198 n. 

Monism, 267, 434, 585. 

Monkey -worship, 472. 

Mooney, James, 133 n. 

Moral maxims, s. Aphorisms. 

Moral narratives, 320 f., 
560 564. 

Mc “lity, s. Ethics, Karman, Ascetic m. 

Motu.r, 337 n.. 352, 377, 414 := Devi, 591, 
593, 596, 601; Mothers, deities, 570, 602. 

Mountairs, winged, 219. 

Mrgérastktani, 137. 

Mrgendra-Upügama, 588 n. 

Mrtyu, s. Death. | 

Mrtyulátgala- Upanisad, 240 n. 

' ala, 411, 518 n. 

Mudr&nighantu, 5604 1. 

Mud: är” pasa, 15. 

Mudràs, 295, 604 n. 


405-422, 171, 


Muir, Jobu, 144 and notes to 100, 109, 111, 
, 189, 2^9, 927, 377 f., 385 f.. 399, 


402, 415, 417, 421, 431, 442, 486, 561. 
Mukherji, B. L., 602 


: n. 
Mukhopadhyaya, Dhirendranath, 298 n., 308 n. 


Mukhopádhyüya, Nilmapi, 573 n., 606 n. 
Mukt&phala, 555 n. . 

M -Upanigad, 242. 
Müla-Sarvàstivàdin Buddhists, 459. 


Müller, F. Max, 21, 31, 07, 71 n., 100 n., 
230 n., 234 n., 
242 n., 256 Day 271 Ds; 284 Dey 


102, 187, 211 n., 226 n., 


292 f., 290, 302 n., 303. 






7 n., 169, 580. 
ables, 186, £ 
150 f., 167, 













586. 
178, 175, 233 f., 906, 


INDEX 


Nàbhádása, 585 n. 

Nüciketa, 404, 570 n. 

Naciketas, 261 f., 404, 570, 579. 

Nada Naigidha, 383. 

Náàgapaficami-feast, 567. 

Nügori script, 3l. 

Nagas, anake-demons, 339, 382, 447, 495, 540, 
545, 583. 

Nahuga, 349, 381, 393, 445, 495. 

Nakgatras, 204 ff. 

Nakula, 329 f., 341, 343, 346, 451, 353 f., 374. 

Nakulas, 574 n. 

Nala and Damayanti, 16 f., 1013 p., 381-384, 
450 f., 502 n. 

Nala, a monkey, 492. 

Nalopükhyüna, 381 n. 

Namuci, 392 n. Y 

Nandas, 446, 474, 524, 552. 

Narada, 9211, 338, 346, 387, 395, 439, 446, 
449 f., 518 n., 558, 568, 582 n., 589. 

Nárada.Páncar&tra, 590 f. 

up pi or Nürada-Putápa, 531 f.. 
572 n. 

Néradiya-Sike4, 285 n. 

Nüradiya/Nárada/-Upapurága, 
559. 

Narakavadha, 449 n. 

Náürüéamsi, s. Gáthà nSraéamal, 

Narasimmiyengar, V. N., 572 n. 

Nür&yanpa, s.Vignu. 

Nàráyapa/commentator of Manu/, 243 n. 

— lof the Jayanta-mangala family * 
604 n. 

Naráyaniya, 321 n., 439 f., 460. 

Narmada, 576, 

sv literature, 6, 286, 324; n. prose, 

11. 

Násatyau, 304 f., 306 n. 

Násiketopakhy&na, 579. 

Nastika, 456 n. 

Nath, Làla Baij, 578 n. 

Naunidhiráàma, 577. 

Negelein, Julius von, 251 n., 312 n., 456 n., 
516 n. 

Neo-Platonics, 266. 

Nepal, 38, 50, 452 n., 571 n., 592. 

Nepila-Mabatmya, 584. 

Nestorian Christians, 440. 

New Testament, 55, 431 n. 

Nidágha, 549 f. 


557, 558 D., 


| Nidánasütra, 288, 289 n. 


Nidrā, 446. 

Nigadas, 163 n. 

Nigamas, 592, 600, 605 n. 
ighaptus, 69, 287, 288 n. 
Night, 219. 

Nikumbha, 450. 

Nila, 393, 583. 

Nilakaptba, 467 f. 

Nilamata /N.-Puràpa/, 583, 584 n. 





a oe $ -Upa , 240 n. 
irukta, 69, 268 n., f. 





Nirvina-Tantra, 593 n. 

Niévisatattva-Sambit4é, 604 n. 

Niti, 406, 422 f., 566, 677; of Brhaspati, 
425; s. Politics. 

Nitisdatra, 456 n. 

Nityügoda$i-Tantra, 600 n. 

Nivütakavaca, 34%. 

Nividas, 60. 

' Nobili ', Hoberto de, 15 n. 

Novels, 3. 

Nrsimha, 500 n, 

Nraimhapürvatüápaniya-Upanigad, 601 n. 

Nraimha.'Tápaniya-Upanigad, 240 n., 590 n. 

Numbers, 62, 205. 

Nyüsas, 505. 


Oaten, E. F., 11 n. 

Occultism, 583, 591, 606. 

Ocean, twirling of, 389, 480, 546, 573. 

Oertel, Hanns, 192 n., 235 n., 313 n. 

OldenLerg, Hermann, 73, 77, 96, 100 f., 103, 
115, 127, 300, 303, 305 and note to 33, 
58, 60, 68, 71, 78 f., 86, 102, 105, 107, 
111, 119, 163-167. 169, 175.177, 187 f., 
193. 203, 206 f.. 220,232, 234, 236, 239, 
943, 946 f., 264, 277, 279, 284, 295 f., 
298, 304, 312, 317, 321, 344, 366, 405, 423, 
435, 437, 456.458, 461 f., 471. 506, 509 f. 

Oltramare, Paul, 193 n., 232 n , 247 n. 

Om, 185 f., 214 f., 244 n.. 245, 433, 557 n. 

Oman, J. C., 327 n., 478 n., 479 n.. 480 n. 

Omina and — 138, 191, 273, 315, 491, 
566, 576 f. 

Oral tradition, 33 f., 

. 934, 970, 302, 315, 466 f., 496, 499, 504, 
521. 

Ornate court! poetry, 
461, 476, 489 n. 
556 n.. 581; s. Epic / ornate’. 

Osthoff, H., 217 n. 

Oupnek-hat, 19 211 n., 267. 

Ox, 153f. 


Pada Pátbas, 2585. 
Pádas, 61 f. 
Paddhatis, 231 
Padmacarita, 513. 


Padma-Puráns /Padma-P.;, 401, 451 n., 5231, 
5 s 528 n., 531 f., 536-54, 


25 n. 526 n., 
551 n., 564 n., 570 n., 572 n. 
Padma-Sambiti, 587 n., 589 n. 
Padma-Tanira, 537 n. 
Padukdpaficaka, 604 n. 
Paila, n. 
Painting, 580. 
Paippsláda recension of the Atbarvaveda, 
120 n. 
Paippalàda&ráddbakalpa, 280 n. 
EE I- Prükrit, 47 n., 49. 






— naln-Biddbants, 580. 


Pali, 21, 41, 47, 461, 511; PAli Text Society, 
24 ; P.-canon, P 


literature. 


Paficalaksaga, 522. 28 SON 
Papua, 195l., 934, 358, 343, 365, 368, 470. 
79 
k 


— 4 
^s MP à F 


36 f., 39, 203 n., 209 n., 


321, 364 n., 376, 452n., 
490n., 497, Å 506, 512, 


. literature, 8. Buddhist 
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Påñcarātra.Agama, 587 n. 

Páhcarütras, n. 574 n., 588, 589 n., 590 

Páficarátra-Samhitás, 587 n., 588 f. 

Pülcarütrasastra, 245 n. 

Paficatantra, 2, 410, 605 n. 

Paficatattva, 594, 6083, 606 n. 

Paficavidha-sitra, 254. 

Paüncavim*a-BrAhmana, 191, 193 n., 280, 

Paficendropákhyünam, 337 n. 

l'üindav2s, 314, 328.376, 381, 385, 406, 427, 
446, 454 M., 460, 402, 466, 470 f., 502, 
506, 523, 552, 560. 

Pandit, Shankar P., 120 n. 


P&pdu, 323, 329f., 337, 361 n., 370, 433, 470. 


anion, 13, 42, 44, 46, 69, 236, 244 De» , 
309, 317 n.. 318 n., 471, 473, 605, 512 n. 


Péniniya-Sikg4, 285 n. 


Pakti, OL. - 


Pantheism, 7, 124, 267, 436, 529. 


Paolino de St. Bartholomeo, 9, 14. 

Parab, K. P., 498 n. 

Parables, 320, 405, 407 f., 424. 

Paramaharpsa-Upanisad, 240. 

Paratna.sambitá, 590. 

Parame*yaramata-Tantra, 604 n. 

Paramef$vari, 573, 591, 605 n. 

Par@Sara, 222, 545 f. 

Püraskara-Grhyasütra, 279, 312 n. 

Pargiter, F. Eden, 560, and notes to 304, 
315, 402, 455, 517.519, 521, 23-626, 
598 f., 532, 545, 553, 556, 559, 561, 565, 
578. 

Páürijitaunzrapa, 449 n. 

Pariksit, 369, 374, 389, 470. 


| Parisistaa, 281. 


Parjanys, 76, 91, 110 n., 137, 174. 

Püráva, 3.0. 

Parvata, 211. 

Parvati, 542, 968 n., 586, 592 f. 

Pásupatas, 542, 574 n. 

Pa&upati-Puidága, 554. 

Pátüla, 548. 

Patalipatra, 28. 

Patafijali, 35, 42 f., 169, 269, 2883, 318 n., 
469 n.. 471, 505, 612 n. 

Pathaka, P. Y., 284 n 


| P&thaka, Sridhara-Sastri, 237 n., 241 n. 


Püthakas, 520 n. 
Pativratámáhütmya, 397 n. 
Paul, A., 552 n. 
laürmacariya, 513, 614 nv. 
Paundra, 453. 
Paundrakavadba, 453 n. 
Paurániksas 313, 519 n. 
Paugkarapridurbbiva, 452 n. 
Pauskara-samhita, 520, 
Pauskora.-Upaigama, 584 n. 
Paustiküni, 136 f. 
Paugysparvan, 321 u. 
Pavolini, P. E., 327 n., 
Peiper, C.R.S.. 427 n. 
Perez, I. L.. 564 n. 
Pessimism, 263 f., 553. 
Petavattho, 577. 
Petersen, W., 45 n. 
Peterson, P., 463 n. 


425 n.. 536 ne 


ESL. 
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Phi = p 

Philosop w 8, 12, 53, 55, 97-100, 124, 149- 
157, 175, 8 226 f., 239, 265, 819, 821, 
422, 424 M.. 588; of the Upanigads, e a. 
Upanigads ; priestly ! e n 233, E 

Phonetics, 35, 56, 

Pigdapit - 172. 

Pitg a, 

Pitgala, dob. n., 415. 

Pi Calida, 237 n. 

Pi a ledger yf 50. 

[., 369, 540. 

Piel Richard, 48 n.. 67, 71, 74, 102 n., 
107 n.. 111 o., 171 pn., 219 n., 313 D., 
394 n., 465 n. | 

Ritaras, fathers, 78, 96 f., 172, 208, 212 n., 
811, 445, 537, 554, 576, 590, 

Pitrkalpa, 4450. 

Pitrmedhasütras, 250, 291 n. 

Plato, 246 f., 266. 

Poetics, 4, 566, 580. 

Poley, L., 565 n 

Politica, 4, 244 D. 566, 577, 580, 582 ; s. Xiti. 

Popley, H. A.. 147 n. 

Porzig, W., 327 n., 376 n., 379 n., 388 n. 

Prabbavati, 450 f. 

Pradyumna, 449 f. 

— — 451 n. 


. Prabi&da, 425 — 547, 557, 514 n. 


Praigasüktüni, 60. 
Prajüpati, 53, 78, 98, 100, 150 f., 175, 180, 
194, f.,204 n., 206, 216 d., 263 


259 f. 

Prükrit, 43 f., 13 f., 511, 512 n. 
Prakrti, 434, 536, 568, 579, 593. 
Prskrti-EÉhagda, 568. 
Praalya, 553. 
leer and Huru, 390. 
Prüpa, 160 f., 224, 254 n., 256 ff, 
Prapalcas&ra. Tantra, 601-603. 
Prasad Varma SAstri, Siddhe&varl, 242 n. 
Praétna-U panisad, 237, 241 n., 242 n. 
Prasthünsbbheda, 265 n. 
uiae a 221. 

tijüiüsütra, 284 n. 


p byas, 37, 70 n., 253 ff, 
Pratisarga, 522. 


Pravacana, 278 n. 

Praxálhapa, 230. 

Pravargya, 176, 193. 
Prayaégemibatmys, 674, 676. 
Prüsgascitta, 137, 569, 570, 575 f. 
Prüyaácittasütra, 281. 





hc nente, 55, 107, 159, 169, 171, 276, 


Prayers, 72, 185, 140, 146. 148, 159, 163, 
170-18?, 195, 248, 276 f., 202 ; s. Mantras. 
Prayog- 5, 281 * 
— ——— b 577f. 
Prey, À.. 9 298 n., 299 
D., n. 
Priesthood, 187. 


— . Brahmans; p. and magiciens, 








Prophecies, 524, 552 f., 557, 567, 590. 

Propitiatory formulae, 138. 

Prose, 8; of the Erábmagpas, 21), 270 f., 821 ; 
ot the Upanisada, 230 f., 240; of the 
Bütras, 268 f., in the Mahább&rata, 482. 
606; mixtore of p. snd verse, 9, 101, 
168, 211, 240. 

Prosody, 4. 

Prostitution, 67. 

Protagoras, 162 n. 

Proverbs, s. Aphoriems. 

Prthā = Konti, 339, 432. 

Prthivi, 75, 167 f.. 570; s. Earth. 

Prthu, 444. 

Prthüpákhyána, 444 n. 

Psalms, 57, 81. 

Psychology, 240, 424, 601. 

Pulaatya, 537. 

Pungyakas, 450. 

Paoyakavidhi, 449 n. 

Puráoas, 80, 31, 102, 163. 171 n., 239 f., 389, 
402, 405, 435 , 474, 486 n., 489 n. ., 493, 496, 
505 n., 600 o., 514, 517-586, 587, 595, 604, 
606 ; meaning of the word, 218 n. , 618, 
6524 n. ; P.inthe Brihmanas, 208, 218, 996, 
811 f., 470 ; Vyñsa the author, 322, 476 ; 
P. and MaháübbLáürata, 320, 4659, 461 f.. 
467,476; Harivaméa and P., 443. 446, 
452, 454; language, style and metre, 461, 
530 ; tranrmitted by Bitas, 466; their 

ition in the literature, 617- 530; age, 

17 S.: their sectarian character, 517, 

522 ; their contents, 620, 622M; definition, 

522, 545, 572, 674 1.; of divine origin, 527. 

520; the eighteen P., 521, 626 f., 631 f., 

541, 550, 656, 572 n., 581 n.; survey of P. 
literature, 630.586. 

Purápasamhitüsiddhüntasársa, 631 n. 

Purandbi, 94. 108. 

Pürpáànanda Syami, 604 n. 

Parohita, 66, 58. 146 E 319, 583. 

Püru, 379f., 539. 

Purüravas and Urvast, 102 n., 103 f., 105 n., 
179, 209. 211, 381, 383, 445, 495, 618 bn., 
630, 540, 552, 580. 

Purus53, 175, 184, 204 n. gx 224, 253 M., 434. 

Purugamedha, 174, 192 f 215 n., 307 D., 
812 n.; s. Human sacrifice. 

Purugasükta, 175. 218. 

Purugottamadeva, 604 n. 

Pügan, 78. 94, 179 f. 








Quackenbos, G. P. 565 n. 
acen of Sheba, 842 n. 


Raabe, C. H., 281 n. 
Radha, 533 Da 64l f, 06414, 


Radha 1, 541 
to, B. 299 5, 247 n., 959 n. 
Radhavallabhis, 


Rághava = Rima, 482 n. 


551 n., $08, $91. 








huvatmpéa, 540. 
hasyarm, 243. 
vicini 
sin-magic, r.—spell, r.—song. 110, 134f. 
Raivata, 551. . 
Rajs. K. Ramavarma, 592n. 
Rájadharm&nusdaanaparea2n, 423n. 
Rajakarm%ni, 146. 
Rájasáysa (consecration of the king) 123, 146, 
172, 178, 190, 214f., 341, 350. 
— — 4260., 470n., 525n., 583, 


n. 
Rajwade, V.K., 78 n. 287 n., 139 n. 
iakgas, 78,134, 400. 

Rák42888, 78,133, 332 f., 347 A., 363 f.. 369, 
403, 487 f., 490 fA., 497, 500. 

Rakt&mbara /a Buddhist monk/, 538, 551. 

Ráms, 314 f.. 384, 457 n., 476.496, 4908 n., 
501 f.. 605, 507 f., 514 n., 515 f., 540 f., 
566, 572, 579, 581, 590 n.; H. episode in 
Mab4bh4rata, 3841 f.; R. ballad, 5090; 
R. legend, 50) f., 509 n., 513, 514 o., 
515 f.. 540 f.. 552; Räma with the 
Ploughebare, s. Baladeva. 

Ráma-bbakti, 579. 

Rémagits, 579. 

RAmahrdaya, 579. 

Rámünuja, 234 n., 240, 212, 245n., 265, 526, 
527 n., 628, 544, 556, 50. 

Hámánu]as, a sect, 544. 

R4uiünujücárya, M.D.. 589n. 

Rima/Ramapirva-, Rimottara/TApantya- 
Upanigad, 240 n., 515 n., 590 n. 

Rématirtha, 235 n. 

Ramayana, 2, 156 f., 26,314 f., 389, 401 f., 
457 n., 475-617, 584; a Fas epic and 
an ornate ' 415-47 ; a romantic 
epic, 490; langnage, style and metre, 

1 n.. 496, 504, 510, 512 n.; contents, 
419-495 ; mytbs and legends in R., 493, 
495 f., 604; genuine and spurious in R., 

D.. 495-500, 516; age, 500-517; 
belongs to the East of India, 507; 
ecrves for the glorification of Vişņu, 
458; holiness, 478, 497 f.; recitations, 
47l n., 477, 494; dramatic representa- 
tion of 16, 451 n., 477 f., 502; commenta- 
tors, 497 n.; recensions and editions, 
498 f.; R. and Mahābhārata, 548, 381, 
475 f., 419; R. and Veda, 515; R. 
Purüpas, 518, 524 n., 540, 541 n., 666, 
515,517, 681; R. and Buddhism, 508. 


614, 516 ; Old Javanic R., 514 n. ; Greek 
influence, 514 ff. 











Rása/dance,/448 n. 
Rathantara, a melody, 153, 167, 181. 


Ratnagarbha, ped n. 


and 
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R4vags, 384, 481, 487 f., 502, 507, 509, 
614 n., 516, 540 f.. 575, 579, 
Révanels, 493 n. 
Eavigega, 525 n. 
Rawlinson, H.G., 4655 n. 
Raychaudburi, H.. 437 n., 
458n., 473 n., 506 n. 
Rbhu and Niddgha, 649 f. 
bhus, 78. * 
b, 54, 161 A., 155, 176. 
Reconcilistion-spells, 139. 
Regnaud, P., 263 n. 
Reich, H., 519 n. 


F. J., 13 n. 


Reuter, J. N., 279 n. = 

Ravati, 450, 551. 
"da, KR. -Bambitá, 54 &., 57-119, 126, 
159, 162. 179, 195, 212 n., 214, 216, 
219 Dies 226, 244 n.s 245 Das 268, 216, 
342 f., 285.287, 288 n., 300 f., 311 f., 
313 n., 314, 317, 390, 392 f., 515, 518; 
transmission, 37; language, 12, 46, 57- 


440 n., 457 o., 


60, 74; revealed, 55 f.; age 
bymns, 57 f., 63, 69, 73 f., 195 f.. 201, 
215 E 990 Ses 293, 501 T 204, 306 8., 


the Regis or authors of the hymns, 57 f., 
228, 301; the '' family books," 57, 59; 
metres, 60 M.; caltural conditions, 63- 
88, 74; religions development, 74 f., 
137 n.. 196 f.; invocations or songs of 
praise to the gods, 80 ff. ; sacrificial songs 
end litanies, 03 M.; funeral «gom 95- 
97. 159 f.. 176; philosophical hymns, 
97-100, 155, 175, 218, 226; Samwéds or 
dialogne hymns /Akhyána bymas/, 100. 
108, 209, 211, 311, 530; marriage songs. 
107 f., 140, 159, 297. 209 ; magic songs, 
ms, 111-114 ; 


portions, 73 f. ; editions, 20 f. ; transis- 
tions, 70 f.; interpretation, 68-74; R 
and Atharvaveda, 121-124, 127, 140 144, 


167 f.; R. and 

Bráhmapas of the 
and Upanisads of the R.. } 
Ved&hgas to the R., 278 f., 282 f., 285 f., 


985 n., 289. 
veda-Pritifakbya, 284 f. 
idb&na, 2856 f. 
ys Davids, T. W., 24, 36 n., 11 n., 110 n., 
471 n.. 508, 509 n., 512 n. 
Rice, E P., 588 n. 
Riddles, 117 f., 149, 183 f., 312. 
Ritual, r.-literature, 187, 202, 268, 271-262, 
811, 540, 554, 688; s. Kalpa. 
, Abraham, 9. 
Rohig!, 446. 
Robi andra' s son, 213. 
Homsharesga, 521 n., 537 n. 
Rosen, Friedrich, 20, 
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Roth, Rudolf, 21 f., 71, 96 n., 118 na 
190 n., 115, 211 »., 237 n. 
: s A. 405 n., 479 n., 512 n., 556 n., 
656 n., 091 n. 
Roy, el, P., ap a 
pa Chandra, 327 n., 467 n. 
Roy, RAmmohun, 20. 
Reais. seers, saints, 57 f., 211 n., 224, 228, 
301, 313, 319, 362 n., 381, 
390 ff. 494, 501.503. 522, 598 n., 533, 
037, 542 f., 573 f. 
Reysérhgn. 399-101, 451 n., 473 n., 480 f., 
572 n. 


ia, 154. 
tusambüra, 11. 
ückert, Friedrich, 18, 327 n., 382, 394 m. 
n n., 399 n., 409, 479 n., 500, 561 n., 
n 









LE ` 

Rudra, 76 f. 137 n., 154,155, 196, 222; 
Rudras, 574n. 

BRBudray&ámzila, 604 n. 

Rukmäðgadacarita, 559. 

Bukmipi, 449, 451. 

Ruru, 389 f. 

Roth, 486 n. 

Babbasthier, E. 279 n. 

an, 346 n., 463 n. 

Sachan, E.C.. 29 n., 426 n., 162 n. 

Sacred ayliables, 185. 223 n 

Sacrifice, 65 T, 72 fi., 158-163, 169, 172- 
185, 187 f.. 190, 105 f.. 201, 205, 208, 
233, 245, 248, 260, 272 f.. 417, 431. 550, 
565; science of, 161, 189, 195, 208, 225, 


227, 231, 261, 319. 
Sacrificial fec, s. Dakgina. 
Sacrificial songs aad formulae, 73, 90, 93-95, 
110, 114, 118 f., 127, 148, 176 f., 154 f., 


293. 
seat erenrerthe. 525. 
n. 


Sadhaka, 505. 


S&dhana, 595, 602. 
—— 191, 


Sefadeva, 3 329 f. At 343, 344 n., 346, 351, 
854 f., 366, 37 
&aby&dri-khapda, ‘S71 n. 
Saibyá, 551. 
RaifupAgas, s. — kings. 
eee ees 
n. 


5 
Baiva-marriage, 598. 
—— 591, 553, 572 nm. 


Gaivas, 538, 576, 587. 

&ÉSkadvwvipa, 567. 

—S— dahosi of the Keveda, 57 n. 

Sakealys, 253. 

fakes, 524. 
263. 

, 189, 984 ; s. Vedic schools. 










&, Vayu- 





















akra 
Saktes, 240, 514 Dss ‘687, 691, 598, GOT f, 
603, 606 n. 


Saktia, 514 n., 565, 573 f. 576, SAL, 586, 
689 n., 591, 593 f., 600 f. 

Sàktiam, Sakti religion, 591, 593, 603, 605. 

Sakuni, 331, 341 M., 345 f.. 350, 366. 

Sakuntalá, 317, 376 If., 470, 540 ;-8.-drama, 
11, 14, 15, 376, 540; $. episode, 11, 15 
8316. 379, 54u, 557. 

Üslsarüwos. stone, 541, 544, 585 f. 

Salomons, Henriette J. W., 277 n. 


Salya, 320, 335 f., 3855, 365 f., 371. 
Salyaparvan, 360n. 

Säma Jätaks, 509. 

| Sàman, 5i, 161f., 165, 167f., 1690, 


254. 

SÁmányns, 597. 

BA: aprátitüákhya, 254. 

Sama Sastry, R., 278n. 

Sámasraimin, Satyavrata, 70n., 163n., 276n., 
284n., 255n., 2660, 257n. 

Bámaveda, S..Sambita, 54, 56, 126, 169, 
163.169, 195, 968, 313n.; the Br&áhmagas 
of the S., 191. 1920., 194; the so- 
called *"Bráhmangas'' of the 8., 189, 104 
n.. 271, 280, 286n.; the Upanigads of of 
the S., 935, 242; the Ved&bógas of the 
8.. 211, 279l., 284, 256n. 

Samavidhana-Brahmapa, 168, 28C, 287. 

Bámbas-Pur&pa, 582. 

Sambara, 87, 451. 

Sambaravadha, 451n. 

Sambhavaparvan, 376, 379. 

Sambüka, 495. 

Samhit& Páthas, 283. 

— of the Veda, 3 53f., 158-163, 195, 

948, 276, 289ff., , 902, 313; 
— B., 163, 195, 201 ; of the Maba- 
bhárata, Ramayana, Purápas and Tan. 
tras, .322n..  498n.,  O521n., 570f., 
573, 5B81f., 584n., 586-606. 

Samkhya, 237, 425, 430n., 434, 437, 439f., 
523. 535 f., 546, 556, 589n., 596. 

Sá mkhyakáriká, 559n. 

Sampáti, 4 489, 

Samsara, 408, 559, 561f., 571, 577. 

Samsküras, 272 598. 

Samváda hymns, Samyidas, 100-108, 405. 

Banatkumára, 558, 571n. 

—— 571. 

SanatsujSta, 125. 

BanatsujAtiya, 425n., 440. 

Sandals /symbol of sovereignty / , 

Sápdgilya, 193, 225, rr 6n. s 

Sandilya-Upanigad, 601 

Banjsys, 315, 947, 357, 359, 370, 373, 456. 

—— 2370., 238, e» , 249n., 

5,9362n., 431n,, 438, 5281., 6560., 5590., 
5780., 601. 

Sadkara-Samhita, 572. 

&a6kháyansa, 173. 

646k b4yana-Arapyake, 235n. 

Sadkhtyana-Bribmags, 190. 

Siokh/y/Ayanegthyesomgrahs, 2790. 

Ssbkbayans-Grbhyasdtra, 2: 

£86kh&yana tasūtre, 
279, 90Tn.. 312n., 470. 








, 3120. 
' @Tin., 


€ d - » = 
ane o. dias. a 
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Sann Raa H0. 21, H =. E . 
Bann Rein, 25, 589. I one" ose 388, $359. S76. 
Sanskrit, 12, 410., 5100. ; epic S., 44, 46, | Bayce, A. H: 305n. 
461, SN. ; classical 8., 44(f.; 271, 209; | Schack, A. F. Graf von, 376n., 450n., 544 
m a 48 ; 8. type, 11. NT 56470., 551n., 552n . 

ta, 400, eftelowitz, I., "A T ó 
SÁntanu, $22, 328f. Bebelling, 19. —— 
Bántikalpa, 281u. Bcherman, Lucian, 100n., 165n., 375n., 
Santiniketan, 45. 413n., 530n., 562n., 570n. 
Shoti Parvan, 12:3. | Bchick, J., 585n. 
Baptafati, 565n. Bchiller, 585n. 
Süradatilaka-Tantra, 6014. Schlegel, August Wilbelm von, 148., 22f., 
Baranyi, 5180. asd 4961., 4B0n., 498n., 5050., 534n. 





— — — — — 


Barasvati, 173, 225, 565. Schlegel, Friedrich von, 13f., 16n., 291, 
Sarga, 522. 480n. 
Sarma, H., 540n. Schmidt, Richard, 2450. 
Sarman, Ládháüram, 2790. Schomerus, H. W., 588n. 
Barup, Lakshman, 69 n. Schools, 37 ; s. B4kb&s, Vedic schools. a 
Sarva, 137. Schopenhauer,  19f., 99n., 2400.. 250, 
Barvamedha, 175, 193. 2651. 
Sarvaoukramant, 105p., 244n., 286. Schrader, F., 281n. 
Sarvaparvánukirttana, 453n. Schrader, F. Otto, 150n., 234n., ?3*n., 
Saryáti, SOLE. 240n., 436n., 588n,., 5600. 

ajtitantra, 55Un. Schrader, O., 275n. 

astras, 162. Schroeder, d von, 7, 19n., 96n., 102, 
Güstras, 321, 453. 559, 5870. 1106n., 1130n., 1lln., 1130.. 1609n., 
Sastri, Vishva Bandhu Vidyárthi, 254n. . 170n., 181 f., 1870., 2740., 294, 3999n., 
Satadbanuo,55]. 427n., 435n. 


&atapatha- Brábmoena, 54, 63n., 102n., 1039., Schultze, Fritz, 2540. 
104, 169p.. 171n., 176n., 179n., 184n., | Schurtz, H., 1910. 
188p., 190v., 192f.. 194n., 197n., 106n., Schwab, Julius, 272n. 
199f.. 202, 203n., 204n., 205n., 206, Sciences, scientific literature, 3, 12, 289, 
2070.. 209, 210n., 217p., 2180., 2900., 550, 589; s. Bacrifice. 
991p. 222, 224f., 236n., 227, 228n., | Script, s. Writing. 
230n., 231n., 235, 248n., 273, 3980., 312 | Sculpture, 580. 
- p. 3130.,  3l4n.. 383, 38%9n., 390 n., | Secret doctrines, AIM., 261, 587. 
-891n.. 3920., 394, 445, 578n., 558n., Sedgwick, L. J., 431n., 457 n. 


594n. Belf, s. Atman. 

Satarudriya, 185, 307n. Sen, Dineshchandra, 496n., 503n., 508n., 
Satasahasri Sarphità, 325, 464. 509n., 514n., 555n., 565n. 
SUR ld 604n. Senajit, 405n. 

atl, 577. Senart, E., 48, 243n., 508n. 
Cuni den 150n. Sewell, R., 4640. 

atrughns, 451, 493, 541. Sexual morality, 207, 366, 393. 
Büttvata-Samhità, 587n., 589n., 590. Shakes , 585n. 
Satyakéima Jabal, 229f. Sibi, 409 f. É 
Satyavat, 483. SiddbántAcára, 59%9n. 
Satyavati, , 829. Sieg, E., 286n., 285n., 3l1n., 313v. 
Satyéyona-Brébmags, 192n. Sikbandin, 3594., 368. | 
i he : : Siked, 268n., 282f., 285 ; s. Phonetics. 
Éaukara-Puráge, 531n. Simon, R., 163 n., 167 n., 169 n., 279 n.. 






ulv&yana, 228. 284 n. 
medic 120 n., 271, 284ff., 324, 443, Sindhus, 385. 
47Tln., 520, 537; school o! the aunas- | Singhalese, 51. 






as, » —— 4, 162 f., 580,-582 n. 
Saunakins, 280n. , 42. 
BD epcrTén, 366v. Siguniga kings, 474, 524, 552. 
Saurs -Purápe, 531 n., 535f. Si&up&la, 335, 341, 406, 449. 
Saura-Sambita, 511. Sita, 384, 477, 481 A., 487 M., 496 n., 497, 
i, 48. 503, 507 {.. 509 n., 614 ff., 541, 575, 879, 
52A. . 
ect ai A 179. Sitaram Sastri, 5.. 242 n. 
: , 50an.. 564, . B J. " n., AT T ' 305 * 
mue TuS 409 i 413. 4490., 450f., 466, 508. 517, 52.. 






Bävitryopåkhyšna, 3970. 538. 697a.. 532., 556, 688, 541n., 5491.. 
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653f., 558, 560, 5690., 579, 581f., 586, 


Stein, M. A, (Sir Aurel), 38, 63 n., 529 n., 
588f., 592f., 596, 599M., incarnations of 


' 583 n., 586 n. 


569, 574, 601. 
Siva-bhakti, 571. 
Bivag&ánam, 582 n. 
Bivaism, 535 f. 
Sivapura, 554. 
Siva-Purina, 532, 558, 582;s. VAyu-Poriga. 
Sivarahasya-khanda, 572 n. 
Bivasahasranimastotra, 397 n. 
Sivasamkalpa, 6 Jn. 
Sivasamkalpa-Upanigad, 175. 
Sivi-Játaka, 409 n. 
Skanda, 539, 570, 572. 
Skanda-Purágps /Skánda-P./, 526 n., 531 f., 
510-572. 
Sieeping-spells, 140 n. 
Sloka, 61, 461 f., 480, 497 n., 504 n., 510, 


Smitb, V. A., 474 n., 513 n., 524, 595 D., 
5:36 n.. 527 n.. 575. 
Smrti, 161, 321, 463, 522. 595. 


Bnakes, 136, 178, 349, 574, 381, 388 f., 411, | 


447, 567; s.—charm, 245, 388, s.— 
sacrifice, 323 f., 369, 888 f., 456, 520; s. 
Nagas, Vrtra. 

Söderblom, N., 249 n. 

Solar dynasty, 444, 522, 534, 537, 551, 576. 

Soma, 58 f.. 63, 67, 75, 83 M., 94 f.. 107, 109, 
111, 156 f.. 160, 166, 172 f., 176 ff. 199, 
217, 311, 392, 445, 538; ; B -sacrifice, 
73, 94 [f..109, 111 p., 148, 162, 172, 
178 f., 190, 205, 214, 272. 

Bomasarman, 514, 539. 

Bomasusma, 228. 

Bon. 211 f. 

Bong-books, 159, 166 f. 

Bongs of victory, 111. 

Bonnersat, 18 n. 

Borcery, 590, 595 f. 

Sorensen, Soren, 317 n. 

Spells. s. Atharvaveda. 

Sporck, Ferdinand Graf, 399 n. 

Sraddh&, 78. 

Sráddhakalpas, 274, 280, 554 n. 

Sráddhaprakriy&rambha, 554 n. 

Sr&áddhas. 273, 280, 282, 523. 535, 637. 551, 
554, 559, 565, 570, 578, 580, 598, ; a. 
Ancestor-worship, Ancestral sacrifices. 

Sramana, 220 n. 

Srautekarmigi, 161. 

Srauta-sacrifice, 182 n.. 272 f. 


EM 56, 915, 971 n., 272, 375 f., 


Brt, 546, 603 ; s. Lakemi. 
Sribhágsvatesmah&pur&gs, 555 n. 
Briniv&sScharya, L., 277 n. 
Srltattvacintimagi, 604 n. 

antra, 603. 









life, s. A 
Imdwig, 287. 








n, 


Btenzler, A. F., 970 n., 568 n. 

Btevenson, J., 163 n. 

Btobhas, 166, 168. 

Stokes, Whitley, 40. 

Ftéoner, Heinrich, 276 n. 

Statras, 162, 165 f., 446 n.. 452, 533, 545 
n., 554, 578, 580. 

Strauss, Otto, 327 n., 422 n., 433 n., 435 n., 
437 n. 

Btrikarmtni, 139. 

Striparvan, 370 n. 

Strirájya, 585. 

Stumme, H.. 118 n. 


| Suali. L., 600 n 


Subéla-Upanigad, 240, 242. 

BSubandhu, 463. 

BSubhadràá. 340 f. 

Subrahmanyam, B. V., 577 n. 

Succubi, 134. 

Budar$ana, 590. | 

Sidra, 35, 218 Kau 229. 353, 432, 479, 495, 
524, 527, 558, 687, 5909. 

Sufiem, 265, 431 n. 

Bugriva, 489, 491. 

Suhotra, 410 n. 

Suka, 584 n. 

Sukalaé, 539. 

Sokhdvat!, 440. 

Suokra, 538. 

Sulabha, 405 n. 

Sulocané, 514. 

BSulvasütras, 275, 277. 

Sumantu, 584 n. 

Bamitrá, 481, 484. ; 

Sun. 75 f.. 118, 151 f., 171 n., 176, 183, 

ff., 445, 5836, 541, 551, 

572 ; 560; s.—worship, 
532 n.. 534, 566 f., 582 ; s. Bürya. 

Bupabéepa. 176 Use 211, 2131., 226, 9802, 
307, 480, 561 n. 

Bundara-küpda, 490. 

$ubgas, 521, 552. 

Bung-yun, 524. 

Buparpa hymns, 60, 312 n. 

Buparpádhyáys, Buparpüákhy&ns, 312, 389 n. 

Sürpapskbàá, 487. 

Bürya, 75 f.. 81, 91, 158, 177, 220 f., 225, 
858, 886, 584, 540, 560, 576 ; s. Bun. 


Büry&stkts, 107, 306 
Sata, 315,319, 323, 
620, 528, 558. 
Bitagité, 571. 
Bāta- Bamhits, 671 . 
Güträ!amkäras, 513 n. 
Bütras, 42, 46, 55, 268 f. 276, 278 Ds 280 
f., 264, 355, 292, 304, n., 518. 
Buttanipáta, 126 n., 818 n., $58 n., 440 n. 
Puvargasth!vin, 407 n, 
M ERU 
g 


8aba 
Bvargäroha ipai n, 875 n. 


n. 
. 354, 858, 461, 812n.. 





BSyaysamvarsa, 334 n., 335, 340. 

Avetadvipa, 439 f. 

— —— 227, 230, 245 n., 260 ff. 
vet&évatara-Upaenigad, 237, 242 n. 

Bw&ng, 312 n. 

Symboliem, 167, 203, 205, 233, 244, 529. 


"Taittiriya-Arapyska, 236, 237. 
— — 192, 198 n., 212 n.. 
235 


—Taittiriya-Prátiéakhyna-sütra, 254 f. 
"Taittiriya-Bambità, 64, 126 n., 170, 183 n., 
185, 190 n., 192, 193 n., 198 n., 199 n., 
200 La P 211 D., 219 n., 278, 283 D.,. 084, 
389 n., 394 n. 
— 235 f.. 247 n., 269, 
264n,, . 
Takskusu, J., 36 n. 
Takman, 130 
Takgaka, 388. 
Talavak&ra-Upsanisad, 235. 
Tales, 101. 
Talmud, 208. 
Taéodya-Mah&.Bribmona, 191, 219n., 235. 
Taotrar&ja-Tantra, 608. 
Tantras. 1£6, 239f., 268n., 569, 574n., 
581, 586-606, 
Tantrasamuccaya, 604n. 
Tantric rites, 566, 578n., 596, 604. 
"rantriem, 605, 
Tapas, 99, 150f., 164, 220n., 223n., 243n. 
Tarkalankar, Chandrakanta, 279p., 2810. 
Tarkaratna, Panchánan, 6539n. 
Tarkatirtha, Pārvati Charapa, 603p. 
"Tat tvam asi, 250, 252. 
Tauler, 266, 
Tawney, C. H., 316n., 585n. 
Telang, Kashinath Trimbak, 425n., 427n.. 
4362., 439n., 436n., 4380., 463n. 
Temple, R. C., 102n., 312n., 315n., 503n., 
1 


561n. 

Temple-priests, 528, 529n. 

Toinn hissi bymna, 122, 124, 149-158. 

Therig&tha, 415, 472n. 

Thibaut, G., 245n., 247n., 277n., 279n.. 
289n., 295n., 296n., 580p. 

Thomas, E. J.. 45n., 71n., 100n. 

Thomas, F. W., 512n. 

Thomson, J. C., 427n. 

Tibeto-Burmese languages, 51. 

Tilak, Bal Gangádbar, 2951f., 299. 

Tipitaka, 1, 62. 409, 471, 508f., 516; s. 

uddbist literature. 

Tirtha, 401. 533f., 539, 581, 553. 

Tirthay&trá-section in the Mabābbārata, 
401 


Tiremülàr, mm. 
oramins s e 
— ration, 79. 291, 258, 566. 
a} Es, 126, 224, 248. 
8, : 


579 















Trip: vadha, 463n. 
Tribpubb, 6L, 179, 181, 469. 
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Tul&dhá&ra, 415f., 551. 

Tula! Dis, 50, 477. 

Tulsi /tulasi/ plant, 544, 586. 
Tusáras, 524. 

Tvastar, 83, 00, 166f. 

Tylor, E. B., 2540. 


Udd&álaka Arupi, 194n., 231, 250, 404, 

Udgütar, 161/T., 166, 169, 184, 194. 

Udyogaparvan, 356n.. 468p 

Ugratravas, 823f., 443f., 

. 537. 

Uhagána, 167. 

Übyagüns, 167. 

Ulüka, 406. 

Ulàp!, 339. 

Umé, 450, 534, 573, 579, 693. 

Unde: hill, M.M., 478n. 

Unicorn-legend, 401; s. Ekséfiga. 

Unity, e. Universal Unity. 

Universal soul, 97. 

Universal Unity, 100, 156, 478., 260, 264, 
267, 434, 548f., 699, 603. 

Upágaumas, 588. 

Upikhy Anas, 633, 578. 


471n., 520, 528, 


| Upanayana /introduction of the pupil to the 


teacher/, 36f., 136, 193, 269, 273 
Upanisad, ''Secret doctrine’, 176, 


243-245, 
261, 269n., 425n. 


Uponitads. 19f., 30, 42, 63f., 60n., 62, 67, . 


70n., 101, 126, 167, 175f., 186f.. 194n., 
916p.. 025.261. 268, 281. 2q1., gal., 
812. 2683p., 404f., 414f., 422, 437n., 438, 
457, 461, 470, 615, 518, 622, 530, 578n., 
590n., 602, 605f.; editions and transla- 
tions, 19f., note to 237 242; pbilosophy 
of the U., 100, 124, 160, 183, 1983n., 
o098f.. 231, 233f., 239n., 245-267, 2318, 
411, 422, 431, 434, 548, 593, Vedic U., 
099, 264; non-Vedic U., 241. 

Upapuránas, 522n., 532f., 536, 543n., 5680., 
557, 558n., 566n., 5701. 


Urdu. 50. 

Urva&i-legend, 536; s. Purdravas. 
Usa, 451i. 

Ueas, 75, 91, 214, 229. 

Usener, H., 304n. 

Uspih, 62. 

Utgikar, N.B., 458n., 468n., 471n., 4730., 
508n., 

Uttara, 355. 

Uttará, 354, 356, 369. 
Uttarádhyayana-BSütra, 415n. 
Uttaragüna, 284. 

Uttara-kands of Rüámá&yana, 493, 407. 
Uttarapurána, 514n. 
Uttararámacarita, 45, 541n. 
UttarBrcika, 164-166. 


Vac /Goddess of Speech), 117, 184n., 217f. 
Vaceka, 453. 

V&dbülas, 278. 

V&gvati-Mühütmya, 584. 

Vabni-Puraiga, n. 
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Vaidya, C. V., 459n., 468n., 496n., 528n., 
b545n., 554n., 556n., 557n. 

Vaikhánasadharmapraéna, 278n. 

Vaikbünssas, 278. 

Vaikuntha, 440, 540. 

Vainateya-Purina, 531n. 

ATOMS 393f., 38B8n., 443f., 456, 

n 


Vaignava /sacrifice , 350. 

Vaignavücüra, 599n. 

Vaignava-Purána, s. Visnu.Purána. 

Vaignavas, 538. 544, 576, 587, 590. 

Vaignavism, 601. 

Vaitánasütra, 190n.. 280f. 

V&japeya, 172, 206. 

Vàjasaneyi-Práti*akhya-Sütra, 254. 

Vàjasaneyi-Samhitàá, 54, 170-185, 185, 192, 

e Q01n., 2-7, 284, 352n. 

Vajrasüci, 464n. 

Vajrasücik&-Upanigad, 241. 

Vakouhya, 126. 

Vala, 86. 

Válakhilya hymns, 60. 

Valin, 459. 

Vallabha, 591. 

Vallabhác&rya sect, 591. 

Vallauri, M., 499n. 

Valmiki, 315, 384, 475f., 478, 480, 4900., 
494, 496, 500ff., 5030., 504, 506f., 510, 
519f., 517, 541, 579, 581f. 

Vāmācāra, 594n., 599n. 

Vamedeva, a rei, 57. 

Vamakeévara-Tantra, 600n., 6C4n. 

Vamane-Purana, 531f., 572f. 

Vamas, 574r. 

Vaméa-Brábmansa, lin. 

Vaméánucarita, 522. 

Vaméàls /genealogies/, 194, 230n., 292, 302, 


an lis, 584 

V valis, . 

Vanaparvan, 321n., 346n, 

Vansaprastha, 233. 

Vapuemat, 560n, | 

Varübagrhyasütra, 275n. 

Vārābamibira, 523n., 586n. 

Vár&ha-Purána /Varéha-P./, 531f., 569f., 


572n. 
Varüha-Upanisad, 601n. 
Várüpasimühátmya, 576. 
Varupa, 76f., 801., 94, 100, 137, 141, 

1448.. 152, 196, 207, 212f., 216, 304f., 


348, 383, 405. | 
Vasistha, 58, 402f., 444, 480, 4^2, 456, 495, 
503, 545, 561n., 566. 
V&sistba.Dharmasütra, 62n., 241n., 527n. 
Vüsistha-Sikgà, 285. 
Vasubandbu, 513. 
Vasudeva, 336, 445f. 
Vüsudeva, 505; s. Krona. 
Vasudeva, Pandita, 2790. 








Vite, 93. 

Vàtsyayanaé Kámasütra, 2450. — 

Vayava /Vàyaviya| Purápa,s. Váyu-Pur- 
Ana. | 

Vays, 75, 137, 220f., 225, 330, 520. 


y 








Vāyu-Purāņa, 377n., 454n., 520, 523n., 524, 
526, 597n., 528n., 531,  532n., 6O553f, 
573n., 578. 

Veda, 1, 12, 16, 18, 20f., 37, 56, 222, 225, 
934, 939, 248, 264, 266f7.. 276, 2808., 
288, 209, 325, 433f., 444, 519, 622, 527f., 
538, 651, 558i, S87, 590, 596, 
605n., 606; its age, 27, 60, 63, 69, 
290-310; women and Südras excluded 
from, 85, 230, 527; its language, 27, 
Alf., 46; what is tbe V. ? 52-50; reveal- 
ed, 55f., 700. ; V. and Brahmanism 65, 
517; three Ve., 126, 162, 248, 280; 
four Vs., 54ff., 322, 518, 550; the fifth 
V., 313; V. study and reciting, 109, 
168, 193, 212n., 218, 294, 933f., 951, 
259, 269, 273, 363, 417; epic poetry in 
the V., 311ff.; compiled by Vyasa, i 
475, 627, 550 : serves for the glorifica- 
tien of Vienu, 453; V. and the epics, 


462, 470, 473f., 496, 515f.; V.-exegesis, 
275, 258f., 605n. . 

Vedácára, 599n. 

Vedáüga, 42, 56, 126, 189, 191, 226, 268. 
259, 292, 3(3, 3130., 519. 

Vedanta, asn., 239, 3800n.. 492, 495, 


434, 436, 439f., 536, 579, 590. 596. 
Vedáüánta-Sütras, 965, 363n., 438, 6527n., 
.. B28n., 544 559n. 

Vedántatirtha, Girisha Chandra, 600m. 
Vedi, 206 


edic language, 41f., 304. 
Vedic literature, 27, 32, 52ff., 470, 515, 518. 
Vedic mytbology. 77n. 


Vedic schools, 56, 235, 237, 239, 268, 275f., 


278, 980f., 289, 299, 302, 550; s. Sakbés. 
Vena, 444. 
Venkataswami, M.N., 479n. 
Veükateía-Mühütmya, 571n. 
Vernaculare, s. Languages. 
Veasantara.Játaka, ,, 561n. 
Vibhisana, 4917. — 
Vicitravirya, 322, 329, 470. 
Vidhi, 202. 
Vidhura, 472. 
Vidbusekhara Bhattacharya, 238n. 
Vidulà, 385, 398. 
Viduláputránucásana, 385n. 
Vidura, 323, 329, 331, 338, 342f., 6f., 
3511., 870, £73, 406, 408, 425, 471f. 
Vidyabhusan, Satischandra, 238n. 
Vidyáratna, Tár&nátha, 5990., 601n., 604n. 
Vid — Rai Bahadur ris Chandra, 
P n. 
———— Jibánanda, 576n. 
Vijay4, 581. 
Vikarpa, 344, 371. 
Vimala Sari, 513. 
Vinatá, 313, 389. 
Vineyapiteke, $53 
naya a, n. 
Viniyoga, 276. 
Vipascit, 375n., 5623, 564n. 
Vira), 62, 204. 
* 3531., 365. f 
parvan, 85320., 458, 465n., 468n. 
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Virefvara, 569n. 

Virocana, 253f. 

Visamapadavivaragpa, 468n. 

Visayá, 585. 

Vignu, legends and worship of, 76, 157, 
178ff., 185, 1906, 205, 240, 320, 344, 350, 
883, 396f., 411, 426, 435, 4143, 444n., 
445, 447, 449n., 4511/T.,, 455, 457, 466, 
478, 480f., 495f., 501, 505, 517, 524f., 
596f., 5320., 58370., 557n., 5581T., 566, 
560f., 57298., S78n., 579, 581f., 586f., 
587n., 590n., 6593, 608; incarnations 
(avatiras), 452, 478, 490, 501, 516n., 
534,542, 552, 656f., 566, 668n., 669f., 
56720., 581f7f., 603; V.Nürüyapa, 439, 
574, 5689n. 

Visnu-bhakti, 539n., 542, 558f. 

Vignudharmottara, 526, 580. 

Visnuism, 532, 535. 

Vispuparvan, 445. 

Vispnu-Purápa, 105, 171n., 377m., 380v., 
454n., 517n., 521, 523n., 524, 526f., 
530M , 533n., 534, 538n., 5390., 514.553, 
554., 572n., 578n. 

Visnusahasrsnüimakathesna, 397n. 

Viegu-Smrti, 125n., 241n., 486n., 58Un. 

Visgustotra, 452n., 453n. | 

Viévakarman, 78, 100, 492. 

Viévamitra, a rei, 57f., 214, 402f., 444, 
480f., 561. 

Vive devas, 561; s. All-gods. 

Vivüdürnavasetu, 10. 

Vivasvat, 76. 

Voltaire, 13n. 

Vopadeva, 555f. 

Vratakas, 450. 

Vratas, 523, 576, 580. 

Vratya, 154, 191, 306n. 

Vrütyastomas, 191. 

Vreakapi, 518n. 

Vrapis, 443. 

Vrtra, 83f., 197, 392f., 412, 495, 616. 

VySkarana, 268n. 

Vyàsa, Krsga Dvaipayana, 285, 3220., 321, 
337n., 347, 359, 370, 371n., 372f., 395, 
493, 452, 456, 45Un., 463, 473n., 415, 
523, 597, 530, 541, 646, 550, 555, 560, 
5671n., 575, 581f., 584n. 

Vyásagiti, 575. 

Vylsa-BSikeá, 285. 


Wecker, Otto, 236n. 

Weller, H., 62n. 

"Weltachmerz,'' 7. 

Wessdin, J. Pb., 9. 

Wesselofsky, A., 342n. 

Wheeler, Talboys, 564n., 685n. 

White island, 440. 

Whitney, Willam Dwight, 25, 293 and 
notes to 74, 96, 100. 1J9f., 122, 140, 142, 
145, 192, 237, 284, 296. 

Widmani , J. V., 399n. 

Wider es burning of, 330, 505; position of, 


Wieger, L., 605n. 

Wilkins, Charles, 10, 376 n., 426. 

Wilkins, W. J., 478 n. n: 

Williams, Monier M., 316 n., 327 p., 383 0.. 
384 n.. 505 p., 517 n., 569 n.. 591 n. 

Wilson, H. H.. 70, 74, 556 und notes to 517, 
526, 535-531, 540 f., 544. 547, 557, 664. 
667-569, 572, 578, 591 f., 605. 

Winckler, Hugo, 304, 305 n. 

Windisch, Ernst. notes to B. 19. 45-47, 
101 f.. 118. 245. 324. 411, 471 f., 498, 
502, 512, 517. 555. 

Winter, A., 105 n. 

Winternitz, Moriz, notes to 68, 102, 106, 
154, 206, 212, 274-275. 281, 287, 304, 312, 
316, 319, 321, 327. 344, 376, 388, 394, 
405, 440, 468, 471 f., 408, 505. 

Wirtz, Hans, 499 n. 

Witchcraft, 125, 129. 

Wizard, s. Magician. 

WollLeim da Fonseca, A. E., 543 n. 

Woman, 43, 48, 58, 66 f., 104, 206 f., 212, 

217 f., 228, 246, 333, 343 n., J98, 405, 

495, 432. 450, 482, 494. 507, 627, 558, 

564 f.. 582, 587, 694; w.'s rites, 139. 

Wood, E., 577 n. 

Woodroffe, Sir John G., 591, 592 n.. 601 n.. 
602 v., 605 n. ; s. Avalon, Arthur. 

Woolner, A. C., 308 n. 

World-literature, universal 1, 2, 389, 
407 M., 585. 

World-sorrow, 7. 

Worms, 132 f. 

Wortham, B. H., 561 n. 

Writing in India, 28, 31-40. 

Writing-materials, 38 f. 

Wulf, K., 469 n. 


















































Viadavas, 399, 336, 338, 340, 374, 445, 448, 
450, 456, 557. 

Yadu, 445, 536. 

Yajamāna, 160. 

Yåjñavalkya, 170, 171 n., 193, 194 n., 203, 
O38 f.. 245n., Mön., 255, 258, 285, 104, 
571, 574 n. 

YAjnavalkyagit^, 574 n. 

Yàjnavalkya-Sikeh, 285. 

Yàjfiavalkya-Smrti, 246 n.. 519 n., GEG, 577. 

Yajurveda, Y.-Bamhitàás, 13 n., 42, Gi, 66, 
118, 126, 2g 159, 163, 168, 169-187, 


Wackernagel, Jakob, 24, 57n., 193n., 461u. 
dg rdg ge 110 
Ww . art ' " ; w..sBOng, á 
= at volet 66, 146, 214, 227f., 230(., 311, 
914f., 319, 335f., 360, 385ff., 402f., 429, 
400, L] D., 599. 
Watanabe, K., 513 n. 
oa ‘Qaff., 201, 510, 514f. and 
"notes to 69f., 305, 107. 119, 137, 140, 
154, 169f., 179, 188. re 2. n 
| 249, 27 , 279, 280- oC T ay Ss . 
306 n., 313 0 317, 470, 515; Black Y., 


o 
de - a ^ mr é . 





ons 


64, 126, 170 f.. 176, 177 n.. 189, 192, 
235, - . ff. ; White Y., 54, 
170. 171 n., 192, 235, 237, 242, 216 n., 
978; Brühmapas of the Y., 192 f.; 

—— of the Y., 935 #.; Sutras of 


9276 ff 
Yajun, 54: 161, 163. 176, 184. 


jys, 1 

Yaksss. 39S, 949, 351 M., 359. 

Yama, 78, 96, 100, 105 Mm., 143, 174, 219, 
261 f., 848, 361, 377, 383, 393, 397. 
398 D., 404. 448, 540, 550, 562 f., 677. 

— 566. 

Yamalas, 574 n. 

Yami, 105 @., 219. 

Yámuna . 590. 

Yantras, 587, 590, 595, 601, 604. 





Yantraáástra, 583. 


A 378-381, 410, 445, 469 n.. 


Year, New Year, 118, 205, 298. 

Yima, 78. £ 

Yoga, 237. 240, 243 n., 415, 430 434, 437, 
439 f., 523, 685, 553 f., 657, 559, 561n.. 


495, 539, 





565 f., 571, 574 n., 588, 590, 599, 60O n., 
602, 604 n., 606. 

Yogicara, 599 n. 

Yogafástra, 434, 574 n. 

Yogin, 363n., 416, 493,490, 431o., 432, 
453, 554, 599. 

Yonis (stanzas), 165 f. 

Yoni-worsbip, 542 n. 

Yuddha-kanoda, 491. 

Yudhisthira,-113 n., 329-374, 381, 
HOT D.. 406, 423, 425, 
505, 564 n., 654. 


Yudhitthifa, 472. 

Yugas (ages of the world), 535, 553, 560, 
516, 582. 

Yuvanabsva, 551. 


384. 305, 
471 f., 509 f.. 


— Th.. 13 n., 19 n., 275 n., 288 D., 


Fallos. d ad-dhar, 583 n. : 
Zimmer, Heinrich, 68, 123 n. 

Zimmermann, R., '238 n., 468 n. 

— 305, 307; Zoroastrian cult, 


— 461 pn. | 
Zumpe, Hermann, 399 n. 








DIRECTIONS FOR PRONUNCIATION OF INDIAN (SANSKRIT, 
PRĀKRIT, PALI) NAMES AND WORDS, WRITTEN IN 
ROMAN CHARACTERS. 


Pronounce : 


a wg as a “neutral vowel" like English ** short u” in but. 


r: r 3g as a vowel, like er in Scots English baker. 

21eu )jaslong 2? (in English they) and o (in English — 
> Low without diphthongal character. 

c @ like ch in English child. 

— i j a like j in English just. 

HO ES 
* abe 3 
oid like English “ dentals ”, while the Sanskrit dentals 
E | dh Z = (ta, tha, dg, dhu, n a) are pronounced like 

| E: w dentals in Italian and French. 


Sibilants. E d Aiai } like sh in English ship. 

à w (guttural) like ng in English sing 

Nasals. js we (palatal) -,, gm in French montagne 

m (Anusvara) ,, nin French Jean. 

h (Visarga) “a surd breathing, a final h-sound (in 
the European sense of A) uttered in 
the articulating position of the 
preceding vowel ” (Whitney). 


